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SYMPOSIUM— IS   MIND    SYNONYMOUS   WITH 

CONSCIOUSNESS  ? 

L — By  Shadwobth  H.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  LL,D,,  Honorary  Fellow  of 

GorptM  Ghristi  College^  Oxford;  President, 

This  qnestion  being  one  of  nomenclature  and  definition,  and  defini- 
tions being  nltimatelj  dependent  on  the  conyenience  of  those  who 
make  and  use  them,  it  seems  prima  facie  as  if  the  question  should 
run,  not  whether  mind  is  synonymous  with  consciousness,  but 
whether  it  xmght  to  he  so,  and  consequently  whether  it  shall  with 
us,  for  purposes  of  discussion,  be  agreed  to  use  it  in  that  sense. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  conyenience  of  usage  for  the 
future  is  greatly,  if  not  mainly,  determined  by  the  preyalent  usage 
in  the  past  and  present.  If  any  usage  is  deeply  rooted  in  habitual 
and  general  practice,  it  may  be  better  to  continue  it  than  attempt  to 
change  it.  Accuracy  of  definition,  which  per  se  is  the  greatest  con- 
yenience, would  in  that  case  haye  to  yield  to  long  continued  custom. 

But  in  the  present  case  it  seems  to  me  that  both  usage  and 
accuracy  of  definition  alike  concur  in  deciding  the  question  whether 
mind  is  synonymous  with  consciousness,  and  to  decide  it  in  tho 
negatiye. 

In  the  first  place  we  want  a  nomenclature  suitable  for  discussion, 
in  which  no  particular  philosophical  or  psychological  theory  has 
been  adopted,  and    consequently  one   which  does  not  inyolve  or 


favour  one  theory  in  preference  to  another.  We  aluo  want  a  nomen- 
clature which  shall  be  capable  of  common  use ;  common,  I  mean, 
not  merely  to  different  philosophical  and  psychological  schools,  but 
also  to  men  in  general,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  pre- 
philosophic  man. 

Standing  on  this  general  ground  of  common  sense,  and  reviewing 
the  phenomena  as  a  whole,  we  may  reduce  ibem  to  the  following 
general  and  diagrammatic  expression : — 

(1)  Some  one's — (2)  consciousness  of — (3)  something  or,  in 
partly  Cartesian  phrase,  to  the  three  correponding  heads : — 

(1)  Bes  eogitan9'-{2)  Gcgitmtio—(^)  Cogitaia, 

And  the  question  is,  whether  Mind  is  to  be  brought  under  the  first 
or  under  the  second  head ;  whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  ^'  some 
one "  or  with  his  "  consciousness "  —  with  r%$  cogiUm9  or  with 
cogitatio. 

If  we  identify  it  with  the  first  we  make  Mind  an  agent,  the 
Subject  of  consciousness,  but  leave  entirely  open  the  question 
whether  this  agent  is  of  a  physical  or  of  an  immaterial  nature.  If 
we  identify  it  with  the  second,  we  either  dissociate  it  from  the 
Subject,  and  thus  obtain  a  merely  verbal  synonym  of  consciousness, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessary,  or  else 
we  adopt  the  theory  that  consciousness  has  agency  in  itself,  or  is 
Sabject  and  consciousness  in  one. 

Now  custom  and  usage  have  certainly  linked  together,  by 
habitual  association,  the  term  mind  with  the  thought  of  agency — 
vhind  always  suggests  itself  as  an  agent,  a  res  eogitmiM.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  well-known  line — 

I'oof  oprj  Ka\  V0O9  rnxwet  *  tSKXa  K»f<f>a  tm  7«0\c* 

What  sees,  what  hears,  is  mind; 
All  else  is  deaf  and  blind. 

(Bpicharmus,  1.  253.  La  FragmmUa  Phtlosophomm  Grmconm,,  ed. 
Mullach,  vol.  i.,  p.  144 ;  Didot,  Paris.)  And  perhaps  more  plainly 
still  in  Virgil's— JIfatw  agiicU  molem,  et  magno  Be  rtyrpore  mitcet 
Consequently,  if  we  adopt  the  nomenclature  which  identifies  mind 
with  consciousness,  we  practically  favour  the  adoption  of  the 
hypothesis — ^that  consciousness  has  agency  in  itself,  or  is  Sabiect 
and  consciousness  in  one.  And,  therefore,  until  this  hypothesis  has 
been  legitimately  established,  and  even  in  order  to  examine  and 
discuss  it  fairly,  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  a  nomenclature  which 
identifies  mind  with  consciousness. 


01  : 
yet 


Bnt  tills  is  not  ttll.  Tbere  arc  certain  thooretical  coiiBid oration s 
'which  militate  strungly  against  the  ideutificHtinn. 

1.  If  ire  identify  mind  with  conscioasness,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  those  states  and  opei'ivtious,  commonly  tttlled  mental,  which  are 
either  partially  or  entirely  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness , 
and  some  kiods  iif  which  never  rise  above  it,  Jnclnding,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  psycholo^sts,  the  whole  aotor  and  efferent  action 
of  bmin  and  nerve — states  and  operations  which,  tboogh  unconscious, 
yet  form  parts  of  one  connected  system  with  those  which  are  attended 
with  conscionsneas,  and  the  existence  of  which,  as  matter  of  infer- 
ence, ia  nndnabted  P  Are  these  to  be  excluded  from  mind,  as  they 
dtnst  be,  if  mitid  and  conntno'as'iesB  are  to  be  made  synonymous  ?  In 
i-TJew  of  these  states  and  operations  mind  is  the  larger  term  of  the 


^^_uid 
^^Hdete 


an 


2.  There  is  another  sense  in  which  contewumess  is  a  larger  term 
than  mind.  It  has  two  quite  distinct  bat  inseparable  charactern : 
(1)  aaw)ii(eni,in  which  character  it  iniludes  all  objects,  all  eogitata,  as 
being  the  knowledge,  but  not  in   any  sense  the  producer,  of  them; 

(2)  as  procejis,  in  which  character  its  bfatea  and  operations  are  pro- 
mts one  of  another,  antecedent  stiites  and  operations  producing  and 
rtermiaing  subsequent  ones,  as  parts  of  knowledge,  the  former  being 
^e  cotifie  (ognoacendi  of  thi^  latter,  but  not  in  any  way  producing  thm 
real  objects  thought  of  by  them.  Consciousness  in  this  sense  is 
™  rpiiifuna,  being  the  knowledge,  or  subjective  aspect,  of  all 
tfaings  whatever.  Mitul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  name  of  one  kind, 
and  one  kind  only,  of  the  objects  known.  A  mind  is  an  indlvidnal 
real  existent,  one  among  tq  ovia, 

Thns,  while  in  one  dii'ection  tte  term  mind  overlaps  the  tei'm 
etm*eioutness,  in  another  ciinscioiimu^s^  overlaps  miiui.  The  two  cannot 
be  co-ext«n8ive,  and  therefore  making  synonyms  of  them  can  lead 
only  to  perpetuate  the  confusion  of  thought  fittm  which  it  seems  to 
Spring. 

3.  The  very  form  of  the  word  ctmaciainnesi  shows  that  it  means 
an  attribute,  not  a  subject  of  attributes.  Tbe  word  mind  on  the  other 
hand    indicates   a  subject  and    not    an    attribute.     Mind    must   be 

ineralised  in  meaning,  so  as  to  signify  meiitalily,  or  else  cantdMuneu 
inot  be  particnlai-ised  so  as  to  mean  a  coruciousnets,  before  the  two 
'terms  can  be  treated  as  synonyms.  And  this  alone  would,  in  my 
Opinion,  be  a  fatal  objection  to  doing  so,  namely,  that  it  leaves  nn- 
detenained  and  unmarked  which  of  the  two  wayti  it  is  intended  to 
take,  I  mean,  whether  it  is  intended  to  generalise  mind,  or  to 
particolarise  contcioufness. 

The  word  mind  has,  no  doubt,  &  meaning  of  its  own,  just  as  much 
tiie  word  coiuoiimtnegi,  though  its  precise  meaning  is  by  n 
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equally  evident.  It  is  a  name  for  Subjects,  and  characterises  them 
hj  picking  out  one  of  their  functions,  or  group  of  functious.  In  my 
own  opinion  it  is  best  employed  to  mean  the  Subject  considered  as  a 
reasoning  being,  that  is,  in  its  intellectual  or  thinking  functions ;  just 
as  the  WiU  is  a  name  for  the  Subject  considered  in  its  volitional  or 
immanently  active  fonctions;  the  Sovl^  a  name  for  it  considered 
either  in  its  vital,  living  functions,  or  else  in  its  emotional  and 
imaginative  functions ;  and  the  Person  or  Ego,  a  name  for  it  in  its 
character  of  having  the  idea  of  Self,  remembering  its  own  states  and 
actions,  and  referring  them  to  itself.  So  it  is  also  with  the  term 
ffUndy  which  thus  receives  a  meaning  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
term  consciousness^  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  not  attempted  to 
identify  them. 


II. — By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  GoUegey 

Oxford. 

Hy  ''  Consciousness  "  I  understand  the  fact  of  my  being  aware  that 
I  feel,  think,  act,  or  am  acted  on  in  any  way.  "  Cousciousness  of  an 
event "  is  the  reference  of  an  event  to  myself  as  knowing  it.  Con- 
sciousness is  the  most  certain  fact  in  the  universe.  It  is  the  only 
absolutely  certain,  it  is  the  ultimate  fact.  Attempt  to  think  away 
everything  else — the  thinking  (cogitatio)  remains.  **Cog%to,  ergo 
sum,*'  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  contain  a  fallacy  (if  we  read  more 
into  "  sum  "  than  is  contained  "  in  cogito")  ;  but  " Duhito,  ergo  cogito,*' 
is  absolutely  valid.  Now  Consciousness,  from  the  very  meaning  of 
it,  includes  in  it  an  "Ego,"  an  I.  [In  ^* cogito"  the  termination 
expresses  the  "  I."]  Of  course,  the  term  "  SeZZ-conscionsness  "  may 
be  used  in  a  fuller  sense  to  express  a  recognition  only  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  reflection  at  an  advanced  stage  in  knowledge.  We  talk 
of  simple  and  straightforward  persons  "  showing  an  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,"  meaning  that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reflecting 
about  self,  of  making  self  an  object  of  thought :  we  cannot  possibly 
mean  that  their  conscious  life  does  not  contain  a  reference  of  all  that 
happens  to  the  self,  as  knowing  subject.  A  self,  or  Ego  (the  Latin 
word  is  perhaps  preferable,  because  we  can  keep  it  more  free  from 
irrelevant  connotation),  as  the  subject  thinking,  is  there  in  the  very 
fact  of  consciousness.  Sensation  implies  it,  as  soon  as  sensation  can 
possibly  give  rise  to  any  knowledge,  as  soon  as  feeling  becomes  "  I 
feel  this.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  "  the  human  Mind  "  is  a  hypothetical  sub- 
stance to  which  we  can  ascribe  qualities.    We  do  not  know  it  in 
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anj  Rtrict  sense.  We  assume  it  for  convenience.  We  talk  of  it  as 
something  parallel  with  the  bodj,  existing  alongside  of  (or  in)  the 
body;  and  then  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  relations  between 
mind  and  body,  not  noticing  that  one  of  the  pair  is  a  merely  con- 
jectural entity.  The  body  we  know  as  a  thing,  or  complex  of  things, 
existing  in  space  and  time ;  we  have  no  such  knowledge  of  the  Mind 
Bs  9k  res  cogitans.  The  "  I "  is  what  knows,  and  for  that  reason  can 
never  be  fully  knoum.  The  attempt  to  make  it  into  an  object,  a  thing 
existing  among  other  things,  involves  the  attempt  to  jump  outside 
oneself,  which  is  impossible.  For  convenience  we  may  regard  our- 
selves as  mere  objects,  as  existent  things ;  but  that  is  only  a  conve- 
nient psychological  fiction — inconvenient,  or  worse,  as  soon  as  we 
forget  that  it  is  a  fiction.  We  can  only  properly  and  fairly  study  the 
human  Mind  by  studying  what  man  has  done  in  the  world  (language, 
institutions,  religions,  art,  <fec.). 

Thus,  though  I  should  follow  the  President,  by  answering  our 
question  in  the  negative,  my  reasons  for  doing  so  are  very  diffei*ent. 

And  I  must  venture  in  particular  to  disagree  with  several  phrases 
in  his  paper.  As  already  said,  "  res  cogitans  "  {see  p.  6)  seems  to 
me  a  fiction.  "  Cogifatio"  is  a  fact.  "  Ego  cogitans**  represents  all 
that  we  can  know  about  the  subject  that  thinks.  What  the  Ego  is  we 
cannot  say  from  direct  knowledge  of  it,  because  we  cannot  get  out- 
side ourselves  to  look  at  it.  Nor  can  we  know  any  other  self 
except  as  a  series  of  events,  which  we  ascribe  as  acts  to  a  conjectural 
unity  on  the  analogy  of  our  own  self. 

Further,  is  there  not  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  "  subject  '*  ?  (see 
p.  6).  In  the  sense  in  which  we  distinguish  "  subject  thinking  "  fi-om 
"  object  thought,"  the  conscious  self  (which  we  might  call  **  conscious- 
ness " — though  with  some  awkwardness,  because  the  word  has  the 
abstract  termination  '*  ness  ** — to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  fully 
grown  "  self-consciousness  "),  the  conscious  self  is  the  subject.  But 
it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  it  is  a  subject  in  the  sense  of  a 
substance,  a  thing,  underlying  qualities,  though,  of  course,  like  any 
other  noun,  it  may  be  made  the  logical  subject  of  predicates  or  attri- 
butes. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  I  have  used  the  term  "  Ego  "  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  the  President  (see  p.  8).  It  seems  convenient  to 
keep  the  word  for  the  mere  "  I "  which  "  know,"  **  think,"  Ac., 
imply,  whereas  the  word  "person"  is  only  applicable  to  human  beings 
in  a  complicated  social  organisation,  which  bestows  on  them  a  status 
with  legal  and  moral  rights  and  duties,  t.e.,  "  Ego  "  I  keep  as  a  logical 
and  metaphysical  term  (a  term  in  that  Erkenntniss-theorie  of  which 
the  President,  like  Lotze  and  others,  has  become  impatient)  ;  whereas 
*'  person  "  is  a  term  only  applicable  in  Ethics  or  Jurisprudence. 
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If  it  be  asked,  Wliat  is  this  "  Ego  "  ?  Is  it  yon,  or  I,  or  he,  or 
anyone  in  particnlar,  or  is  it  no  one  in  particnlar,  bnt  some  absolute 
**  Ego  "  ? — to  this  question  I  mjist  answer,  though  aware  that  I  shall 
seem  to  be  quibbling,  Of  course  "Ego"  is  always  "I,"  and  not 
"you,"  or  "  he,"  or  "it;"  but  how  the  absolute  presupposition  of  all 
knowledge  and  existence  which  because  it  makes  Time  possible  cannot 
be  in  Time,  how  this  eternal  Ego  manifests  itself  in  each  of  us,  who 
calls  himself  "  I,"  that  question  I  must  leave  to  speculative  metaphy- 
sics. That  our  many  finite  individual  selves  (as  we  consider  them) 
imply  a  self,  one  and  eternal  (i.e.,  time-less),  I  believe  to  be  an 
inevitable  logical  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  knowledge.  But  how  it 
is  so  is  the  one  great  mystery  to  which  eveiy  philosophical  problem 
drives  us  back,  and  the  solution  of  which  is  the  perpetual  endeavour 
of  all  the  great  metaphysical  systems  and  of  all  religions,  so  far  aa 
religion  implies  a  theory  of  the  universe.  These  problems,  moreover, 
are  not  merely  theoretical  as  is  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of  evil. 
But  why  call  this  unity  of  the  Cosmos  a  "  self  "  ?  Why  not  be 
content,  like  the  ancients,  with  calling  it  to  cV  or  to  otf  ?  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that,  apart  from  the  unity  of  self-consciousness,  any  unity 
of  the  Cosmos  is  a  mere  conjecture.  Through  the  senses  we  learn 
not  unity  but  multiplicity.  Yet  it  is  true  that  science  implies  an 
ultimate  unity.  This  unity  we  know  as  a  fact  in  the  "  ego  "  which 
we  cannot  escape,  do  what  we  will.  Therefore  it  is  "  truest  "  to  call 
the  unity  "ego."  This  is  the  advantage  in  terminology  which 
modem  philosophy  has  over  ancient.  We  have  found  a  higher 
category,  that  is  alL 

Certainly  we  may  call  Consciousness  an  attribute,  but  I  cannot 
think  that  much  is  gained  by  calling  it  an  attribute  of  the  mind 
except  for  the  special  purpose  of  marking  ofP  tmconscious  or  sub- 
conscious mental  activities  from  those  which  are  conscious.  Con- 
sciousness may  be  considered  as  an  attribute  of  certain  highly 
organised  matter,  or,  if  the  word  be  used  to  express,  not  a  more  or 
less  permanent  quality,  but  an  occasional  phenomenon,  it  may  signify 
an  event,  or  set  of  events,  which  takes  place  when  certain  material 
conditions  are  fulfilled.  Consciousness,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  whose 
material  conditions  may  be  examined  by  a  natural  science,  just  as  are 
the  conditions  of  light,  electricity  or  life.  But  I  do  not  see  that  this 
is  inconsistent  with  regarding  consciousness  as  also  the  ultimate  fact. 
Though,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, yet  logically  it  is  prior  to  the  whole  universe,  because  implied 
in  all  our  knowledge  of  it. 


WHL—By  Q.  F.  Stoct.  M.A.,  fs/Iow  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 


Tbu  qaeatiott  pregente  tivo  aspecla,  according  a»  it 
B  psychologic&l  or  from   a  metaphjsicEil   point   of  1 
iiiveatif^teit  the   steps    bj   whick  knowledge   groi 
inveatigat«a  the  ultimate  natnre  of  what  is  knona.     Tt 
Pftycliologist  the  problem  before  na  taken  shape  as  foil 
legitimate  in  explaiaing  the  way  in  which  knowledge  t,r 
tco&scions  mental  pi'ocessea  i\a  taking  pltM«  within  the 
'elopment  we  ore  tracing?     The  metaphjsici' 
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very  different  question  to  discnas.  He  must  inqnire  whether 
SnCDnacions  mental  processea  can  have  being,  apart  from  any  con- 
floiotiBueBS  whatever,  incladlng  that  of  the  psjchologist,  who  aaanmes 
them.  To  the  former  of  theae  two  qneatiouB  I  auawer.  Yea ;  to  the 
latter  I  answer.  No. 

I.  From  the  psychological  Btandpoint  the  phrase,  mental  but 
anconsciuas,  may  have  a  deduite  and  useful  meaning,  The  word 
"  mental  "  may,  I  thiuk,  be  applied  with  pr'jpriety  to  an  extra  con- 
Acioua  process,  of  which  the  course  and  working  may  be  tniced  by 
representing  it  as  analogous  to  conflciona  psychological  prooessea,  and 
forming  part  of  the  same  toUtl  dynamical  system  with  them.  In 
inming  such  a  process  we  ahonld  only  bo  pursuing  a  coarae  aimilar 
that  on  which  all  our  knowledge  of  physical  nature  depends.  In 
to  trace  and  accoant  for  the  changes  undergone  by  physical 
uat  of  necessity  picture  them  as  invested  with  a  sensible 
sppeftionce,  even  when  they  are  unperaeived.  This  we  do  even  in  the 
<Mae  of  altiraate  atoms,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  could 
not  appear  as  we  represent  them.  In  like  manner,  the  psychologist 
may,  if  need  be,  establish  continuity  between  events  in  conscionsneaa 
hj  interpolating  between  them  aa  connecting  links,  trains  of  events 
sot  given  in  conscioosnesa,  but  regairded  aa  moiij  or  less  analogous  to 
those  which  ai-o  ao  given.  The  analogy  of  these  hypothetical  pro- 
cenes  to  conscious  processes,  and  their  continuity  with  them  aa 
forming  parts  of  the  same  dynamical  system,  could  only  be  expresaed 
liy  applying  the  term  mental  to  both.  Thus  it  appears  that  from  the 
psychological  standpoint,  something  taaj  conceivably  esiat  which 
JB  mental  and  at  the  aame  time  extra  conscious.  It  is,  therefore, 
niegitimato  to  give  a  definition  of  mind  which  excludes  this  posai- 
hility.      Mind  for  the   psychologist  is   not   aynonymoua  with   con- 


Before  leaving  thia  part  of  the  Bnbject  I  muat  notice  the  question 
wliich  the  Pretiidetit  raisea,  whether  mind  is  ret  eogilant  or  cogitatio. 
As  to  the  oorrectnesa  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  distinctions  I  have  nothing 
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to  rmj.  But  I  am  sironglT  of  opinxm  tbst  mind  cumot  be  idmtified 
eitlier  with  ret  eofUoMM  or  with  cogUmiio^  or  with  coyiiataL,  So  far  ma 
mind  impEes  conflcioiisneaB  it  impiieg  mil  that  is  logicallj  ptc^-snpposed 
IB  coBScioasnen,  just  as  the  word  triasgle  implies  figare  and  sides 
and  angles  and  threeness.  Br  girinir  it  this  meaning'  we  do  not 
prejudge  anr  question.  AD  that  is  implied  in  the  word  conscioiisnesB 
enter  into  the  eoonntation  of  the  wosd  mind.  In  affirming  this  we 
in  no  WSJ  antiripase  the  resnlt  which  logical  analjsis  of  the  import 
of  the  word  coBscioosness  majjKld. 

With  the  statement  that  mind  is  a  snbject  and  eopscioasness  an 
attribnte  I  agree.  I  fail,  howerer,  to  see  that  a  snbiect  in  the 
grammatical  sense  is  anrdiing  distznct  from  its  attnbstes  in  a 
pernectij  determinate  form. 

II. — ^Taming  to  the  metaph^rsical  aspect  of  oor  proUera,  I  ask 
whether  the  nnoonecions  processes  posited  in  psjchologj  maj  eaosi 
mpmrt  from  anr  conscioiisnesB  whaterer.  To  this  yiestion  there  can 
be  bat  one  answer  if  mj  explanation  of  what  is  meant  br  anconscions 
meirtal  proeeia  be  accepted.  It  is  something  which  exists  onh'  for 
a  Terj  conscioos  person  indeed,  ue^  the  psrdiologiBt.  I  do  not 
mean  to  saj  that  what  the  psychologist  thinks  and  speaks  of  as 
nnconscioas  mental  process  is  in  itself  nothing.  Bat  I  do  affirm 
that,  taken  per  je,  it  cannot  in  anj  intelligible  sense  be  called  an 


From  this  point  of  Tiew  the  question.  Is  it  mind  ?  is  identical 
with  the  question.  Is  it  some  mode  of  consciousness?  I  mar  add 
that  I  can  attach  no  other  mpanfng  than  this  to  the  apparemtlj 
more  general  question.  Does  it  exist  P 

For  metaphysics,  consciousness  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  through  and  for  which  all  things  are. 


IV.— By  Bksxasd  BoeASQUKT,  IfJL,  laU  Fellow  amd  Ttdor  of 

Ukwertihf  Cdlegey  Oxford. 

I  BCGnr  by  naming  two  problems,  which  I  consider  myself  dis- 
charged from  discussing,  as  they  hare  not  been  discussed  in  the 
preTious  papersw  I.  Can  mind  exist  without  consciousness,  in  the  par- 
ticular sense  that  design  or  purpose  is  to  be  found  operatire  in  unoon- 
scions  nature  ?  2.  Can  consciousness  exist  without  mind,  in  the  particu- 
lar sense  that  units  cl  inorganic  matter  are  to  be  regarded  as  charged 
with  or  consisting  in  elements  of  consciousness,  not  conomtrated 
into  individual  minds? 

INsBUHing  theM  two  questions^  I  find  the  problem  as  stated  bj 
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both  the  PreBident  and  Mr.  Ritchia  to  tarn  on  the  foot  that  mind  as 
a  concrete  n&meis  taken  to  mean  a  thing  or  sabject,  while  conscioDB. 
neea  as  an  abstract  uams  is  taken  to  mean  an  attribute  or  general 
characteristic.  Both  writers,  however,  recognise  that  this  lexico- 
graphical rule  is  not  absolute,  and  what  Mr,  Ritchie  sajs  of  oonscions- 
nees  as  =  the  conscious  sel  i  appears  to  me  to  apply  precisely  to  mind 
when  taken  as  a  concrete  name. 

Starting  from  this  point  I  shall  on  the  whole  dispute  the  concln- 
aion  at  which  in  common  they  have  arrived.  I  shall  admit  a 
diifference  in  meaning  between  mind  and  conacionsneas ;  but  I  shall 
not  consent  to  treat  this  as  a  difference  in  strictly  philosophical  usage. 
I  shall  maintain  that  mind  and  uonsciousneaa  are  co-eiten?ive  though 
not  synonymous  terms. 

I  think  that  Knglish  usage  leaves  no  donht  that  "  my  mind  *'  and 
"  mind  "  are  capable  of  precisely  analogous  significations  to  those  of 
"  my  coiisoioOHnesa  "  and  "  conscionsnesa,"  respectively.  In  modem 
language,  &t  all  events,  there  is  no  real  hindrance  to  using  abstract 
terms  as  ooncretea.  The  practical  distinction  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
mind  is  a  popular  and  prima  f<u^e  unreflective  term,  while  con- 
scionsneaa  is  an  analytic  term  of  comparatively  recent  growth  (Skeat 
does  not  mention  it),  and  bears  its  analytic  meaning  on  its  face.  It 
U  the  earae  relation  as  between  feeling  and  seaBation,  or  will  and 
volition. 

The  views  both  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Ritchie  have  the  pecnharity 
that  they  rather  tend  to  impeach,  a  tall  events  the  nafuraZ  usage  of  the 
older  and  less  reflective  term.  Mr.  Ritchie  regards  mind  as  something 
not  knowable,  although  habitually  treated  as  a  thing  or  hypothetical 
Bnbntance.  The  President  regards  it  as  including  a  false  or  disputable 
idea — that  of  agency,  and  as  therefore  neither  identifiable  with  con- 
Bcionsnese,  nor  to  be  assumed  as  real  apart  from  cousciousness.  He 
proposes  a  use  for  the  word,  of  which  I  cannot  approve — "  The 
subject — in  ita  intellectual  functions,"  apparently  excluding  the  Will. 

I  have  to  examiuo  these  two  ideas ;  that  miud  in  the  ordinary 
sense  implies  a  thing  or  substance  which  is  not  knowable,  but  which 
is  only  assumed  for  convenience  sake ;  and  that  mind  in  the  ordinary 
■ense  implies  agency,  which  is  something  disputable,  and  not  attri- 
butable to  consciousness.  My  purpose  in  doing  so  is  on  the  whole 
to  defend  the  ordinaiy  usage. 

My  mind  I  take  to  be  the  totality  of  ideas  and  feelings  attached 
to  my  sentient  experience,  which  of  course  is  not  definable  qaa 
uutient,  by  identity  of  quality.  This  totality  is  coloured  tbroughoat 
by  a  self- identical  character  and  set  of  purpo.ses. 

As  Mr.  Ritchie  contends,  it  is  not  a  thing  among  things  in  space. 
Space  for  me  is  in  it.     It  is,  therefore,  not  knowable  as  a  thing  in 
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^Miee.  Hm  wmnm  mmj  be  nud  of  a  mnsicml  dord,  of  a  colour  srstem, 
or  of  m  toothache.  And,  moreorer,  no  thing  conld  be  in  space  if  it 
were  onl J  in  ^paoe.  It  mnat  have  a  eontinnons  qnaKtj,  or  identitj 
throngfaont  iU  extended  parts,  or  else  it  would  not  present  its  parts 
aa  parts  of  a  thing.  Therelbre  the  mind  has  onlj,  in  a  stronger 
•ease,  a  character  which  attaches  to  ererytlung  in  ^aoe.  And 
althcogh  not  in  space,  it  is  nnqoestionablj  gtia  sentient,  in  time, 
thon^  this  relation  also  is  onlj  made  possible  bj  its  being  more 
than  in  time. 

The  onlj  difference  between  m j  mind  and  a  thing  for  knowle^ge^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  mj  mind  is  a  totality,  and  erery  thing  is  ai» 
abstraction  within  that  totality.  Bnt  I  cannot  see  that  m  j  mind  is  m 
hypothetical  snbetance  in  any  sense  in  which  a  thing  admitted  to  be^ 
knowable  is  not.  A  thing  is  a  nniyersal,  a  synthesis  of  differences, 
and  my  mind  as  a  totaKty  is  the  most  concrete  of  all  syntheses,  and 
is  not  merely  a  nnity  in  general,  bnt  a  pasticnlar  nnity  oolonred 
tiiroDghoat  by  a  recognisable  qnaUty.  I  do  not  see  how  we>  can 
tiiink  of  mind  as  not  so  coloared.  To  divorce  mind  fran  sense  may 
be,  perhaps,  like  diTorcing  the  concaye  from  the  convex.  A  mind 
not  at  all  in  time,  and  viewing  things  pnrdy  tub  wpeeie  cetermtoHm, 
may  be,  I  sospect,  a  creation  of  a  false  abstraction.  Bat  howoier 
this  may  be,  my  immediate  point  is  that  my  mind  is  to  its  attribntes 
p-ecisely  as  the  town  of  London  to  its  attributes,  and  if  the  one  is  n 
hypothetical  substance  and  knowable  only  by  a  fiction,  then  so  is  the 
other. 

And  secondly,  I  csainot  see  that  my  mind  thus  regarded  becomes 
an  agent  or  enti^  in  any  disputable  sense.  Nothing  that  we  thus 
say  about  it  tends  to  make  it  anything  beyond  its  actual  content. 
We  imply  no  noumenon,  except  as  a  totality  is  a  noumenon,  because 
thought  is  needed  to  bind  its  differences  together.  The  ooneeption 
of  agency  would  repay  examination.  I  take  agency  to  be  the  form 
assumed  by  imperfect  explanation,  when  the  matter  to  be  explained 
consists  of  events  in  time.  Therefore,  in  as  far  as  my  mind  is  a 
series  in  time,  it  weald  present,  when  beini?  imperfectly  explained,  an 
aspect  of  agency.  This  carries  no  connotation  of  anything  b^nd 
consciousness,  but  is  simply  the  ordinary  expression  of  a  connected 
series  in  time  in  which  we  refer  the  latter  part  to  the  former,  because 
we  cannot  refer  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  we  do  not  yet 
possess. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  my  mind  is  a  fiction  or  hypothesis 
in  a  sense  in  which  my  consciousness  is  not,  or  that  my  mind  implies 
agency  in  a  sense  in  which  my  consciousness  does  not.  When  we 
speak  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  we  mean  the  totality  of  a  certain  con- 
sciousness as  oonsciousnesSy  with  a  certain  purpose  and  a  certain 


lonp  »nd  mood.  When  we  my,  "  My  mind  leans  to  that  conrse  of 
lecion,"  wearejndging  a  predicate  of  a  subject  wliich  inelndeH  it, 
and  bringing  order  into  a  total  complex  of  i-elations  and  events.  If 
sucli  a  judgment  is  a  predication  of  agency,  then  I  think  agency  is  a 
very  harmless  conception,  and  quite  inevitable  in  jndgment,  whether 
abont  oonsciouanesa  or  abont  mind. 

One  further  difficnlty  is,  I  think,  iiimply  solved  by  keeping  to  the 
analogy  of  a  thing.  Doea  my  mind  include  unoonsciona  states,  and 
therefore  include  something  which  is  not  conscionsness  P  Does 
poison,  I  should  ask,  include  arsenic  when  no  one  is  eating  it,  and 
therefore  inelude  something  which  is  not  acting  in  any  way  as 
poison?  Yon  may  say,  "Yes,  because  the  conditions  of  the  poison- 
ing are  permanent,  although  the  poisoning  is  intermittent."  This  is 
plansible  with  the  arsenic,  becanse  the  thing  persists  in  it«  other 
properties;  but,  of  course,  all  these  other  properties  can  theoretically 
have  their  manifestation  suspended,  And  in  the  case  of  mind  this  is  so. 
If  yon  say  that  the  conditions  maet  persist  or  the  effect  could  nob 
be  apparent,  T  may  reply,  "  Perhaps  ;  bnt  how  do  jou  know  that  the 
oonditiona  of  mind  which  persist  in  the  breaks  of  consciousness  are 
sneh  as  should  be  called  Mind  ?"  lo  ordinary  life  we  cannot  veiitnre 
on  this  inference,  or  wc  do  it  very  irregularly.  Yon  may  call  the 
pipe  fnam  whieh  a  fountain  plays  "the  fountain  "  or  not.  The  fact 
fria,  T  do  not  think  that  in  our  osage  we  mean  to  apply  mind  to  nncoU' 
Jwrious  states.  I  think  we  characterise  the  subject  by  a  feature  which 
B  continued  identity,  and  leave  this  feature  to  take  care  of  its  own 
fplieation.  Intermittent  identity  is  no  hindrance  to  unity  if  the 
Iftracters  of  the  intermittent  content  are  recognisable.  Out  of  sight, 
r#iit  of  mind :  to  call  to  mind  ;  to  mind  in  the  sense  of  attending  or 
remembering — all  go  to  show  that  mind  involves  consciousness.  To 
say  that  the  conditions  are  there,  that  an  activity  is  dormant,  that  an 
attribute  is  not  being  manifcsted^all  simply  mean  that  somethiog  is 
not  hsppening.  bnt  we  know,  more  or  less  specifically,  nnder  what 
circnmstjinces  it  would  be  likely  to  happen  again. 

Therefore,  apart  from  the  two  problems  mentioned  at  first,  I  take 
mind  to  be  converfible  with  consciousness:  only  while  con  scion  t-ness  ia 
K  negative  superficial  t«rm  meaning  the  characteristic  of  being  not 
(isleep,  mind  rather  means  the  totality  of  a  conecionSQess  in  all  its 
grades  and  with  all  its  organised  relations.  Mind  in  the  abstract,  aa 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  said,  no  doubt  should  bo  looked  for  in  its  works  ;  but 
what  is  the  philosophy  of  mind  if  it  is  not  the  revelation  by  the 
analysia  of  these  works  of  the  conseiotiB  world  or  concrete  conseiona- 
neaa  of  the  artist,  the  citieen,  or  the  saint  ? 

What  I  have  said  determines  my  position  towards  Mr.  Stent's 
•onlenlions.      I  agree  that  in  psychology  as  a  working  BciAnaft  ^« 
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maj  conyeniently  speak  of  anconscious  mental  states.  But  I  soe  no 
use  in  shirking  the  paradox  and  pretending  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  unconscious  states  of  consciousness.  If  instead  of 
unconscious  mental  states  we  spoke  of  unconscious  states  of  mind, 
then  I  think  our  paradox  would  be  unavoidable.  It  is,  as  Mr. 
Stout  says,  exactly  parallel  to  talking  of  things  as  having  sensuous 
qualities  when  not  objects  of  sense.  But  I  cannot  sympathise  with 
his  perfect  indulgence  towards  this  supposed  habit,  which  I  believe 
that  I  have  accounted  for  rightly  above.  We  characterise  things 
by  their  qualities  without  noting  that  the  qualities  are  intermittent, 
but  we  do  not  mean  seriously  to  ascribe  to  things  out  of  reach  of 
sense  qualities  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  those  which  they 
have  for  sense.  If  we  speak  of  a  thing  which  we  do  not  see,  as 
red,  we  mean  that  seen  in  a  white  light  it  would  be  red,  we  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  something  like  red  now.  If  we  know  the 
other  properties  which  are  relatively  permanent,  and  are  real  con- 
ditions of  red,  we  may,  or  may  not,  use  red  to  =  them,  according 
as  they  seem  remote  or  not.  But  apart  from  this,  '^  red "  for  a 
red  thing  in  the  dark  is  merely  a  name  of  a  problem,  and  that  is 
what  unconscious  mental  states  are.  We  do  not  mean  to  pledge 
ourselves  that  they  are  at  once  mental  and  unconscious. 

Therefore,  in  Metaphysics,  I  must,  with  Mr.  Stout,  reject  even 
this  shadow  of  a  difference  between  Mind  and  Consciousness, 
because  Metaphysics  admits  of  no  fictions.  But  I  cannot  accept 
Mr.  Stout's  reason  for  the  identification  of  unconscious  states  with 
consciousness  in  Metaphysic,  viz.,  because  in  reality  they,  like 
everything  else,  are  relative  to  a  knowing  consciousness.  This 
argument  would  prove  equally  well  that  an  inkstand  is  conscious- 
ness. But  an  inkstand  though  in  consciousness,  is  in  consciousness 
as  unconscious ;  a  mind  is  in  consciousness  as  conscious.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  form  of  existence,  but  of  the  content.  We  assume 
in  metaphysics  that  everything  is  in  consciousness,  but  for  that 
reason  we  go  on  to  ask  how  in  consciousness  P 


V. — By  S.  Alexandib,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College^  Oxford;  VicO' 

President. 

Though  the  question  is  put  before  us  as  one  of  nomenclature,  it  is 
evident  from  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speakers  that  their  decision 
of  the  question  of  langaage  rests  upon  f andamental  differences  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  consciousness  itself.  I  shall,  therefore, 
make  no  apology  for  beginning  with  this,  the  more  important  aspect 
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of  the  problem.  I  can  only  regret  that  the  debate  is  graced  by  no 
representative  of  the  strictly  empirical  psychology,  and  the  more  so 
because  though  I  shall  not  come  to  quite  the  same  result  I  believe 
myself  to  be  in  essential  agreement  with  Mr.  Bosanquet,  and  shall 
seem  sometimes  to  be  merely  repeating  "  the  song  which  floats  last 
about  the  hearer*s  ears." 

Waiving  the  ultimate  question,  I  shall  first  try  to  show  that, 
supposing  we  believe  in  the  identity  of  mind  and  consciousness,  our 
belief  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  arguments  alleged  against  the 
identity.  The  President's  fear  is  that  to  identify  them  would  be  to 
attribute  to  consciousness  agency.  The  objection  is  hardly  answered 
by  saying  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  the  mind  has  been,  and  is,  held  to  be 
passive,  for  the  distinction  is  one  of  degree.  When  the  part  played 
by  the  mind  itself  in  any  mental  state  is  more  important  or  striking 
or  more  decisive  than  the  contribution  of  the  foreign  cause,  we  regard 
the  mind  as  active ;  in  the  contrary  case  we  regard  it  as  passive.  But 
it  is  surely  impossible  to  reproach  consciousness  with  being  an 
agent  until  it  is  explained  in  what  sense  we  attribute  agency  to 
anything  whatever.  And  it  is  the  more  unreasonable  because 
our  idea  of  agency  is  largely  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  our  mind  and  will.  A  thing  is,  I  think,  called  an 
agent,  or  said  to  be  active  when  one  or  more  events  in  the  thing  or 
states  of  it  lead  up  to  or  are  transformed  into  some  other  event  or 
state,  either  in  some  other  thing  or  in  the  thing  itself.  The  brickbat 
that  killed  Pyrrhus  was  an  agent,  because  such  poor  qualities  and 
states  as  mass  and  fall  were  sufficient  to  crack  the  skull  of  a  king. 
And  if  mind  were  nothing  else  but  a  complex  of  conscious  states  it 
would  be  an  agent  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 

The  grounds  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  view  are  very  different ;  he  denies 
that  consciousness  can,  except  by  a  psychological  fiction,  be  regarded 
as  a  thing  like  other  things ;  it  is  something  unique,  which  is  the 
condition  of  knowledge  and  of  reality,  is  itself  not  in  time,  and  is 
the  reproduction  of  that  consciousness  which  is  the  unity  of  the 
world.  But  this  view  seems  to  me  partly  to  contradict  facts,  and 
partly  to  rest  on  an  assumption.  So  far  as  it  denies  consciousness  to 
bo  the  object  of  knowledge,  it  contradicts  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
experience  in  every  description  which  we  give  of  our  own  mental 
condition  or  may  read  in  the  pages  of  a  novelist.  The  difficulty  of 
observing  our  minds  does  not  prove  that  we  cannot  observe  them. 
The  assumption  I  allade  to  is  the  inference  from  the  peculiar  and 
unique  character  of  certain  mental  states  to  the  existence  of  a 
unique  and  peculiar  subject,  which  is  altogether  out  of  line  with 
what  we  call  natural  objects.  The  course  of  reasoning  proves 
too  much.     If  an  electrical  machine  could  think  and  speak  (and 
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we  may  imagine  its  words  would  be  more  sparkling  than  V 
can  represent  them),  it  might  saj,  **  Electricity  is  nniqae  and  the 
source  of  all  reality,  and  is  thus  entirely  incomparable  with  any 
other  thing ;  my  electricity  does  not  exist  in  a  succession  of  flashes, 
but  is  the  condition  of  such  succession,  and  it  postulates  as  the 
unity  of  the  whole  world  an  electricity  of  which  mine  is  the  repro^ 
duction."  With  this  view  all  electrical  thinkers  would  agree  who 
held  the  truth  of  things  to  be  what  they  are  when  seen  sub  specie 
electricitatis.  We  know  they  would  be  wrong,  but  they  would  be 
making  an  inference  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  inference  in 
question. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  mind  is  a  thing  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  all  other  things,  and  that  it  is  a  peculiar  and  unique  thing 
in  the  same  way  as  other  things  are  peculiar  and  unique.  The  mind 
is  a  name  which  we  give  to  the  complex  or  unity  of  what  we  call 
mental  states,  just  as  the  stone  is  the  complex  or  unity  of  the  states 
of  the  stone.  These  states  are  modes  of  behaviour  towards  all  other 
things,  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  different  from  its  modes  of 
behaviour  but  identical  with  them.  They  constitute  it  a  thing 
because  of  their  character,  or  quality,  or  content.  But  different 
things  behave  differently,  and  what  constitutes  their  peculiarity  is 
the  difference  in  their  modes  of  behaviour.  The  mind  then  is  the 
unity  of  its  states,  a  unity  effected  by  what  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  their 
contents,  and  it  owes  its  peculiarity  not  to  being  something  entirely 
disparate  with  other  things  but  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  states,  in 
the  same  way  as  an  animal  differs  from  a  stone,  or  an  elephant  from 
a  tiger.  Some  mental  states  are  entirely  identical  in  man  and  the 
animals,  but  the  most  important  and  eharacteristic  of  them  have  the 
property  that  they  imply  a  distinction  between  the  actual  feeling  or 
impression  and  the  idea.  But  this  so-called  distinction  of  the  mind 
from  its  object  I  regard  similarly  as  only  one  of  the  peculiar  modes 
in  which  the  mind  behaves.  Knowledge,  again,  is  on  this  view 
merely  a  property  or  quality  of  the  thing  called  mind,  and  to  argue 
immediately  from  knowledge  to  reality  I  regard,  therefore,  as  unwar- 
rantable. My  difference  from  Mr.  Bosanquet  is,  I  think,  only  one  of 
expression ;  to  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  **  totality  coloured  by  a  par- 
ticular quality  '*  may  give  the  idea  of  concealing  the  fact  which 
Mr.  Ritchie  expresses  by  his  doctrine  of  consciousness.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  quality  to  colour  the  totality  except  the  qualities  of  the 
states,  which  are  combined  into  the  totality. 

If  I  go  a  step  further  it  is  not  with  a  desire  to  raise  fresh  matters 
of  debate,  but  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  ultimate  question.  So 
far  from  the  mind  being  out  of  line  with  other  things,  I  believe 
%ere  is  a  perfect  continuity  between  its  peculiar  states  and  theirs* 


fence  r  am  nnaWe  to  accept  the  proposition  that  c 
taly  an  attribnte   of  the  brain.      Any   kind  of   i 

inlciuf;,  is  renlly  an  attribute  only  of  that  totality  o 
unified  under  the  name  of  mind.  The  notion  of  a  mere  paralleliBm 
of  brain  and  mind  aeema  to  me  fictitious.  The  brain  as  brain  is  the 
masa  of  matter  which  we  can  dissect,  and  in  which  certain  physical 
actions  take  place.  When  it  hecooieB,  as  we  say,  coasciona,  it  is  no 
longer  brain,  bat  is  conacioasneas  itself.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the 
development  of  things,  we  arrive  at  that  complex  mode  of  behaviour 
we  call  conscionsnesa ;  bub  that  conscioasncss  is  brain  only  when 
considered  in  it«  merely  physical  Ijehaviour,  just  as  light  may  !•« 
considered  physically  as  waves  of  ether  but  is  itaelf  light.  True, 
oonacionanesB  depends  on  physical  conditions,  bat,  equally,  every- 
t^iug  else  (f-3.,  electricity  depends  on  conditions  simpler  thim 
itself).  At  a  cci'tuin  stt^e  you  have  the  amoeba,  at  a  higher  etaj^ 
yon  have  the  lion ;  so,  at  a  higher  stage  still,  yon  have  the  thing 
called  mind,  or  consciousneas,  depoadeat  on  the  things  that  precede 
it,  and  continuous  with  them,  yet  peculiar  and  distinct  from 
them. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  at  issue  ;  I  have  spoken  of  the  stiteo 
(rf  the  mind  by  the  general  term  mental  slates  in  order  to  postpone  the 
nltimat^  question.  For  in  determining  whether  mind  and  couacioufl- 
nen  are  synonymona  there  is  a  twofold  difficulty.  One  is  the  difficulty 
of  language,  what  things  the  word  consciousness  covers.  Tbe  other 
difficulty  is  of  facta,  viz. :  to  determine  where  mind  itself  begins.  The 
preceeding  remarks  were  made  in  order  tu  point  out  that  this  second 
difficulty  is  the  same  as  meets  na  whenever  we  try  to  define  where  a 
peculiar  apeciea  begins.  Between  it  and  its  predecessors  there  is  a 
aeries  of  intermediate  links  which  render  the  determination  of  the 
^>eoiaa  more  or  leas  arbiti'ary.  It  is  natural  that  if  mind  is  really  a 
thing  continuous  with  organic  and  inoi^nnic  things,  we  should  be 
perplexed  by  states  which  seem  neither  physical  nor  mental.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  so-called  unBonscious  states.  Uow  shall  we 
dptermine  whether  these  are  states  of  mind,  or  merely  of  body  ?  It 
ia  certain  that  the  word  mind  has  tended  to  limit  itself  to  the  higher 
states  beginning  with  feeling.  But  the  reverse  was  the  case  in 
Greek,  where  ^"X!  included  any  state  from  thought  down  to  nutri- 
tion and  growth.  We  have  dilTerentiated  the  nanl  into  life  and  mind, 
but  the  difficulty  of  determining  where  animal  leaves  off  and  man 
begins  is  not  greater  than  that  of  determining  where  life  leaves 
off  and  mind  begins. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty  ns  ta  the  nse  of  "conscious  "  and 
**  ooBsciousness."  I  have  to  notice  fii-st  that  the  words  are  used  iu  a 
Bacrower  and  a  wider  sense.       In    the  strict    sense    we   mean    by 
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consciousness,  to  qnote  Mr.  Ritchie,  '^  the  fact  that  I  am  aware 
that  I  feel,  think  etc."  In  other  words,  conscionsness  inyolves 
the  element  of  attention.  The  limited  meaning,  is,  I  believe,  the 
source  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  consciousness.  Ordinary 
language  (a^  in  the  phrase — I  have  no  consciousness  of  guilt)  uses 
the  word  chiefly  in  this  sense.  But  these  states  are  quite  highly 
developed  states  of  mind.  At  other  times,  however,  we  include  under 
the  word  conscionsness  (e.g.,  we  say  of  a  paralytic,  he  is  without 
consciousness),  and  certainly  under  the  adjective  conscious  (e.g.y 
conscious  life  as  equivalent  to  waking  life  or  again  the  animals  would 
be  described  as  conscious),  the  whole  of  our  feelings  and  ideas  even 
where  attention  is  not  implied.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bosanquet  that 
''  consciousness  "  is  for  the  most  part  a  scientific  term,  while  I  think 
'*  conscious  '*  is  more  popular.  The  phrase  ^*  states  of  consciousness  " 
would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  usage,  and  has  been  extended 
by  science  downwards  over  a  wider  area  than  is  proper  to  it.  And  it 
may  be  noted  how  this  pix>cess  has  reacted  upon  the  word  "  mind ; " 
for  as  the  unconscious  states  have  been  shown  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  conscious  the  word  '*  mind  *'  has  tended  to  move 
downwards,  and  we  begin  to  feel  less  repugnance  to  the  unnatural 
idea  of  unconscious  action  of  the  mind,  though  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  action  is  not  merely  an  action  of  the  brain. 

We  have,  then,  both  to  face  the  ambiguity  of  "  consciousness  "  and 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  mind  itself.  If  we  regard  mind  and  con- 
sciousness as  identical,  as  both  applying  to  the  waking  life,  we  have 
the  further  difficulty  of  dreams,  which  are  certainly  operations  of  the 
mind,  but  are  not  so  naturally  described  as  states  of  consciousness. 
Yet  we  do  speak  of  ourselves  as  conscious  in  dreams :  in  nightmares, 
for  example,  we  are  *'  conscious "  of  great  weights  upon  us,  and  we 
have  begun  already  to  speak  of  the  dream-consciousness,  and  from 
the  expression  waking-consciousness  it  is  but  a  step  to  sleeping- 
consciousness.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  there  is  no  absolute  answer 
to  the  question,  that  the  terms  are  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  I  believe 
the  cause  is  the  attention  directed  by  psychology  to  subconscious  and 
unconscious  states,  which  has  at  once  extended  the  meaning  of  the 
narrow  word  *'  consciousness  "  and  shaken  the  stability  of  the  word 
**  mind."  But  the  case  may  be  truly  stated  by  saying  that,  in  their 
present  use,  mind  and  consciousness  tend  to  coincide,  but  that  con- 
sciousness moves  more  slowly,  and  leaves  a  margin  below  itself 
to  which  mind  may  be  more  naturally,  but  not  exclusively,  applied. 
"  Mind  '*  and  **  conscious  "  coincide  more  accurately  still.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  future  use  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  partly  arbitrary, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  more  freedom  with  the  word  "  con- 
sciousness/' and,   in   the   second    place,   we   must  leave   it   to    the 
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physiologists  and  psydiologists  to  determine  definitely  whether  nn- 
conscious  states  are  really  more  like  mind  or  more  like  body.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  a  great  convenience,  no  matter  how  we  fix  the 
limits  of  mind,  if  we  could  reserve  consciousness  for  the  more  strictly 
conscious  perceptive  or  apperceptive  acts,  leaving  mind  to  embrace  all 
mental  states.  But  such  a  distinction  would  have  to  be  recognised 
as  arbitrary,  and  is  sure  to  conflict  with  the  popular  use  of,  at  any 
rate,  the  adjective  *^  conscious." 


VI. — By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus 

College,  Oxford, 

(A  Reply.) 

As  my  position  Has  been  most  severely  attacked  by  Mr.  Alexander,  it 
seems  best,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  that  I  shoald  confine  myself  to  his 
cnticisms,  and  chiefly  to  those  made  in  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  17 
of  his  paper. 

1.  If  by  "  our  minds  "  be  meant  the  series  of  mental  states  of  which 
we  are  conscious  (with  the  addition  of  certain  other  sub-conscioas 
or  even  unconscious  states  which  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  convenient 
to  call  "  mental "),  I  certainly  do  not  deny  that  we  can  know  and 
study  these  states  as  we  study  any  other  natural  events.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  know  the  consciousness  of  these  states  in  the 
same  way  that  we  know  other  objects.  We  cannot  know  the 
knower  as  we  know  the  known.  The  attempt  to  do  so  involves  a 
regressto  ad  infinitum.  I  must  be  conscious  of  being  conscioas  of 
being  conscious,  etc.,  etc.,  of  feeling  something.  We  cannot, 
except  metaphorically,  get  ontside  ourselves.  I  think  Comte  went 
too  far  in  denying  the  possibility  of  psychology:  but  the  psycho- 
logist has  to  be  warned  that  his  science  involves  more  fictions 
and  metaphors  than  other  sciences.  Mr.  Alexander  refers  to  the 
practice  of  novelists — Well,  I  consider  that  a  good  novelist  makes 
more  valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena 
than  the  professed  votaries  of  psychology,  just  because  he  lets  us  see 
his  characters  talking  (to  themselves  or  others)  and  a^Uing,  instead  of 
giving  us  imaginary  mechanics  about  vivid  and  faint  "  aggregates  " 
or  imaginary  chemistry  about  indissoluble  association.  This  mytho- 
logy of  the  ordinary  psychologist  is  only  excusable  as  Pistols  myths 
are,  because  the  subject  is  so  very  difficult,  without  having  Plato's 
justification  that  the  myths  in  themselves  are  beautiful. 

2.  As  to  Mr.  Alexander's  ingenious  and  meditative  electrical 
machine,  if  its  electricity  is  its  thinking,  and  if  this  thinking  be 
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reallj  thinking,  so  that  it  can  philosophize,  then — on  this  qnite  im- 
possible supposition — I  should  saj  that  the  electrical  machine  is  per- 
fectly right  in  its  conclusions ;  for  *'  electricity "  nvould,  in  such  a 
case,  be  just  another  word  for  "  consciousness."  But  if  the  electrical 
machine  is  supposed  to  have  thinking  as  a  quality  superadded  to  its 
electricity — ^the  supposition  which  alone  gives  plausibility  to  the 
illustration — ^the  machine  has  committed  a  fallacy,  such  as  I  should 
be  committing,  were  I  to  make  the  statement  Mr.  Alexander  ascribes 
to  it,  because,  with  the  help  of  a  gutta-percha  comb,  in  frosty  weather 
I  can  get  sparks  from  my  hair. 

3.  As  to  what  is  said  on  page  18,  **  peculiarity  and  uniqueness  "  seem 
to  me  to  lose  all  meaning,  if  everything  is  peculiar  and  unique.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  mind  is  a  thing,  i.e.,  a  subject  of  quali- 
ties, like  any  other  thing ;  but  to  treat  mind  as  a  thing  like  other  things 
which  exist  in  space  seems  to  me  purely  metaphorical.  The  difference 
between  the  subject  of  mental  qualities  and  the  subject  of  physical 
qualities  is  more  important  than  the  likeness.  Mr.  Alexander  dis- 
claims the  parallelism  between  brain  and  mind  (p.  19),  but  what  he 
says  on  that  very  page  seems  to  imply  it.  In  the  sense  in  which  we 
can  call  stones,  or  animals,  or  brains  '^  things,' '  1  do  not  think  that 
we  can  call  motion,  or  life,  or  consciousness,  ^*  things,''  unless,  of 
course,  we  mean  ^^  moving  things,"  'living  things,"  *^  conscious 
things,"  awkwardly  using  abstract  for  conciete  terms. 

Finally,  when  Reality  is  brought  in  as  something  in  comparison 
with  which  "  Knowledge  "  may  be  somewhat  despised  (see  p.  18), 
1  should  like  to  ask  our  new  **  Realists  "  to  explain  what  they  mean 
by  it.  1  have  never  yet  heard  any  explanation  of  Reality  which  did 
not  either  explain  it  in  terms  of  knowledge  or  tend  to  identify  it 
with  the  Unknowable :  and  surely,  after  all  the  current  commonplaces 
about  experience  and  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  return  to  Ontology  or  Metaphysics,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
these  terms — a  science  of  things-iu-themselves,  apart  from  all  relation 
to  a  knowing  subject. 


VII. — By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  M  Jl.,  LL.D. ;  President, 

(A  Reply.) 

I  BEGIN  by  remarking  that  the  only  good  of  settling  the  present 
question  of  nomenclature  is  to  arrive  at  a  use  of  the  words  mind  and 
consciousness  which  may  be  adopted  in  common  by  metaphysicians,  by 
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psychologists,  and  bj  men  in  general.  It  is  not  an  ezclusiye  defini- 
tion for  one  class  only  that  is  needed.  The  words  are  words  in 
oommon  use,  and  we  want  meanings  for  them  which  shall  be  common 
also 

Bat — ^here  we  come  to  a  singular  circumstance — all  the  papers 
read  this  evening,  except  mj  own,  define  the  words  for  particular 
classes  only.  Mr.  Stout,  for  instance,  maintains  that  the  term  mind 
has  quite  contrary  meanings  in  psychology  and  in  metaphysic ;  and 
the  other  three  contributors  arrive  at  their  conclasions  only  by  first 
establishing  each  his  own  theory  of  Idealism — like  the  Cambridge 
undergraduate  who  could  not  approach  a  single  question  in  his 
examination  papers  without  first  giving  a  full-length  proof  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  subject  he  had  got 
up  Consequently,  unless  we  accept  Idealism,  the  proposed  defini- 
tions fall  to  the  ground.  The  three  papers  read  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  and  Mr.  Alexander,  are  in  reality  proofs  of  three 
several  forms  of  Idealism — like  three  heads  of  a  Cerbeius — fi'om 
which  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  it  is  essential  to 
Idealism  to  confuse  consciousness  with  the  subject  of  it.  This  con- 
f  Qsion  is  among  its  arcatM  imperii,  the  secret  of  which  it  is  dangerous 
to  divulge. 

Idealism  resembles  some  cruel  despotism,  which  maintains  itself 
by  fostering  the  vices  of  its  miserable  subjects ;  for  Idealism  prospers 
by  fostering  the  confusions  and  the  obscurities  of  popular  thinking, 
and  by  employing  every  available  ambiguity  of  language  to  make  the 
confusion  plausible. 

I  have  to  contend  this  evening  singly  against  three  Idealists  and 
an  ally,  for  Mr.  Stout  is  an  Idealist  in  metaphysic,  though  he  seems 
to  keep  his  metaphysic  quite  apart  from  his  psychology — no  doubt, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter;  and  my  charge  against 
Idealism  is  that  it  confuses  and  identifies  hnompg  with  the  hnowcr, 
whereas  I  maintain  that  consciousness  is  a  knowing,  but  not  a 
knower,  and  the  subject  (whether  called  Ego  or  whether  called 
Mind)  is  a  knower,  but  not  a  knowing. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  paper  agrees  with  my  conclusion,  that  mind  and 
consciousness  are  not  synonymous,  but  for  reasons,  as  he  truly  says, 
very  difEerent  from  mine.  It  is  in  these  reasons  that  the  main 
interest  of  his  paper  consists.  Mind,  he  says,  is  not  synonymous 
with  consciousness,  because  mind  is  merely  *'  a  hypothetical  sub- 
stance to  which  we  can  ascribe  qualities,'*  which  '*  we  do  not  know  in 
any  strict  sense,"  but  "  assume  for  convenience."  The  Ego  is  very 
different,  and  the  relation  of  the  Ego  to  consciousness  is  the  main 
theme  of  his  paper. 
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This  being  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  be  never  explicitly  draws  tbe 
conclusion  to  wbich  his  argument  seems  to  point,  that  the  Ego  is 
synonymous  with  consciousness,  although  Mind  is  not.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Ritchie's  answer  would  have 
ran  had  the  question  been — Is  the  Ego  synonymous  toith  consciousness  ? 

Now,  the  reasons  given  in  my  paper  for  mind  not  being  synony- 
mous with  consciousness  cover  the  case  of  the  Ego  also.  They  cover 
the  case  of  any  term  applicable  to  the  thinking  subject  as  the  subject 
of  consciousness.  But  of  this  Mr.  Ritchie  takes  no  note  whatever. 
He  objects  to  my  calling  the  Ego  a  res  cogitans,  a  thinking  thing,  but 
he  omits  to  notice  my  alternative  expression,  "  some  one^s  "  conscious- 
ness. He  confines  himself,  in  answering  the  question  proposed,  to 
the  ground  of  the  special  definition  which  he  gives  of  the  term  Mind, 
But  at  the  same  time  he  seizes  the  occasion  to  give  us  his  theory,  or 
part  of  his  theory,  of  consciousness,  and  there  he  leaves  us. 

But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ritchie  maintains  that  the  Ego  holds  a  very 
different  relation  to  consciousness  from  that  held  by  Mind,  it  is 
requisite  to  show  that  against  its  being  made  synonymous  with  con- 
sciousness the  very  same  reasons  hold  good  as  hold  good  against 
Mind.  This  I  will  show  from  Mr.  Ritchie's  own  words.  In  his  first 
page  he  says  :  *'  Consciousness  of  an  event  is  the  reference  of  an 
event  to  myself  as  knowing  it ;  "  and  again  :  "  Consciousness,  from 
the  very  meaning  of  it,  includes  in  it  an  *  Ego '  or  an  '  I ' ; "  and 
again  :  "  A  Self  or  Ego  as  the  Subject  thinking  is  there  in  the  very 
fact  of  consciousness." 

Now  if,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  says,  in  consciousness  I  refer  an  event  to 
myself  as  knowing  it,  I  clearly  have  some  knowledge  or  awareness 
of  myself  as  knowing,  as  well  as  of  the  event  which  I  refer  to  my- 
self. My  Ego  is  both  knowing  and  known.  I  not  only  am,  but  I 
am  known  as^  the  Subject  thinking.  I  am  an  object  to  myself  in 
consciousness.  This  special  object  is  called  usually,  and  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  thinking  Subject.  The  Ego,  therefore,  is  both  an 
object  in  consciousness  and  the  pre-supposition  or  Subject  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Now,  my  contention  is  that  the  Ego,  as  that  particular  object 
which  is  the  Subject  and  pre-supposition  of  consciousness,  cannot, 
without  logical  contradiction  and  absurdity,  be  made  synonymous 
with  the  consciousness  which  is  its  function  or  its  possession.  And 
this  contention,  which  was  contained  in  my  paper,  Mr.  Ritchie  makes 
no  attempt  to  meet. 

But  I  wish  now  to  go  farther.  Granting  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Ego  is  conscious  of  itself  as  the  Subject 
of  and  in  all  its  consciousness,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Ego  itself 
in  included  in  consciousness ;  it  is  only  the  awareness  or  knowledge 
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of  the  Ego  which  is  so  included.  It  is  as  object,  not  as  Subject,  that 
it  is  part  of  consciousness.  Mr.  Ritchie's  first  sentence  runs  :  "  By 
consciousness  I  understand  the  fact  of  my  being  aware  that  I  feel, 
think,  act,  or  am  acted  on  in  any  way."  Just  so.  The  Ego  sustains 
two  characters  in  consciousness ;  it  is  conscious,  and  it  is  known  to  be 
conscious ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  latter  that  it  is  included  in  con- 
sciousness. In  the  former  it  is  contra- distinguished  from  conscious- 
ness as  its  Subject  and  pre-supposition.  But  this  distinction  Mr. 
Ritchie  never  draws.  And  when,  without  drawing  it,  he  identifies 
cogito  with  cogitatio,  as  he  does  at  p.  9,  we  naturally  suppose  him  to 
hold  that  the  Ego  in  both  characters  is  included  in  cogitaHo.  This 
is  a  patent  ambiguity. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ambiguity  which  that  sentence  contains — 
"By  consciousness,"  he  says,  "I  understand  the  fact  of  my  being 
aware  that  I  feel,  think,  act,  or  am  acted  on  in  any  way."  This,  if 
literally  taken,  is  an  absurdity  which  cannot  be  admitted  for  a 
moment.  If  he  had  said,  **  By  my  consciousness  I  understand,"  &c., 
that  would  have  been  unobjectionable.  But  as  the  words  stand  they 
identify  consciousness  in  general,  wherever  found,  with  Mr.  Ritchie's 
consciousness,  which  is  inadmissible,  and  causes  ambiguity.  For  we 
naturally  read  the  words  at  first  as  if  he  had  said  *^  my  conscious- 
ness," and  only  afterwards  find  that  consciousness  in  general  is  held 
to  have  been  intended.     The  difference  is  great. 

]f  Mr.  Ritchie  stands  to  the  assertion  that  his  Ego  has  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  itself  as  the  thinking  Subject  of  its  own  con- 
sciousness, well  and  good.  No  one  can  contradict  him  there,  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  immediate  experience ;  but  then  the  certainty  of 
that  knowledge  depends  on  its  individuality  and  immediateness  to 
Mr.  Ritchie.  It  cannot  be  extended  to  the  consciousness  of  any 
other  individual,  if  any  such  there  be,  or  to  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness in  general.  For  my  part  I  doubt  the  fact  that  any  Ego  has  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  itself  as  the  Subject  of  its  own  conscious- 
ness. I  think  that  an  Ego  (supposing  it  to  exist)  may  be  mistaken 
even  about  itself.  To  discriminate  what  is  immediate  from  what  is 
mediate  in  knowledge  is  always  difficult,  and  the  more  familiar  the 
knowledge  the  greater  the  difficulty.  The  bearing  of  these  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Ritchie's  doctrine  of  the  '*  Eternal  Ego,"  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  what  Mr.  Ritchie  appears  to  me 
to  do  in  this  paper  is,  first,  to  take  an  nnanalysed  fact  of  pre-philo- 
sophic  common  sense,  namely,  cogito^  the  "  I  think  "  (a  fact  which,  as 
a  fact  of  common  sense,  is  familiar  and  indubitable),  and  refuse  to 
analyse  it,  even  though  his  own  description  supplies  the  means  and 
shows  the  necessity  of  doing  so ;  and  then,  secondly,  to  make  this 
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fact,  unanalysed,  serve  aB  the  foandation-Rtone  of  philosophy.  He 
mistakes  the  statement  of  it  for  a  philosophical  truth,  when  it  is  only 
a  pre-philo8ophical  one. 

It  will  be  well  to  proceed  next  to  Mr.  Bosanqnet's  paper,  since 
the  view  which  it  develops  stands  in  such  close  connection  with 
Mr.  Ritchie's  on  one  side  and  my  own  on  another. 

I  note  in  the  first  place  that  he  understands  Mr.  Bitchie*s 
meanincf  to  be,  that  consciousness  is  equivalent  to  the  conscious  self, 
though  I  think  this  is  not  explicitly  stated  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  who 
does  not  go  farther  than  saying  that  I  plus  thought  is  equivalent 
to  thought,  cogito  as  a  whole  is  equivalent  to  cogitcUio.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  maintain  that  what  he  understands  Mr.  Ritchie  to  say 
of  consciousness  as  equivalent  to  self  applies  to  mind  when  taken 
as  a  concrete  name,  just  as  much  as  it  does  to  self.  Thus,  Mr. 
Ritchie  holds  that  consciousness  is  equivalent  to  the  conscious  self, 
and  Mr.  Bosanquet  that  consciousness  is  equivalent  to  the  conscious 
mind.  What  Mr.  Ritchie  calls  Self  or  Ego,  Mr.  Bosanquet  calls 
Mind.  Both  views  are  alike  opposed  to  mine,  which  is  that  neither 
the  Ego  nor  Mind  is  equivalent  to  consciousness ;  I .  hold  that  to  be 
consciousness  and  to  have  consciousness  are  two  things  and  not  one. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  next  states  his  own  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed. Mind  and  consciousness,  he  says,  are  not  synonymous,  but 
co-extensive  terms.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  different  meanings, 
different  connotations,  but  the  same  application,  the  same  denota- 
tion, applying  to  one  and  the  same  existent  or  set  of  existents. 
Mind  is  the  popular,  unreflective  term  for  that  existent,  and  con- 
sciousness the  analytical  term  for  it.  The  philosopher  uses 
consciousness  to  name  the  same  thing  for  which  the  non-philosopher 
uses  mind. 

Observe,  if  these  terms  had  the  same  meaning  or  connotation  as 
well  as  the  same  application,  they  would  be  synonyms  \  and  this  Mr. 
Bosanquet  says  they  are  not.  They  have,  then,  different  meanings, 
bui)  being  co-extensive,  they  must  be  terms  for  the  same  thing,  that  is 
to  say,  this  same  thing  must  have  at  once  all  the  properties  expressed 
by  the  one,  and  all  the  properties  expressed  by  the  other.  The 
analytic  term  is  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  popular  term,  but  an 
addition  to  it.  Each  term  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  and  both 
meanings  are  applicable  to  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  the 
philosophical  usage  is  to  make  an  amalgam  of  the  meanings  of  the 
popular  and  the  analytic  terms,  so  that  when  we  say  consciousness, 
subatiditur  mind,  and  when  we  say  mind  suhauditur  consciousness.  I 
repeat,  the  philosophical  usage,  according  to  Mr.  Bosanquet,  is  this ; 
he  is  not  describing  merely  what  the  ordinary  usage  is,  but  defending 
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jt;  and  that  be  is  defending  it  is  prored  bj  his  sitbBeqneiit  ase  of  it 
in  the  sequel  of  his  paper. 

Now,  I  ask,  can  anj  proceeding  be  conceived  more  conf  asing  th&a 
this,  more  cei'taiii  to  t^i'ap  the  vrhule  subject  in  hopeless  obsciu'ity  ? 
The  advantage  of  having  an  analytic  term  in  place  of  a  popular  one 
is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  it  is  nctually  made  the  mcauti  of  further 
pomplication,  by  adopting  the  popular  t«rm  as  equnUy  applicable  with 
tbe  analytic  tei'm,  thus  giving  it  a  philosophic  rank  and  value  which 
it  had  not  before. 

These  poiubi  premised,  I  come  to  particular  arguments.  Mr. 
Boaanqnet  says  that  there  is  no  real  hindrance  in  modern  lan- 
tpiage  to  using  abstract  terms  as  concretes.  Ex.actly  au ;  that  is 
(he  verj  source  of  the  confusion.  Language  leads  us,  prompts  tkS, 
helps  u£,  to  confuse  the  distinctions  of  thought.  This  prompting  ia 
not  to  be  fvelcomed,  but  accepted  as  a  necessity,  the  effects  of  which 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Mr.  Bosauquet  says  that  "my 
mind  "  and  "  mind  "  can  be  taken  analogously  to  "  my  consciousQcss  " 
uid  "  consciousness.''  This,  of  courae,  in  true,  but  entirely  miaeea  tbe 
point  of  the  objection  against  confusing  the  general  with  the  par- 
ticular meaning  of  general  terms.  The  gewral  terms  in  both  pairs, 
mind  in  one  pair,  and  contcioutueii  in  the  other,  are  confusing  because 
(bey  may  be  taken  either  as  yenernt  or  aa  collective  terms.  My  tuiud, 
id  (general)  is  not  tbe  same  thing  as  my  mind  lenui  all 
minds  (collective).  My  consciousoess  veiim^  consciousneas  (general) 
nut  the  same  thing  as  my  contwioosness  vergus  all  cunsi  lousness 
(collective).  The  particular  and  the  collective  terms  alike  iiu.lude  a 
nbject  and  an  attribute,  a  mind  and  ite  mentality  together  The 
general  term  includes  only  tbe  attribute.     Hence  ibe  lonfu^on  in  the 

of  general  terms  so  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

At  p.  13,  we  come  to  the  definite  statement  "  My  mind  I  take  to  be 
the  totality  of  ideas  and  feeUnge  attached  to  my  sentient  experience." 
This  leads  him  lo  agree  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  this  totality  (which  ia 
bis  mind)  is  not  a  thing  among  things  in  spai:e.  "  Space  for  me  is  in 
it."  1  enppose,  in  the  same  sense  as,  for  the  map,  England  is  in  the 
map  and  not  tbe  map  in  England.  I  pass  over  paradoxes  of  this  sort. 
But  I  most  make  one  remark  on  Mr.  Bosanquet's  restriction  "  for 
me.'*  This  veatriction  mast  be  either  nugatory  or  explanatory.  Bnt, 
if  explanatory,  it  ia  falling  back  upon  Mr.  Bitchie's  position,  that 
Self  it  more  closely  bound  up  with  consciousness  than  mind  is,  since 
to  explain  bow  space  can  be  in  the  mind,  it  has  to  be  limited  to  tpaca 
for  Vie,  as  something  which  ia  better  known  than  space  simply.  The 
mind  theory  of  cousciousuesa  thus  falls  back  at  a  pinch  upon  the 
self  tbeoty. 

There  is  a  well-known  line  in  poettf  "My  mind  to  me  a  kiuij- 
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dom  is ;"  but  Mr.  Bosanqnet  goes  much  farther  than  this  when  he 
says  that  his  '*  mind  is  a  totality,  and  everything  is  an  abstraction 
within  that  totality."  By  this  he  must  mean  that  this  table,  for 
instance,  round  which  we  are  seated,  is  an  abstraction,  and  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  mind  the  totality  from  which  it  is  abstracted  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet*8  thought.  I  only  ask  on  this  whether  Mr.  Bosanquet 
considers  that  he  is  here  "defending  the  ordinary  usage"  of  the 
term  mind  ? — which  he  says  is,  on  the  whole,  his  purpose. 

Again,  when  he  says  **  a  thing  is  an  universal  synthesis  of  differ- 
ences " — is  this  put  forward  as  conformable  to  ordinary  usage  ?  I 
should  say  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  We  invariably  treat  a  "  thing " 
as  an  individual  or  singular,  a  creature  of  Nature,  and  opposed  to  an 
universal  or  general,  which  is  a  creature  of  Logic.  It  is  in  its  con- 
ceptual analysis  only  that  a  "  thing  "  is  "  a  synthesis  of  differences." 
Take  a  pebble  on  the  beach.  It  is  not  built  up  by  Nature  as  we 
build  up  its  Begriff^  so  much  hardness,  so  much  weight,  so  much 
roundness,  so  much  smoothness,  so  much  whiteness,  <fec.,  <%;c.  These 
are  only  our  way  of  understanding  the  pebble.  In  nature  it  is  the 
product  of  natural  forces,  the  result  of  its  history. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  reply  to  my  own  remarks 
about  Mind  involving  agency.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  in 
my  paper  which  implies  that  agency  is  a  "  false  or  disputable  idea,** 
or  which  tends  to  discredit  the  reality  of  that  which  involves  it, 
namely,  Mind,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  seems  to  think.  On  the  contrary, 
if  Mind  is  a  real  thing  or  substance,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
it  must  be  conceived  as  having  and  exerting  what  we  call  agency ; 
just  as  we  conceive  material  things  as  having  energy  and  exerting  it. 
Agency  is  only  a  more  general  term  including  energy,  which  latter 
usually  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  material  substance.  That 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  either  energy  or  agency 
per  sCf  is  no  argument  against  something  really  operative  being 
intended  by  the  names.  It  is  not  I,  but  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  wishes 
to  get  rid  of  agency  out  of  the  conception  of  mind  ;  I  wish  to  retain 
it  in  that  conception,  but  in  the  character  of  an  explicandum^  not  of 
an  expltcatio* 

To  get  rid  of  it  somehow,  is  part  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's  general 
drift,  as  I  understand  it,  which  is  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
consciousness  and  the  conscious  being  between  being  consciousness 
and  having  it.  His  mind,  he  tells  us,  is  "the  totality  of  ideas 
and  feelings  attached  to  his  sentient  experience,'*  which  I  suppose 
is  another  expression  for  the  totality  of  his  consciousness »  This  I  can 
understand  in  no  other  way  than  as  an  adoption  of  the  second  of  my 
two  alternatives,  that  is,  identifying  mivd  with  consciousness  or 
cogitatio,  and  not  with  "  some  one  **  or  "  res  cogitans,**    The  question 


i,  in  what  sense  onn  consciouBneEB,  or  the  totalitj-  of  consciousness, 

«pnrt  {rota  any  supposed  sabject  of  it  which  is  not  itself,  be  said 

I  possess  and  exei't  agency,  to  do  aoftliing,  so  aa  to  deserve  the 

ima  o£  a  Mind  P 

To  me,  1  confess,  this  is  impossible.     Here  !s  the  difBcnlty.     The 

,   the  
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B^ncy,   the    pussessioa  of  whic'h   by  consi 

BCiouBuess    into   a  concrete   mind,    has  to  ' 

^ua  conacioasucss,  and  not  in  a  subject  having  (but  not  being)  coa- 

Bcionsneaa.     But  the  consciousness  is  intermittent,  has  intervals  in 

irbioh  it  ia  non-eiistent.     How  comes  it  to  revive  after  an  interval 

of    non-existence,  if    the  agency   belongs  to  it,   and  not  it  to  the 

agency? 

Mr.  Bosanquet*s  answer  is,  that  the  qaestion  is  solved  hj 
"keeping  to  the  analogy  of  a  thing"  dropping,  I  suppose,  the 
inconvenient  considei'ation  of  consciousness  being  "a,  aeries  in 
time."  Now  we  know  what  is  meant  bj  cunsL-iousness  being  a 
"thing."  It  means  that  "totality  of  ideaa  and  feelings,  which  is 
tlie  most  concrete  of  all  syntheses,"  and  which  "  is  to  its  attri- 
butes precisely  as  the  Tower  of  London  is  to  ita  attribut«a,'*  The 
revival  of  couscioasnesa  after  an  interval  of  non-existence  ia  ac- 
ooonted  for  bj  forgetting  its  character  of  intermittence  in  time,  and 
BBsamiug  ita  analogy  to  thin^  in  space,  on  tbe  giMsand  of  its  being 
a  totality.  But  the  question  shelved  for  the  moment  must  recur  again, 
with  regai'd  to  the  totality.  How  does  tbe  totality  of  ideas  and 
feelings  hold  together  so  as  to  be  a  totality?  This  question  is  not 
answered  at  all. 

Let  us  look  at  the  totality  of  feelings  and  ideas  a  little  mora 
closely.  It  is  a  totality,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  which  consists  of 
feelings  or  ideas  which,  at  any  given  moment,  have  ceased  to  exist 
as  experienced  originally,  and  which  are  known  only  aa  reproductions 
in  memory  or  imagination.  This  fact  clearly  points  to  some  per- 
manent agency  which  reprodnces  them  in  memory,  some  agency 
irhich  is  not  fleeting  as  alt  states  of  consciousness  are,  some  agency, 
therefore,  which  ia  not  itself  consciousness. 

Mr.  Bosanqnet,  on  the  contrary,  finds  this  agency  in  consciousneaa 
itself,  not  indeed  in  what  he  calls  abstract  consciousness,  but  in  the 
totality  of  its  states.  Bat  then  the  fact  that  they  form  in  a  certain 
a  totality  is  the  very  fact  to  be  explained.  The  question  here 
is — Hoto  it  couiett  to  be  go  P  How  does  consciousness  cohere  aa  a 
totality,  on  the  analogy  of  a  thing  ?  The  question  is  just  as  difficult 
M  the  other, — how  it  comes  to  revive  after  intervals  of  extinction  ? 

',  what  is  included  in  the  totality  F     la  future  conscious- 
included  in  it?     If  BO,  it  does  not  now  exist  as  a  totality.     And 

its  power  of  holding  together  resides  in  it  because  it  is  a  totalitjr^ 
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it  resideB  in  what  does  not  exist.  Or  is  past  consciousness  included 
in  it  ?  But  this  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  this  is  included  in  it,  its 
totality  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  neither  past  nor  futnre  conscionsoess 
is  included,  then  the  totality  of  conscionsness  is  reduced  to  the 
moment  actnally  present,  which  is  no  totality  at  all.  So  far  from 
resembling  the  Tower  of  London  and  its  attributes,  it  is  rather  to 
be  compared  to  a  spark  from  a  sky-rocket. 

One  more  remark  in  conclusion,  relating  both  to  Mr.  Ritchie's 
and  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  theories.  Mr.  Ritchie  refuses  to  conceive  con- 
sciousness apart  from  the  Ego,  Mr.  Bosanquet  apart  from  Mind.  The 
Ego  with  one,  and  Mind  with  the  other,  is  not  conceived  as  tb 
separable  condition,  but  as  an  inseparable  part  of  consciousness. 
This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  possibly  be  excluded 
from  consciousness.  Consciousness-ego  and  consciousness-mind  must 
equally  be  conceived  as  being  watna  ra  frpaf^fiara.  Or,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet 
puts  it,  what  we  commonly  call  "things  "  are  abstractions  from  the 
concrete  synthesis  of  feelings  and  ideas  which  is  his  mind.  If  this 
is  a  correct  account,  then  I  ask,  what  basis  or  what  room  is  there  for 
any  of  the  positive  sciences,  which  profess  to  deal  with  a  world 
external  to  the  nund,  and  governed  by  physical,  not  psychical, 
laws  P 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  Mr.  Alexander's  paper  is,  tha^ 
while  he  believes  himself  to  be  "  in  essential  agreement  with  Mr. 
Bosanquet  "  he  entirely  surrenders  Mr.  Bosanqnet's  form  of 
idealism,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  holding  that  "  things  ** 
are  abstractions  from  the  great  concrete  synthesis,  or  totality,  of  his 
feelings  and  ideas.  Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  holds  "  that 
the  mind  is  a  thing  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  all  other  things,** 
that  is,  not  the  whole  from  which  things  are  abstractions,  but  one 
thing  among  other  things. 

He  rejects  the  idea  that  conscionsness  is  an  attribute  of 
the  brain,  and  holds  that  the  various  kinds  of  consciousness  are 
attributes  of  the  "  totality  of  conscionsness  unified  under  the  name 
of  mind."  Thus  it  seems  that  the  brain  with  its  attributes  is  one 
thing,  and  the  totality  of  consciousness  of  which  the  various  kinds  of 
consciousness  are  attributes  is  another  thing. 

He  says  farther,  that  "  a  mere  parallelism  of  brain  and  mind 
seems  to  him  fictitious."  One  of  them  changes  into  the  other. 
"  When  the  brain  becomes  as  we  say  conscious,  it  is  brain  no  longer, 
bnt  is  consciousness  itself."  The  brain  is  thus  changed  into  conscious- 
ness. We  naturally  ask  whether  consciousness  is  ever  changed  back 
into  brain?  Here  Mr.  Alexander  flinches.  He  does  not  say  that 
consciousness  becomes  brain,  but  merely  that  consciousness  is  brain 
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**when  considered  in  its  merely  physical  beliaviour."  This  is 
a  very  different  thing.  Mr.  Alexander  has  the  conrage  of  his 
opinions  np  to  the  point  of  making  the  astonuding  assertion 
that  brain,  when  conscions,  ceases  to  be  brain,  and  is  changed  into 
oonscionsness,  bat  that  courage  fails  him  when  he  comes  to  the 
farther  point  of  saying  that  consciousness  ever  ceases  to  be  con- 
sciousness and  is  changed  into  brain.  At  this  point  he  takes  refuge 
m  saying  that  consciousness  is  brain,  but  only  when  considered  in  its 
merely  physical  behaviour.  By  whom  considered — ^is  not  specified. 
And  which  of  the  two  is  it,  when  no  one  happens  to  be  considering 
it? 

To  say  it  is  brain  instead  of  it  becomes  brain  is  to  shift  the 
question  to  quite  different  ground — from  brain  as  condition  and  con- 
ditionate  of  consciousness  to  brain  as  the  object  of  consciousness, 
«.«.,  of  the  idea  of  brain.  The  idea  of  brain  is  the  only  state  of  con- 
sciousness of  which  it  is  in  the  least  plausible  to  say  that  it  is  brain 
in  any  sense  at  all.  But  it  was  not  the  idea  of  brain  which  Mr. 
Alexander  was  speaking  of  when  he  said  that  brain,  when  conscious, 
was  no  longer  brain  consciousness.  The  theory  breaks  down  in  spite 
of  all  the  aid  derived  from  its  ambiguity. 

The  instance  which  Mr.  Alexander  gives  to  illustrate  this  singular 
one-sided  transformation  is  instructive  for  us,  though  unfortunate 
for  himself.  •* Light,**  he  says,  "may  be  considered  physically  as 
waves  of  ether,  but  is  itself  light."  Now  it  is  true  that  the  same 
word  light  is  sometimes  used  for  the  waves  of  ether  and  sometimes 
for  the  sensation  produced  by  them ;  but  the  sameness  of  the  word 
does  not  show  that  the  waves  of  ether  and  the  sensation  produced  by 
them  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  sensation  of  light  cannot 
produce  waves  of  ether,  neither  can  we  produce  waves  of  ether  by 
considering  light  in  its  merely  physical  behaviour.  Light,  the 
•ensation,  has  no  physical  behaviour.  The  waves  of  ether  have. 
Mr.  Alexander  identifies  the  sensation,  light,  with  its  condition,  waves 
of  ether. 

When  Mr.  Alexander  admits  '*  that  consciousness  depends  on 
physical  conditions,*'  we  must  understand  him  to  make  a  mental 
reservation,  namely,  provided  those  conditions  are  identical  with 
itself,  or  are  itself  in  another  form,  a  form  produced  by  its  con- 
sidering itself  physical.  When  consciousness  can  consider  itself 
physical,  we  may  entertain  Mr.  Alexander's  theory.  But  this  is  an 
impossibility  ;  consciousness  can  consider  its  conditions  to  be  physical, 
but  not  itself. 

I  must  now  briefly  notice  Mr.  Alexander's  reply  to  myself  on  the 
subject  of  agency.  He  takes  a  falling  brickbat  as  his  instance  of  an 
agent,  which  I  quite  agree  to.     Bat  then  he  says  that  '*  if  mind  were 
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nothing  bat  a  complex  of  conscious  states,  it  would  be  an  agent 
in  exactly  the  same  sense."  This  I  entirely  deny.  Let  ns  take 
the  idea  of  a  falling  brickbat  as  our  instance  of  a  complex  of  conscious 
states.  The  falling  brickbat  has  certain  physical  consequences. 
What  consequences  of  any  hind  has  the  idea  of  a  falling  brickbat  ? 
None  whatever.  First,  it  has  no  physical  consequences ;  it  does  not 
break  what  it  is  supposed  to  fall  upon.  Secondly,  it  has  no  con- 
Beqaences  in  consciousness,  for  the  ideas  or  states  of  consciousness 
which  follow  it  are  due  to  the  continuance  of  that  action  of  the  mind 
or  brain,  to  which  it  is  due  itself ;  and  this  action  and  its  continuance 
are  now,  by  the  words,  **  nothing  hut  a  complex  of  conscious  states," 
excluded  from  the  action,  if  any,  of  the  idea  as  such  a  complex.  I 
affirm,  then,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  idea  alone, 
i.e.,  as  distinguished  from  the  mind  or  brain  which  has  it,  has  any 
consequences  corresponding  to  those  which  the  brickbat  has,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  it  is  called  an  agent.  If  we  attribute  consequences 
to  the  idea  of  the  brickbat,  it  can  only  be  by  tacitly  taking  back  the 
distinction  which  we  have  drawn  between  the  idea  and  its  conditions 
in  the  mind  or  brain. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  yield  to  proof,  if  any  can  be  g^ven,  that  an 
idea  as  such  has  consequences  of  its  own  ;  but  then  it  mujst  be  proof 
relating  strictly  to  the  idea  as  such,  and  not  as  identified  with  its  own 
conditions.  No  such  proof  is  given  by  Mr.  Alexander.  That  this 
distinction,  between  an  idea  and  its  conditions  or  generally  between 
consciousness  and  its  conditions,  should  be  observed  in  discussing 
questions  like  the  present,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  contention. 
All  the  idealistic  theories  which  have  been  broached  this  evening 
seem  to  me  to  rest  upon  ignoring  the  distinction  and  confusing  its 
terms. 

Mr.  Stout  contrasts  psychology  with  metaphysics,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  latter  which  harmonises  entirely  with  what  is  held  in 
common  by  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  with  regard  to  conscious- 
ness. 

His  paper  proves  that,  on  this  view  of  metaphysics,  no  metaphysician 
can  be  a  psychologist,  and  no  psychologist  a  metaphysician. 

The  psychologist,  being  a  conscious  person,  may  legitimately 
assume  that  unconscious  mental  processes  really  exist ;  but  the  meta- 
physician (who  is  also  presumably  a  conscious  peli^on)  is  not  allowed 
to  assume  the  existence  of  anything  unconscious.  **  For  Metaphysics, 
consciousness  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  through  which  and  for  which  all  things  are."  This  is  Mr.  Stout's 
oncluding  sentence. 

Mr.  Stout  thus  carries  to  the  mark  the  conclusion  which  I  drew 
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from  Mr.  Ritchie's  and  Mr.  Bosanqnet's  views,  and  shows  that,  on 
those  views,  which  are  identical  with  his  own,  psychology  and  meta- 
phjsic  are  hopelessly  at  variance. 

But  Mr.  Stout's  paper,  by  thus  putting  the  two  incompatibles  in 
presence  and  confronting  them  with  one  another,  supplies  the  means 
of  restoring  the  harmony  between  them.  I  mean,  that  we  can  trace 
in  his  paper  the  precise  confusion  which  causes  them  to  appear 
incompatible. 

Not  for  the  psychologist  alone,  and  not  for  the  metaphysician 
alone,  but  for  every  man,  everywhere  and  always.  Existence  to  be 
thoaght  of  at  all  must  be  thought  of  in  consciousness,  for  thinking 
is  having  consciousness.  He  who  thinks  has  consciousness.  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  the  existence  of  which  a  man  thinks  has 
consciousness  also.  He  must  have  a  consciousness  in  him  in  order  to 
think  of  it  (and  in  this  sense  consciousness  is  all-embracing,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  &c.) — but  existence  need  not  have  consciousness 
in  it,  in  order  to  be  thought  of. 

Now  Mr.  Stout  sees  this  and  admits  it  in  the  case  of  the  psycho- 
logist, but  denies  it  in  the  case  of  the  metaphysician.  In  order  to 
deny  it  in  the  case  of  the  metaphysician,  some  theory  like  those  of 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Bosanquet — that  is,  some  Idealistic  theory — 
would  be  requisite.  Then,  indeed,  if  Idealism  were  to  be  held  true, 
we  might  have  psychologist  and  metaphysician  hopelessly  and  for 
ever  at  variance. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
By  G.  F.  Stout,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  8t  Johns  College,  Cambridge, 

The  sciences  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  lay 
down  canons  of  criticism  or  investigate  matter  of  fact.  Under  the 
former  head  are  to  be  placed  certain  of  the  moral  sciences,  e.g.,  ethics, 
sesthetics,  and  logic.  Ethics  lays  down  canons  of  conduct,  assthetics 
aims  at  establishing  canons  of  taste,  and  log^c  prescribes  canons  of 
reasoning.  Among  the  sciences  which  inquire  into  matter  of  fact  are 
to  be  ranked  mathematics  and  all  the  physical  sciences,  together  with 
two  mural  sciences — theory  of  knowledge  and  psychology.  Psy- 
chology, like  chemistry  or  physics,  is  directly  concerned  with  what  is ; 
it  does  not,  like  ethics  or  logic,  treat  of  what  ought  to  be.  It  is 
within  its  province  to  investigate  certain  questions  of  fact ;  it  is 
totally  outside  its  province  to  pass  sentence  of  approval  or  disapproval. 
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It  may  describe  a  process  of  reasoning  and  fix  the  laws  according  to 
wliich  it  takes  place,  but  it  cannot  criticise  the  reasoning  when  com- 
pleted, and  pronotince  it  valid  or  invalid.  Similarly  it  may 
investigate  the  causes  of  human  conduct,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  such  conduct  is  right  or  wrong. 
This  characteristic  of  psychology,  the  fact  that  it  investigates  what 
is,  not  what  oaght  to  be,  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
natural  not  a  normative  science. 

But  though  psychology  is  a  natural,  it  is  not  a  physical  science. 
This  point  will  be  best  brought  out  by  considering  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  maintain  an  opposite  doctrine.  It  is  urged  by 
certain  physiologists  that  the  only  way  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  conscioasness  is  by  connecting  them  with  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  brain  and  nervoas  system.  From  this  standpoint  the  science 
of  mind  is  regarded  as  occupying  an  analogous  position  to  the  sciences 
of  sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  As  sound  or  light  are  sus- 
ceptible of  scientific  treatment  only  when  they  are  considered  as 
conditioned  by  certain  modes  of  motion,  so  it  is  held  that  conscious- 
ness in  general  can  only  be  successfully  investigated  when  neural 
processes  are  made  to  play  the  same  part  in  psychology  as  do  the 
vibrations  of  air  and  of  ether  in  acoustics  and  optics.  Now,  I 
should  be  quite  prepai'ed  to  accept  this  position  if  I  were  convinced 
that  the  supposed  analogy  between  the  cases  of  sound  or  light,  and 
that  of  consciousness,  was  a  just  one.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there 
is  an  essential  distinction.  The  phenomena  of  sound  as  given  to  the 
ear,  or  of  colour  as  given  to  the  eye,  are  not  themselves  capable  of 
supplying  subject  matter  for  a  physical  science,  because  they  are 
not  connected  inter  se  according  to  a  fixed  and  systematic  order. 
The  uniformities,  or  approaches  to  uniformity,  which  are  susceptible 
of  being  formulated  in  terms  of  colour,  or  of  sound  as  such,  are  in- 
adequate to  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  interdependent  truths. 
The  same  fact  is  expressed,  though  in  a  misleading  way,  when  sounds, 
colours,  (fee,  are  said  to  be  subjective  in  contradistinction  from  their 
objective  mechanical  conditions,  or  when  they  are  called  secondary 
as  opposed  to  primary  qualities.  In  any  case,  it  is  implied  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  a  science  of  light  as  seen,  or  of  sound  as  heai'd, 
or  of  heat  as  felt.  If  in  like  manner  mental  processes  were  incapable 
of  being  reduced  to  a  definite  order  of  co-existence  and  sequence 
inter  se,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  psychology.  The  distinctive 
aim  of  the  psychologist  is  to  investigate  mental  events  themselves, 
not  their  mechanical  accompaniments  or  antecedents.  If  the  course 
of  mental  events  is  not  i-egulated  by  discoverable  uniformities  capable 
of  being  interconnected  so  as  to  form  a  coherent  system,  the  psycho- 
logist has  nothing  to  do.     It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  on  this  assump- 
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tion  bis  science  becomes  absorbed  in  physiology.     It  does  not  become 
absorbed ;  it  simply  ceases  to  exist  In  any  form  whatever. 

The  distinctive  position  of  psychology  will  appear  still  more 
clearly  from  the  following  consideration.  The  several  physical 
sciences  may  be  regarded  as  fragmentary  portions  of  a  single  total 
science,  having  for  its  object  the  material  world  considered  as  a 
single  continnons  mechanical  system.  The  lines  of  demarcation 
which  divide  them  are  dne  to  our  ignorance.  With  the  attainment 
of  perfect  knowledge  these  lines  would  disappear,  the  more 
specialised  sciences  being  absorbed  in  the  less  specialised  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  more  complex  processes  to  the  more  elementary.  Thus  a 
perfected  biology  would  consist  in  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  a  special  case  of  peculiar 
complexity — that  of  vital  phenomena.  Now,  no  science  of  matter 
stands  to  psychology  in  a  relation  analogous  to  that  in  which 
chemistry  and  physics  stand  to  biology,  or  vice  versa.  Mental  pro- 
cesses cannot  be  explained  as  special  complications  of  processes  which 
are  not  mental,  nor  can  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  such  pro- 
cesses. In  the  one  continuous  science  which  would  result  from 
complete  knowledge  of  the  material  world  there  would  be  nowhere 
any  place  for  psychology. 

It  follows  from  the  above  statement  that  the  field  which  falls 
under  the  survey  of  the  physical  inquirer  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
which  forms  the  province  of  the  psychologist.  Nevertheless,  the 
very  conception  of  psychology  implies  an  essential  connection  be- 
tween it  and  physical  science.  Only  by  exhibiting  the  nature  of  their 
connection  can  their  antitheses  be  brought  into  the  clearest  light. 
They  are  essentially  connected,  inasmuch  as  psychology  logically  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  physical  knowledge  as  its  point  of  depar- 
ture. For  the  same  reason  they  are  essentially  distinct.  Whereas 
physical  science  consists  in  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  the 
primary  problem  of  psychology  is  to  investigate  how  such  knowledge 
comes  into  being.  On  the  one  hand,  apart  from  physical  knowledge, 
psychology  could  not  exist,  because  it  would  be  deprived  of  its  indis- 
pensable subject  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  physical  science  might 
conceivably  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  completeness,  apart  from 
any  implied  advance  in  psychology,  because  we  might  have  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  material  world  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  the 
pix)cess  through  which  such  knowledge  had  arisen.  The  law  of 
gravitation,  for  example,  is  a  law  of  matter  and  an  object  of  physical 
science.  Knowledge  of  this  law  by  no  means  involves  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  process  through  which  Newton  discovered  it ;  these 
are  laws  of  mind  and  objects  of  psychological  science. 

Psychology  investigates  the  history  of   consciousness,   and   th\A 
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coincides  with  the  history  of  the  process  through  which  the  world 
comes  to  be  presented  in  consciousness.     It  treats  of  knowledge  as 
something  which  is  subject  to  time-vicissitude,  as  something  which 
can  be  learned  or  forgotten.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of 
knowledge  is  considered  apart  from  its  genesis,  it  becomes  the  sub- 
ject matter,  not  of  psychology,  but  of  metaphysics.     It  is  the  pix)- 
A*ince  of  metaphysics  to  discover  the  essential  constituents  of  cognition, 
apart  from  which  it  would  not  be  cognition  at  all.     When  knowledge 
is  thus  considered  in  abstraction  from  its  time-vicissitudes,  it  becomes 
practically   un distinguishable   from   the   thing   known   qud  known. 
Thus   in   Kantian  language   we  may   say   indifferently  either  that 
metaphysics  investigates  the  "  conditions  of  possible  experience,"  or 
that  it  investigates  the  nature  of  an  "  object  in  general."     In  order 
to  perform  its  function,  it  must  convert  the  implicit  pre-suppositionA 
of  science  into  explicit  objects  of  science,  thus  raising  the  human 
mind,  as  it  were,  to  a  higher  platform  from  which  to  regard  the 
world.     The  aim  of  psychology  is,  on  the  contrary,  purely  retrospec- 
tive.    The  psychologist  does  not  attempt  to  climb  higher ;  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  turns  to  look  back  upon  the  scenes  which  he  has  already 
passed  through.     Starting  from  his  existing  standpoint,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  transcend  it ;  he  seeks  rather  to  go  back  upon  the  traces  of 
experience,  and  to  ascertain  how  his  existing  standpoint  has  arisen. 
Although  psychology  is  thus  distinct  from  theory  of  knowledge,  it  is 
nevertheless   intimately  connected   with   it,  and   to   a  large  extent 
dependent  on   it.     Theory  of    knowledge   treats    of    the    product, 
psychology  of   the  process  through  which  this  product  comes  into 
being.     Now,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  coiTectly  ascertained 
what  the  process  is  unless  we  can  show  that  it  must  result  in  the 
actual   product,  and  in   no  other.      Therefore  the  psychologist,  in 
exhibiting  the  steps  through  which  knowledge  in  some  given  phase 
of   its   progress   has   come  into   being,  must  pre-suppose  a  correct 
analysis  of  such  knowledge  as  it  exists.     He  must  refer  to  his  own 
standpoint,  his  own  view  of  the  world,  as  the  goal  of  the  develop- 
ment which  he  is  tracing.     In  this  way  psychology  depends  on  meta- 
physics, and  therefore  indirectly  on  physical  science  and  common 
sense,  as  forming  the  subject-matter  of  metaphysics. 

The  outcome  of  our  inquiries  is  that  psychology  is  distinguished 
from  the  physical  sciences  inasmuch  as  their  aim  is  to  know  the 
material  world,  whereas  it  deals  with  the  question  how  this  knowledge 
arises. 

Also  that  it  is  distinguished  from  metaphysics  inasmuch  as  it 
is  concerned  with  the  genesis  of  cognition  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  not  with  the  analysis  of  the  finished  product  from  a  critical 
point  of  view. 
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The  foregoing  account  of  the  province  of  psychology  is  similar  to 
and  is  in  fact  based  npon  Mr.  Ward's.  There  are,  however,  certain 
points  of  disagreement  between  his  view  and  mine,  which  are  worth 
noticing.  Mr.  Ward  holds  it  to  be  clumsy  and  confusing  to  nse  the 
terms  material  and  mental,  as  if  they  stood  for  two  separate  classes 
of  phenomena.  The  difference,  according  to  him,  is  rather  between 
two  points  of  view  in  which  the  same  class  of  objects  maybe  regarded. 
When  we  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  material  phenomenon  is  a 
phenomenon,  t.e.,  appears  to  some  one,  exists  for  some  conscious  mind, 
we  are  in  the  region  of  psychology,  when  we  abstract  from  the  fact 
that  a  material  phenomenon  is  a  phenomenon,  when  we  neglect  all 
that  is  implied  in  its  appearance  to  some  one,  in  its  presentation  to  a 
conscious  mind,  we  are  in  the  region  of  physical  science.  Now  I 
am  unable  to  accept  this  distinction  as  adequately  defining  the 
relation  between  physical  science  and  psychology.  It  seems  to  me 
to  involve  confusioni  between  psychology  and  metaphysics,  in  which 
also,  as  it  is  treated  for  instance  by  Kant,  the  fact  of  presentation  i« 
emphasised  and  its  conditions  assigned.  Probably  Mr.  Ward  would 
seek  to  clear  up  this  diflSculty  by  distinguishing  between  universal 
and  individual  consciousness.  He  would,  I  suppose,  say  that  in 
theory  of  cognition  we  exclude  from  consideration  those  conditions  of 
presentation  which  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  subject  to  which 
presentation  is  made  is  an  individual,  whereas  in  psychology  it  is 
precisely  to  these  conditions  that  we  confine  ourselves.  This  explana- 
tion appears  to  me  satisfactory  as  far  as  regards  the  relative  position 
of  psychology  and  metaphysics  ;  but  if  we  accept  it,  we  must,  1  think, 
reject  Mr.  Ward's  doctrine,  tliat  the  difference  between  physical 
science  and  psychology  is  a  difference  of  standpoint  only.  Let  us 
examine  more  closely  the  distinction  here  laid  down  between  con- 
sciousness in  general  and  individual  consciousness.  Psychology,  if 
it  is  to  be  a  science  at  all,  must  genei*alise ;  it  must  treat  of  facts  and 
laws  which  are  common  to  all  minds.  As  Mr.  Ward  himself  tells  us, 
it  is  not  a  biography  in  any  sense,  still  less  a  biography  dealing  with 
idiosyncracies.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  it  true  that  the  standpoint  of 
psychology  is  individualistic  ?  My  answer  to  this  question,  an 
answer  quite  in  unison,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Ward's  deliverances, 
is  that  psychology  treats  not  of  this  or  that  individual,  but,  so 
to  speak,  of  individuality  itself  and  all  that  it  implies.  For 
individual  subjects  have  at  least  thus  much  in  common,  that  all  are 
individual. 

We  are  next  confronted  by  the  problem  of  fixing  the  precise 
import  of  the  word  individuality  as  here  employed,  and  this  problem 
cannot,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  solved  without  having  recourse  to 
the  result  of  our  previous  investigation,  according  to  which  psychology 
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treats  neither  of  the  world  nor  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  but  of  the 
Rteps  by  which  we  come  to  know  it.  There  is  room  for  indiyidnal 
differences  between  mind  and  mind  only  in  the  process  through 
which  cognition  arises,  not  in  the  finished  product. 

Men,  so  far  as  they  already  know,  meet  on  common  ground ;  the 
modes  in  which  they  acquire  knowledge  may  be  endlessly  diverse. 
For  the  acquisition  as  something  that  takes  place  in  time,  is  con- 
ditioned by  interest,  attention,  desire,  and  so  forth ;  and  these  may 
vary  indefinitely  both  in  amount  and  direction  in  the  case  of  different 
persons,  or  of  the  same  person  at  different  times.  We  are  thus  led 
back  to  our  original  statement. 

In  theory  of  cognition  we  investigate  the  essential  constituents  to 
knowledge  as  a  finished  product,  in  psychology  we  discuss  the 
process  through  which  this  product  arises,  and  have  in  so  doing  to 
consider  many  conditions  not  immanent  as  factors  in  the  resulting 
cognition. 

Let  us  now,  returning  to  the  original  question,  consider  the  state- 
ment that  the  difference  between  Psychology  and  Physical  Science  is  a 
difference  of  standpoint  only.  We  may,  perhaps,  grant  that  in  passing 
from  physical  science  to  theory  of  knowledge  we  merely  change  our 
point  of  view,  considering  in  the  former  case  those  characters  of  the 
object  which  belong  to  it  because  it  is  this  or  that  special  kind  of 
object,  considering  in  the  latter  case  those  characters  which  attach 
to  it,  just  because  it  is  an  object  of  science  at  all.  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  psychology,  our  position  seems  altered.  Here  we  have  to 
treat  not  of  an  object  as  already  known,  but  of  the  way  in  which  it 
comes  to  be  known.  This  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  change  not  of 
standpoint  only,  but  of  subject  matter  also.  While  a  thing-  is  coming 
into  being,  it  does  not  yet  exist ;  therefore  in  investigating  its  origin 
we  are  not  investigating  it.  We  are  not  even  investigating  part  of 
it ;  for  our  interest  at  any  moment  has  reference  not  to  what  is 
already  there,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  new  elements  are  being 
added.  In  describing  the  building  of  a  house  we  are  not  describing 
the  house  itself,  except  incidentally;  we  are  rather  concerned  with 
the  action  of  the  builder,  and  so  forth.  So  in  psychology  we  treat  of 
the  facts  of  attention,  feeling,  desire,  <!bc.,  which  are  classes  of 
phenomena  entirely  distinct  from  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
physical  science  or  metaphysics.  I  propose  to  define  psychology  as 
the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of  conscious* 
ness  in  time;  in  other  words,  the  science  of  the  processes  through 
which  the  world  comes  to  be  presented  in  consciousness.  I  pass  now 
from  the  question  of  definition  to  that  of  methods 
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II.  Mkthop  op  Psychology. 

Psycbology,  like  physical  science,  aims  at  the  establishment  of 
continuity  among  observed  facts,  by  interpolating  between  them  as 
intermediate  links,  trains  of  events  which  elude  observation.  The 
question  of  method  has  accordingly  two  divisions.  We  have  to  treat 
(I)  of  the  method  of  collecting  data;  and  (2)  of  the  method  of  colli- 
gating them  by  means  of  hypotheses. 


(1.)  Thb  Data  of  Psychology, 
A.  Products  of  Pasi  Proceas. 

We  defined  psychology  as  the  science  of  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness. Now  all  sciences  of  development  depend  on  two  classes  of 
data,  the  first  referring  to  the  successive  phases  of  the  product,  which  is 
evolved,  the  second  referring  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  process 
through  which  it  passes  from  one  phase  into  another.  Development  is 
accumulated  modification ;  it  involves  the  persistence  of  the  product 
of  past  process  as  the  basis  of  succeeding  change.  It  is  only  through 
these  persistent  effects  that  we  can  take  cognisance  of  bygone  pro- 
cesses which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  observation  or  memory.  Hence, 
if  we  wish  to  trace  the  course  of  evolution,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  note  the  series  of  successive  phases,  through  which  the 
final  outcome  is  attained.  The  observation  of  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  geological  strata  supplies  indispensable  material  for 
tracing  the  history  of  the  earth.  And  similarly,  in  order  to  study 
mental  evolution,  we  must  examine  the  series  of  successive  stages, 
which  intervene  between  the  most  rudimentary  consciousness  and 
our  own  developed  standpoint.  There  are  psychological  strata  as  well 
as  geological  strata.  Kor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  these  deposits  of 
mental  process. 

Whatever  any  one  wrills,  desires,  perceives,  conceives,  or  imagines, 
is  a  datum  of  the  kind  required.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may 
«ay  with  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  whole  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of 
earth,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  data  for  psychology.  Similarly, 
all  works  of  imagination,  e.g.,  the  Iliad  or  Hamlet,  or  Grimm's  fairy 
tales,  and  all  rules  of  conduct,  e.^.,  Roman  law,  the  Brahman  ritual, 
the  Kantian  Ethics.  We  must,  however,  carefully  note  that  mere 
examination  of  mental  products  is  valueless  for  psychology,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  helps  ns  to  trace  mental  process.  This  purpose  is  best 
served  when  we  can  arrange  the  products  sfl  parts  of  a  historical 
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series,  in  which  each  may  be  treated  as  the  goal  of  preceding,  and 
the  starting  point  of  succeeding,  development.  Thus  we  may  profit- 
ably compare  the  views  of  the  world,  as  it  presented  itself  to  Why 
Why  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  tale,  to  Homer,  to  Socrates,  and  to 
Darwin  respectively. 

Again,  apart  from  any  reference  to  historical  order,  we  may 
compare  the  same  object  as  it  is  presented  in  various  phases  of 
completeness  to  different  minds,  or  to  the  same  mind  under  different 
conditions.  This  course  yields  important  results,  when  we  can 
assign  definite  circumstances  on  which  the  vanation  depends.  Thus, 
by  comparing  space,  as  it  exists  for  persons  possessed  both  of  sight 
and  touch,  with  space  as  it  exists  for  the  blind,  we  may  obtain 
valuable  data  for  determining  the  part  played  by  visual  experience  in 
the  development  of  this  perception.  Similarly,  it  is  useful  to  ex- 
amine the  difference  between  an  after  image  and  an  actual  percept, 
or  between  the  appearance  of  dissimilar  perspectives  stereoscopically 
combined,  and  that  presented  by  flat  surfaces  generally.  In  all  these 
cases,  what  we  observe  and  compare  are  not  psychological  processes 
but  their  products.  These  do  not  constitute  a  special  subject  matter 
peculiar  to  psychology.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  included  among 
the  objects  of  the  other  sciences,  and  of  ordinary  knowledge.  The 
psychologist  only  makes  a  selection  among  them  and  arranges  them 
for  a  special  purpose.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  his  method  is 
that  he  takes  note  only  of  what  men  believe,  disregarding  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  their  belief.  He  is  concerned  with  appearance  only* 
For  him  the  crude  superstitions  of  Australian  aborigines  have  as 
much  interest  and  value  as  the  developed  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  a  Newton  or  a  Faraday.  It  is  not  the  world  as  it  ought  to 
appear,  but  the  world  as  it  does  appear,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
psychological  development;  and  this  latter  is  constituted  as  much 
by  illusions  and  delusions  as  by  correct  perceptions  and  beliefs. 


B. — Observation  of  Mental  Processes  and  of  their  External 

Signs, 

Turning  now  to  the  2nd  class  of  psychological  data,  we  have  to 
inquire  into  the  means  by  which  we  are  able  to  observe  the  nature 
and  the  laws  of  the  process  through  which  the  mental  product 
passes  from  one  stage  to  another. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  we  obtain  facts  of  this  kind, 
two  ultimate  and  independent,  the  other  secondary  and  dependent. 
The  first  is  introspection,  or  the  perception  of  what  takes  place  within 
our  own  mind.     The  second  is  the  remembrance  of  past  psycholo- 


Kgical  proceBsea,  which  have  taken  place  within  onr  own  mind. 
TKia  metliocl  may  be  conveniently  termed  retrospection.  The  third 
sonrce,  a  dei-ivative  and  dependent,  but  immensely  iniportnnt  one,  is 
to  be  found  in  observation  of  the  outward  signs  of  whftt  passes  in 
the  iiiin<is  of  others.  Under  this  last  head  I  do  not  include  the 
communication  from  one  man  to  another  of  physical  or  even  of 
peychological  knowledge  already  acquired. 

SigDR,    HO    far    as    they    mediate    such    commnnication,    indicate 

objects  already  proeented.     Tbey  stand  for  mental  prodncte,  not,  for 

mental  processes.     It  is  characteristic  of  tfaem  that  their  significance 

r  the  person  to  whom  the  communication  ia  made,  depends  entirely 

Pon  the  assumption  that  they  are  understood  in  the  same  senae  hy  the 

1  who  makes  it.     This  kind   of  interconrse  is  of  the  greatest 

service  to  the  introspective  psychologist ;  it  enables  him  to  check  hia 

results,  hy  comparing  them  with  those  of  others,  and  so  to  ascertain 

whether  they  are  dne  to  idiosyncracy,  perhaps  to  mal observation,  or, 

on  the  contrary,  are  valid  for  all  coosciousnesB  in  certain  phitsea  of 

development.     In  physical  science  an  observation  made  by  one  person 

^^^  ftnd  unconfirmed  by  others  is  regarded  as  valueless.     I  have  no  hesi- 

^^^Uation  in  sajing  that  in  psycbolog-y  we  ought  to  be  no  less  rigid. 

^^^pTo  general  principle  can  be  legitimately  accepted  on  the  evidence  of 

^^^Bntrospection  or  retrospection  alone,  unless  it  has  been  corroborated 

^^H|)jr  ft  consensus  of  experts.     But,   however  valuable  tbis  procedure 

^^Htaiay  be  to  the  psychologist,  it  is  not  a  distinct  method  of  tnquii'v,  it 

^^^Kb  only  the  intercom monication  of    knowledge  already  aj^ijuired  by 

other  means. 

If  our  third  method  ia  really  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  it 
raiiBt  consist  in  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  betoken  the 
Mtistence  of  mental  processes,  quite  independently  of  their  beiug  per- 
teiTod  or  nuperceived  by  the  mind  within  which  they  take  place. 
Srhus  we  may  interpret  a  given  line  of  conduct  as  indicating  certain 
motives,  although  we  believe  the  agent  himself  to  be  unaware  of  how 
he  ie  actuated.  Similarly,  we  may  regard  a  bluab  as  evidence  of 
ahame.  or  paleness  as  one  of  anger,  although  the  person  observed  fails 
himself  to  notice  either  the  emotion,s  or  their  ontward  manifestBtioiiB. 
In  these  cases  we  use  a  third  methoil,  distinct  from  either  introspec- 
tion or  retrospection.  It  is,  however,  as  stated  above,  a  derivative 
method  which  presupposes  the  other  two,  although  they  do  not  pre- 
suppose it. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  direct  observation  of  other  minds ;  all 
that  is  immediately  perceptible  consists  of  sensible  signs  and  tokens 
of  inward  events,  and  these  sensible  signs  and  tokens  are  interpret- 
ablc  only  through  knowledge  obtained  by  introspection  or  rctro- 
spcctiou. 


^Rrhu 

^^Kmoti 
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It  is  fandamentallj  impossible  for  any  man  to  penetrate  directly 
into  the  consciousness  of  his  fellow-man,  to  say  nothing  of  beings 
who  are  not  men.  For  each  of  us  the  existence  of  minds  distinct 
fi'om  our  own  is  a  matter  of  inference.  It  is  not  an  observed  fact, 
but  only  a  w«y  of  interpreting  observed  facts.  All  depends  on 
accurate  resolution  of  our  own  complex  consciousness  into  its  con- 
stituents, and  on  recompounding  these  in  snch  a  way  and  in  such 
proportions  as  to  explain  the  nature  and  order  of  the  signs  which 
indicate  to  us  the  mental  processes  of  others.  This  applies 
both  to  our  every-day  experience  and  to  advanced  scientific  re- 
search. The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  inference 
from  sign  to  thing  signified  is  much  more  indirect,  difficult,  and 
dubious. 

The  physiologist,  even  if  he  knew  all  about  the  nervous  system, 
down  to  the  minutest  details  of  structure  and  function,  would  be  as 
powerless  as  ever  to  gain  any  direct  insight  into  the  corresponding 
mental  processes.  The  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  exactly  like  an 
attempt  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  book  in  an  unknown  language 
merely  by  studying  the  shape,  size,  and  arrangement  of  the  letters 
composing  it.  Just  as  the  interpretation  of  the  written  characters  is 
distinct  from  their  structure  as  marks  on  paper  or  parchment,  and 
must  be  learned  from  other  sources,  so  the  interpretation  of  physio- 
logical data  is  distinct  from  bare  knowledge  of  these  data,  and 
pre-supposes  another  group  of  facts  otherwise  revealed. 

^l  ot  only  does  this  indirect  knowledge  of  the  psychical  phenomena 
of  other  minds  supplement  and  extend  the  direct  knowledge  gained 
by  self-examination ;  it  also  extends  the  scope  and  increases  the 
precision  of  introspection.  Our  power  to  discriminate  the  con- 
stituents of  a  complex  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  degree  in 
which  we  have  been  used  to  consider  them  each  singly,  in  isolation 
from  the  complex  in  which  they  are  presented. 

Now,  in  constructing  representations  of  the  mental  life  of  others 
from  data  supplied  by  our  own,  we  •ai'e  compelled  to  disengage  the 
component  parts  of  our  experience  from  the  context  in  which  they 
have  previously  been  presented,  and  to  combine  them  afresh  in  a  way 
determined  by  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  physical  phenomena 
which  we  are  interpreting  as  outward  signs  of  inward  process  in 
others.  Hence,  in  future  introspection,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect 
these  components  where  they  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our 
notice,  just  as  one  who  has  made  a  machine  possesses,  on  that 
account,  a  better  eye  for  machinery,  or  as  a  portrait  painter  has  a 
better  eye  for  faces  than  one  who  has  never  been  compelled  to  attend 
separately  to  the  individual  features. 


f2,)— Htpothebes  of  Pstchologt. 

Haring  now  passed  in  review  the  chief  sources  of  psyctiological 
data,  we  must  next  consider  tlie  natnre  of  the  hypotheHea  hj  nie 
of  which  these  data  nre  interconnected  so  as  to  form  a  single  cobereut 
Bystcm.  Jnst  as  in  physical  science  we  account  for  observed  facts  by 
assnniin^  unobserved  conditions,  ao,  in  mental  science,  we  mnst  tran- 
scend experience  in  order  to  explain  experience.  Only  a  part  of  the 
factors  which  determine  mental  processes  are  definitely  recognisable 
in  oonscionaness.  The  rest,  even  if  they  are  not  nnconscions,  are  at 
least  nadiscri minuted.  Hence,  all  psych olog'iats  have  explicitly  or 
implicitly  recognised  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  immediately 
given  phenomena,  in  order  to  frame  some  kind  of  explanatory  hypo- 
theses. 

In  doing  so  they  have  adopted  one  or  other  of  three  conrses. 
Either  (a)  they  treat  clnss  concepts  of  mental  phenomena  as  if  they 
were  real  forces  producing  these  phenomena,  or  (/3)  they  have 
endeuToared  to  apply  the  assumptions  of  certain  physiologists  to  the 
explsnadoD  of  conscious  proceasea,  or  (7)  they  have  assumed  uni 
McioDs  or  sDhconscions  factors,  which  operate  according  to  the  same 
laws  as  definitely  discriminated  presentations,  viewed  purely  from  the 
point  of  Tiew  in  which  their  mechanical  relations  are  alone  considered 
and  their  presented  content  disregarded. 

Of  these  three  methods,  the  Bvst  needs  not  detain  us  long.  The 
faculty  psychology,  as  it  is  called,  has  now  a  purely  historical 
interest.  Its  origin  and  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  may  term 
the  natural  fallacies  of  introspection.  Physical  phenomena  wait  to 
be  examined  and  compared,  in  detail.  The  objects  of  inner  percep- 
tion are,  on  the  contrary,  shadowy  and  evanescent ;  thoy  are  scanwiy 
capable  of  beiog  fixed  for  a  moment  in  the  same  state,  and  are 
destroyed  in  the  very  effort  to  gi-asp  them.  Hence  thoy  can  only  be 
observed  in  transitory  glinipsea,  in  which  recognition  is  mediated  by 
the  moat  obvions  features  which  they  possess  in  common.  The 
result  is  a  kind  of  involuntary  generalisation,  giving  rise  to  class 
concepts,  nseless  for  scientific  purposes,  because  fi-om  their  very 
natnre  they  cannot  be  (ip]>lied  to  specific  cases.  Hence  in  the  oldor 
psychologies,  which  are  almost  exclusively  based  on  introspection,  ' 
eveiywhere  find  broad  and  sweeping  divisions,  but  nowhere  any 
definite  attempt  to  give  detailed  explanations  of  particular  pher 
mena.  The  only  way  of  giving  to  generatisatioos  of  this  kind  ev 
the  semhlance  of  direct  utility  was  to  falsify  their  natnre,  and  the 
most  obvious  and  convenient  kind  of  falsification  was  to  treat  ther 
M  if  they  were  forces  instead  of  mere  class  concepts.  Now,  the 
human  mind  has  always  been  prone  to  invest  absti-actions  with 
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illusive  reality.  In  introspective  psychology  this  tendency  is  pecu- 
liarly strong,  because  the  plurality  of  particular  instances  in  which 
the  class  concepts  are  exemplified  are,  as  regards  their  specialising 
and  details,  so  fugitive  and  indistinct. 

On  these  grounds  alone  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  faculty  psychology. 

It  becomes  yet  easier  to  do  so  when  we  consider  how  essential  the 
idea  of  development  is  to  mental  science,  and  how  imperfectly  it  was 
understood  until  comparatively  recent  times.  Perhaps  Leibnitz's 
theory  of  the  internal  evolution  of  his  monads  is  the  first  clear  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  If  Locke  receives  credit  for  having  attacked 
innat^e  ideas,  Leibnitz  ought  to  receive  at  least  as  much  credit  for 
having  attacked  innate  faculties.  He  condenses  his  polemic  in  the 
pregnant  maxim,  "  A  naked  possibility  is  nothing." 

Real  explanation  assigns  definite  conditions  through  which,  by  the 
operation  of  definite  laws,  definite  results  must  arise.  Where  we 
cannot  thus  resolve  a  fact  into  its  factors,  such  words  as  potentiality, 
faculty,  susceptibility,  are  mere  masks  for  our  ignorance,  and  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  as  such.  Now,  the  faculty  psycholog^ts  were  in 
the  habit  of  treating  a  naked  possibility  as  if  it  were  something,  as  if, 
indeed,  it  were  identical  with  its  own  realisation,  hidden  away  in 
some  mysterious  fashion.  They  ascribed  to  the  undeveloped  con- 
sciousness in  the  form  of  dormant  powers  the  same  activities  which 
they  discovered  by  introspection  in  themselves.  It  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the  powers  of  understanding,  willing, 
imaginary,  <&c.,  instead  of  existing  at  the  outset,  might  have  arisen 
as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  changes,  each  of  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  next. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  faculty  psychologist  was  too  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  introspection,  as  if  it  immediately  supplied  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  it  revealed,  instead  of  being  merely  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  framing  of  hjrpotheses  which  can  be  other- 
wise tested.  Just  as  the  geologist  applies  his  knowledge  of  the 
changes  which  actually  take  place  at  the  present  time,  in  order,  hypo- 
thetically,  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  earth  in  the  past,  so  the 
psychologist  must  use  his  direct  knowledge  of  mental  processes  as  far 
as  he  can  now  perceive  them,  in  order,  hypothetically,  to  reconstruct 
the  past  history  of  consciousness,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race ;  and  just  as  the  geologist  is  guided  by  a  definite  succession  of 
strata,  which  require  definite  series  of  changes  to  account  for  the 
transition  between  them,  so  the  psychologist  ought  to  be  guided  by  a 
definite  succession  of  forms  successively  assumed  by  the  products  of 
mental  process,  which  also  require  definite  series  of  changes  to 
accoant  for  the  transition  between  them. 


The  second  method  of  explanation   is  that  in  which  mental  pro- 

I  ceases  are  referred,  not  to  mental,  but  to  phy siologit^al  conditions.     I 

I   shall  disonss  later  on  how,  and  how  far,  this  procedure  is  capable  of  a 

legitimate  and  profitablo  application.     What  requires  to   be    consi- 

}  dered  at  this  point  is  the  claim  of  physiology  to  be  the  only  possible 

basis  of  psychologica.1  theory.     The  ground  on  which  this  claim 

toanded  is  most  distinctly  and  intelligibly  formulated  by  our  President 

Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson.     He  lays  down  the  general  principle  that 

explanation  of  how  things  come  to  be  as  distinguished  from  analyses  of 

.   what  they  are  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  matter,  because  matter, 

being  the  only  known  real  agent,  is  the  only  real  condition  of  genesis. 

As  against  this  view  I  would  Mfge,  in  the  first  place,  that  even  if 

material  agency  were  the  only  reaL  condition  of  mental  occurrences  it 

would  not  follow  that  all  psychological  explanation  must  be  phy si o- 

logical.     If  certain  nniforoittieB  can  be  observed  or  inferred  in  the 

course  of  the  mental  events  themselves,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 

he  should  not  investigate  them  tor  their  own  sake,  even  though  their 

real   ground  should  remain  for  ever  hidden.      Uniformities  of   c 

existence  and  sequence  on  the  ph;fsiologicaI  side  may  find  an  oxpre 

sion  more  or  less  complete  on  the  mental  side  also ;  and  they  may 

therefore  bo  independently  studiL^d  from  this  side.     Nay,  thcj  not 

only  raaj,  bat  they  must  be  so  stadied,  if  they  are  to  be  investigated 

,  at  all. 

I  affirm  this  confidently  on  the  gronnd  that  there  is  no  direct 
means  of  tracing  the  connection  between  a  mental  fact  and  the 
corresponding  physiological  fact.  There  is  a  gnlf  fixed  between  tl 
physical  and  the  psychical  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossib 
ooincidently  to  observe  an  event  of  the  one  kind  and  an  event  of  the 
other  kind,  so  as  to  apprehend  the  relation  between  them.  Instead 
nmediate  observation,  we  have  to  use  a  very  indirect  and  insecure 
I  process  of  inference,  which,  depending  aa  it  does  on  a  comparison  t 
mental  phenomena  with  the  physiological,  pre-suppoaes  an  indt 
pendent  knowledge  of  both  sides.  For  these  reasons  1  maintain  that 
even  if  matter  were  (he  only  i-eal  agent,  psychology  would  neverthe- 
less remain  a  field  of  inquiry  separate  and  distinct  from  that  covered 
by  the  investigation  of  the  material  organism.  In  the  next  placi 
dispute  the  statement  that  matter  is  an  agent  in  any  sense  in  which 
mind  is  not  so.  Since  I  cannot  discover  any  argument  on  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  bases  this  teaching,  I  must  oHHume  that  he  considers  it 
self-evident.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  notice  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  mankind  seem  to  have  held  exactly  the  opposite  view.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  finding  that  mental  events  occur  which  are  not  immediately 
I  traceable  to  other  mental  events,  assumes  that  they  arc  due  to 
,   material  agency.     Similarly,  men  who  lived  before  the  development 
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of  physical  science,  and  those  who  at  the  present  day  live  outside 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  being  continually  confronted  by  material 
changes  not  easily  traceable  to  mechanical  antecedents,  assume  that 
they  are  due  to  spiritual  agency.  The  sun  moves  without  being 
pushed ;  therefore  the  sun  is  alive.  How  can  Mr.  Hodgson  show 
that  he  has  any  better  guarantee  for  his  position  than  the  untutored 
Indian  has  for  his  ?  Physical  science  has  shown  the  thoroughgoing 
and  continuous  inter-connection  of  all  material  events  as  parts  of  a 
single  mechanical  system.  There  is  nowhere  any  room  within  the 
mechanical  series  for  the  inter-position  of  conditions  which  are  not 
mechanical.  Thus  the  crude  animism  of  the  savage  is  no  longer 
possible  to  most  of  us,  but  for  the  same  reason  the  refiued  materialism 
of  Mr.  Hodgson  ought  to  be  impossible  also.  If  the  continuity  of 
the  mechanical  process  debars  us  from  regarding  a  movement  as  due  to 
a  volition,  it  must  in  like  manner  debar  us  from  regarding  a  volition  as 
due  to  a  movement,  even  of  brain  particles.  So  far  as  we  have  come 
to  believe  in  matter  as  the  only  real  agent  in  material  processes,  we 
seem  to  owe  this  belief  to  our  growing  insight  into  the  continuity 
of  these  processes  as  parts  of  a  single  system ;  but  when  we  oome 
to  consider  the  connection  between  physiological  and  mental 
events,  we  find  a  marked  breach  of  continuity.  No  analysis  can 
discover  in  the  psychological  fact  any  traces  of  its  supposed  physical 
factor. 

Again,  so  far  is  Mr.  Hodgson's  position  from  being  self-evident, 
that  even  at  the  present  day  we  find  among  scientific  men  unmistak* 
able  survivals  of  the  primitive  animism. 

Haeckel,  for  instance,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
chemical  processes  unless  material  atoms  are  regarded  as  feeling 
pleasure  and  pain.  Von  Hartmann  expresses  himself  in  a  quite 
similar  manner.  What  argument  can  Mr.  Hodgson  use  in  defence  of 
his  view  which  Haeckel  and  Von  Hartmann  cannot  use  in  defence  of 
theirs  ?  They  say,  virtually,  that  the  agency  which  determines 
physical  events  is,  at  least  in  part,  mental — he  says  that  the  agency 
which  determines  mental  events  is  wholly  physical.  The  two  posi- 
tions seem  to  be  equally  tenable  and  equally  untenable.  Indeed, 
there  are  reasons  which  make  me  prefer  the  crude  hylozoism  of 
Haeckel  to  the  theory  which  makes  matter  the  only  real  agent. 
I  am  even  disposed  to  deny  that  matter  is  in  any  special  sense  a 
real  agent  at  all. 

The  denial  of  agency  to  mind  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  a  confusion 
between  two  points  of  view  in  which  a  presentation  may  be  regarded. 
It  may  be  considered  either  as  intrinsically  having  a  cei-tain  qualita- 
tive content,  or  as  mechanically  conditioning  change  in  the  total  field 

oonsciousness,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.     Now  it  is  in  the  former 
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way,  not  in  the  latter,  that  we  usually  regard  presentations.  Fpom 
this  standpoint  oar  attention  is  fixed  on  resemblances  or  diJfferences, 
or  other  relations  constitutive  of  the  presented  content,  or  on  the 
reference  of  this  content  to  objects  which  it  is  in  some  way  supposed 
to  represent.  In  either  case  there  appears  to  be  an  entire  absence  of 
anything  that  can  be  called  agency  in  the  presentations  considered. 
Variations  in  our  idea  of  a  thing  do  not  alter  the  thing,  itself ,  and 
resemblance  or  difference  is  not  in  any  sense  interaction.  Now  it  is 
because  we  habitually  regard  presentation  from  this  point  of  view 
that  some  persons  feel  g^eat  difficulty  in  grasping  the  conception  of 
a  psychological  mechanism.  None  the  less,  this  conception  is,  as  I 
maintain,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 

Presentations  do,  in  point  of  fact,  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  in 
manifold  ways.  They  compete  with  each  other,  conflict  with  each 
other,  combine  with  each  other,  fuse  with  each  other,  support  each 
other,  and  pluralise  each  'other.  They  compete  in  so  far  as  the  grow  • 
ing  distinctness  of  any  one  involves  ceteris  paribus  the  growing 
obscurity  of  others.  Pluribus  intentus  minor  est  ad  singula  sensus. 
This  kind  of  interaction  is  capable,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  quantita- 
tive formulation.  When  A  waxes  and  B  in  consequence  wanes  in 
distinctness,  it  is  legitimate  to  figure  the  process  a  transfer  of  some- 
thing from  B  to  A.  In  fact,  we  are  naturally  and  inevitably  driven  to 
regard  it  in  this  light.  Thus  the  common  mode  of  expressing  what 
takes  place,  is  to  say  that  attention  in  being  concentrated  on  B  is 
withdrawn  from  A. 

The  competition  of  presentations  must  be  distinguished  from  their 
conflict.  Competition  arises  purely  from  limitation  in  the  total 
quantity  of  attention.  Conflict  depends  on  the  special  antagonism 
of  certain  presentations,  and  this  antagonism  depends  on  two 
conditions :  1.  On  the  tendency  of  like  presentation  to  coalesce,  so 
as  to  form  one  and  the  same  presentation ;  2.  On  the  impossibility 
of  two  contrary  contents  being  distinctly  co- presented  in  the  same 
relation  to  a  third.  Thus  when  ABC  tends  to  fuse  with  A  B  D,  C  and 
D  being  contrary  to  each  other  and  similarly  related  to  A  B,  then  C 
tends  to  extrude  D  from  its  place  in  the  complex  A  B  D ;  and  D 
similarly  tends  to  extrude  C  from  its  place  in  the  complex  ABC.  This 
kind  of  process  takes  place  when  we  are  urged  by  various  reasons 
to  attach  incompatible  predicates  to  the  same  subject,  or  when  various 
motives  impel  us  to  incompatible  actions.  It  may  in  the  strictest 
sense  be  called  conflict.  Like  the  process  of  competition,  it  is  capable 
of  quantitative  formulation.  The  more  attention  is  fixed  on  both 
C  and  D,  the  more  lasting  and  intense  is  the  contest  between  them. 
By  this  I  mean  :  (1)  That  a  greater  feeling  of  uneasiness  is  produced 
by  the  mental  tension;    (2)  That  there   is    a  kind  of  oscillation 
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between  C  and  D,  first  one  then  the  other  rising  into  distinct  con- 
sciousness, with  perhaps  intervals  of  general  confusion,  in  which 
neither  of  them  are  distinct. 

It  |would  be  useless  to  discuss  the  processes  of  redintegration, 
pluralisation,  <&c.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  the  mechanical  relation  of  presentations.  To  prevent  miscon- 
ception, I  -should  like  to  add,  that  I  fnllj  admit  this  mechanical 
point  of  view  is  abstract  and  one-sided ;  all  that  I  contend  for  is 
that  the  abstraction  is  legitimate. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  third  kind  of  psycho- 
logical hypothesis ;  which  posits  undiscriminated  determinants  of 
mental  process,  operating  in  the  same  way  as  discriminated  presenta- 
tions. You  will  observe  that  the  antithesis  on  which  I  here  lay 
stress,  is  not  between  conscious  and  unconscious,  but  rather  between 
discriminated  and  undiscriminated  mental  modifications.  It  belongs 
to  my  plan  to  show  that  there  are  undistinguished  factors  in  mental 
process  which  act  like  distinct  pi*esentations ;  neglecting  the  further 
question,  whether  these  undiscriminated  Actors  are  really  unconscious 
or  not,  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  have  no  presented  content  at  all, 
or  else  a  content  which  is  presented  without  being  distinguished 
from  the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In  any  case,  the  antithesis 
between  a  discriminated  and  an  undiscriminated  presentation  is  an 
inmiensely  important  one.  There  must  be  a  radical  difference  in 
quality  between  a  content  which  is  separately  discernible  in  con- 
sciousness, and  one  which  is  not  so. 

One  example  of  the  working  of  undiscriminated  mental  factors  I 
have  already  covertly  introduced  in  discussing  the  nature  of  conflict. 
When  C  conflicts  with  D,  then,  ex  hypothesis  only  one  of  them  at  a 
time  can  be  distinctly  co-presented  in  the  same  relation  to  A  B.  Thus 
it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  this  kind  of  interaction  that  at  least 
one  of  the  interacting  factors  should  be  undiscriminated  if  not 
unconscious.  But  the  class  of  cases  on  which  I  rely  most  confidently 
are  those  connected  with  the  processes  of  understanding  and  feeling 
interest.  To  understand  a  thing  is  to  have  a  sense  of  its  import,  i.e., 
of  its  connexion  with  other  things.  Interest  may  be  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  described  as  understanding,  plus  the  feeling  which  is 
consequent  on  it,  or  concomitant  with  it.  Now  in  order  to  have  this 
sense  of  the  relations  of  a  presented  object,  by  which  its  place  is  fixed 
in  the  general  context  of  experience,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
these  relations  should  appear  in  distinct  consciousness.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  definitely  recognise  anything  except  the 
presentation  itself,  which  we  understand  and  feel  interest  in.  Nay, 
in  order  that  we  may  begin  to  understand  a  thing  and  feel  interest 
^i  it^  it  ia  not  even  necessary  it  itself  should  be  a  discriminated 
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preaentation.  On  the  conlraiy,  we  must,  in  many  oasea,  assume  thai 
it  18  not  so.  I  can  best  explain  vaj  mining  bj  tixamplos.  1  fail  to 
attend  t-o  a  lectai'e,  at  whinli  I  am  present,  because  my  mind  ia  pre- 
occupied by  some  other  subject.  Now  suppose  the  speaker  happens 
to  mention  a  name,  which  is  very  interesting  to  me  because  of  its 
associations.  Although  I  had  not  been  aware  of  a  single  word  vvhich 
tad  been  previously  altered,  this  name,  like  .1  talisman,  rouses  me 
fiMm  my  absorption  and  rises  into  full  cunsciousneBs,  And  yet  this 
word,  considered  merely  as  a  sound,  may  not  be  mui'e  iuteusB  than 
those  which  preceded  it.  The  only  advaniaj^e  possessed  by  it  is  its 
greater  power  to  set  in  motion  trains  of  reproduction.  Now  here 
there  ai-e  two  points  to  be  noted:  (1)  That  it  must  act  on  pre- 
existing mental  factors,  not  after,  but  before,  it  ia  itself  in  distinct 
oonscionaneas.  Its  interaction  with  them  is  the  cause,  not  the  conse- 
quence, of  its  being  discriminated.  (2)  These  mental  factors  which 
il  acts  on  and  which  re-act  on  it  are,  to  begin  with,  undiacriminal 
from  it  and  fi'om  each  other.  Nay,  they  may  never  come  to  be 
discriminated  escopt  in  part.  Tet  they  collectively  give  rise  to  i 
acnse  of  the  sigTiificance  attaching  to  the  given  presentation  and 
determine  the  pleasarable  or  painful  intei'est  which  it  excites.  The 
kbuve  cttse  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  nhich  might  be  adduced.  We 
ftre  Ctfustantlj  exposed  to  an  immeuse  number  of  sense  impresBiona, 
only  a  few  of  which  occasion  presentations  which  appeal'  in  distinct 
eonac'iunsnesa.  The  piflferonco  of  one  sense  impression  over  another 
is  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  determined  by  the  interest  of 
the  corresponding  sensations,  arisiag  fi-om  tbeii-  power  to  revive  the 
residues  of  bygone  experience.  Turning  now  fi'om  perception  to 
thought,  I  shall  give  an  example,  which  I  owe  to  Theodor  Lipps.  It 
is  a  good  one,  because  it  bnugs  out  well  the  analogy  between  the 
behaviuor  of  discriminated  and  undiscriminated  mental  factors.  Our 
ibinlcini;,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  two  series  of  presentations: — 

(Ij  Of  a  series  of  words  in  more  or  less  distinct  consciousness. 

(2)    Of   the  corresponding  meanings  presented   in   the  vaguest 
■way. 

If  we  had  to  recall  in  precise  detail  the  import  of  each  word, 
ve  should  hardly  be  able  to  carry  on  eren  the  simplest  train  of 
lUtoughC.  We  annex,  in  dne  grauimatical  form,  some  predicate  to 
e  of  a  pi^rson  or  thing,  and  we  are  aware  that  the  predi. 
ca>te  properly  applies  to  the  subject  without  being  in  tbe  least  aware 
how  or  why  it  does  so.  Another  time,  when  we  heur  a  dilfei'enb 
predicate  annexed  to  the  same  subject,  we  instantly  I'ccognjae  that  it 
tinJQstified,  and  that  the  proposition  is  thci'eforo  wrong.  We  are 
ftware  of  all  this  without  explicitly  appi-ehending  the  meanings  of 

words  employed,  and,  therefore,  without  distinguishing  the  points 
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in  which  these  meanings  harmonise  or  conflict  in  the  particular 
connexion  into  which  they  are  brought.  This  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  points  of  conflict  or 
agreement,  although  not  distinctly  recognised,  are  yet  in  some  form 
present  as  factors  in  the  mental  process  of  speaking  or  hearing. 
Even  if  on  a  priori  grounds  we  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assumption, 
yet,  according  to  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  physical  sciences, 
we  have  a  right  to  make  it  so  long  as  it  yields  the  best  explanation 
of  the  psychological  facts,  i.e.,  so  long  as  it  is  the  best  working 
hypothesis. 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  how  presentations  may  cease  to 
exist  qua  presentations,  or  at  least  qud  discriminated  presentations, 
and  yet  persist  and  be  identified  as  components  of  the  psychological 
mechanism. 

(3.) — The  Psychological  Application  of  Phtsiolooical  and 

Physical  Theory. 

An  individual  mind  is  not  a  monad  developing  entirely  from 
within ;  its  life  is  not  a  continuous  evolution  in  which  each  succeed- 
ing phase  is  merely  an  outcome  of  the  preceding.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  constantly  subject  to  change  which  is  not  purely  a  continuation 
of  prior  process,  but  which  takes  the  form  of  determination  from 
without,  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  internal  development. 
This  externally  initiated  change  is  what  we  call  sensation,  and  its 
immediate  antecedent,  so  far  as  this  is  definitively  ascertainable, 
consists  in  physiological  process  within  a  material  organism,  con- 
ditioned by  corresponding  physical  process  in  its  environment.  Thus, 
in  order  to  explain  how  the  world  comes  to  be  known,  we  must  pre- 
suppose that  it  exists,  and  that  we,  from  our  psychological  stand- 
point, know  something  about  it.  We  are  indeed  told  by  Dr.  Bain 
that  it  is  "  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  a  material  world  in  the 
fiist  instance  detached  from  perception,  and  afterwards  coming  into 
perception,  by  operating  upon  the  mind."  "  The  prevailing  view," 
he  says,  '^  is  that  a  tree  is  something  in  itself  apart  from  all  concep- 
tion; that  by  its  luminous  emanations  it  impresses  our  mind,  and  is 
then  perceived ;  the  perception  being  an  effect,  and  the  unperceived 
tree  the  cause.  But  the  tree  is  known  only  through  perception; 
what  it  may  be  anterior  to  and  independent  of  perception  we  cannot 
tell ;  we  can  think  of  it  as  perceived,  but  not  as  unperceived.*'  In 
reply,  I  inquire — why  should  we  be  forbidden  to  think  of  what  is 
perceived  by  us  as  unperceived  by  someone  else,  or  by  ourselves  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  our  history.  It  would,  I  grant,  be  a  contradiction 
^  suppose  that  the  undeveloped  consciousness  knows  the  material 
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World  M   preBented  to  us  -who  are  trBcing  its  development.     It  is 

It^'tiniftte  to  recognise  that  we  know  it  ourselveit,  and  to  make  nse 
of  onr  knowledge.  Anotlier  possible  objection  is  that  in  introducing 
tlipse  mnt^^rial  untecedenla  we  ere  giving  up  the  position  claimed  for 
pBj-i.'hoIot,'y  as  entirely  distinct  in  scope  and  aim  from  each  and  all  of 
the  physical  aciencea.  The  line  of  demarcation,  which  we  drew  so 
aharplj-,  seems  to  become  bjnrred  and  indistinct.  This,  however,  ia 
an  illnsion  dne  to  a  misconception  of  the  wny  in  which  we  make  nae 
of  tbcHB  physical  dsta.  No  reference  to  the  physical  anteoedenta 
themselves  needs  he  included  in  any  strictly  psychological  proposition. 
We  lake  account  of  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  indispensiibie 
helps  in  determining  the  nature  and  order  of  changes  produced  in 
the  mind  from  without.  But  this  is  only  a  preparatory  step,  a  kind 
of  scaffolding  to  psychology,  no  part  of  the  building  itself.  The 
psychologi.st  is  concerned  not  with  the  antocedents  of  externally 
initiated  changes  but  with  these  changes  themselves,  inaemuch  as 
they  modify  preceding  and  detemiine  succeeding  mental  states. 
Thos,  thongh  these  physical  facts  supply  data  indispeiiBahJe  to  the 
Solntion  of  pBychological  problems,  yet  they  do  not  themselves  enter 
into  the  composition  of  psychological  truths.  Up  to  this  point  I 
have  spoken  only  of  corporeal  antecedents,  We  have  now  to 
consider  another  set  nf  physical  events,  which  do  not  precede  bnt 
tccompnny  mental  events  in  strict  parallelism,  and  which  accompany 
not  merely  eitemally  initiated  changes  bnt  all  psychological  pro- 
cexeeis  without  eieeption.  Fnr  es-ample,  in  man,  alt  menial  oecnr- 
Tenoes  aeem  to  he  inseparably  connected  with  corresponding 
occnrrences  and  the  bmin.  We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  the 
nmpler  psychological  processes,  and  since  what  are  called  higher 
activities  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  complex  combination  of  these 
ivimpler  processes,  we  mnst  asaumc  that  every  mental  event  is  thna 
connected  with  a  neural  event.  The  connexion,  moreover,  seems  to 
lediate,  that  is  to  say,  no  further  material  changes  seems  to 
intervene  between  what  takes  place  in  the  brain  aud  what  takes 
place  in  the  mind.  Now  we  cannot  treat  this  relation  of  brain  events 
and  mental  events  as  one  of  cause  and  efiect,  because  it  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  nnity  and  continuity  of  the  material  world  as 
ft  nipchanical  system  to  suppose  interaction  between  soul  and  body, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  science  is  to  force  upon  ns  tUs 
view  of  the  material  world  as  one  and  continnona  in  its  proopsses. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  consider  those  neural  occurrences  which. 
are  immediately  connected  with  mental  occnrrcncea,  not  as  antecedent 
to  these,  bnt  as  concomitant  with  them.  Even  those  events  which 
^  named  the  physical  antecedents  of  sensation  cannot, 
icrly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  determining  mental  change.    What 
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tbey  do  determine  is  brain  cbange  inseparably  ooncomitant  with  mental 
change.  The  real  canse«  which  give  rise  to  the  mental  occnrrence 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  All  we  can  say  of  them  is  that  they 
probably  consist  in  processes,  which  bear  to  the  physical  antecedents 
of  sensation  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  mental  phenomena 
bear  to  brain  phenomena.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now  widely 
recognised,  and  is  becoming  ever}'  day  more  widely  recognised,  that 
all  mental  occurrences,  whether  externally  or  internally  initiated,  are 
accompanied  by  simnltaneons,  strictly  correspondent,  and  oo-variant 
neural  processes. 

What  then  is  the  value  and  import  for  psychological  science  of 
these  neural  accompaniments  of  mental  events.  I  answer  that,  from 
a  purely  theoretic  point  of  view,  psychology  is  not  bonnd  to  take  any 
account  of  them  whatever.  Facts  of  mind  are  partly  traceable  to 
prior  internal  processes  and  are  partly  referable,  in  the  sense  above 
explained,  to  physical  antecedents.  Similarly,  the  accompanying 
neural  events  are  to  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  other  material 
occurrences  taking  place  either  within  the  nervous  system  itself  or 
external  to  it,  without  reference  to  mental  phenomena.  We  might 
conceivably  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  the  neural  processes,  together  with  complete  ignorance  on 
psychological  questions,  aud  conversely  we  might  conceivably  have 
a  very  advanced  state  of  psychological  science,  and  yet  remain  utterly 
in  the  dark  respecting  what  takes  place  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
Again,  we  might  possess  full  knowledge  both  on  the  physiological  and 
psychological  sides  without  any  insight  into  the  correspondence 
between  them  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  connect  each  definite 
class  of  neural  events  with  a  corresponding  definite  class  of  mental 
events. 

Thus  it  seems  quite  conceivable  that  psychological  inquiries 
might  be  pursued  without  reference  to  the  physiological  accom- 
paniment of  mental  processes.  We  have,  in  conclusion,  to  consider 
whether  it  is  practically  convenient  to  discard  dat-a  which  may  be 
supplied  by  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  In  order  to  settle  this 
question  we  must  inquire — (1)  under  what  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  from  such  physiological  data  psychological  truths  of  which 
we  have  no  previous  and  independent  knowledge  ;  (2)  how  far  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  present  state  of  science,  or  are  likely 
to  be  so  in  the  future.  We  may  conveniently  symbolise  mental 
states  by  Roman  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  and  corresponding  physio- 
logical states  by  corresponding  Greek  letters  o,  ^,  7, 5,  c,  without 
attaching  significance  to  alphabetical  order.  The  question  with 
"which  we  have  primarily  to  deal  liiay  be  stated  thus : — Under  what 
^iitjuip »♦'***'•'»"  can   we  infer  from   the  uniformity  of    co-existence 
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■ftnd  seqnence  connecting  n,  (3,  7,  2,  c,  correlative  nniformitj  of   co- 

P'«sist«nce  and  sequence  connecting  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  which  cannot  be, 

or  nt  least  have  not  been,  otherwise  ohserved  or  inferred.     Now  it 

seems  to  me  that  for  this  parpose — (1)  some  known  psychologioal 

•tat«  a  must  have  a  known  physiologioil  cotTelata  a;  (2)  a  must 

,  be  known  to  be  connected  in  n  definite  manner  with  another  phj-sio- 

■  'logicnl    state  fj;    (3)    fl  mast   be    known   to   have   a   psychological 
licorrelate  b;  and  (4)  the  connection  of  a  and  6  must  not  be  matter 

■  of  previons  knowledge.      IE  all  these  conditions  are  realised  it  is 
lossible  to  deduce  frura  the  physiological  and  psycho. physical  data 

'  psychological   proposition   expressing   the   relation    between 
II  B.nd  b.     If  any  of  those  conditions  are  nnrealised,  no  snch  deduc- 
a  be  made.     Now  if  we  i^xanaine  by  this  test  the  physiological 
Bmatter  which  is  introdaced  into  many  psychological  treutiscs,  we  find 
P'tiiat  it  has  for  the  most  part  very  little  psychological  valne.     For 
fxarnple,  the  endeavonrs  which  have  been  made  to  find  a  material 
correlate  to  the  association  of  ideaa  do  not  really  advance  the  science 
of   mind  a  single  step.     They  are  at  best   more   or  less  felicitous 
.  fttt«mpta  to  make  a  conjectural  translation  of  known  psychological 
kcta   ipto   the   language   of    physiology.      Our    knowledge  of    the 
thysiological   procesaes  concerned   ia  altogether  too  vague,  and  onr 
Ifrrogresa  in  Psycho-physics  is  altogether  too  small  to  enable  ns  to 
nake  physiological  inferences  whicL  Shall  be  capable  of  re-translation 
in  teiitts  of  conscionaness,  so  as  to  yield  new  psychological  truths. 
]f   anything  ia  gained  by  snch  attempts  the  gain  is  physiological 
ntlier  than  psychological.     A  logical  parallel  to  the  relation  between 
mental  science  and  brain  physiology  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  relations 
between  physics   and    mathematics.       The    treatment    of    physical 
problems  is  immensely  by  their  reduction  to  mathematical  eqnations 
which  admit  of  solution  ;  but  it  ia  in  no  way  helped  by  their  reduc- 
tion to  equations   which,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  case  or  from 
the  limited  progress  of  mathematical  sciouco,  admit  of  no  solution. 
Similarly,  nothing  ia  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psycho- 
logist by  stating  physiologieul  problems  which  con-fspond  to  psycho- 
logical ones  nnlcas  the  former  are  such  as  can  bo  solved.     For  these 
I  I  do  not  think  that  mental  science  has  received,  or  is  at 
Mnt  likely  to  receive,  much  aid  from  the  physiology  of  the  brain. 
s  what  may  happen  in  the  fatare  it  is  ditficnlt  to  speak. 
tibtm  the  physiologist  attains  to  as  clear  and  definite  a  conception 
brain  processes  as  the   physicist  possesses  of  light  and   sound 
gDfaratians;    when    he   has   also   an    acquaintance   with    psychology 
HtRictent  to  enable  him  to  set  abont  establishing  definite  connections 
Btween  elementary  mental  and  clempntjiry  physiological  occurrences ; 
,  Unally,  he  has  at  bis   command   psychophysical   means   and 
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methods  adequate  to  this  nndertaking — then,  indeed,  we  may  hope 
for  ahnndant  and  valuable  results.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
these  conditions  are  likely  to  meet  fulfilment,  if  at  all,  only  in  the 
distant  future.  As  regards  present  achievment,  I  am  disposed  to 
assert  that  the  help  which  psychology  has  received  from  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  is  even  less  than  the  little  which  the  physio- 
logy of  the  brain  has  received  from  psychology. 


SYMPOSIUM— THE   DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  WILL   AND 

DESIRE. 

I. — By  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  Desire  and  Will  ?  is  a  question 
whose  first  difficulty  is  to  narrow  it  to  a  profitable  discussion  within 
an  evening's  limits. 

The  nature  of  Will  itself  is  surrounded  with  controversial  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  the  chief  of  which  seems  to  turn  on  the  proper 
view  of  the  motives  to  the  Will — Pleasure  or  Pain,  or  both.  This 
would  be  in  itself  sufficient  occupation  for  one  meeting ;  if  it  were 
an  essential  preliminary,  we  should  not  reach  the  comparison  of 
Will  with  Desire.  We  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  assuming 
some  settled  position,  or  alternative  positions,  that  will  allow  ns  to 
go  on  without  prejudice  to  the  question  more  properly  implicated  in 
the  query.  WTiether  the  Will  is  moved  by  plea8ure  alone,  by  pain 
alone,  or  by  both,  the  same  thing  must  re-appear  in  Desire,  consi- 
dered as  a  modification  of  Will,  or  as  another  variety  of  our  active 
fuuction.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  be  the  ultimate  motive  to 
action — pleasure,  pain,  or  their  union — it  is  certain  that,  as  proximate 
motives,  all  the  three  must  be  admitted,  if  we  are  not  to  falsify  the 
received  facts  of  human  life.  A  theory  of  Desire  that  mentioned 
nothing  but  pain  would  be  justly  denounced  as  a  paradox. 

I  must  farther  assume — in  opposition  to  Mr.  Bradley's  apparent 
contention  in  the  Janaary  number  of  Mind,  as  to  the  priority  of 
Desire  over  Will — that  Will  is  primary  and  Desire  secondary,  derived 
or  made  up  by  intellectual  intervention.  Mr.  Bradley's  order  of 
treatment  is,  first.  Pleasure  and  Pain,  second.  Desire,  third,  Will. 
With  him  Desire  comprises  three  elements :  (1)  an  idea  conflicting 
with  present  reality,  (2)  that  idea  felt  to  be  pleasant,  (3)  the  reality 
felt  to  be  painful,  and  the  three  elements  felt  as  one  whole.  Then  as 
to  the  moot  point,  the  object  of  Desire,  this  Mr.  Bradley  would  call 

realisation  of  our  idea,  which  others  would  express  by  '*  obtaining 


le  thing  longpd  for,"  Farther,  &6  to  Will  itaelf,  Mr.  Bradley 
hia  general  position  thoa :  "  It  is  Will  when  an  idea  pro- 
ixistence."  There  ia  no  obvionB  reason  for  placing  Will 
iKfler  Desire,  on  tliia  view  of  it.  To  all  appearance  tho  operation  of 
■willing  ifl  more  elementary  than  Deaii-e,  as  ahove  esplaincd.  At  any 
nte,  it  dous  not  lead  the  author  to  make  a  careful  comparison 
between  the  two  operatioua — to  assign  tlieir  ogreementa  and  differ- 
ences— as  we  are  expected  to  do,  for  oor  present  discnssiou. 

Mr.  Ward  has  provided  an  extremely  elaborate  analysis  of  Desire, 

in  which  he  justly  lays  streRS  on  the  difference  between  the  mind's 

[present  power  over  its  active  organs,  and  the  ideas  of  the  pleasure 

tbnt  are  tho  basis  of  the  desire.     He  also  remarks  that  the 

itgoings  of    a  debire   in   a  particuW    direction,    at  a   partienlar 

iment,  has  mnch  to  do  with  the   freshness   or  abeyance  of   the 

ilive  mental  centres  concerned.      These  poiuts  are  of   importance 

hsustive  account  of  Desire,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have 

;^en  a  wider  application.     At  pitKciit,  however,  we  muat  keep  the 

[Destion  within  narrower  limitH,  at  least  to  begio  with, 

First,  then,  as  to  the  nature  or  deliuition  of  Will,  in  its  eonti-ast 
with  Desire.  There  ia  mocb  to  be  said  in  connection  with  the  Will 
that  can  be  wholly  omitted  from  present  con  si  deration.  Those 
■pecolfttioas  aa  to  its  deep  origin  in  tho  Belf-comjcrration  of  the 
haman  organism,  are  entirely  unnecessary  to  he  quoted.  Also,  the 
process  of  its  growth  from  the  vagae  to  tho  duhnite,  in  the  command 
ol  the  organs,  may  be  left  out  of  the  account.  We  ai-e  then  restricted 
'4d  the  uonsideratiun  of  psychical  cause  and  effect— of  action  following 
Mb  pleasure  and  pain  as  motives. 

'  In  this  view,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  least  complicated 
•itnatioo,  which  is  a.  pi'esent  pleasure,  or  present  pain,  inducing  a 
pi-eseut  action,  thei'e  being  no  obstacle  to  cause  delay.  Examples  of 
very  familial'  and  elementary  position  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Jji  ia  the  sitoatton  where  Desire  has  no  plaoe. 

The  interposing  of  delay  between  a  present  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
action  prompted  by  it,  is  the  circumstance  that  begete  the  higher 
of  Will^the  working  by  ideas,  instead  of  present  realities. 
There  is  now  room  for  Desire,  hot  that  is  not  the  only  term  employed 
bo  state  the  new  opening.  For  certain  aspects  of  it,  we  prefer  other 
names,  as  for  example,  Resolntion.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
le  Desire  can  be  need  whenever  there  is  a  suspense  in  the  execa- 
in  of  movements  etimnlated  by  feeling;  we  may  say  that  we  deirire 
pleasure  that  we  cannot  immediately  comjiiand,  but  have  to  wait 
for.  Being  actuated  with  the  wish  to  be  present  at  a  public  gather- 
ing, I  have  resolved  to  go  there,  and  may  be  considered  as  desiring 
the  pleaaui-u  that  I  am  to  derive.     Here,  however,  it  will  he  allowed 
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that  Uesolution  is  tbe  better  word;  while  Desire  is  suitable  to  a 
different  situation,  where  Resolution  is  less  applicable.     A  g^reat  part 
of  our  active  life  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  ends,  ideally  conceived, 
and  demanding  time  for  their  accomplishment,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, are  accomplished  in  set  times.     The  conception  and  the  execu- 
tion are  separated  by  hours,  days,  or  months ;  and  the  activity  has 
to  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  recollection  of  the  pleasures  sought, 
and  the  pains  to  be  averted.     This  case  has  its  own  psychological 
rendering  or  explanation;   it  requires  account  to  be  taken  of   the 
ideal  persistence  of  states  of  feeling,  no  less  than  of  their  original 
intensity  in  the  actual.     If,  however,  wo  confine  it  to  the  department 
of   unfailing  and  fulfilled    resolutions,   we   do   not    encounter  the 
subtlest  part  of  the  problem  connected  with  Desire.     The  comparison 
with  the  typical  Will,  where  no  interval  occurs  between  motive  and 
act,  is,  in  this  department,  of  the  simplest  kind. 

As  we  make  the  intellectual  advance  of  fixing  in  the  memory  our 
pleasures  and  pains,  we  not  only  attain  the  power  of  resolving  and 
executing  continuous  and  successive  operations  for  systematically 
securing  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other;  we  go  farther  still,  and 
allow  the  thoughts  to  roam  into  the  wider  regions  of  the  more  or 
less  unattainable.  This  is  to  renounce  the  sobriety  of  assured  and 
calculated  aims  in  favour  of  others  that  we  may  not  even  strive  io 
realise,  they  being  such  as  we  do  not  at  all  include  in  the  routine  of 
our  measured  and  fraitf al  activity.  A  new  set  of  names  is  provided 
for  the  situation :  the  ideal,  the  imaginary,  day-dreaming,  aspiration, 
are  some  of  the  designations  made  use  of.  The  recollection  of 
pleasure  and  pain  is  still  essential,  but  its  ways  of  working  are  new 
and  distinct.  This  I  take  to  be  the  region  of  Desire  in  its  most 
characteristic  form ;  the  complications  attending  the  problem  arise 
here,  and  not  out  of  the  situation  expressed  by  simple  Resolution, 
Pursuit,  and  attainment  of  Ends. 

The  essential  wildness  and  seeming  irregularity  of  this  new 
phase  of  the  higher  Will  makes  a  thesis  of  very  large  dimensions. 
For  the  present  discussion  we  must  endeavour  still  to  narrow  it  to  its 
barest  essentials,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  a  profitable  exercise 
for  our  collective  wisdom. 

I  have  already  treated  this  problem  (The  Emotions  and  thb 
Will  :  Desire)^  and  have  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  upon  it.  I 
consider  Desire  to  be  "  that  phase  of  volition  where  there  is  a  motive, 
but  not  ability,  to  act  upon  it  either  now  or  in  prospect."  The 
normal  outlet  being  thus  closed,  the  alternatives  fall  to  be  considered. 
These  are,  first.  Endurance  or  voluntary  suppression  of  the  craving ; 
second — and  far  more  wide-reaching — Ideal  or  imaginary  action.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  problems  characteristic  of  Desire.     Is  the  Will 
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fully  operative  in  this  case,  and,  if  so,  with  what  modifications  P 
What  are  the  circnmstances  that  favour  these  imaginary  outgoings  ? 
What  is  their  Hedonic  value  ?  What  is  their  connection  with  the 
memory  of  pleasure  and  pain  ? 

As  to  the  first  and  chief  question — Is  the  Will  operative,  and 
how  ?  I  answer  simply  that  this  must  depend  upon  there  being 
adequate  motives — ^pleasure  to  be  secured  or  increased,  pain  to  be 
avoided.  Tn  case  of  a  conflict,  which  is  very  likely  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  motives  must  fight  it  out  and  show  which  is  the 
stronger. 

In  order  to  bring  forward  something  for  discussion,  I  remark, 
first,  that  dvtsattsfaction  with  actuality  is  obviously  a  main  condition 
of  Desire,  which  at  once  proves  that  Will  is  at  work.  Next,  as  to 
the  direction  taken  by  Desire.  This  would  be  likely  to  follow  the 
nature  of  the  present  discomfort,  qualified  by  the  ideal  value  of  the 
imagined  remedy;  if  it  is  physical  discomfort — hunger,  cold,  acute 
pain — an  ideal  relief  is  notoriously  unavailing.  Still,  the  urgency  of 
the  state  may  keep  the  mind  bent  upon  tbe  means  of  removal  and  the 
imaginary  ways  of  doing  it ;  but  all  this  is  more  properly  allied  to 
voluntary  action  in  its  earlier  form  of  actual  working  for  good  ends. 
That  we  cannot  at  present,  or  in  immediate  prospect,  obtain  the 
remedy,  does  not  materially  change  the  attitude  of  the  Will,  nor 
raise  it  into  the  characteristic  form  of  desire. 

Desire,  as  imaginary  action,  is  better  met  by  the  circumstance 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Ward — freshness  in  the  activities  concerned,  in 
which  I  would  include  freshness  in  the  emotional  region  that  is 
brought  under  stimulation.  In  the  rotation  of  stimuli,  we  cannot 
command  the  heau  ideal  condition  of  bringing  every  portion  of  the 
system  into  play  exactly  when,  and  as  long  as,  it  has  the  freshness  due 
to  its  natural  vigour  and  its  period  of  remission.  As  this  is  not  done 
in  the  actual,  there  is  an  attempt  to  make  up  the  defect  in  the  ideal 
With  the  senses  generally,  the  attempt  barely  succeeds:  with  the 
lower  senses  not  at  all,  with  the  higher  senses,  hearing  and  sight,  not 
to  any  great  degree.  It  is  the  strong  emotions  that  respond  best  to 
ideal  stimuli,  carrying  sense  imagery  with  them ;  and  after  an  aching 
void,  in  any  of  these,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  giving  them 
imaginary  scope,  under  the  stimulus  of  some  actual  pain  or  some  pro- 
spective pleasure.  The  strong  affections,  the  pleasures  of  self-com- 
placency, power,  malignity,  the  comprehensive  self-interest  involved 
in  worldly  prosperity — all  these  can  be  inflamed,  and  can  sustain 
themselves,  at  the  instance  of  present  discomfort,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  fresh  condition  of  the  centres  that  they  rely  upon.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  give  a  positive  satisfaction — a  surplus  over  the  pain  of 
conscious  inferiority  to  the  actual.     Being  purely  ideal,  they  have  the 
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nnspeaknble  value,  as  poets  and  lovers  of  poetry  well  know,  of  omitting 
all  the  disagreeables  that  occur  in  the  actual ;  so  that  the  delight  has 
the  advantage  of  purity  as  against  the  disadvantage  of  unreality. 
Kow,  what  is  the  Will  doing  all  this  time  ?  Apparently,  it  m 
playing  its  characteristic  part  in  the  sphere  of  ideas  and 
emotions  ;  it  keeps  the  mind  bent  upon  the  constructions  of  imagina- 
tion, becaase  they  are  pleasurable,  and  while  they  are  so.  When. 
exhaustion  or  other  cause  turns  the  scale,  the  Will  refases  co- 
operation any  longer,  and  does  its  best  to  induce  a  collapse.  It  may 
be  baffled  for  a  time,  if  the  intellectual  trains  have  acquired  a  morbid 
persistence ;  but  this  we  have  to  allow  for  in  all  stages  of  volitional 
intervention. 

So  far  as  this  process  is  concerned,  I  have  some  difficulty  ixL 
starting  a  topic  for  debate.  I  think  both  the  points  of  agreement, 
and  the  points  of  difference,  between  Will  in  its  full  present  actuality, 
and  Will  in  the  highest  flights  of  imaginary  activity,  are  as  clearly 
stateable  as  anything  involving  ideas  and  ideal  feelings,  can  well  be* 
The  nature  of  the  motives  is  fundamentally  identical ;  the  difference 
is,  that  we  have  to  admit  the  motive  power  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
their  highly  ideal  forms,  and  under  conflict  and  complication. 

The  controversies  that  have  been  actually  maintained  in  connec« 
tion  with  Desire,  seem  chiefly  these  two.  First,  as  to  the  object  of 
Desire, — is  it  strictly  pleasure  and  pain,  and  not  rather  some  indif- 
ferent object,  as  Butler  and  others  have  contended. 

The  other  is,  as  to  whether  the  summum  hoiium  is  to  be  represented, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  Pleasure,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  what  is 
Desirable.  If  the  view  that  I  have  taken  of  Will  be  correct,  the 
second  alternative  is  reasoning  in  a  circle.  Desire  agrees  with  Will 
in  demanding  a  motive — pleasure  or  pain;  to  say  that  a  thing  is 
desirable,  is  to  say  that  it  gives  pleasure  or  removes  pain ;  the  real 
object  is,  therefore,  not  the  compound  state  arising  after  a  motive  has 
put  the  will  in  motion,  but  the  motive  states  in  their  purity ;  in  other 
words,  pleasure  and  pain  in  themselves,  in  which  character  they  are 
perfectly  conceivable  as  mental  facts. 


|y.,^.By  W.  R.  SoRLET,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Fhilosophy  in  University  College,  Cardiff. 

Ita  question  for  our  discussion  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  one  which 
Is  li^T  to  be  satisfactorily  settled,  until  we  have  come  to  some 
it  on  the  more  fundamental  questions  of  the  psychology  of 


upon  tliese  wonld  lead  far  beyond  tlie  limits 


stifin.     And  to  enter  u 

the  present  paper. 

At  the  pftme  time,  those  wlio  are  otherwise  in  agreement  i 
an&ljrses  oF  haruan  activity,  draw  the  tine  of  difttinctlun  between 
Desire  and  Will  at  different  places.  Thua  the  wrirerB  who  t-ontend 
against  the  heduni.4lio  analTsis  of  Will  are  not  in  thoi-ungh  agi'eement 
amongst  themselves  o-s  to  the  relation  borne  to  it  by  Deeire.  SomO' 
times  the  latter  ta  held  to  be  completely  aocoanted  for  by  tlie  influenca 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  while  by  others  the  object  of  Desire  is  main' 
temed  to  be  cooHlitnteil  otherwise. 

A  disngreement  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind — though  not  so 
important — is  met  with  amongst  those  who  refer  both  Desire  and 
Will  to  pleasure  and  pain.  Tbna  Dr.  Bain  liolds  that  Desire  inrolves 
Will — checked  before  it  is  fatly  carried  out  in  action,  On  the  other 
band,  Hr.  Sully  looks  upon  the  volition  as  in  all  cases  the  result  of 
■ome  precedent  Desire.  Witt  is  the  fundamental  fact  for  the  one,  and 
it  leads,  when  cliecked,  to  Desii'e.  Desire  is  the  fundamental  fact 
for  the  other,  and  it  leads  when  unchecked  to  Volition. 

It  is  on  this  difference  of  terminology  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
wy  something.  The  ti'eatment  of  the  subject  would  be  both  easier 
■nd  more  satisfactory  if  we  had  already  come  to  some  agreement  as 
to  wbftt  the  coustitueuts  of  voluntary  action  in  their  ultimate  analysis 
mee.  But  this  is  a  question  which  (as  I  have  eaid)  it  would  take  too 
WBOg  to  discuss,  and  the  answer  to  which  1  do  not  care  to  assume. 
"  Both  Desire  and  Will,  it  is  acknowledged,  belong  to  the  active 
tide  of  oar  natore.  Desii'e  is  not  mere  presentation  or  feeling  any 
more  than  Will  is.  To  distinguish  them  aright  we  ought,  thei-efore, 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  mental  activity.  Now 
ity — I  should  like  to  maintain — is  co-exteufiive  with  conscious ness. 

lething  is  loRt  in  psychology,  it  seems  to  nie,  by  treating  actions 
a  class  of  facta  apart  from  otlier  psychical  facts.     I  cannot  bat 

ik  also  that  sooietbing  is  lost  by  ushering  in  onr  account  of  them 
Ly  attempting  to  reach  them  from  the  outside— so  to  speak^from 
automatic  bodily  movements,  spontaneous  or  reflex.  We  have  really 
no  experience,  so  far  aa  I  can  see,  of  a  purely  passive  nientiil  state. 
There  is  a  distinctively  active  element  present  in  the  mental  concen- 
tralion  which  is  necessary  for  perception,  and  for  clear  presentation. 
The  nearest  approach  to  passivity  wa  have  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
fteto  of  moscnlar  quiescence — whicL  is  quite  consistent  with  intense 

ital  activity  ;  but  rather  in  the  reverie  or  day-di-eam  in  which 

Bococseion  of  ideas  is  undisturbed.  In  careful  observation  of 
/■Ktern&l  facts,  or  in  following  a  scientific  argument,  we  find  a 
Xtrongly- marked  element  of  what  may  be  called  subjective  action  or 

ition,  which  is  hardly  apparent  in  the  mere  flow  of  ideas.     What 
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characterises  this  activity  is  the  grouping  of  ideas  and  (greater  or 
less)  concentration  of  consciousness. 

How  this  concentration  of  consciousness,  or  direction  of  attention, 
is  determined  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  It  may  be  entirely 
due  to  the  initial  intensity  of  the  ideas  themselves  and  their  relation 
to  one  another ;  or  it  may  be  governed  by  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain  accompanying  them ;  or  neither  of  these  explanations  may  be 
sufficient.  In  any  case  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  already  got,  in 
this  concentration  of  consciousness,  the  fundamental  element  of 
activity.  This  element  of  activity  belongs  to  the  states  of  mind  we 
commonly  call  cognitive  or  emotional,  as  well  as  to  what  is  specifi- 
cally termed  Volition. 

The  concentration  of  consciousness  upon  an  idea  or  group  of 
ideas,  intensifies  the  idea  or  the  group,  and  in  this  way  tends  to  pass 
from  the  ideal  state  to  its  realisation.  It  is  only,  however,  when 
experience  has  connected  with  the  idea  the  movements  required  for 
its  realisation — when  means  have  been  devised  to  suit  the  end,  and 
connected  by  association  with  the  conception  of  the  end — ^that  the 
transition  is  actually  made.  Here  the  tendency  to  act  has  become  an 
action  in  the  ordinary  sense  (according  to  which  "action"  means 
the  process  by  which  the  passage  is  made  from  idea  to  reality).  If 
through  an  inhibitory  influence,  the  realisation  is  hindered  and  the 
active  tendency  checked,  we  have  the  state  of  Desire.  This  state, 
therefore,  involves  the  element  of  activity  together  with  a  chock  to 
that  activity,  and  the  action  which,  thus  inhibited,  gives  Desire,  and 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  inhibition,  would  have  transformed  the 
idea  into  reality,  seems  to  me  to  be  properly  called  a  Volition,  or  Act 
of  Will. 

According  to  Mr.  Sully,  however,  this  tendency  to  action  (involv-- 
ing  a  representation  of  the  object  and  motived  by  feeling)  is  itself 
called  Desire ;  to  which  state  the  element  of  inhibition  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  unessential ;  while  the  **  new  factor  "  in  Volition  is  said 
to  be  "  the  representation  of  some  action  which  we  recognise  as  lead- 
ing to  the  realisation  of  this  object." 

This  terminology  seems  to  me  unfortunate  for  two  reasons :  (1) 
In  the  first  place,  the  element  of  inhibition  involved  in  Desire  is 
disregarded ;  although,  if  Desire  is  regarded  as  simply  the  tendency 
to  act  or  **  tendency  to  strive,"  some  other  name  might  seem  to  be 
required  for  the  state  of  mind  in  which  this  tendency  is  inhibited. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  objection  is  of  no  great  importance,  just 
because  a  certain  element  of  inhibition  is  always  involved  in  such 
active  tendencies,  through  the  distinction  in  time  that  must  exist 
between  the  conception  of  the  object  as  an  end  to  be  striven  for  and 
its  attainment.     (2)  In  the  second  place,  the  peculiarity  of  Volition, 
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as  thtLS  siated,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  mark  it  off  essentiallj  from  the 
original  active  tendency.  When  this  tendency  is  inhibited,  new 
means  may  indeed  be  devised  for  overcoming  the  check,  and  thus  we 
shall  have  another  Volition  of  a  more  definite  kind  than  the  former. 
The  one  line  of  action  may  be  better  suited  than  the  other  to  attain 
an  end ;  bat  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  thing  as  action — or 
tendency  to  action — along  no  line  at  all.  The  adaptation  of  means 
to  end  which  is  conspicaous  in  ordinary  Volition  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  careful  intellectual  investigation  and  decision,  following 
upon  the  failure  of  previous  ill-directed  activity ;  sometimes,  however, 
it  is  brought  about  by  an  association  which  has  become  automatic ; 
and  if  Desire  is  admitted  to  be  an  active  phenomenon,  then  the 
activity  involved  in  it  must  flow  along  some  channel  or  other.  The 
course  may  be  less  definitely  and  appropriately  marked  out  in  it  than 
in  the  Volition  which  follows  the  Desire.  Yet  the  active  element 
which  is  fundamental  in  this  Volition,  lies  also  &t  the  basis  of,  and  is 
implied  in  Desire ;  and  it  seems  to  me  most  appropriate  to  give  it  the 
name  of  Will. 

I  therefore  concur  with  Dr.  Bain's  method  of  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction between  Desire  and  Will:  though  I  fear  he  wUl  hardly 
approve  of  my  line  of  defence. 


Ul,—By  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Pbofissob  Bain's  admirable  paper  has  taken  up  a  position  with 
which  I  agree  in  the  main.  I  entirely  admit  that  desire  is  a 
phase  of  volition,  and  that  the  distinction  between  will  and  desire 
is  that  between  genus  and  species ;  I  differ  from  him  only  in  some 
details.  First,  as  to  the  action  of  the  will  in  desire.  If  will  is  defined 
according  to  Wundt's  view,  as  conscious  reaction  upon  stimulus,  it 
geems  to  me  that  the  action  of  will  in  desire  is  merely  the  overflow 
of  surplus  energy  which  is  necessitated  by  its  oixlinary  and  natural 
outflow  into  muscular  energy  being  checked.  This  energy  may  find 
entirely  new  channels,  and  then  the  desire  ceases ;  as  in  children,  in 
insane  patients,  and  in  some  animals.  A  bird,  for  instance,  which 
cannot  pick  up  the  seed  or  the  worm  it  wants,  will  very  often  desist 
at  once  from  trying :  the  presentation  of  the  end  disappears  at  once. 
But  where  that  presentation  persists  but  the  end  is  unattainable, 
Tarious  methods  of  relief  are  attempted.  Though,  as  Professor  Bain 
aay b|  "  for  physical  discomfort  ideal  relief  is  notoriously  unavailing  " 
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(p.  57),  it  is  often  tried  nevertheless.  We  have  all  heard  of  ship- 
wrecked sailors  or  snow-bound  emigrants  passing  their  time  in 
imagining  the  dinners  they  will  have  when  they  are  rescued,  or 
even  in  describing  to  one  another  dinners  which  are  purely  ideal. 
But  such  relief  is  more  serviceable  in  the  higher  desires  simply—  as 
it  seems  to  me — because  these  are  more  complex,  there  is  more  outlet 
for  the  surplus  energy  which  cannot  issue  in  action  in  dreaming  of 
the  satisfaction  of  these,  and  running  on  from  one  presentation  to 
another,  and  through  trains  of  associated  presentations.  While, 
•when  one  connected  train  of  presentations  is  vividly  presented  and 
not  inhibited  by  counter-presentations,  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
resolution.  But  this  surely  ought  to  be  classed  with  volition  rather 
than  with  desire.  Making  up  my  mind  to  a  certain  course  involves 
a  vivid  presentation  of  the  leading  elements  in  it  and  of  myself  as 
engaged  upon  them.  Sometimes,  again,  the  consciousness  of  the  end 
is  inhibited  or  partially  inhibited  by  an  act  of  Will,  and  then  we 
have  endurance.  In  all  this  I  am  simply  following  Professor  Bain. 
What  I  want  to  point  out,  however,  is  that  the  energy  which  is 
dammed  back  by  the  ejctraneous  inhibition  of  the  end  desired,  and 
therefore  overflows  to  vivify  new  presentations,  whether  accessory  to 
or  inhibiting  the  presentation  of  the  desired  object,  is  precisely  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  spontaneity  which  overflows  into  the  play  of  a 
kitten :  if  we  call  one  Will — however  elementary  its  form  may  be— 
the  other  is  Will  too.  The  Will  then,  that  is  present  at  every  stage 
of  Desire,  vivifying  the  various  presentations  incident  to  it,  seems 
to  me  simply  the  reflex  of  the  inhibited  muscular  energy. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  mental  and  nervous  processes  seem 
to  me  to  be  involved  in  desiring  and  in  willing  :  only  Desire  covers  a 
large  complex  process  in  which  some  of  the  links  are  either  very 
imperfectly  presented  to  consciousness,  or  if  presented,  are  met  by 
counter-presentations,  and  therefore  have  their  vividness  neutralised. 
In  willing  (ordinarily  so  called)  a  smaller  part  of  the  process  is  pre- 
sented, and  so  presented  as  to  be  carried  out.  I  desire  to  make 
lOjOOOZ.,  but  I  do  not  will  to  do  so,  because  presentations  of  the 
various  means  cannot  be  so  brought  together  as  to  be  connected  into 
a  complete  system,  or  if  so  presented  are  met  by  counter-presenta- 
tions, and  therefore  drop  out  of  the  system.  I  know,  e.g.,  various 
stocks  which  I  might  buy  for  a  rise,  but  my  vivid  presentation  of 
myself  buying  them  is  neutralised  and  inhibited  by  the  presentation 
of  their  falling.  Or  if  I  am  at  the  foot  of  a  sea-wall  and  the  tide  is 
rising,  I  desire  to  climb  up,  but  my  presentation  is  neutralised  by  the 
ideal  presentation  of  a  fall.  Volition  comes  when  I  see  a  rope,  or 
projections  for  my  feet.  Desire  is  a  series  of  mental  states  which 
are  apparently  irregularly  connected  just  because  the  surplus  enei^ 
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whicli  calls  them  up  cannot  find  vent  in  bodily  action,  and  so  runs  on 
from  one  presentation  to  another — sometimes  to  similar  presentations, 
tiometimes  to  contrary.  Willing — commonly  so-called — ^is  the  vivid 
presentation  of  one  set,  whether  as  resolntion  or  as  motor  action. 
The  restlessness  and  pain  of  Desire  seems  to  me  due  to  that  same 
surplusage  of  energy  which  is  felt  when  no  particular  object  is  desired 
at  all,  as  in  periods  of  listlessness  and  ennui. 

Secondly,  if  the  Will  in  Desire  is  merely  surplus  energy,  its 
motive  in  Desire  will  not  bo  pleasai*e,  at  least  not  directly,  but 
aversion  from  pain.  The  volition  which  brings  up  the  various 
presentations  in  Desire  will  act,  as  Locke  said,  *'  upon  some  uneasi- 
ness."  Desire,  then,  will  never  be  simply  desire  for  pleasure ;  it  will 
always  also  involve  averaion  from  pain.  If  so,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  distinguish  the  pleasurable  from  the  object  of  desire,  and 
to  regard  that  object  as  indifferent  per  se,  I  may  remark,  too,  that 
desire  of  an  object  posited  by  consciousness  as  pleasurable  seems  to 
me  long  posterior  in  the  history  of  consciousness  to  the  elemen« 
tary  "  conscious  reaction  on  stimulus,*'  in  which  Wundt  finds  the 
simplest  manifestation  of  will.  Whether  in  psychology  or  in  morals, 
empiricists,  especially  in  England,  always  appear  to  me  to  make  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  too  little  of  pain. 

Two  other  points  will  no  doubt  be  dealt  with :  (1)  the  distinction 
between  desire  and  appetite,  or  in  Aristotelian  language  between 
fiovKvffftv  and  itriOvfua.  (2)  the  Neo-Kantist  view,  maintained  in  the 
late  Professor  Green's  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics."  The  first  distinction, 
according  to  the  view  I  am  defending,  is  merely  one  of  degree.  Where 
there  is  conscious  reaction  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind,  it  is 
Appetite ;  where  the  states  of  consciousness  accompanying  the  reac- 
tion are  more  complex,  it  is  Desire.  The  second  view  seems  to  me  to 
make  an  unnecessary  distinction  between  the  "  mere  solicitations," 
the  satisfactions  of  which  are  not  made  ends,  and  the  Desire  the 
satisfaction  of  which  is  made  part  of  the  self-conscious  subject.  But 
this  latter  desire  seems  to  me  a  mere  mode  of  will.  The  distinction, 
on  Professor  Green's  view  between  "  Desire  proper "  and  Will,  is 
merely  that  between  "  making  up  yonr  mind  to  do "  and  doing. 
More  than  this,  the  view  hypostasises  the  Ego  in  a  way  which 
empirical  psychology  cannot  admit,  treating  the  Ego  as  it  must — and 
as  scientific  psychology  has  from  the  time  of  Aristotle — as  a  composite 
product. 
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W.—By  Rev.  E.  P.  Scrymoour,  B.A.  ;  Vice-Prendent 

The  distinction  between  Desire  and  Will  I  hold  to  be  sabstantiallj 
equivalent  to  the  ancient  distinction  between  Passion  and  Beason.  In 
endeavonring  to  establish  this  important  distinction,  we  maj  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  isolate  its  members  entirely.  We  may,  however, 
observe  instances  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  predominates  as  a 
characteristic :  we  may  farther  mark  how,  in  a  single  life,  the  one  or 
the  other  prevails  as  a  general  attitude  of  mind.  For  example : — A 
man  may  find  himself  so  overborne  by  the  shocks  and  stress  of  life, 
as  to  abandon  himself  a  prey  to  the  tyranny  of  Desire.  The  force 
of  habit,  or  immediate  necessity  may  keep  him  to  the  old  routine, 
but  the  whole  tenour  of  conscious  experience  is  changed.  In  place 
of  an  intelligible  order,  experience  has  become  a  perplexed  entangle- 
ment; in  the  midst  of  abundant  materials  the  man  is  at  a  loss; 
instead  of  assisting  one  another,  the  elements  of  experienoe  so 
conflict  as  to  threaten  a  general  confusion ;  the  victim  of  Desire  is  no 
longer  master  of  himself. 

Now,  I  think,  it  is  the  frequent  recurrence  in  human  experienoe 
of  a  condition  thus  briefly  indicated,  which  makes  the  real  interest  of 
the  question  before  us. 

Thus  regarded,  the  distinction  between  Will  and  Desire  may  be 
significantly  described  as  the  distinction  between  Normal  and 
Abnormal  Experience.  In  using  the  word  Normal  I  do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  experience  thus  qualified  is  more  frequent  than  the 
reverse.  Such  usage  I  should  deprecate  as  a  frivolous  abuse  of  a 
significant  term.  In  marking  certain  phases  of  experience  aa 
Normal,  I  would  intimate  that  they  are  recognised  as  exhibiting  the 
true  Law  of  Experience,  and  that  from  such  phases  others  are  dia* 
tinguished  as  aberrations.  Were  there  no  such  law  I  do  not  think 
the  distinction  between  Will  and  Desire  could  be  seriously  main* 
tained.  As  a  mere  psychological  distinction  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  bear  critical  examination.  Every  element  of  conscious  experienoe 
has  the  character  of  a  movement,  and  must  therefore  exhibit  some 
direction  or  bent ;  it  is  essentially  an  act,  and  if  taken  alone  might  be 
described  indifferently  as  a  movement  of  Desire  or  an  exercise  of 
WiU.  I  admit  that  neither  term  would  be  justly  applied  to  an  isolated 
element,  but  I  contend  the  one  might  as  fairly  be  applied  as  the  other, 
llie  jnst  use  of  either  term  implies  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Experience  in  its  integrity,  and  then  the  distinction  between  them 
kppcars  as  an  ethical  distinction. 

As  a  crude  instance  we  might  notice  in  passing  what  is  called  the 
desire  for  food.  Beyond  the  mere  pain  of  hunger,  this  implies  a 
dear  conception  of  some  particular  food,  and  can  hardly  be  di&tin- 


gnisbed  from  the  will  to  obtain  it — except  ao  far  us  the  means 
attempted  miiy  be  more  oi"  lesa  reaaonablo;  but  this  involves  a  wider 
■urirey.  As  soon  as  we  introduce  the  conception  of  means,  the  Law 
of  Sabordination  begins  to  appear  j  yet  the  distinctioD  does  not  at 
onc«  become  clear.  If,  tor  instance,  a  man  desires  to  build  a  house, 
fai&  desire,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  strung  enoagh  and  aonaiateutly 
SBataincd.  Of  the  means  he  devises,  pach  becomes  la  turn  a  distinct 
object  of  desire ;  and  the  complex  mental  act  coustitutes  a  connected 
^stem  of  desires.  If  we  call  this  Will,  the  distinction  might  at  first 
^pear  as  that  between  the  whole  and  its  parts.  But  in  truth  there 
is  a  more  important  difference  invnived.  In  a  word,  the  integration 
is  systematic.  It  is  not  a  mere  liuudle  of  desires,  but  an  ordered 
whole.  And  this  order  makes  the  capital  difference,  not  merely  in 
the  realised  effect,  but  even  more  in  the  attitude  of  mind. 

Now,  if  we  rightly  generalisa  such  an  illustration,  I  think  wei 
Arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  what  I  hare  called  the  Layr  of  Subordi- 
nntion,  in  its  full  compass  as  the  supreme  Law  of  Experience,  and 
obtain  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  essenliul  distinL-tiuu  betweea 
Desire  and  Will.  Aocordingly  I  find  that  this  distinction  lies  in  the 
vhole  attitude  of  mind,  not  in  its  parts  taken  singly;  and  that  it 
depends  npoo  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  clearly  conceived  Order  of 
integration.  Such  is  a  rough  statement  of  my  conclusion,  embarrassed 
in  some  measure  by  the  inevitable  limitations  < 
I  will  try  to  correot  its  ambiguities.  Fii'st,  the  terms  " 
ftbsence  "  must  be  understood  oomparntiyely,  for  I  caunot  c 
instance  of  conscious  experience  in  which  the  order  of  integration  is 
absolutely  void ;  and  I  suppose  that  even  in  the  most  perfect  act  of 
WtU  with  which  we  are  acqaainted  there  is  yet  a  residue  of  confusion. 
But  in  this  respect  the  difference  obsei'ved  is  immense,  this  is  more 
tlun  sufficient  for  comparison;  nor  is  tbe  distinction  involved  less 
esaential  bccanse  the  diSei-ence  is  not  absolute.  We  may  describe  it 
am  a  difference  of  direction,  for  the  practical  question  is  whether,  in 

partioalar  instance.  Desire  is  growing'  into  the  clear  determination 
Will,  or  Will  is  degenerating  into  the  mere  vagaeness  of  Desire — 

le  Normal  direction  of  Experience  being  the  creation  of  Will  oat  of 
chaos  of  Desire. 
Next,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Order  of  integration  is  con- 

ived :  this  is  not  in  general  i-eflective.  A  man  does  not  stay  to 
ider  the  Order  of  his  own  experience  as  such  ;  this  would  be  to 
iten-npt  the  natural  proceeding.  Nevertheless  he  is  effectively 
of  this  Order  as  the  scope  or  pui'pose  of  his  endeavour.  It 
ippears  as  a  rational  bond  connei-ling  and  oontrolling  the  whole 
movement.  As  a  I'eal  object  it  fixes  attention,  though  continually 
ob&Bging  as  the  purpose  unfolds.     As  the  constant  centre  of  interest 
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it  sways  the  situation.     Yet  on  reflection  this  potent  idea  appears  to  * 
be  nothing  else  than  the  Order  of  conscions  experience. 

This  Order  is  not  merely,  or  even  mainly  successive.  It  is  the 
Order  or  intelligible  form  of  a  changing  presentation.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  proper  use  of  the  word.  Some  touch  of  it  belongs,  no  doubt, 
to  the  idlest  dream,  so  long  as  the  subject  is  aware,  but  how  slight  is 
the  touch,  how  dim  the  light — here  the  gloaming  prevails.  Compare 
the  full  daylight  of  determinate  purpose,  in  which  the  illuminating 
Idea  connects  the  whole  presentation,  it  may  be  through  days  or 
weeks  or  years,  nay,  perchance  through  a  lifetime.  For  the  more 
perfect  acts  of  Will  are  by  their  very  nature  thus  prolonged.  The 
Integration  is  more  complex,  the  Order  more  sustained.  The  field  of 
the  connecting  Idea  reaches  even  beyond  the  mere  individaal 
experience,  which  by  means  of  this  idea,  is  held  closer  to  that  larger 
Experience  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  the  last  sentence  I  have  touched  on  a  vital  point  of  the  inquiry. 
This  is  the  moral  bearing  of  Will ;  wherein  the  ethical  character  of 
its  distinction  from  Desire  comes  into   clearer  view.     It  is  beyond 
dispute,  I  suppose,  that  determinate  purpose  confirms  the  social  bond 
and  consolidates  community.     Men  are  united  by  common  interests 
and  common  pursuits.     Society  is  bound  by  the  bond  of  Will.     I  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  determinate  purpose  sets  men  at  feud, 
but  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  tendency  prevails, 
^nd   apart   from   this  I  should  insist  that  social  integration  is  the 
normal  action  of  Will.     Now  let  us  observe  the  inverse.     In  so  far 
as  a  man's  particular  purposes  permanently  conflict  with  those  of  his 
neighboars,  he  cannot  be  at  peace  within  himself.     Let  these  purposes 
be  ever  so  consistent  internally,  they  are  set  in  a  discordant  medium 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.     We  are  so  connected  by  our  common 
humanity  that  the  lack  of  sympathetic  intelligence  is  felt  as  a  jar. 
In  respect  of  the  medium  of  community  these  alien  purposes  are  but 
as  wandering  desires.     The  perfection  of  Will  requires  that  its  exer- 
cise should  be  in  touch  with  the  normal  movement  of  that  general 
experience  to   which   the  individual  belongs.     Thus,  in  its  typical 
form,  Will  is  essentially  good ;  because  it  bears  the  stamp  of  that 
great  law  of  subordination  which  controls  the  movement  of  experience 
as  a  whole.     Whatever  conflicts  with  this  is  retrogressive,  abnormal, 
and  bears,  by  comparison,  the  character  of  aberrant  desire.     Will,  in 
its  fallness,  is  luminous  throughout,  penetrated  by  the  light  of  the 
great  Ideal.     It  is   true  a  man  of   powerful  originality  may  con- 
sistently endure  conflict  for  a  while  ;  but  then  it  is  in  prospect  of  an 
ultimate  adjustment,  supported  by  the  glimpse  of  a  harmony  which 
lies  deeper  than  the  temporary  jar. 

It  is  only  by  some  such  elaborate  disquisition  that  the  real  import 
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of  the  distinction  before  ns  can  be  shown.  The  typical  idea  is  the 
same  throughout.  The  house  to  be  built  is  not  the  mere  plan  of  the 
house ;  it  is  the  integral  system  of  various  activities  involved  in  its 
production,  conceived  in  their  mutual  relationship,  in  clear  sabordi- 
nation  to  one  another.  This  systematic  subministration  is  the  idea. 
Thus,  too,  we  speak  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  thought  to  be 
embodied,  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  the  thing  to  be  done — using 
in  each  case  a  succinct  expression  to  intimate  an  elaborate  integra- 
tion, seen  in  its  outline  at  a  glance.  But  no  single  purpose,  be  it 
ever  so  magnificent,  is  fairly  conceived,  except  in  relation  to  what  I 
have  called  the  medium  of  community.  The  Napoleonic  scheme  of 
uniting  Europe  into  a  new  civil  order  by  a  gigantic  stroke  of  violence 
proved  abortive.  However  grandly  conceived,  it  was  in  this  respect 
insubordinate  outrageously.  It  burst  like  a  monstrous  bubble  of 
Desire,  and  the  great  Law  was  avenged.  Where  the  paHicular 
purpose  is  intrinsically  small,  relation  to  the  medium  becomes  more 
obviously  prominent.  The  danger,  here  always  at  hand,  becomes 
manifest  in  the  vulgar  irregularities  of  discontent.  Nor  is  this 
danger  met  by  an  enlargement  of  the  wealth  of  individual  experience. 
By  every  such  enlargement  the  danger  of  insubordination,  and  con- 
sequent dissipation,  is  rather  increased ;  but  then  the  means  of 
achievement  are  angmented  likewise. 

The  distinction  between  Will  and  Desire  lies  so  entirely  in  the 
mental  attitude,  that  no  particular  reference  to  overt  action  appears 
to  me  needful  in  treating  it.  The  distinction  is  as  clear  and  impor- 
tant in  intellectual  endeavour  as  in  that  which  is  more  commonly 
called  practical ;  only  that  in  this  latter  it  becomes  more  immediately 
obvious  to  others.  All  endeavour  is  properly  practical — all  rational 
endeavour  beneficent.  Kant  is  right  in  insisting  that  Will  is  the 
one  thing  that  has  no  equivalent.  The  world  is  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  world.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Bain,  that  poetic  imagination  is 
a  sort  of  lollypop  for  big  babies,  nor  that  it  is  especially  the  region 
of  Desire.  I  admit  that  in  the  particular  species  of  poetry  termed 
lyric,  it  is  the  office  of  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  play  of  insubordinate 
Desire,  and  that  this  enters  largely  into  the  complicated  conflict  of 
the  drama.  But  poetic  imagination  is  larger  than  the  drama,  and  its 
great  achievements  show,  I  think,  some  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
Will.  Even  in  lyric  poetry  there  is  always  a  reserve,  and  its  beauty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  burst  of  passionate  Desire  is  under  control. 
The  poet's  grasp  of  the  ideal  is  far  from  being  barren  in  direct 
bearing  on  the  rational  endeavours  of  common  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  the  significant  words  of 
Spinoza,  which,  in  substance,  I  have  attempted  to  interpret : 
'*  Afiectns,  qui  passio  est,  desinit  esse  passio,  simulatque  ejus  claram. 
et  distinctam  formamus  ideam.'' 
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V. — By  Shadwobth  H.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  President. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  nnable  to  accept  Mr.  Scrymgonr's  pro- 
posed identification  of  this  question  with  that  concerning  the 
distinction  between  Passion  and  Reason.  That  the  Will  ought  to  be 
nnder  the  guidance  of  Reason  may  be  admitted ;  bnt  this  does  not 
touch  the  question,  what  the  Will  is  qud  Will,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  guided  by  Reason. 

So  also  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  account  of  Will  given  by  an 
able  writer,  quoted  (not  with  approval)  by  Dr.  Bain,  that  "  it  is  Will 
when  an  idea  produces  its  existence."  I  can  attach  no  real  meaning 
to  the  words  "  an  idea  produces  its  existence." 

I  find  myself  much  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  papers  by 
Dr.  Bain,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Professor  Sorley,  though  this  accordance  is 
by  no  means  complete. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  question  presents  itself  to 
me : — 

1.  I  begin  by  observing  that  the  physiological  or  cerebral  energy 
involved  in  Desire  and  Will  is  one  thing  and  the  concomitant  states 
of  consciousness  another.  Moreover,  desire  and  volition,  in  the 
present  state  of  physiological  and  anatomical  knowledge,  are  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  means  of  differences  observable  in  the  concomi- 
tant states  of  consciousness.  They  are  terms  of  subjective  analysis, 
not  as  yet  of  physiological  analysis  also. 

2.  Some  physiological  reaction  or  reactive  energy  is,  no  doubt, 
involved  in  both ;  it  may  be  partially  the  same,  or  it  may  be  wholly 
different,  but  the  question  is,  by  what  note  or  mark  in  consciousness 
do  we  distinguish  the  reaction  in  Desire  from  the  reaction  in  Will, 
taking  both  as  intra-cerebral  reactions,  and  abstracting  from  the 
muscular  or  otherwise  overt-  actions  which  follow  from  them?  This 
is  the  same  thing  as  asking.  What  we  mean  by  Desire  and  what  we 
mean  by  TFt'/Z,  supposing  both  alike  to  be  reactive  energies  ? 

3.  The  question  so  prepared,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difference 
between  the  meanings  of  these  terms  is  easily  made  manifest.  A 
desire  is  an  intra-cerebral  reaction  appetitive  of  some  particular 
satisfaction ;  a  volition  is  an  intra-cerebral  reaction  selective  between 
opposite  satisfactions,  or  between  a  satisfaction  and  its  denial. 

4.  In  support  of  this  I  would  remark  that  we  always  desire  either 
to  have  or  to  be  something,  whereas  we  always  will  to  do  something. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  three  papers  mentioned.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  desire  is  never  in  our  immediate  power ;  an  obstacle  to,  or 
inhibition  of,  the  satisfaction  is  a  circumstance  essential  to  its  being 
an  object  of  Desire  at  all.      In  volition,  on  the  other  hand,  a  selection 
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between  opposite  satisfactions,  or  between  a  satisfaction  and  its 
denial,  is  always  in  our  immediate  power.  I  mean  that,  so  far  as  we 
exercise  volition,  we  always  choose,  not,  indeed,  between  two  desired 
objects,  btil  between  desiring  the  one  or  desiring  the  other.  Our 
Will  may  be  feeble,  bat  so  far  as  it  exists  and  its  power  goes,  the 
volition  to  do  and  the  doing  are  one.  In  other  terms,  volition  is  a 
iselective  reaction.  It  is  intra-cerebral  and  conscious  doing,  and  this 
doing  is  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  it.  It  is  defined,  not  (like 
Desire)  by  what  it  aims  at  or  tends  to,  or  by  the  represented  satis- 
faction which  arouses  it,  but  by  what  it  is  as  action.  As  action,  it  is 
selective — that  is,  it  is  choice,  and  this  is  its  differentia.  Accordingly 
I  hold  that  we  desire  an  object  or  a  state  of  feeling,  or  to  he  some- 
thing higher  or  better  than  we  are ;  but  we  always  will  an  action, 
and  that  action  of  our  own  an  action  of  choice,  and  that  a  choice 
immediately  executed  (intra-cerebrally)  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  a  voli- 
tion, not  an  act  of  Will,  at  all. 

5.  For  my  part,  then,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  make  either 
volition  a  Phase  of  Desire,  or  Desire  a  phase  of  volition,  however 
closely  the  two  may  be  interwoven  with  each  other ;  for  their  true 
definitions  go  upon  difierent  principles.  Volition  is  defined  by  its 
nature  as  conscious  action ;  desire,  by  its  object  or  aim  as  conscious 
action.  Action,  or  rather  reaction,  is  the  common  genus  to  which 
both  belong,  and  the  same  concrete  action  may  very  often  be,  or  con- 
tain both  at  once.  Thus  an  action  may  begin  as  a  desire,  and  end  by 
being  selected,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted  by  volition  ;  or  it  may  begin 
as  volition  and  end  as  Desire,  harmonising  with  the  kind  of  action 
selected.  If,  therefore,  I  have  defined  the  two  terms  rightly,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  discrimination,  they  must  be  held  to  be 
logically  and  analytically  exclusive  of  each  other,  at  the  same  time 
that,  as  just  explained,  they  are  mutually  necessary  and  co-involved 
in  concrete  experience. 


NOTES. 
By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  President. 

L-.ON  THE  RELATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  TO   BELIEF. 

It  is  a  common  device  to  represent  immediately  certain  knowledge 
as  a  particulai'  case  of  belief.  The  circumstance  which  serves  to 
accredit  this  falsity  is  the  following,  viz.,  that  of  facts  which  are 
ultimate  and  immediately  known  there  is  no  proof,  but  only  eaperi^ce 
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of  them.  For,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  but  do  not  always  remember, 
proof  rests  upon  them,  not  thej  upon  proof.  Now,  whatever  is 
ultimately  and  immediately  known,  as,  e.g,^  a  sensation,  say,  of  sound, 
or  colour,  or  pain,  or  pleasure,  is  called  9b  fact.  It  is  incapable  of 
proof  because  it  is  at  once  ultimate,  i.e.,  not  further  analysable — or,  if 
analjsable,  yet  analysable  only  into  inseparable  though  distinguish- 
able elements — and  also  immediately  perceived.  But  it  is  not  there- 
for© a  belief;  it  is  knowledge.  The  term  belief  is  properly  reserved 
for  those  facts,  real  or  supposed,  which,  not  being  ultimate  and 
immediate,  are  also  i4ii/>rot;eft,  that  is,  not  strictly  demonstrated  to 
follow  from  facts  which  are  ultimate  and  immediate,  but  for  which 
there  are  either  certain  grounds  of  pix)bability,  or  at  any  rate  certiun 
motives  of  assumption.  This  is  the  commonly  accepted  signification 
of  the  term  belief — persuasion  of  a  supposes!  fact  which  is  neither 
immediately  known  nor  strictly  demonstrated.  Belief  is  therefore  a 
particular  mode  of  knowledge  as  a  general  term,  and  not  knowledge 
a  particular  mode  of  belief  as  a  genei'al  term. 

Observe  the  advantages,  and  to  whom  they  accrue,  of  subsuming 
knowledge  under  belief,  instead  of  vice  versa.  If  we  take  Belief  or 
Persuasion  of  anything  as  our  highest  general  term  in  these  matters, 
and  say  that  immediately  known  facts  are  those  of  which  the  persua- 
sion is  irresistible^  a  persuasion  forced  upon  us,  and  which  we  cannot 
help  having,  the  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  fact  and 
imagination  is  then  obliterated,  for  there  may  exist,  for  many,  an 
imagination  the  motives  for  which  are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  help 
believing  it,  and  may  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  compelled  to  accept  it 
as  a  fact.  Personal  and  individual  idiosvncrasies  and  habits  of  mind 
come  in  to  influence  belief,  and  yet  the  mere  strength  of  convictiovi 
so  produced  is  no  criterion  of  the  truth  of  fact.  Fiction  and  fact 
become  indistinguishable,  if  individual  motives  are  allowed  to  con- 
tribute their  strength  to  the  acceptance  of  what  is  to  be  called  and 
accounted  foci. 

m 

Xow,  there  may  be  many  who  would  count  it  an  advantage  to 
bare  the  strict  logical  line  of  demarcation  between  known  fact  and 
imagined  fact  obliterated ;  a  class  which  would  probably  include 
those  who  have  it  at  heart  to  establish  or  propagate  any  kind  of 
Bon-seientific  creed  conceming  matters  which,  by  their  nature,  are 
vitlin  the  domain  of  science,  as  an  absolute  verity  beyond  the  reach 
«f  amntific  criticism. 

Bui  it  will  probably  be  said  that>  thus  weighing  the  comparative 
aAvaatage  and  disadvantage  in  the  two  ways  of  taking  this  matter, 
■o4  rtiJ^  decide  the  question  between  them.     It  may  seem  to 

*  4mI  tka  qwsitioa  u  a  logical  one,  and  that  there  is  quite  as 

for  anbanming  knowledge  under  belirf  aa 
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for  the  opposite  way  of  siibBumiiig  belief  imder  knowledge.  Let  as 
then  take  the  qnestion  on  this  ground.  There  is  a  circnmstance 
which  decides  conclnsiyely,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  latter,  and  it  is 
this.  The  former  way — that  of  snbsuming  knowledge  nnder  belief 
— ^requires  and  rests  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  individnal 
conscions  being  who  is  the  Subject  of  the  belief,  with  whom  motives 
are  opei^tiye  as  a  real  agent.  It  stands,  therefore,  on  the  lower 
ground  of  Psychology,  and  does  not  touch  the  higher  ground  of 
Philosophy  at  all.  The  latter  way  of  taking  the  matter  on  the  con- 
trary, the  way  of  subsuming  belief  under  knowledge,  requires  and 
rests  on  no  assumption  at  all ;  it  points  to  distinctions  in  the  content 
of  conscioasness  simply  as  a  content,  and  takes  its  stand  upon  them, 
in  classifying  the  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  way  it  does.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  philosophical,  and  not  merely  a  psychological  distinc- 
tion and  method.  The  term  belief  implies  not  merely  a  content  of 
consciousness,  but  also  a  state  of  mind  in  I'eference  to  that  content,  a 
belief  in  an  object  described  or  conveyed  by  the  content.  Subject, 
Object,  and  Relation  between  them,  are  all  pre-supposed  by  the  term 
belief.  Knowledge,  Experience,  Consciousness,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  terms  which  imply  nothing  beyond  the  content  of  consciousness 
taken  by  itself,  in  abstraction  from  Subject,  Object,  and  Relation 
between  them.  These  come  out  of  the  content,  not  the  content  out  of 
them.  In  Philosophy,  therefore,  and  as  philosophical  ways  of  treating 
the  phenomena  of  experience,  the  method  which  subsumes  belief 
under  knowledge,  is  justified  in  preference  to  the  method  which 
subsumes  knowledge  under  belief. 


II.— ON  SOME  AMBiamTIES  m  THE  WORD    TIME. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  be  useful  to  note  and  put  in 
evidence  some  of  the  very  varying  meanings  in  which  we  often  find 
the  word  Time  made  use  of.  I  do  not  suppose  the  five  which  I  have 
set  down  are  anything  like  all  that  might  be  noted  and  contradis- 
tinguished. They  may  serve,  however,  as  a  beginning,  to  which 
contributions  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  others. 

1.  The  first  sense  of  the  term  is  that  which  I  will  call  the 
philosophical  sense  of  it,  in  which  it  is  taken  as  the  inseparable 
co-element  of  feeling  in  consciousness,  and  definable  as  the  durcUion 
of  change,  or  duration  of  process. 

2.  The  second  is  Time  in  the  abstract,  treated  as  if  it  co\3ld.  ^^JbsA 
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alone,  as  a  sort  of  nniliiiear  medium  in  which  all  things  are  found ; 
in  this  meaning  it  is  definable  as  duration  per  96. 

3.  This  same  abstract  daration  per  se  treated  as  if  it  conld  itself 
change  or  vmy,  thongh  still  haring  an  nnyarying  rate  of  change. 
This  might  be  called  abiolute  Ume,  of  which  Newton  says — CBquabiliter 
fluit. 

4.  Time  nsed  in  the  sense  of  an  order  or  series  of  empirioal 
occnrrences  considered  as  discrete  and  snccessive,  e.g,,  the  seasons; 
daj  and  night ;  the  ticking  of  a  dock,  &c.y  Ac. 

5.  The  word  nsed  to  express  the  abstract  reloHon  of  sncoession 
between  empirical  occnrrences,  snch  as  those  last  described,  each 
instance  of  which  sncoession  is  then  regarded  as  infinitesimal  in 
duration,  making  together  a  sequence  of  to  iw,  present  moments, 
whidi  divide  time  rather  than  occupy  it. 


IIL—ON    THE    "IGNAVA    RATIO,"    •APrO'2    ACfrOS,  OR 

IDLE  ARGUMENT. 

This  argument  was  devised,  according  to  Zeller  (Oeschichte  der  Oriech, 
Philosophie,  Vol.  IV.,  note  1,  p.  168),  in  refutation  of  Chrysippus,  the 
Stoic  and  determinist ;  and  was  intended  to  show  that  all  human 
action  was  either  impossible  or  useless  on  determinist  principles ;  it 
was  intended  as  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  determinism.  Zeller  refers 
to  Cicero,  De  Fato  XII.  28-XIII.  .30,  for  a  statement  of  the  argument 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  Chrysippus  rebutted  it. 

**Nec  nos  impediet  ilia  ignava  ratio,  qusB  dicitur.  Appellatur 
enim  quidam  a  philosophis  '0^709  X0709,  cui  si  pareamus,  nihil  omnino 
agamus  in  vita.  Sic  enim  interrogant:  Si  fat  am  tibi  est,  ex  hoo 
morbo  convalescere ;  sive  medicum  adhibaeris,  sive  non  adhibueris, 
convalesces.  29,  Item :  Si  fatum  tibi  est,  ex  hoc  morbo  non  con- 
yalescere  ;  sive  tu  medicum  adhibueris,  sive  non  adhibueris,  non 
convalesces.  Et  alterutrum  fa»tum  est.  Medicum  ergo  adhibere  nihil 
attinet." 

Chrysippus  replied  by  distinguishing  things  simplicia  from  things 
copulata  and  confatalia.  '^ Simplex  est:  Morietur  eo  die  Socrates.'* 
But  "  Luctabitur  Olympiis  Milo, — copulatum  est,  quia  sine  adversario 
nulla  luctatio  est.'*  '*  Omnes  igitur  istius  generis  captiones  eodem 
modo  refelluntar :  Sive  tu  adhibueris  medicnm,  sive  non  adhibueris, 
convalesces:  captiosum.  Tam  enim  est  fatale,  medicum  adhibere, 
«9iiTale8oere«    Heoc  ut  dixi,  confatalia  ille  appellat" 
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The  uniform  order  of  Natnre  and  inviolable  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effectB  were  the  Stoic  tenets.  The  ignava  ratio  substituted 
for  this  idea  the  idea  of  a  pre-determined  issue  or  result,  brought 
about  not  hy  way  of  cause  and  effect,  hut  hj  some  mystic  or  magic 
agency  independent  of  cause.  The  circumstance  insisted  on  by 
Chrysippus,  namely,  that  means  and  ends  are  bound  up  together, 
certain  ends  implying  the  use  of  certain  kind  of  means,  and  action 
consisting  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  brings  back  the  matter 
to  its  true  bearings. 

In  the  instance  of  convalescence  and  non-convalescence  from  an 
illness,  given  in  the  passage  from  Cicero,  the  certainty  that  one  of 
the  contradictory  alternatives  must  take  place,  though  it  is  uncertain 
which,  seems  to  point  to  a  source  of  d  priori  knowledge,  and  so  to 
favour  the  idea  of  an  inevitable  destiny  independent  of  means  and 
independent  of  obstacles.  "  Et  alterutrum  fatum  est.**  Nevertheless, 
the  knowledge  that  the  result  will  be  either  A  or  not- A,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  knowing  which;  neither  is  it  the  same  thing  as 
knowing  that,  whichever  it  is,  will  be  independent  of  cause,  and 
dependent  solely  on  fate.  Logically,  if  I  am  the  invalid,  I  must  have 
it  proved  to  me  either  that  my  recovery  is  positively  impossible,  or 
that  the  issue  is  independent  of  the  means  adopted,  before  I  allow 
myself  to  be  persuaded  not  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

The  fallacy  of  the  ignava  ratio  may  perhaps  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — It  represents  the  undoubted  fact,  that  every  line  of  action^ 
or  course  of  events,  has  some  result  or  other,  as  equivalent  to  the 
(supposed)  fact,  that  results  are  demanded  by  destiny,  independently 
of  their  antecedents.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  this  fallacy  is 
made  the  subject  of  some  interesting  remarks  in  M.  Fouill6e*s  La 
Liherte  et  le  DSterminisme,  2nd  edition,  p.  20,  being  named  there  le 
sophisme  pare$seux* 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 


nrcLTTDiKa 


ABSTRACTS   OF  PAPERS 


Bead    dubing   the    Session    1887-88. 


Meeting  held  on  November  7th,  1887.  Professor  Donstan,  V.P., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minates  of  the  preyions  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Smith  was  elected  a  member,  and  the  Execative 
Committee  nominated  for  election  Mr.  G.  F.  Stoat,  M.A.,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Qaelch,  and  Mr.  W.  Macdonald. 

The  President  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Unseen  World." 
This  address  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  President  each  member  of  the  Society 
has  received  a  copy. 


Meeting  held  on  November  21st,  1887.  The  President  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  a.  F.  Stout,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Quelch,  and  Mr.  William  Macdonald,  were  elected  members. 

Dr.  J.  McK.  Cattell,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a 
paper  on — 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  AT   LEIPZIG. 

(This  paper  is  published  in  '*  Mind  "  for  January,  1888.) 

{^Abstract. "} 

Experimental  psychology  undertakes  to  analyse  and  measure 
mental  phenomena,  and  the  systematic  work  of  the  laboratory  is  to 
be  advocated  both  for  the  education  of  students  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  Whenever  experiment  has  been  introduced  into 
science  a  rapid  advance  has  followed,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for 
hope  that  methods  which  have  been  so  fruitful  in  physics  will  not 
prove  barren  for  psychology.  The  study  of  consciousness  is,  as  we 
all  know,  fraught  with  peculiar  difficulties.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  at 
once  the  observer  and  observed.  '*  The  eye  sees  jiot  itself,**  and  the 
phenomena  are  both  complex  and  transient.  The  best  results  have 
been  obtained  when  introspection  has  been  combined  with  the  objec- 
tive manifestations  of  the  contents  of  other  minds,  more  especially 
when  they  have  on  the  one  hand  become  fossilised,  as  in  language, 
customs,  art,  <&c. ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  I'elatively  simple,  as  in 
children,  in  savages,  and  in  disease.  But,  under  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  to  scientific  observation,  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  exact  analysis  and  measurement ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  in  psychology,  as  elsewhere  in  science,  experiment  gives  the 
most  trustworthy  and  accuratiC  results.  Experiment  calls  up  the 
phenomena  to  be  studied  when  wanted,  and  by  keeping  certain  con- 
ditions constant,  and  by  altering  others,  gives  the  best  chance  for 
analysis ;  above  all,  it  enables  us  to  photograph  the  transient  pheno- 
mena, and  submit  them  to  objective  examination  and  measurement. 
An  account  was  then  given  of  the  psychological  laboratory  at 
Leipzig,  founded  by  Professor  Wundt  in  1879,  and  of  the  researches 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  it,  including  experiments  on  the 
measurements  of  sensation,  the  duration  of  mental  processes,  attention, 
memory,  and  other  subjects. 

[Discussion  followed.] 


Meeting  held  on  December  6th,  1887.  Professor  Dunstan,  V.P., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  opened  a  symposium  on  the  question  *'Is  Mind 
Synomymous  with  ConBciousness?"    Papers  were  also  contribated  by 
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Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  F.  Stoat,  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanqnet,  and  Mr. 
S.  Alexander,  and  a  discussion  followed.  These  papers  are  printed 
on  pp.  5-33. 


Meetino  held  on  December  19th,  1887.  The  President  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Bernard  Hollander  was  nominated  by  the  Execative  Com- 
mittee for  election  as  a  member. 

Miss  C.  E.  Plumptre  read  a  paper  on— 

THE   RISE    AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

DURING   THE    RENAISSANCE. 

l^Abstract.'l 

In  relating  the  history  of  Thought  during  any  given  period  there 
is  always  difficulty  in  assigning  to  its  beginning  and  end  a  definite 
date.  In  history,  as  in  science,  slow,  gradual  growth,  rather  than 
abrupt  commencements  and  conclusions  is  the  role.  But  for  purposes 
of  convenience  there  are  three  facts  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  as 
more  or  less  conducive  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Renaissance.  Ist,  The  introduction  of  Arabian  learning  into 
Europe  ;  2ndly,  Scholasticism  ;  3rdly,  The  Reformation.  Of  these 
the  influence  of  Arabian'  learning  was  the  most  direct.  The  Arabians 
paid  great  attention  to  medicine  and  to  original  research.  The 
experimental  method  of  Aristotle  found  favour  witii  them  j  and  to  a 
large  extent  they  discarded  authority.  Their  influence  upon  Italy 
was  thus  distinctly  secular. 

But  now  the  Church,  trembling  for  her  authority  before  the  new 
learning,  also  studied  Aristotle,  but  only  in  the  letter,  not  in  the 
spirit,  consecrating  such  of  his  errors  as  were  in  harmony  with  the 
Church.  This  intermixture  of  pseudo- Aristotelian  ism  and  theology 
gradually  developed  into  Scholasticism.  Its  influence  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  was  indirect,  rather  than  direct,  and 
lay  principally  in  the  spirit,  of  reaction  it  excited  in  the  Italian 
philosophers,  who,  confounding  the  abuse  with  the  use,  became 
antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle. 

The  influence  of  the  Reformation  was  also  indirect ;  the  lesson  to 
be  learnt  from  it  being  through  what  it  failed  to  effect  rather  than 
through  what  it  effected.     It  made  less  progress  in  Italy  than  other 
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conntries,  becaase  the  essential  spirit  of  Italy  had  grown  by  this 
time  to  be  secular,  while  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  superstitious. 
The  two  soils  were  so  distinct  that  seed  which  could  abundantly 
flourish  in  the  one  could  scarcely  take  root  in  the  other. 

In  other  branches  of  study  the  Renaissance  has  rightly  been  called 
the  Bevival  of  Learning,  but  as  applied  to  philosophy  the  term  is 
misleading.  With  the  philosophers  of  the  Renaissance,  there  was  no 
exclusive  surrender  to  classical  studies  or  the  teaching  of  others,  but 
rather  a  passionate  devotion  to  truth  and  original  research. 

Considered  in  relation  to  succeeding  ages,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Renaissance  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  latter  paort  of 
the  nineteenth  century  than  to  the  intervening  ages. 

[Discussion  followed.] 


Meeting  held  on  January  2nd,  1888,     Rey.  E.  P.    Scrymgour, 

V.P.,  in  the  Chair, 

The    minutes    of    the  previous    meeting    were  read  and    con- 
firmed. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  President's  address 

(see    p.  74 ),   in  which   Messrs.  Bosanquet,    Carr,    Cook,    Daphne, 

Dunstan,  Hamilton,  Lake,  Quelch,  and  Scrymgour  took  part.     The 

President  replied. 


Meetinq    held    on   January    9th,  1888.    The  President    in  the 
Chair. 

The    minutes    of    the    previous    meeting    were    read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Bernard  Hollander  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Darwinism 

in  Relation  to  Design,"  and  a  discussion  followed. 


Meeting  held  on   January   23rd,    1888.     The  President  in  the 
Chair. 

The    minutes    of    the    previous    meeting    were    read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Willis,  B.A.,  was  nominated  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  for  election  as  a  member. 
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* 

Hr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  MA.,  read  a  paper  on— 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  A  TRUE  THEORY 

OP  IDENTITY. 

(This  paper  is  published  in  "  Mind  "  for  July,  1888.) 

l^Ahstract.^ 

Believing  that  the  theory  of  identity  is  the  only  fundamental 
question  at  issue  between  thinkers  interested  in  German  speculation 
and  those  of  the  distinctively  English  school,  the  writer  was  anxious 
to  state  the  question  precisely,  and  to  trace  its  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. Attributing  to  English  thought  the  view  that  it  is  the 
ideal  of  identity  to  exclude  difference,  he  first  pointed  out  the  nature 
of  this  principle  in  the  province  of  logic,  referring  in  particular 
to  Hamilton,  Jevons,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  explained  the 
truer  doctrine  of  recent  logic  to  the  effect  that  an  identity  of 
universal  is  a  meeting-point  of  differences,  and  that  identity  in  judg- 
ment is  incompatible  with  tautology.  An  analogous  contrast  of 
principles  shows  itself  in  psychology,  especially  in  the  question 
whether  association  by  similarity  can  be  reduced  to  a  principle  more 
like  that  of  contigpiity,  and  in  atomism  or  individualism  and  the 
opposite  conceptions  in  ethical  and  political  science.  Brilliant  as  has 
been  the  history  of  British  philosophy,  it  reveals  a  certain  insensibility 
to  the  organic  and  coherent  aspect  of  man's  spiritual  achievement,  as 
the  mere  inspection  of  the  range  of  British  philosophical  literature 
seems  to  demonstrate.  There  may  be  historical  causes  of  this  defect, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  rooted  in  the  national  character,  and 
which  participation  in  the  present  movement  of  European  culture, 
including,  among  many  elements,  an  attempt  towards  a  more  syn- 
thetic and  vital  philosophy,  is  tending  to  remove. 

[Discussion  followed.] 


Meeting  held  on   Pebruary  6th,  1888.     The   President  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Willis,  B.A.,  was  elected  a  member. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on — 
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WCTNDrS    THEORY   OF   APPERCEPTION. 

{^Abstract.'] 

After  stating  the  theory  at  some  length  and  mentioning  pheno- 
mena which  it  served  to  explain,  the  writer  noticed  that  it  appro- 
priated for  empiricism   doctrines  hitherto  the  special    property    of 
metempirical  schools.     Attention  was  then  called  to  its  application 
by  Wundt  in  explaining  the  formation  of  concepts.     The  name  of  a 
concept  is  frequently  (as  Wundt  points  out)  an  epithet  applying 
only  to  a  small  part  of  the  total,  and  selected,  to  all  appearance, 
quite  arbitrarily.     The   earth  is  the    "ploughed,**    the    moon  "the 
measurer ;  "  a  "  Pferd  "  was  originally  only  a  stronger  kind  of  post- 
horse.     Other  instances  were  given  from  among  Greek  animal-names : 
— tTKvKa^y   K€phu}    (fox),  trifiia^    and    KoKKia^    (Ap6)i  atXovpo^,      Recent 
philology,  too,  seemed  to  support  Wnndt's  view  of  the  progress  of 
mind.     This,   in  one  respect,   might    briefly   be   described    as    the 
gradual  focussing  of  the  apperceptive  activity  on  smaller  and  smaller 
portions  successively  of  the  field  of  mental  vision,  with  a  consequent 
gain  in  clearness  of  definition  and  analysis.     The  difficulty  of  the 
theory — its  insistence  that  attention  is  always  voluntary — was  partly 
obviated  by  Wundt*s  account  of  the  formation  of  concepts ;  but  the 
theory  was  less  an  induction  from  experiment  than  a  deduction  from 
Wundt's  theory  of   the  composition  of  mind.     In  conjunction  with 
this,  it  would  account  for  {e.g.)  hallucination  in  delirium,  unexpected 
outbreaks  of  vicious  propensities  (especially  in  insanity),  <fcc.     But  if 
reaction  in  such  cases  is  voluntary,  it   was  maintained,    the    term 
•*  voluntary,'*   in  extending  its  range  downwards,  must  lose  some- 
thing in  the  other  direction.      Among  the  more  complicated  apper- 
ceptive   reactions  we  have  acts  to  which  moral    predicates  should 
apply,  but  they  do  not,  because  of  the  state  of  the  agent.     With 
Wundt*s  use  of  the  term,  "  voluntary,"  as  applied  to  the  agent,  be- 
comes unmeaning,  for  all  action  is  voluntary  which  is  not  purely 
reflex.     And  the  "  voluntariness  *'  of  an  act  becomes  an  unimportant 
element  in  determining  whether  moral  predicates  can  be  applied  to  it 
or  not.     "  Voluntariness,"  in  short,  in  this  extended   sense,  loses  its 
prominence  in  our  conception  of  morality. 

[Discussion  followed.] 


Meeting  held  February  20th,  1888.    The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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1 

The  Ezecutive  Committee  nominated  for  election  as  a  Member, 
Rev.  J.  Lightfoot,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Scrjmgour,  B.A.,  Vice-President,  read  a  paper  on — 

THE    REAL    ESSENCE    OF    BJELIGHON. 

l^AbatracL^ 

The   comprehensive  character  of  philosophy  was  considered  as 
rationally  encyclopaedic,  its  progress  involving,  of  necessity,  a  vast 
intellectual  co-operation.      To  such  co-operation,  as    pre-eminently 
marking   modem   life,  was  attributed  the  origin    of  that   peculiar 
idea    named  Consciousness,  considered    as    the    problem  of   Philo- 
sophy ;  which,  accordingly,  fell  into  four  natural  divisions,  in  each 
of    which  the  same  problem   is    studied   successively  from  a  more 
comprehensive  point  of  view.     These  were  named  (1)   Conception, 
(2)  Community,  (3)  Science,  (4)  Conscience.     Under  the  first  head 
we  study  the  mode  in  which  all  real  objects  whatsoever  are  grasped 
by  means  of  a  progressive  understanding  of  their  mutual  relations. 
Under  the  second,  attention  is  fixed  on  that   sort  of  real  objects 
already  distinguished  as  persons,  and  we  observe  how  these  are 
progressively   known  to  one   another  by   means   of    their    mutual 
relationship,  and  how  the  establishment  of  such  Personal  Community 
generally  depends  upon  a  common  knowledge  of  real  objects.    Having, 
thus  obtained  a  sufficient  apprehension  of  the  function  of  knowledge 
in  the  establishment  of  Community,  we  observe  under  the  third  head 
how  the  progress  of  this  knowledge  brings  to  light  a  new  set  of 
objects  under  the  name  of  Laws — objects  which  must  be  recognised, 
as  real  by  the  note  of  their  permanent  interest,  which  was  maintained . 
to  be  everywhere  the  criterion  of  reality.     Seeing  that  the  knowledge 
of  Law  is  pre-eminently  the  means  by  which  Community  is  established, 
we  have  finally  to  mark   more  decisively  that  this  knowledge  is 
progressive^  and,  therefore,  voluntary.     Under  the  fourth  head  Con- 
sciousness appears  as  Will,  and  as  such  it  is  the  domain  of  religion. 
Healthy  life  is  briefiy  described  as    conceptual    endeavour,  issuing 
spontaneously  in  reasonable  action.     But  such  progressive  endeavour 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  an  individual  otherwise  than  as  Duty.     Law 
is  the  utterance  of  superior  Power ;  but  this  power  is  not  force.     It 
acts    upon    the    individual    as    influence^    persuading,     convincing, 
constraining — not  compelling.      He  may  resist  its  authority,  and  so 
destroy  himself  and  injure  others  :  and  there  is  nothing  to  overcome 
snch  resistance  but  conviction  of  the  majesty  of  Law  as  rationally 
supreme.     The  conception  of  Law  as  Force  the  reader  maintained  to  be 
demonstrably  untrue.    As  xutional  superiority,  acting  through  know- 


I  ledge,  he  cootended  that  it  is  the  saving  power  in  human  life.  As 
permanent  influence  canNtraiuing  to  progresHiTe  ratioanl  endeavour, 
is  the  supreme  Will,  and  therefore  pef-^tonal.  Conceptual 
endeavour,  in  its  perfection,  is  the  fulfilment  of  supreme  Will  on 
the  part  of  an  individual — it  is  a  perfect  act  of  Will,  esBentxallj 
progressive  and  beneficent.  But,  because  it  is  an  act  of  Will,  it  has  of 
necessity  ita  counterpart  in  opposition,  more  or  lesa  pronounced. 
Bach  opposition  is  an  act  of  Will  in  the  negative  Bcnse,  ensentiallj 
retrogressive   and   destructive.       Such    bare    assertion    of   Will,  in 

<  defiance  of  admitted  snperioritj,  the  reailer  maintained  to  be  the  real 
essence  of  evil.  In  the  act  of  sin,  vital  progress  is  arrested,  degrada- 
tion is  its  necessaiy  consequence— wanton  self-abandonment  alternates 
■with  blind  selfishness,  until,  by  a  real  act  of  will,  moral  vitality  is 
restored.      As  free  obedience  to  acknowledged  superiority,  such  an 

'  act  of  restoration  is  essentially  religious ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  such 
restoration,  pre-eminently,  that  supreme  Power  appears  as  beneficent. 
God  is  good  because  He  rescues  man  from  the  peril  of  sin,  which  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  Consciousness  as  Will.  As  the  sustaining 
enei^  of  progressive  endeavour,  God  is  the  Saviour  of  that 
Community  of  which  He  is  the  Head.  It  is  true  that  Law,  as  actually 
known,  appears  fragmentary,  and,  in  pai-t,  conflicting ;  but,  in  ita 
perpetual  unfolding,  it  bears  within  it  a  promise  of  perfected 
reconciliation.  The  centi-al  secret  we  may  not  expect  to  possess 
otherwise  than  prospectively — ice  are  conMrained  lo  «wt  it ;  and  the 
intrinsic  purpose  of  this  perpetual  unfolding  is  manifestly  known  aa 
the  progressive  perfection  of  the  ciTil  life. 

[Discassion  followed.] 


MsETiNG  held  on  March  5th,  1888.     The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  was  elected  a  member. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  M.  S,  Handley  on — - 


THE    NATURE    OF   AN   ACT. 

lAbstract.'] 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  an  act  does  not  belong  to  c 
department  of  knowledge  alone. 

1.  Fi-om  consciousness  alone,  i.e.,  in  philosophical   analysis,  c 
r  is  obtainable. 
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2.  From  eonfioionsnesB  in  connertlon  with  Ha  condition,  bmia 
action,  a  fnrUier  eluciilation  is  obtainable. 

3.  There  ia  tlie  further  qnestioii,  regarding  "  the  action  of  the 
Infinite  Existent  being  continued  in  oar  own  ;  "   and  also^ — 

4.  What  the  natnre  of  that  action  is  which  is  characieriaed  aa 
sel  f -dctermin  atio  n . 

Tbia  last,  the  most  difficnlt  problem,  to  which  many  others  lead 
np,  is  at  present  apparently  insoluble. 

(1.)  Every  movement  is  a  complex  state,  made  up  of  on  action  and 
the  object  of  that  action,  the  perceiving  and  perception,  which  in  the 
following  moment  become — in  our  president's  words^ — twofold  objects 
of  the  next  perception  ("Philosophy  and  Experience"  p.  38);  but  I  hold 
the  important  thing  to  lay  stress  on  is  that  in  (1)  as  well  as  in  (2) 
the  (wo  elenientu  are  cn-ex)et«nt.  This  so  importajit,  because  cf  the 
confasion  of  thought  that  ariseB  from  this  complex  state  being 
regarded  as  simple. 

The  former  of  the  two  elements,  the  act  and  its  object,  ia  only 
known  immediafely,  and  ia  best  expressed  by  the  term  seeing^ — e, 
physical  object  is  seen,  so  also  is  a,  mental  object.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  sanuTtefa  of  this  aet — in  the  two  kinds  of  vision  ;  that  is  the 
source  of  the  feeling  of  persona,!  identity — subtle  and  difBcalt  to 
grasp — yet  truly  it  is  the  conscioae  being  who  sees,  peroeiveii. 

Moat  of  our  thinking  and  actiivg  is  automatic,  i.e.,  "  the  action  of 
the  Infinite  Existent  is  continued  in  our  own,"  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  in  animal  and  plant  life;  but  at  a  certain  stage  in  t 
evolution  of  human  natnre  a  new  force  oomea  into  being,  that  wbich 
makes  man  distinctively  inan,  i.e.,  constitutes  his  essential  snnikip  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits.  The  perrein'.rtg  stmcturalism  of  tbe  human 
organism,  nnlike  all  other  stroctnmli Ration, can  direct  it  info  different 
modifications,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  does  this,  is  oreative  of  itself  and  of 
its  environment,  and  gives  the  denial  to  the  doctrine  that  man's  being 
ia  a  mere  wavelet  ou  the  bosom  of  et^^'oal  life,  since  it  constitutes  him 
an  eternal  existent,  with  an  assured  though  limited  creative  power. 
Bnt  to  explain  the  mystery  of  this  deeper,  richer  life,  we  are 
more  able  than  we  ai'e  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  that  first  bubbling 
life  that  demarcates  the  oi^anic  from  the  inorganic  world. 


This  paper  gave  rise  to  a  discnaaion. 


Mr.  E.  Wako  Cook  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Value  of  Experience," 
which  was  also  followed  by  a  discassion. 

The  President  read  three  short  papers,  entitled  "  The  Relation  of 
Knowledge  to  Belief,"  "On  some  Ambiguities  in  the  word  Time," 
and  on  "The  Ignava  Ratio,  or  Idle  Ailment." 

These  three  papers  are  printed  on  pp.  69-73, 
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Meitiko  held  on  March  19th,  1888.     The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  minntes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Stont,  M. A.,  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Scope  and  Method 
of  Psychology,**  which  is  printed  on  p.  33.    A  discossion  followed. 


Meeting  held  on  April  9th,  1888.  The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  minntes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Dr.  Clair  J.  Grece  read  a  paper  on — 

HEBACLITUS  AND   HIS   PHILOSOPHY. 

[Abstract,'] 

After  indicating  the  chronological  position  of  Heraclitns,  the 
paper  pointed  out  that  the  pre-Socratic  schools  of  philosophy  had 
two  local  centres,  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy,  and  that  the  striving  after 
nnity  in  multiplicity,  which  is  the  source  of  science,  sought  in  the 
former  school  its  realisation  in  some  material  substance,  and  in  the 
latter  in  an  abstract  or  intellectual  unity.  The  Italian  school  cul- 
minated in  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  and  his  dialectics  against  the  reality  of 
motion.  Heraclitus's  system  was  the  polar  antithesis  to  this  Zenonic 
position,  inasmuch  as  he  made  motion  the  principle  of  all  things. 
Heraclitus  was  the  Prince  of  Philosophers,  he  being  the  first  to  grasp 
this  principle,  and  to  develop  its  essence  as  a  conflict  of  contraries. 
His  manner  of  exposition,  however,  was  inadequate  and  obscure, 
because,  being  the  pioneer  of  the  idea,  no  adequate  expression 
existed  ready-made  in  language,  which  can  be  only  the  vehicle  of 
ideas  current  at  the  time,  and  his  effort  was,  by  multiplying 
symbols  for  his  idea,  to  eke  out  the  incompleteness  of  each.  The 
paper  then  dwelt  upon  the  limits  of  the  validity  of  the  principle  of 
contraction.  Valid  for  all  from  which  motion,  becoming  or  genesis, 
was  abstracted,  it  was  invalid  for  everything  in  movement  or  pro- 
gress, that  is,  for  all  living  realities. 

Movement  involves  a  succession  of  phenomena,  but  an  orderly, 
not  a  rhapsodical,  succession.  The  pervading  nexus  ia  reason,  or 
causation ;  causality  being  the  analogon,  in  the  region  of  the  uncon- 
scious, to  reason  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  necessity, 
being  common  to  both.  Science  is  the  translation  into  the 
region  of  consciousness,  or  mind,  of  the  reason  which  exists  in  a 
latent  state  in  the  sphere  of  the  unconscious,  or  of  things.  Tbe 
individual  man  is  the  seat  of  a  continual  interaction^  -^Vi-^^vivX  ^siA 
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mental,  between  himself  and  nature ;  where  this  process  is  checked 
there  is,  upon  the  physical  side,  disease ;  upon  the  mental  or  moral 
side,  error  or  immorality.  The  paper  then  made  a  leap  of  more  than 
2,000  years,  to  point  oat  how  the  Zenonic  dialectics  reappeared  in 
the  antinomies  of  Kant,  to  be  again  solved  by  Hegel,  the  Heraclitns 
of  modem  philosophy. 

[Discussion  followed.] 


Mbbting  held  on  AprU  23rd,  1888.     The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Yionna,  an  account  of  the  formation 
and  objects  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Pasco  Daphne,  LL.B.,  read  a  paper  on — 

SOME  CONSCIENCE   THEORIES. 

lAbstract,'] 

In  this  paper,  following  an  analysis  of  the  notions  involved  in  the 
contrasted  terms,  *^  Fact  and  Right,"  attention  was  drawn  to  the  two 
independent  questions  involved  in  any  enquiry  into  the  genesis  of 
**  conscience,*'  viz.,  that  of  the  genesis  of  the  various  existing  rules 
of  conduct  (which  could  often  be  traced),  and  the  genesis  of  the 
partly  intellectual,  partly  emotional,  state  called  conscience,  which 
was  not  so  capable  of  demonstration. 

The  view  taken  by  Professor  Bain  in  his  book  on  the  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  **  that  its  germ  is  fear  induced  by  punishment,"  was 
not  considered  satisfactory,  since  it  involves  the  assumption  that 
disinterested,  and  even  self-sacrificing  acts,  from  the  prompting 
of  which  both  fear  and  hope  of  praise  were  admittedly  absent  as 
motives,  nevertheless  arose  from  a  germ  of  which  fear  was  the  soli- 
tary characteristic. 

The  writer  doubted  whether  any  satisfactory  scientific  theory  of 
the  genesis  of  conscience  was  to  be  expected,  but  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  more  akin,  so  far  as  feeling  was  concerned,  to  the  discomfort 
felt  in  any  case  at  being  out  of  correspondence  with  surrounding 
relations. 

[Discussion  followed.] 
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Mebting  held  on  Maj  7tli,  1888.    The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  symposium  on  the  subject  of  the  '*  Distinction  between  Will 
and  Desire  "  was  opened  with  a  paper  by  Professor  Bain,  which  was 
followed  by  papers  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Mann,  Professor  W.  R.  Sorley, 
Rev.  E.  P.  Scrymgour,  and  the  President.  These  papers  are  printed 
on  pp.  54-69.    A  discussion  followed* 


Meeting  held  on  May  28th,  1888.     The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  for  election  as  a  member 
Miss  Frances  Agnes  Mason. 

On  the  proposal  of  Professor  Dunstan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Senier  were  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  accounts. 

Notice  was  given  by  Professor  Dunstan  and  Mr.  Carr  that  the 
followiug  amendments  to  the  Rules  were  proposed : — 

Rule  III.— Omit  **  three."  After  "  Vice-Presidents,"  insert  an 
"  Editor."  After  "  Committee,"  add  "  Every  ex-President  shall  be  a 
Vice-President." 

Rule  VII.— Before  "Vice-Presidents,"  insert  •* three."  After 
"  Vice-Presidents,"  add  **  Editor." 

Rule  IX. — Add  "  by  two  Members  appomted  by  the  Society  at  a 
previous  meeting." 

New  Rule :  "  Proceedings. — The  proceedings  of  the  Society  in 
each  Session  shall  be  published.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
form  the  Publishing  Committee." 

Professor  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on — 

THE  DEFINITIONS   OF  THE   SUBJECT   SCIENCES  WITH 
A  VIEW  TO  THEIR  DEMARCATION. 

(This  paper  is  published  in  "  Mind  "  for  October,  1888.) 

l^AhstrcLctJ] 

Starting  from  the  position  that  a  science  is  an  aggregate  of 
kindred  topics — that  is,  topics  more  closely  related  among  themselves 
than  they  are  to  any  others  outside — ^he  considered  the  best  mode  of 
securing  this  condition  in  the  sciences  of  the  subject  world.  There 
was  a  standing  temptation  among  professors  of  any  one  acidno^  ^ 
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ovciiiiep  its  booiunnefi^  from  the  desire  of  indndini^  sototB  p6i  ssBjeciiy 
to  the  consequent  dezmngement  of  the  unity  of  the  icieiioe.     A  con- 
tnfidn^  illnstration  was  given  front  the  position  of  Aristotle^  who 
inclnded  in  his  grasp  the  whole  circle  of  the  subject  depftrtments^  bj 
which  he  was  freed  firom  the  temptation  to  aggrmndise  one  at  tha 
expense  of  another,  and  in  point  of  fact^  kept  their  sereral  proYinces 
distinct  to  a  degree  that  was  qnite  remarkable  at  his  stage.     The 
course  to  be  pursued,  as  soggested  br  this  example,  woold  be  to  rerieir 
the  roond  of  the   subject  departments   bj  taking*  theni  in  couples^ 
namelj.  psychology^lbgicy  psychology-ethics,   psychology-philoeopfaj, 
logic-psychology,  these  four  couples  being  sufficient    for  the    par- 
ticular   purpose    of    the   paper,  which   was    to    isolate    the    topics 
most    proper  to   make   up    a  department    of   philosophy,   as   in   a 
great    degree    synonymous    in   its   present  nsage  with  metaphysics 
and    ontoIotsT.      As     regards     die     treatment    of     the    snccessiTe 
couples,   the    pbn    would    be    to     fMten.    upon   the    most   typical 
and    universally    received    matters    iu    each,    and    from    these    to 
shape   a   provisional   text    for  judging  of    the   admissinTW   of    the 
more  ambiguous  topics.     In  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  the  points 
in  question  would  be  doubly  tested ;  being  compared  with  the  stan- 
dard examples  of  both   members   of  the   couple,   the   comparative 
relatK)nship  would   then   be  estimated   under  the  most   favourable 
circumstances.     Thus,  in  the  couple  psychology-logic  there  was  an 
ambijjruous   topic   in   the   law  of    resemblance   or  similarity  which 
seemed  to  come  under   both  alike.     Here,    however,   the   difficulty 
would  be  met  by  distinguishing  two  different  bearings  of  the  prin- 
ciple— the  (Rie,  consistency  as  the  test  of  truth*  and  necessarily  all- 
pervading    in    logic :    the    ether,    similarity    as   a   proceaa  of    ^e 
reproducdon  of   thought,   and    falling*    exclusively   to   p^choiogy. 
Under  the  couple  psychok^y-ethics.  the  nneqaivocally  ethiL*al  faopie 
would  be  the   standard  of   right  and  wroni^,  while  the  nature  of 
conscience   would  be   scHuewhac   ambiguous,   but   would  ^»»*^^tTM>  to 
psychology,  when  the  purpose  was  tx3  decide  whether  it  was  a  »mple 
or  a  compound  faculty,  and  if  compound  to  assign  its  conscituenta 
among  the  psychological  elements.     The  stress  of  the  tinal  discussion 
lav   between  the    couples    psychology-philosophy,    logic-philosophy, 
after  surveying  which  a  series  of  topics  was  arrived  at  more  or  less 
heterogeneous  with  the  characteristic  material  of  psycholoti:y.  Iog:ic, 
and  ethics,  and  thereby  free  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy, 
having,  moreover,  on  examination  a  sufficiently  connnon  character  ti» 
g;ive  untirp'  to  that  sphere.     The  questions  of  external  pereepdon,  tiie 
pDority  of  the  particular  and  the  universal  in  knowledge,  the  unity 
er  dnalitj  of  knuwiug  and  being,  the  relative  and  the  afaeoIutB,.  tbe 
and  tiie  vnknavablei  would  be  among'  the  reoscmi  topioi 
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of  philofloplij,  being  nnsaitablj  placed  in  the  other  departments. 
There  was  a  final  issne  of  supreme  importance  in  making  np  the 
sphere  of  philosophy,  namely,  whether  it  should  absorb  theism,  in 
consequeDce  of  its  supposed  application  in  that  region.  Reasons 
were  advanced  for  keeping  theism  wholly  distinct  from  philosophy. 

[Discussion  followed.] 
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Mbetino  held  on  June  11th,  1888.    The  President  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Miss  Frances  Agnes  Mason  was  elected  a  member. 
The  Secretary  read  the  Beport  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Financial  Statement. 

REPORT   OP   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   FOR   THE 

NINTH   SESSION,   1887-1888. 

In  reviewing  the  coarse  of  the  present  Session,  the  Committee 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  Society  appeara  to  have 
maintained  the  advance  noticed  in  their  last  Report,  in  respect  both 
of  its  prospects  as  a  Society,  and  of  its  efficiency  as  a  Society  for  the 
systematic  study  of  Philosophy.  We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  one 
of  our  older  members  by  death,  and  three  others  have  withdrawn. 
Seven  new  members  have  been  added,  so  that  we  now  number  48 
ordinary  members  as  against  44  at  the  close  of  last  Session.  The 
average  attendance  of  members  at  our  meetings  has  been  12,  of 
visitors,  6. 

Of  the  two  new  features  introduced  during  this  Session,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  our  last  Report,  the  Sym* 
posia  have  proved  decidedly  attractive  and  successful.  Not  only  have 
the  papers  contributed  been  of  a  high  degree  of  interest  and  ability, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  fruitful  in  bringing  opposite  views  into 
clear  contrast,  and  initiating  discussions  of  a  most  instructive  cha- 
racter. The  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Symposia 
should  by  all  means  be  continued,  and  three  evenings  set  apart  for 
them  in  the  ensuing  Session. 

The  Committee  wish  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Society 
the  importance  of  a  more  regular  attendance.  They  think  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society  largely  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
individuflJ  members  contribute,  by  their  presence,  to  the  animation  of 
the  meetings. 
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As  topics  for  next  Session  the  Committee  ventnre  to  mske  the 
foUckwing  suggestions : — 

In  Philosoph J  proper : 

1.  The  Nstnre  of  Matter. 

5.  Do    separate    Psychological     Functions    require   separaio 

Physiological  Organs  ? 
&  The  Infancy  of  the  Baoe  and  that  of  the  Individnal  com- 

pared. 
4«  The  Nature  and  Source  of  validity  of  Axioms. 

6.  Does  Logric  treat  of  the  Laws  of  Reasoning,  or  of  the  Laws 

of  Right  Reasoning  only  ? 

7.  The  Perception  of  Space  question. 

R  What  is  the  Nature  of  Causal  Action  P 
9.  Hegel's  Philosophical  Position. 

In  the  History  of  Philosophy : 

h  Comparison  of  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  Schools. 

a»  The  Greek  Sceptics. 

S«  Geulinx  and  Occasionalism. 

4«  The  Development  of  Monadology. 

&.  Papers  on  Systems  or  Personages  belonging  to  the  Divisions 

alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  last  year. 
Oriental  Philosophies. 
Greek  Philosophy. 
Alexandrine  and  Patristic  Period. 
Scholastic  Period. 
Renaissance  Period. 
Modem  Period,  down  to  Kant  ioclusive. 

JW  Symposia  : 

L  The  Nature  of  Force. 

]L  Can  the  Nature  of  a  Thing  be  learnt  from  its  History  alone  P 

&  What  takes  place  in  Yolantary  Action  P 
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On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Paaco  Daphne,  ueconded  hj  Professor 
the  Report  and  Financial  Statement  were  adopted. 

The  amendments  to  the  Rules,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  at 
the  previous  meeting,  were  proposed  by  Professor  Dunstan  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Carr.  On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  they  were 
unanimously  carried. 

A  ballot  was  held  for  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  were  declared  elected  : — 

President. 
Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  S.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Scrymgour. 

Editor  of  the  Society's  Proceedings. 
Professor  W.  R.  Dunstan. 

Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Carr. 

The  Society  then  sdjourBed  uniil  Monday.  November  6th,  1888. 
at  8  p.m. 


APPENDIX. 
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RULES    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 


NAME. 

I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Abistotblian  Society  for 
THE  SYSTEMATIC  Study  OF  PHILOSOPHY,"  or,  for  a  short  title,  "The 
Aristotelian  Society." 


OBJECTS. 

II. — The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  systematic  study  of 
Philosophy;  1st,  as  to  its  historic  development;  2iid,  as  to  its 
methods  and  problems. 


OONSTlTUTiON. 

III.—  This  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
an  Editor,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Treasurer),  and  Members.  The 
Officers  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee.  Every  Ex- 
President  shall  be  a  Vice-President. 


STJBSOBIPTION. 

rV. — ^The  annual  subscription  shall  be  one  guinea,  due  at  the  first 
meeting  in  each  session. 


ADMISSION   OF   MEMBEBS. 

V. — ^Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Society  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  of  the 
Society,  who  shall  lay  the  application  before  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Executive  Committee,  if  they  think  fit,  shall  nominate 
the  candidate  for  membership  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society. 
At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  after  such  nomination  a  ballot  shall 
be  taken,  when  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  for 
election. 
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OOBBESPONDnra   METirBTniB. 

VI. — ^Foreigners  may  be  elected  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  be  nominated  by  the  flxecutive  Committee,  and 
notice  having  been  given  at  one  ordinary  meeting,  their  nomination 
shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting,  wheo  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  their  election.  Corresponding 
members  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  annual  subscription,. and  shall 
not  vote. 

ELECTION   OF   OFFICEBS. 

VII. — The  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  Editor,  and  Secre-. 
tary,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  last  meeting  in  each  session. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  other  time,  the  Society  shall  ballot 
at  the  earliest  meeting  to  fill  such  vacancy,  notice  having  been  given 
to  all  the  members. 

SESSIONS   AND   MEETINGS. 

VIII. — The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  fortnightly, 
on  Monday  evenings,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society.  They 
shall  commence  in  October  or  November,  and  end  in  June  or  July  of 
each  year.  Sach  a  course  shall  constitute  a  session.  Special  Meet- 
ings may  be  ordered  by  resolution  of  the  Society  or  shall  be  called 
by  the  [President  whenever  requested  in  writing  by  four  or  more 
members. 

BUSINESS   OF   SESSIONS. 

IX. — ^Before  the  close  of  each  year  the  Society  shall  arrange  a 
programme  for  the  study  of  Philosophy  in  the  two  departments 
mentioned  in  Rule  II.  for  the  following  session.  At  the  last  meeting 
in  each  session  the  Executive  Committee  shall  report,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  financial  statement,  and  present  his  accounts, 
audited  by  two  members  appointed  by  the  Society  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

BX7SINESS   OF   MEETINGS. 

X. — Except  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  when  the  President 
or  a  Vice-President  shall  deliver  an  address,  the  study  of  Philosophy 
in  both  departments  shall  be  pursued  by  means  of  discussion,  so  that 
every  member  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
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Each  member  shall,  if  possible,  contribute  a  paper  or  otherwise  initiate 
a  discussion  at  least  once  in  each  session. 


FBOOEEDINOS. 

XI. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  each  session  shall  be 
published.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  form  the  Publishing 
Committee. 


BXTSnnSBSS  besoltjtions. 

Xn. — ^No  resolution  affecting  the  general  conduct  of  the  Society 
and  not  already  provided  for  by  Rule  XV.  shall  be  put  unless  notice 
has  been  given  and  the  resolution  read  at  the  previous  meeting. 

aXTOBXTM. 

XIII. — No  proceedings  shall  take  place  unless  a  quorum  of  five 
members  be  present. 

VI8IT0BS. 

XIV. — ^Visitors  may  be  introduced  to  the  meetings  by  members. 

AMENDMENTS. 

XV. — Notices  to  amend  these  rules  shall  be  in  writing  and  must 
be  signed  by  two  members.  Amendments  must  be  announced  at  an 
ordinary  meeting,  and  notice  having  been  given  to  all  the  members, 
they  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  when  they 
shall  not  be  carried  unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  are  in  their 
favour. 
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1888-89. 
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„     19. — S.  Alexander,  M.A.,  V.P.,  "  The  Growth  and  Progress  of 
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„     17.— G.  J.  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  "  The  Doctrine  of 
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„     25. — Bernard   Bosanquet,  M.A.,  V.P.,  "  The   Part  played  by 
Esthetic  in  the  Growth  of  Modem  Philosophy." 
April   8. — F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  "The  Alexandrine  and  Patristic 

Period  of  Philosophy." 
„     29.- 
May   13. — Siv  N.  Mukharji, "  Indian  Philosophy." 

„     27.— G.  F.  Stout,  M.A.,  "  The  Development  of  the  Distinction 
between  the  Physical  and  the  Mental,  considered  from 
a  Psychological  Point  of  View." 
June  17. — Symposium,  "  The  Nature  of   Force."     Prof.  Bain,  Prof. 

Dunstan,  Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  F.R.S. 
July     1. — ^Annual  Meeting  for  Business. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  at  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W., 

at  8  p.m. 


KoTB. — ^Members    who    wish   to    contribute    papers    at    any    of     the    meetings 
should  announce  their  intention  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary.     Contributions  are  invited  on  subjects  of  philosophical  in- 
terest other  than  those  suggested  in  the  Beport  of  the  £xfi(c»^^ 
Committee  (tee  p.  88), 


LOKDOV : 
HABBIBOV  AND   S0V8,  FBIHTEBS  IN  OSDnTABT  TO  HEB  MAJESTY, 

BT.  ]CABTI2r*8  LAVE. 


PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  TEE  SOCIETY 


During  the  Session  1889-90. 


COMMON-SENSE   PHILOSOPHIES.* 

By  Shadwobth  H.  Hodgson,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Honorary  Fellow  of 

Corpus  GhHsti  College^  Oxford;  President, 

I. 

Perhaps  the  most  usefiil  function  of  the  Annnal  Addresses,  which 
onr  mles  require  to  be  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  each  recnrring 
Session,  is  to  recall  the  high  general  purpose  and  scope  of  Philosophy, 
to  concentrate  onr  thoughts  anew  upon  its  distinctive  method,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  to  strike  the.  key-note  and  re-awaken  the  dominant 
spirit  which  should  animate  and  govern  the  discussions  of  our  ensuing 
meetings.  It  is  with  this  idea  that  I  propose  this  evening  to  enlarge 
upon  a  topic,  which  I  do  not  now  broach  for  the  first  time,  but  which 
I  have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  developing ;  I  mean  the 
relation  which  philosophy  bears  to  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
universe,  and  to  those  methods  of  philosophising  which  are  founded 
upon  it,  by  the  assumption  that  it  supplies  us  with  facts  which  are 
ultimate  as  well  as  self-evident,  that  is,  with  facts  which  are  capable 
of  furnishing  an  explanation,  without  requiring  one  themselves. 

As  a  merely  preliminary  description  of  the  subject  I  would  say, 
that  the  common-sense  view  of  the  universe  may  be  briefly  described 
as  that  which  regards  it  as  consisting  of  Persons  and  Things ;  and 
that  by  a  common-sense  philosophy  I  understand  one  which  bases  a 
system  of  the  uuiverse  upon  objects  belonging  to  one  or  both  of  these 
classes,  or  upon  some  power  or  powers  essential  to  their  nature,  with- 
out adequate  analysis  of  the  object  or  objects  thus  selected  as  the 
foundation  of  the  system. 

The  restriction  witJiout  adeqtuUe  a/nalysis  is  all-important.     No 

^  The  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  OpeniDg  Meeting  of  the  Tenth 
Session,  NoTember  5th,  1888. 


one  denies  the  reality  either  of  persons  or  things,  unless  it  be,  by 
necessary  implication,  some  of  the  common-sense  philosophies  them- 
selves. The  whole  question  depends  on  their  due  analysis.  If, 
after  due  analysis,  either  the  one  or  the  other  should  be  found  to 
offer  a  real  ^explanation  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  ;  if,  after  passing 
as  it  were  through  the  crucible  of  subjective  scrutiny,  they  should 
emerge  as  indissoluble  and  self-existent  entities,  creators  or  sustainers 
of  all  other  known  forms  of  being ;  then  they  would  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  central  facts,  not  of  a  common-sense  philosophy,  but  of 
philosophy  simply.  In  other  words,  the  title  of  common-sense 
philosophy  would  wholly  sink  and  disappear ;  common-sense  philo- 
sophy would  be  the  truth.  This  is  a  question  which  no  one  can 
pretend  to  settle  beforehand,  or  without  inquiry,  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  analysis,  and  the  indictment 
latent  in  the  term  a  common-sense  philosophy  can  only  be  supported 
if  the  philosophy,  when  asked  what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  which 
it  puts  forward  as  the  basis  of  its  explanation  (a  question  which 
can  only  be  answered  by  analysis),  has  either  no  answer  to  give,  oi- 
one  which  is  inadequate  or  faulty. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  philosophy,  just  as  there  is  but  one  universe 
and  one  mankind.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  methods  and 
forms  of  thought,  by  and  under  which  mankind  will  ultimately  come 
to  conceive  of  the  universe;  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition 
which  it  will  ultimately  make  of  its  objective  thoughts  representing 
the  universe  as  their  object  thought  of;  in  the  solutions  which  it 
will  ultimately  either  acquiesce  in  as  final,  or  reject  as  unattainable, 
or  hold  provisionally  as  possible  or  probable.  Agreement  in  the 
general  outlines  and  structure  of  our  Rationale  of  the  Universe^  be 
our  system  of  it  more  or  less  adequate,  complete,  and  exact,  is  in 
the  end  inevitable.  Experience,  which  is  common  to  all  alike,  exer- 
cises a  harmonising  power  over  the  thoughts  of  men  in  philosophy  no 
less  than  in  science.  Only  as  the  domain  is  larger  and  the  phenomenn 
more  complex,  being  taken  subjectively  and  objectively  at  once,  and 
as  the  interests  involved  are  more  precious,  being  moral  and  religious 
as  well  as  simply  intellectual,  so  also  the  time  required  for  effecting 
the  harmony  must  be  longer,  and  the  conflict  of  opposing  views  and 
systems  more  obstinate  and  fluctuating. 

For  nothing  which  human  fancy  can  dream,  or  thought  surmise, 
or  language  symbolise,  can  be  left  out  of  the  Entirety  at  once  objec- 
tive and  subjective  which  we  call  the  Universe,  and  consequently 
nothing  can  be  excluded  from  that  subjective  picture  which  we  aim 
at  making  its  counterpart,  and  name  Philosophy.  The  task  of  framing 
it  is  the  task  of  showing  what  and  how  to  think  concerning  all  the 
deepest  and  most  perplexing  questions  which  can  present  themselves. 


as  well  as  concerning  the  simplest  and  plainest.  The  totality  in  the 
scope  of  philosophy  is  essential  to  its  nature.  Withdraw  but  a  single 
province  from  its  pnrview,  and  its  right  to  exist  as  a  separate  pursuit 
is  logically  gone.  And  why?  Because  the  subjective  aspect,  that 
is,  our  knowledge,  our  feeling,  our  consciousness  of  things,  which  is 
philosophy's  special  domain,  is  one  undivided  aspect  of*  the  whole. 
The  subjective  aspect  is  necessarily  an  aspect  of  the  whole.  In 
thought  the  universe  is  one.  An  inquiry  into  a  part  detached 
from  the  rest  can  be  a  science  only,  not  philosophy.  To  treat  of 
things  minus  the  question  of  the  reality  of  Matter,  or  minus  that  of 
the  reality  of  God,  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  single  subjective 
aspect  of  the  Entirety  a  series  probably  arbitrary,  certainly  incom- 
plete, of  objective  departments.  Theology,  no  less  than  Physics, 
comes  within  the  purview  of  philosophy,  and  cannot  be  omitted  from 
our  subjective  survey  of  the  universe ;  though  the  places  which  they 
hold  in  that  survey,  and  the  relations  which  connect  them  with  its 
other  provinces,  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  extremely  different. 

The  history  of  philosophy  combined  with  that  of  religion  shows 
us,  that  Religions  which  exist  or  have  existed  in  the  world  are  among 
the  fertile  sources  of  common-sense  philosophies.     Religions  exist  by 
and  for  great  masses  of  mankind,  are  nourished  by  their  feelings  and 
moulded  by  their  ideas.     Consider  what  is  meant  by  the  existence  of 
a  religion.     It  means  that  a  vast  number  of  men  are  intimately  and 
powerfully  affected  by,  and  interested  in  maintaining  and  practically 
enforcing  a  certain  set  of  emotions  and  actions  embodied  in  a  certain 
set  of  ideas  which  have  grown  up   with  them   in  close  reciprocal 
organic  unity;    and  moreover   that   this   organic   system  of   ideas, 
emotions,  and  actions  lays  claim,  as   a   religion,  to   universal  and 
unconditional  validity  and  supremacy  over  mankind.     Consequently 
it  cannot  be,  but  that  the  more  active  and  intellectual  among  the 
disciples  of  a   religion,  especially  when  brought  into  contact  with 
other  religions  or  other  modes  of  thought,  should  aim  at  justifying, 
both  to  themselves  and  others,  their  own  religious  system,  notwith- 
standing that,  like  the  rest,  it  is  framed  upon  ideas  which  are  the 
current  and  common  property  of  great  popular  masses.   This  justifica- 
tion, however,  is  an  appeal  to  philosophy ;  and  thus  there  enters  into 
the  arena  of  philosophical  discussion  and  controversy  a  new  system 
embodying  and  supporting  conceptions  not  originally  philosophical. 
In  other  words,   a  common-sense  philosophy  puts  in  its  claim  to  be 
the  truth,  to  be  philosophy  simply,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  claimants, 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  religion. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  philosophy  cannot  possibly  refuse  to 
entertain  the  appeal  so  made,  as  I  think  will  be  evident  from  what  I 
have  already  said.     It  cannot  hold,  either  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
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lat  the  new  claimant  has  no  loett*  ttandi  in  its  courts.    Philosopoy 

is  the  minister  and  exponent  of  rea.son,  and  must  endeavonr  to  bring 
into  harmony  whatever  ia  true,  wherever  found,  and  to  reject  or 
remodel  whatever  is  incompatible  with  truth,  whether  in  an  already 
recognised  or  in  a  newly  propounded  system.  The  very  prerogative 
of  philosophy  is,  that  it  la  interested  for  no  pre-conceived  conclnsioti, 
but  for  the  truth  simply,  as  it  shall  declare  itself  on  the  fullest  and 
most  patient  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  true  religion,  that  it  has  no  philosophy  of  its  own,  or  specially 
retained  on  its  behalf ;  there  ia,  for  instance,  no  such  thing  as  a 
Christian  Philosophy.  Philosophy  itself  is  necessarily  Chmtian,  if 
Christianity  ia  the  true  religion.  Philosophy  simply,  without  pre- 
conceptions, is  the  very  philosophy  to  which  appeal  is  made,  when 
Becking  philosophical  justification  for  its  tenets.  Nor  can  philosophy 
avoid  01'  escape  from  this  result.  It  is  pledged  beforehand  to  no 
pre-conc option  but  the  truth.  Unless  it  were  at  once  independent  of 
the  particular  system  and  pledged  beforehand  to  truth  alone,  it  could 
give  no  support  at  all  to  that  which  appeals  to  it  for  justification. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  philosophy,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  is  in  a  position  magisterially  to  give  or  withhold  support,  to  or 
from  any  of  the  more  important  particular  philosophies  which  are 
now  rivals  for  the  title  of  the  true  philosophy.  It  is  philosophy  as 
it  ought  to  bo,  and  as  it  some  day  assuredly  will  be,  that  I  have  been 
describing,  not  philosophy  as  it  actually  is.  Philosophy  has  yet  to 
■win  that  uniSed  state  and  structure,  which  science  has  to  a  great 
extent  already  won.  Before  that  day  can  dawn,  the  vai'ious  rival 
systems,  and  the  various  conflicting  pre- concept  ions  which  are  the 
RDurce  of  systems,  as  we  see  them  now  filling  the  arena  of  controveray, 
constitute  philosophy  as  it  actually  exists,  must 
J3  some  nniversally  admitted  purpose,  some 
imiversally  admitted  method,  some  universally  admitted  definitions, 
and  some  univcraally  admitted  arrangement  or  inter-relation  of  con- 
ceptions—the whole  being  held  together  in  organic  and  systematic 
onion.  Not  till  then  can  philosophy  be  spoken  of  as  one  organic 
whole,  as  science  can;  not  till  then  do  we  possess  philosophy,  we 
possess  but  philosophies.  Among  these,  the  groop  which  I  have 
Ga,lled  common-sense  philosopbios  is  our  theme  this  evening.  Let  us 
Bee  to  what  it  is  that  their  origin  is  due. 

Those  who  wako  to  philosophy  at  all  wake  to  it  from  a  world  of 
experience,  in  which  all  things  seem  ready-made,  and  in  action  upon 
and  with  each  other.  It  is  a  world  containing  men  and  other 
animals,  trees  and  plants,  land  and  water,  air  and  sun-light,  sun  and 
moon,  day  and  night,  stars  and  planeta,  natural  forces,  human  and 
■ocial    relations,  families,  friends,  enemies,  and    othei'  things  innu- 


and  which  togethci 
have    given    place 


I  unless  at  the  cort  of  transoriWng  flie  dictionary.  This 
P  "World  we  call  the  everj-day  or  common-Bense  world.  It  ia  the 
(smiinuu  a  quo,  the  rpoitpoi'  ir^ii;  ji/iHc,  the  explieanduni  or  problem 
of  philosophy.  The  question  o£  philosophy  ia — What  to  thiuk  of  this 
world,  and  how  to  reduce  it  to  intelligible  order.  Pbilosophj  haa 
not  to  fce  the  world,  or  to  mate  the  world.  It  hae  simply  to  imder- 
ttand  it. 

Toil  will  obaerte  that  I  have  briefly  described  the  common-sense 

t'World  as  it  may  be  eopposed  to  present  itself  to  the  non-scientific 

But  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  not  altered  if  we  suppose 

B  world  understood   as  science  understands  it,  with  its  phenomena 

1  its  forces  scientifically  classed  and  analysed,  arranged  in  true 

latioDs,  and  refi^rred  to  the  genial   laws  which  can  be  discovered 

Bto  prevail  among  them.     With  all   this    the    problem  distinctive  of 

■  iptilosophy  is  still  not  entered  on  nor  touched.     If  possible,  the  world 

BjU  more  wonderlul,  more  urKcnily  craving  for  an  explanation   than 

flwfore.     Its  character,  as  a  world  consisting  of  ready-made  objecta 

D  action  upon  and  with  each  other,  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the 

■-Hew  forma  and  shapes  into  which  those  objects  have  been  thi-own  by 

their  scientific  explanation.     The  qu«HtionB,  what  we  ai-e  to  think  of 

this  world,  and  how  i-educe  it  to  intellgible  order,  remain  just  as 

imperious  for  the  new  scientific,  as  they  were  for  the  old  non-acientifio 

world.    Both  alike  are  woi-lda  of  ready-made  objects  in  action  npon 

f  and  with  each  other ;  and  that  is  the  thing  to  be  explained.     Science 

B  dealt  with  and  reduced  to  order  the  world  of  Nature,  taken  as  a 

rorld  of  real  objects ;    philosophy  has  to  deal  with  our  knowledge  of 

^iat  world,  and  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  Realittj  itself. 

Now  there  is  one  most  prominent  feature  in  all  common-sense 

baowledge,  and  that  ia  its  intensely  practical  character.     The  practical 

I  and  the  man  of  common-sense  are  all  but  identical,  and  the 

IS  all  but  synonymons.        Common-sense    knowledge  has  been 

'-Wqnired,  both  by  individuals  and  by  the  race,  tentatively,  step  by 

step,  and  under  the  guidance  of  practical  wants  and  wishes.     What 

will  help  US  or  bnrt  us,  that  wo  attend  to.       Merely   speculative 

enquiries  we  postpone  to  the  Greek   Kalends.     The  effect  of  things 

upon  ourselves  is  what  we  seek  to  know  concerning  them.     Things 

which  abound  with  such  eflects  we  consider  real,  that  is,  real  for  us, 

real  for  oni"  purposes.     Things  which  do  not  so  abound  are  for  our 

purposes  uni-eal,  phantoms  of  the  mind,  ideas,  or  fancies.     Hence  we 

judge  things,  in  common  sense,  solely  by  what  they  do.     The  things 

are  not  distingui.^hed  from  tbeir  effects.     They  and  wliat  they  do  aie 

one.     Fire  is  that  which  bums  ;    water  is  that  which  wets;    wind  is 

lat  which  blows;  earth  is  that  which  sustains.     Thus  the  practical 

rection  nnavoidably  impressed  npon  onr  thoughts  by  nature  leads 
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ui  unawares  to  u  mode  of  thinking  which,  when  we  become  aware  of 
it,  wo  muHt  (loHcribe  oa  identification  of  things  with  their  operation. 

Common  language  moreover  is  the  expression  of  common  sense, 
that  is,  of  thought  in  its  pi*e-philosophio  stage,  and  enforces  its  ideas 
in  oommunioating  them  ;  gives  currency  to  its  prejudices  irrespective 
of  their  truth  or  falsity;  embalms  its  blindnesses  as  well  as  its 
insights.  And  this  circumstance  i^enders  the  task  of  philosophy 
doubly  hanl,  inasmuch  as  language  is  the  only  instrument  which 
men  can  use  in  common,  for  disentangling  that  very  maze,  and 
analysing  those  very  conceptions,  of  which  their  instrument  itself 
is  the  expression  and  embodiment. 

A  Ideality,  then,  in  common  sense,  is  that  xchich  operates  in  such 
and  such  ways,  has  such  and  such  powers,  puts  forth  such  and  such 
offeotji.  And  this  identification  being  so  laid  at  the  basis  of  our 
thought,  the  moment  we  superinduce  upon  it  a  distinction  between 
that  which  opoi^tes  and  its  operation,  or  the  effect  which  it  produces, 
we  art*  )u*esonted  with  the  principle  of  causality.  The  that  tchich 
ojH>ratos,  otherwise  unknown,  is  conceived  as  a  Cause,  or  causal  agent. 

CiMumon  sense,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  itself  to  draw  this 
latter  distinct ion«  It  does  not  set  up  the  that  which  operates,  as  an 
entity  ooutradistinguisheii  from  its  operation.  It  were  to  consider 
too  curiously  for  common  sense  to  consider  so;  and  would  in 
fact  ivverse  and  contnivene  its  characteristic  difference  as  common 
jteuae»  From  the  idea  of  i.\>ncret©  operative  realities,  it  does 
not  go  o«  to  the  idea  of  abstract  operative  realities,  real  entities 
which  are  not  operations  but  causes  of  them.  The  distinction  in 
quecf^tion^  and  the  idea  of  real  but  abstract  causes  of  operations,  art^ 
a  solution  attempteii«  by  a  rude  philosophy,  of  the  problem  present«?d 
by  the  commott-sense  idea  of  things  and  their  operations  belnc 
identii^.  Common-sense  knowledge  presents  the  ex^-<u.^zmltim  for 
which  philosophy  in  its  initial  stages  proceeds  to  offer  an  explioitiL\ 
iu*mely«  it*  couceptioa  of  causal  agents^  at  once  real  and  abstract. 
This  cv>«Kvption,  bdbsed  on  the  common-sense  idea  of  the  identity  of  a 
reiidity  with  its  operatioBu  is  one  marfc»  one  weapon,  one  prised  and 
valued  possessioii  of  common-sense  philosophies.  It  is  a  conception 
wKich  is  ftt]id&mi»ttal  in  Schclasticsin,  and  fondanienral  also  in  toe 
»y>»(em  \>i  Spinosa.  The  tme  way  of  dealimr  with,  and  so  issoing- 
frott)^  the  crude  common-senise  identiication  of  a  thing^  with  its  e^cts 
bM»in  dis(ijti|^ishittg  whii.^  properties  of  the  eoncr\:te  tain^  we  wtl!- 
miif^e  oa(,  f^«r  the  potrposes  we  may  have  in  h^nd«  as  its  eff^^-tSv  ami 
which  we  wUl  coo^ider^  for  the  same  pnrpcst^  as  constitntinjt  the 
tttuu^  itself;  thus  proceeding  by  way  of  analysis  j^d  lennftiun.  Here« 
li>«^ver>  is  uot  lhi»  plaee  to  enlar^re  open  this  method. 

Ihl^  ftrefjpotoig^  is  not  the  ooIt  way  in    which  the    idea   of 
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common  sense,  that  things  and  their  operation  are  identical,  gives 
rise  to  common-sense  philosophies.  Simply  adopting  the  idea 
as  tme,  simply  assuming  its  truth,  without  adverting  to  the  in- 
security attaching  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  practical  origin,  is  to  carry  it 
forward  from  common  sense  into  philosophy,  and  make  it  into  a 
philosophical  tenet.  The  world  of  common-sense  realities  is  thereby 
transmuted  in  philosophy  into  a  world  of  absolute  realities,  that  is, 
realities  which  we  are  precluded  from  analysing,  in  knowledge,  into 
what  they  are  on  the  one  hand  and  what  they  do  on  the  other. 
They  become  the  unanalysed  ultimates  of  philosophical  investigation, 
which  it  remains  for  us  only  to  classify  and  systematise  according 
to  their  supposed  effects.  In  short,  the  main  question  of  philosophy 
— ^What  reality  means  ? — is  thereby  answered  as  soon  as  asked,  and 
philosophy  itself  reduced  to  be  a  kind  of  general  science,  minu9 
scientific  exactitude.  It  is  moreover  obvious,  that  the  disputes  about 
the  true  classification  and  nomenclature  of  realities  and  their  effects 
will,  in  such  a  philosophy,  be  endless,  with  hardly  a  chance  of 
leading  to  profitable  results,  seeing  that  the  definitions  given  of  them 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  control  of  analysis. 

The  main  division  of  realities  in  such  a  philosophy  will  clearly  be 
either  into  mind  and  matter,  or,  the  same  slightly  varied,  into  persons 
and  things.  Matter  or  things  will  give  comparatively  little  trouble  ; 
the  physical  sciences,  with  biology,  will  take  charge  of  them.  It  is 
mind  and  persons  that  will  be  troublesome.  Psychology  is  the  scien- 
tific province  under  which  they  would  naturally  come.  But  what 
are  the  relations  of  common-sense  philosophy  to  psychology  ?  If 
common-sense  philosophy  is  truly  described  as  a  sort  of  general 
science  minus  its  exactitude,  it  will  become,  on  entering  the  province 
of  psychology,  a  sort  of  rival  psychology,  only  hampered  by  the 
inability  of  distinguishing  what  a  mind  is,  or  what  a  person  is,  from 
what  it  does,  suffers,  or  performs.  A  mind,  let  us  say,  is  that  which 
knows ;  a  person  that  which  knows  itself,  whatever  else  it  knows.  If 
then,  the  function  or  operation  is  indistinguishable  from  the  agent 
performing  it,  both  mind  and  person  must  be  synonymous  with 
knowing,  and  mind  and  person  as  agents  vanish  into  nonentity.  Yet, 
unless  they  are  taken  as  agents,  how  can  they  be  held  to  be  absolute 
and  ultimate  realities  ?  Is  knowing  per  se  the  only  reality  known  ? 
That  is  far  from  being  the  meaning  of  most  common-sense  philo- 
sophies. 

By  assuming  the  truth  of  the  common-sense  idea,  that  a  thing  is 
indistinguishable  from  what  it  does,  and  thus  raising  that  idea  to 
philosophical  rank,  common-sense  philosophy  has  got  into  a  cul-de-sac, 
from  which  only  regress  is  possible.  Instead  of  making  the  dicta  of 
common  sense  absolute,  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to 
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retrace  the  steps,  nnravel  the  complicated  courses,  by  which  common 
sense  arriyed  at  its  dicta  in  the  first  instance,  nnder  the  influence  of 
its  practical  tendency.  Instead  of  taking  mind  and  matter,  or 
persons  and  things,  as  realities  immediately  known,  and  yet  known 
immediately  by  what  they  do  and  not  by  what  they  are,  which  is 
virtually  assuming  them  to  he  unknown  realities,  while  holding  them 
at  the  same  time  to  be  immediately  known,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up 
the  question  in  the  really  philosophical  way,  that  is,  on  its  subjective 
side,  and  ask  wJiat  these  things,  called  provisionally  mind  and  matter, 
persons  and  things,  are  really  knoum  as ;  what  is  immediately  known 
of  them,  and  what  mediately  and  inferentially  ?  In  other  words,  the 
analysis  of  our  knowledge  of  things  must  be  undertaken. 

Realities  as  they  are,  they  are  yet  not  wholly  objects  of  immediate 
knowledge,  but  partly  of  inferential.  They  are  what  I  have  else- 
where called  "  remote "  objects  of  perception,  objects  the  perception 
of  which  implies  a  series  and  a  combination  of  many  immediate 
perceptions,  though,  when  once  we  have  become  ^uniliar  with  the 
class  of  objects  to  which  they  belong,  the  immediate  perception  of 
one  of  the  contributory  elements  is  so  rapidly  combined  with  the 
i-edintegration  of  the  rest,  that  the  perception  of  the  whole  remote 
object  is  all  but  instantaneous,  and  therefore  appears  to  be  immediate 
also.  When,  for  instance,  I  see  a  tree,  what  I  see  immediately  is  a 
certain  coloured  expanse,  but  what  I  seem  to  see  immediately  is  the 
tree  itself  as  a  solid  object.  Before  I  can  see  the  tree  in  that  way,  I 
must  have  had  many  and  many  a  perception  of  sense  arising  from 
trees ;  and  the  reality  of  the  trees  from  which  they  arise  is  an 
inference. 

So  also  it  is  with  my  peixjeption  of  myself.  Before  I  can  per- 
ceive myself  as  a  reality,  I  must  have  had  many  and  many  percep- 
tions in  combination,  and  have  perceived  them  to  be  in  combination 
also.  All  my  perceptions  and  other  states  of  consciousness,  present, 
remembered,  anticipated,  and  in  combination  as  states  of  conscious- 
ness, are  my  perception  of  myself;  and  here,  again,  the  reality  of 
myself,  from  which  they  arise  a  parte  Subjecti,  is  an  inference.  Yet 
I  seem  to  have  an  immediate  perception  of  myself,  owing,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tree,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  I  refer  any  given 
state  of  consciousness  to  my  remembrance  or  anticipation  of  others. 
There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  or  cases  of  immediateness,  one  real 
and  one  apparent,  one  the  immediateness  of  single  presentations,  the 
other  of  "  remote "  objects  of  perception.  And  the  immediateness 
of  the  ultimates  of  common-sense  philosophies,  of  mind  and  matter, 
of  persons  and  things,  is  an  immediateness  of  the  latter  kind. 

When  Kant  stated  the  question,  How  is  experience  itself  possible  T 
as  the  initial  question  of  philosophy,  he  had  primarily  in  view  the 


experience  of  the  world  of  conunon-aense  objects,  which  ib  the 
TpoTtpoi-  tt/iiv  ^fiat  when  we  begin  to  philosophise ;  bnt  hia  answer  to- 
this  question  involved  a  petitio  principii,  being  based  upon  the 
assamption  of  a  comnion -sense  object  over  agnin,  one  of  the  very 
clasa  of  objects  the  possibility  of  which  wa8  in  question.  For  he 
BSBumed  a  transcendental  agent  as  the  Subject  of  that  experience, 
which  agent  was  bat  the  empirical  self  or  person  differently  placed 
— I  mean  imagined  to  exist  piior  to,  instead  of  in,  experience.  The 
question  is  thus  not  answered,  nor  even  evaded,  but  directly  begged. 
The  nnanalysed  ultimate  of  conimon  sense,  the  empirical  Ego,  is 
unanalysed  still,  though  now  conceived  as  noumenal  aud  trans- 
cendental,  instead  of  empii'ical.  fVltal  the  Ega  is  known  cu  is  a 
qoestion  which  remains  nnanswered.  And  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
answered  by  an  hypothesis,  but  can  be  answered  by  analysis  alone. 
In  virtue  of  the  answer  which  Kant  gives  to  hia  own  initial  quustion. 
we  cannot  avoid  classing  his  system  among  common-sense  philo- 
sophies, remote  as  transcendental  ism  may  seem  from  those  forms  of 
common  sense  which  are  moat  familiar  in  this  country. 

1  must  now  advert  once  more  to  a  distinction  drawn  above,  a 
distinction  of  the  greatest  importance.  Common-sense  experience  is 
one  thing,  and  experience,  as  it  actually  cornea  to  us,  is  another.  The 
latter  is  vpojefiov  irp'ot  i/tiav  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  former. 
Common-senae  eiperlence  is  the  jrpaTcpov  wpov  >)/ius  of  philosophy; 
experience,  as  it  actually  comes  to  ua,  is  the  vpoTtpoir  wpii  i/^iiic  of 
knowledge  altogether,  being  the  material  out  of  which  all  reasoned 
knowledge,  as  well  as  all  common-sense  experience,  ia  built  up.  Id 
philosophy  we  have  to  analyse  the  latter  into  the  former — tliat  is  to 
say,  common-sense  experienee  into  its  elements,  which  can  he  found 
only  in  experience  as  it  actually  comes.  This  it  is  which  contains  the 
data  of  all  onr  philosophy. 

In  philosophy  we  have  to  deal  with  this  material,  the  content  of 
experience  as  it  actually  comes  to  us,  in  a  twofold  way.  We  have, 
first,  to  analyse  its  actual  process-content;  and,  secondly,  to  trace  the 
lawB  noder  which  its  actual  process-content  acquires  the  structure 
which  ia  onr  knowledge  of  the  common-sense  world  ;  and  onr  experi- 
ence of  the  common-sense  world  acta  as  our  test  at  the  end  of  our 
philosophising,  just  because  it  is  our  arpiicnnJumat  thebcgiuniiigof  it. 
We  have  to  give  back  common-senae  experience  analysed,  kno«Ti, 
and  brought  under  uniform  laws.  The  laws  of  thought,  as  well  as  of 
perception,  have  to  be  traced  in  experience  as  it  actually  comes  to  us, 
which  contains  all  our  data  of  every  kind,  provided  those  data  are  in 
the  form  of  consciousness,  not  of  objects  as  distinguished  fiwrn  con- 
B.     Attention  to  this  proviso  is  essential.     A  datum  mentis  a 

e  of  conscionsaess.     When  we  have  recourse  to  objects  as  dis- 


tuigaiahed  from  consciousness  for  an  explanation  of  any  part  of,  or 
sequence  in,  conscion^ness,  we  are  then  and  there  piLssing  over  from 
philosoptical  analysis  to  psychological  hypothesis.  The  stnicture 
whiuh  we  have  to  trace  is  a  selection  and  synthesis  of  data,  but  that 
selection  and  synthesis  are  themselves  included  in  the  whole  materiat 
which  we  are  analysing. 

It  would  he  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  this  analysis,  which  in 
some  sort  is  tracing'  the  genesis  of  common-sense  expei-ieuce,  we  need 
go  back,  or  even  that  we  conid  go  bacfe,  to  the  beginning  of  an 
individual's  life,  or  to  that  of  the  race.  It  is  not  the  genesis  but  the 
mode  of  genesis  of  common-sense  experience  that  we  are  ti-acing.  It 
is  no  question  of  history  or  of  evolution  which  lies  before  us.  The 
data  contained  in  experience  as  it  actually  comes  are  data  in  our  own 
experience  now,  side  by  side,  or  rather  involved,  with  the  common- 
sense  experience  which  we  have  pi-eviously  acqnii'od  and  now  possess. 
We  have,  pui-posely  and  by  attention,  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  In  doing  this  it  may  help  as,  perhaps,  to  Sgure  to  onrselrea 
an  individual  having  all  his  experience  still  to  acquire,  and  then 
imagine  it  accnmulating  and  getting  organised  step  by  step;  but  thia 
Hupposilion  can  be  no  more  than  an  artifice,  instrumental  in  i-enderiug 
our  thoughts  clear  to  oni'solves  or  others.  The  process  which  we 
Bctnally  go  through,  here  and  now  in  present  consciousness,  is  the 
process  from  which  our  conclusions  must  be  drawn.  It  is  this  which 
contains  our  real  data.  We  may  then  apply  our  conclusions,  7iiutatit 
mutaudii,  to  the  infancy  of  individnals  or  of  the  race;  in  doing 
which  we  should  he  deducing  the  actnal  genesis  from  the  general 
case,  ov  mode  of  genesis,  which  our  analysis  of  our  own  present 
experience  would  have  famished. 

The  one  great  fallacy  which  vitiates  common-sense  philosophiea- 
may  be  summed  np  in  the  one  word  Empiricism.  Common  sense  is 
thoronghly  empirical,  bnt  common  sense  is  not  therefore  fallacious. 
When  its  empirical  method  and  empirical  ideas  are  carried  over  into 
philasophy,  when  they  are  adopted  and  insisted  on  as  philosophical, 
tlien  it  is  that  their  fallacy  begins,  because,  being  employed  for  a  new 
purpose,  the  discovery  of  truth,  they  are  employed  in  a  new  connec- 
tion and  with  a  new  meaning,  which  they  wei-e  never  intended  to 
bear.  Empiricism  is  the  antithesis  of  philosophy,  and  cummon- 
sense  philosophies  are  empirical.  Experience  and  the  empirical 
iuterpretatiou  of  it  are  incompatible  rivals  for  the  office  of  serving  as 
the  foundation  of  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of  experience,  if  thft 
term  is  rightly  apprehended,  is  thus  the  very  contradictory  of  tfas' 
philosophy  of  empiricism. 

The  instance  in  which  empiricism  in  philosophy  is  most  fatal, 
beL-ause  most  fundamental  and  comprehensive  in  its  effects,  is  that  of. 


I 

I 

I 
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the  Subject  of  consciouBncss.  The  empirical  idea  of  a  self-conscious 
iwiuR  or  person  Ib  an  ideR  including  three  things  rolled  into  one,  the 
Htlf  knowing,  the  self  known,  and  the  knowing  (or  congeiousneaa)  of 
one  hy  the  other,  without  panaing  tii  ask  what  knows,  fvhat  is  known, 
nr  hotn  the  knowing  takes  place,  whether  immediately  or  inferentiallj-. 
Self  is  the  sole  answer  of  ompiricisiu  to  all  three  questions.  Self  is 
knower,  known,  and  knowledge,  all  at  once  in  one  immediate  moment 
of  conscionsneas,  and  one  indivisible  being.  Each  of  the  three 
moments  is  made  to  guivrantee  the  reality  and  the  truth  nf  the  other 
two.  Together  they  are  taken  as  an  ultimate  source  of  action,  and 
an  ultimate  source  of  knowledge,  which  sets  analysis  at  deBaute,  and 
imposes  a  priuri  its  type  of  conception  upon  all  experience.  A 
fttcully  of  intuition  is  sometimes  called  in  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
we  are  immediately  awai'e  both  of  a  content  of  consoiousnesa  and 
that  this  content  is  self ;  the  latter  fact  being  plainly  inferential, 
apart  from  an  intuition  to  the  contrary.  But  on  what  can  such  a 
^jfsculty  of  intuition  be  based,  what  is  the  evidence  for  it  ?  It  is 
B'lased  on  the  reality  of  the  Self,  and  the  evidence  for  it  is  the  sclf- 
^^WDBciousness  which  it  is  called  in  to  jnstify.  It  ia  hut  anothei' 
^BMlditiottal  factor  in  the  same  system  of  reciprocal  guarantees. 
^B  I  conclude  tben,  that,  while  Personality  is  an  excellent  thing,  the 
^^%)gh«st  thing  we  know  of,  in  the  department  of  common  sense,  it  is 
an  obstruction  if  used  as  an  explanation  in  philosophy.  Eiplanatioii 
cannot  be  based  upon  anything  which  itself  stands  in  need  of  explana- 
tion, and  least  of  all  upon  anything  ?'bich  repels  the  first  condition 
of  explanation — analysis.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  philosophy 
must  be  to  analyse  oar  conceptions  of  the  mind,  the  self,  the  Subject, 
personality,  self- conscious neas,  and  so  on,  and  confront  them  with  the 
facts  revealed  by  experience  as  it  comes  to  us ;  and  for  this  purpose 
to  call  attention,  as  I  now  once  more  do,  to  the  ambiguity  latent  in 
all  the  names  which  we  employ  to  designate  them.  The  ambiguity 
consists  in  their  covering  two  distinct  kinds  of  facts,  consciousness 
per  «e  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agent  or  agency  employed  in  con- 
^.ciousneas  on  the  other.  However  closely  in  fact  the  two  things  are 
involved  in  one  an;ither,  they  are  distinct  in  thought  and  in  concep- 
tion. This  diBtiuotoess  mnst  be  fairly  faced,  and  pivtof  must  be  given 
ibat  the  two  things  distinguii^bed  arc  necessarily  and  eternally  united, 
before  their  union  can  be  used  as  an  ultimate  origin  or  source  of 
explanation. 

TbiK  process  is  dispensed  with  in  common-sense  pliilosopbicB,  and 
the  terms  consequently  remain   amliiguoas.      The   term  mmil,   for 

Jnstance,  can  he  and  is  taken  to  mean  at  one  time  the  agent  as  distin- 

>hed  from  consciousness,  at  anothei'  consciousness  as  distinguished 
D  the  agent,  at  another  conBciousness  and  ageucy  aaone.    And  often 
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it  means  one  thing  in  tbe  picuiiawag,  nnd  uiollier  in  tlie  conchision,  of 
the  smme  Argnnient ;  one  thing  for  the  hearer  and  another  for  the 
^waker ;  or  now  one  thing  and  now  another  for  both  speaker  and 
hearer  indifferentlj'.  The  inunaterialitj  of  mind  as  agent  is  not 
vnfireqnentlT  dednced  from  the  immaterialitj  of  mind  as  conscioiis- 
nesB.  It  is  no  doaht  indisputable,  as  a  fact  of  inference^  that  some 
real  Subject  of  eaaDScionaneas  is  requisite  as  the  proximate  condition 
of  oonsciouanesB  arising.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  Subject  is 
immaterial,  because  the  eonsciousneas  dependent  on  it  is  so;  nor, 
again,  that  it  is  generieaDj  different  from  all  other  known  objects  of 
the  natural  world,  beeause  consciousness  is  unique  as  the  subjectire 


Usoallj,  I  think,  the  word  wnnd  suggests  most  readilj  the  agent 
or  real  condition,  and  the  word  I  consdousneas.  In  self-conscious- 
nesB,  expresaed  bj  L,  we  haTe  what  the  agent  when  functioning  is 
known  as.  Self-consciousness  is  objectire  thought,  the  agent  being 
the  object  thought  of.  In  subjectiTe  aoal jsis  simplj  (occapjing  mx 
Bubrics  A  and  B),  the  former  belongs  to  the  sobjectiTe  aspect  of 
things,  the  latter  to  the  objectiTe.  In  psrchologj  (whi<^  comes 
under  mj  Bubric  C)  the  former  is  the  effect  of  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  the  real  condition  or  agent  of  the  former.  The  consequence 
of  oonfusiDg  these  distinctions  is,  that  we  imagine  onrselTes  to  hare 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  what  the  Subject  €u  an  agent  is,  a  piece 
of  knowledge  which  we  cannot  leaDj  obtain,  without  first  separating 
in  thought  the  agent  from  its  coiiaciousness,  in  the  character,  not  of 
its  object,  but  of  its  real  condition.  This  is  a  special,  and  the  most 
important,  case  of  the  general  fallacj  characteristic  of  common-sense 
philosophies,  namehr,  the  confusion,  bj  which  I  mean  identification 
without  prior  distinction,  between  the  nature  of  objects  and  the 
energj  which  makes  them  what  thej  are  and  displays  itself  in  them. 


n. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  classification  of  common-sense  philo- 

M^hies  on  the  basis  of  this   characteristic.      Thej  fall  primarilj 

snder  two  main  heads :  philosophies  of  Matter,  including  Force  and 

Motion,  and  philosophies  of  Mind,  according  as  one  or  the  other  is 

teken  as  the  absolute  and  ultimate  existent,  from  which  the  remain- 

'^tg  phenomena  can  be  deduced.     Philosophies  of  Mind  maj  again  be 

■b-diTided,  according  as  thej  build  upon  one  leading  mental  func- 

im  or  upon  another,  selected  as  the  most  fundamectal.     Will  and 

^Wu^ii  axe  instances  of  such  selected  functions.     Besides  these,  a 

%j  be  distinguished,  in  order  to  comprehend 


philoaopbies  Trhicli  depend  on  tbe  oombiDation  of  conceptions  belong- 
ing to  the  two  former  main  lieada  or  snb-di  vis  Ions.  The  hypothesis, 
for  inatanco,  that  every  atom  of  matter  ia  gifted  with  some  degree  of 
eentience,  however  faint,  so  as  to  form  &  do  able- charactered  entity, 
sometimes  called  Mind-stufF,  out  of  which  the  universe  is  formed, 
and  from  which  it«  more  complex  Btmctures  and  their  powers  are 
evolved,  would  be  one  kind  of  hypothesis,  not  by  any  means  the  only 
Eone,  falling  under  our  third  head. 

■  The  first  of  the  three  main  heads  need  not  detain  ns  long.  Philo- 
Bopbical  materialism  pure  and  simple  is  not  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  day.  The  perception  that  philosophy,  whatever  else  it  might 
be,  must  at  all  events  be  subjective,  or  an  examination  primarily 
into  our  knowledge  of  things,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  ascertaining 
their  real  nature,  has  nsnolly  been  felt  to  involve  abandoning  the 
hypothesis,  that  Hatter  can  be  known  a^  the  self-eiistent  source  of 
all  things.  Whatever  is  compoait«  in  structai'e  naturally  snggeats 
the  question,  why  or  how  that  particular  structure  came  to  eiiat, 
seeing  that  alternative  possibilities  are  open  to  the  imagination. 
Nothing  composite,  therefore,  can  be  regarded,  without  positive 
proof,  as  necessarily  existing  in  itself,  and  still  less  as  the  nltimate 
explanation  of  other  things,  Bat  Rach  a  positive  proof  ia  not  readily 
attainable.  Matter  may  be.  and  probably  is,  the  ultimate  fact  or 
basis  of  deduction  for  all  oor  positive  knowledge  of  the  genesis, 
history,  and  evolution  of  nature;  but  this  is  a  veiy  different  thing 
from  being  self- conditioned  or  necessarily  self-esistent. 

And  even  it  it  were  assumed  to  be  so,  still  there  would  be  one 
undivided  half  of  the  whole  field  of  phenomena,  the  subjective  half 
or  aspect  of  things,  which  Matter,  however  highly  organised,  ia,  at 
leiist  in  onr  present  state  of  knowledge,  quite  powerleas  to  account 
for.  Sentience  or  consciousness,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  is  not  to 
be  deduced  from  any  known  or  imagined  form  or  function  of  matter. 
Given  the  fact  of  sentience,  given  the  existence  of  sentience  in  rerum 
tuttura,  then  indeed  its  appearance  in  this  organism  or  in  that,  under 
these  circumstance  or  under  those,  and  in  definite  modes,  qnalities, 
and  infensities,  may  be  referred,  ivith  great  and  ever- in  creasing 
minuteness  and  exactitude,  to  definite  conditions  in  material  organisms 
and  their  material  envii-onment.  But  still  the  nature  of  sentience  or 
consciousness  is  a.  fact  wholly  undeduced  from  matter.  In  other 
words,  supposing  us  to  have  fully  admitted  that  sentience  arises 
in  dependence  upon  some  form  or  forms  of  movement  in 
Q  matter,  yet,  seeing  that  the  two  things  which  stand  in  this 
n,  sentience  and  mntter.  ai'e  totally  heterogeneous,  the  exiat- 
e  of  the  relation  itself  still  remnina  to  be  accounted  for.  It  ia 
f  the  existence,  as  dUiinguisked  from  the  nature,  of  sentience  that 
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^  ,i.v\.i^  :*i^i  -.'"  ^  ^^^  relation.     And  thus  the  relation,  s^z^ipossng  is 
.  .»•-    •»*"•  established,  would  \je  ^ood  as  an  nltimaw 
•  >.-%-  wh'oh  is  science,  but  can  be  no  uliimase 
.•   o>«.^vi:V,  where  sentience,  taken  simplj  as  a  ir««2: 

r .  ^  •.«'— '■■isjvd  chasm,  so  to  call  it,  between  matter  and 

.x^*^   ^  \\ir::A".v  bridired  when  we  approach  it  from  the  side  of 

,x    ■ns.ic.x'p^     Mdti«?r  cannot  explain  why  there  shoald  be  sentience  or 

H  .-^ 's^N^.xvss*  still  less  why  there  should  be  knowledge.     Bat  eon- 

V  A"'  X-  c>*  0*"  *^   ^^**^  explain   what   ure   know  of    mailer.     What 

.^«    .  ••  .-^n  i>artlv  set  forth,  thonsrh  not  how  or  whr  it  cmme  into 

A-vv  xV      ^t:ll  it  partially  bridjzes  the  chasm,  which  matter  on  its 

s*  «  \>A\\v>  \\  holly  unbridged.     The  knowledge  of  the  uniTCSse  d 

'  'I  '.v*  xr.*'«Ni«  «  knowledge  of  matter,  though  powerless  to  create  it, 

*  J..;   -^  ^>.<ii  knowledge  can  state  alternatives  which  give  maccer 

*  n\>a^^vaV  ot  ivntingency,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  first 

•v\^'h  vvndilion,  of  which  we  have  positive  and  veridable 

V^■x  i':vtvgtitive  of  consciousness  it  is  which  secures  thepiedomi- 
'♦■•hV  ot*  phiWophiesof  mind,  philosophies  belonging  to  the  second 
1  ,4,  .>  ^\i  our  iiuiiu  division.     Common-sense  philosophies  of  mind  are 

*  -i  *hom  fhivnos  which  attribute  creative  and  directive  power  to 

,sv.4^x,,x;^vv,*>s»  endowed  i^-ith  agency  or  agencies  whose  function  can 

"  \  )v  «v(iiuh1  as  a  mode  of  con.sc:ou.sness.     We  are  assumed,  and 

■  ',  't'x  Ax>v,n\iHi.  to  know  what  is  meant  by  sentience,  consciousness, 

'^  '"iViT*  t>N»5*on,  will,  and  so  on,  and  then,  by  the  c*3mmon-sense  or 

«.^^>N<.\w\il  fallacy,  these  are  endowed  with  active  power,  without  proof 

*\N*K  ^^^.-^i   ihoY  are  in  their  nature  capaVjIe  of  po5des»ing  it.     It  is 

1.  .i,»'^%>sL  without   analysis,  that   they   cannot   exLst   unless  on   the 

.•u,i.i^,M\  of  some  speciSc  agency,  the  definition  of  which  is  drawn 

.'.'.'>    n>MU  themselves,    and   which  i.s   specifically  apjM-opriated  to 

Uaw^aco  thorn. 

^^tU^sophy  has  the  existence  of  an  ordered  world  of  realities,  the 

i««M  t,t  of  couimon-sense  realities,  to  account  for.     If  mind  is  to  afford 

iL«  4u  oxpltination  of  the  existence  of  such  a  world,  it  must  plainly  be 

i  kv^%Ul\    itself.     This  it  certainly  appears   to   be   in   common-sense 

*  \kvt  ;oiuv,  and  this  accordingly  it  is  assumed  to  be  by  common-sense 
^t^ii!^vkOpliies,  in  search  of  an  explanation.  Their  view  is  this.  As  a 
!miu-«n  uiind  stands  to  its  limited  sphere  of  kI;owIed|:^^  and  to  its 
Uuiucsl  sphere  of  actions  and  products,  so,  it  is  held,  an  infinite 
iiiLiul  stands  to  the  infinite  sphere  of  knowledge,  actions,  and 
1>L\ bluets,  which  we  call  the  Universe.  The  natuiv  and  powers  of 
VliL»»l  are  thus  the  basis  of  theories  belonging  to  this  head.  Is  it 
b  Kcik  so  certain,  that  a  specific  agent  of  the  immaterial  kind  intended 


rrealiy  eiists,  or  that  wliat  we  call  our  mind  is  a  real  and  specific 
I  agent? 

That  conscinasness  apart  from  agency  affords  no  explanation  is 
r-atear.  For  conscionaness  in  the  first  place  is  intermittent,  and  in  the 
T:|Moond  place  is  to  a  great  eitent  nnotdered  and  irregular,  as  it 
otually  occurs  in  experience,  nnleas  and  nntil  it  is  pnt  into  order  by 
xight.  Something  permanent  muBt  be  combined  with  it,  which 
11  persist  during  its  intermittences,  and  shall  reduce  its  irregnlarities 
to  order  in  the  operation  known  as  thinking.  It  must  accordingly  be 
conceived  as  combined  with  an  agent  or  permanent  agency,  which 
lends  it  active  power.  This  permanent  agency  animating  consciouH- 
sess  is  what  is  called  mind. 

But  what  shall  we  say  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  mental  action, 
ing^ishing  it  from  physical  ?  It  must  flearly  be  drawn  from  con- 
insness  itself.  I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  some  parpose,  more 
or  loss  distinctly  present  in  con  scion  aness,  is  the  distinctive  mark  ot 
mental  action,aB  conceived  by  common  sense.  In  drawing  hack  my  hand 
from  a  burning  beat,  or  in  coming  nearer  to  the  fire  on  a  cold  day,  it  is 
feeling  that  in  some  way  or  other  prompts  and  directs  the  action.  In 
the  view  of  common  sense,  the  feeling  is  a  necessaiy  link,  and  the  ex- 
planatory link,  in  the  action  as  a  whole  ;  explanatory  because  exhibiting 
the  rational  character  of  the  process,  not  the  detail  of  its  steps  as  a  de 
facto  process  simply.  It  is  reasotinhle  to  shrink  from  the  pain  ot 
burning ;  we  do  so  because  the  mind  perceives  that  the  heat  is  painful. 
That  is  the  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  act. 

If  yoo  say,  that  such  actions  as  these,  performed  without  hesitation 
or  consideration,  are  mei-ely  mechanical,  that  the  feeling  operates  on 
the  mind  mechanically  and  directly.not  mediately  through  the  percep- 
tion of  its  painfulness  or  pleasantness,  then  you  mnat  either  show  how 
the  feeling  operates  upon  the  that  which  feels  it,  or  yon  must  mean,  by 
action  merely  mechanical,  action  merely  neural  and  physical.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  perception  of  the  feeling  enters  into  such  actions  as 
a  link  in  their  seqaence  as  actions,  the^n  you  raise  the  feeling  to  the 
rank  of  what  is  called  a  motive,  and  the  action  to  the  rank  of  menial. 
The  feeling  becomes  something  to  avoid  or  lessen  if  painful,  something 
to  increase  or  secure  if  pleasant,  and  thus  all  mental  action  is  conceived 
as  essentially  teleologic,  which  is  I  bel  ieve  the  view  of  common  sense. 
This  step  once  taken,  the  difference  between  simple  feelings,  which 
are  immediat<<ly  operative  motives,  and  complex  and  foreseen  feeling.", 
which  are  purposes  or  projected  motives,  is  but  a  difference  of  degree. 
The  characteristic  of  mental  action,  then,  as  conceived  by  common 
sense,  is  this,  that  states  ot  consciousness,  including  feelings  and  ideas, 
are  its  determining  motives,  and  the  action  itself  in  every  inatanct 
teleologic ;  whereas,  in  physical  action,  the  determining  moti  re  powers 
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are  states  or  movemeais  of  material  parts,  and  the  action  itself 
simply  efficient  and  not  teleologic.  Briefly  stated,  mind  is  that  wkiek 
has  states  of  consciousness  for  its  motives  of  action,  whether  these 
are  feelings  originating  from  without,  or  feelings  or  ideas  originating 
from  within. 

How  states  of  oonscioosness  can  act  on  the  f  Aai  irAicA,  or  the  tlkal 
wkich  on  states  of  consciousness,  I  leave  for  yon  to  jndge,  and  iar  the 
common-sense  philosophies  in  question  to  demonstrate.  That  is  the 
task  incumbent  on  them,  if  they  would  show  that  mind  is  a  known 
reality  capable  of  affording  an  explanation  of  other  things.  Our 
familiarity  with  mind  and  mental  action,  as  common-sense  experiences, 
seems  to  blind  them  alike  to  the  difficulty  and  to  the  necessity  ci  thi» 
task,  its  necessity  I  mean,  if  mind  is  to  afford  us  an  explanatorr 
hypothesis.  Unless  mind  is  understood,  it  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a 
philosophy ;  and  unless  it  is  analysed  it  cannot  be  understood.  Final 
causation  presents  no  difficulty  to  common  sense.  All  mental  causatioD 
or  action  is  by  common  sense  conceived  as  final  causation  or  action 
for  a  purpose,  and  the  analytic  question,  in  what  its  efficiency  consists, 
that  is,  its  causation  simply,  which  is  the  foundation  of  its  teleologic 
character,  is  wholly  and  properly  passed  over.  But  clearly  in 
philosophy,  in  analysis,  to  understand  causation  simply  is  an  indis> 
pensable  pre-requisite  to  understanding  final  causation,  or  action  for 
a  purpose,  which  is  the  more  complex  case.  Is  there  an  immaterial 
agent  engaged  in  the  mental  action  at  all,  and  if  there  is,  how  are 
feelings  and  ideas  in  action  and  re-action  with  it  ?  What  community 
of  nature  is  there  between  the  two  ? 

Common-sense  philosophers,  as  a  rule,  seem  hardly  to  appreciate 
the  special  magnitude  or  difficulty  of    the  philosophical    problem. 
They  take  things  much  too  easily.     They  are  not  aware,  as  a  rule,  of 
the  enormous  influence,  the  deeply  rooted  hold,  which  assumptions 
due  to  habit  have  upon  our  ways  of  thinking,  even  when  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them.     And  even  if  we  should 
rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  great  philosophical  argument,  this  would 
not  of  itself  alone  suffice  to  secure  us.     Witness  Ksait  himself,  who, 
as  I  have  argued  above,  assumes  the  existence  of  a  common-sense 
object  in  answering  the  very  question,  how  is  common-sense  experience 
possible  ?     With  Kant  the  fallacy  ci'ept  in  under  cover  of  the  pretext,, 
that  the  assumed  object  was  transcendental  not  phenomenal,  beyond 
experience,  not  a  part  of  it.     But  whatever  the  pretext,  whatever  the 
form,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  idea  of  an  agent  was  thereby  adopted 
from  common  sense,  in   order  to  explain  that  from  which  it  was 
adopted.     Instead  of  analysing  common  sense,  and  finding  the  origin 
of  the  idea  there,  Ejmt  assumed  the  idea,  that  he  might  thereby 
'vilain  oommon  sense. 
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ler  Bigoal  exceptioTi  to  the  rale,  that  common-aetiae 
aO  not  adequately  conceive  the  tattle  of  philosophy.  No 
Hegel  of  not  adequately  conceiTing  the  philosophical 
task.  His  theory  is  intended  aa  a  theory  of  Omniscience.  Any 
homan  mind  expanded  to  its  greatest  conceivable  limit  would  be  the 
Absolute  Mind,  and  the  Absolute  Mind  is  the  Universe.  Yet 
Hegel's  pbilosophy  cornea  plainly  under  one  sub-division  of  the 
second  main  bead  of  our  claasiB cation.  By  selucting  Thought  as 
the  sole  ultimate  exponent  of  m-entAl  action,  thought  being  the 
function  which  orders  and  regulates  all  the  content  of  conscioos- 
neas  on  its  passage  into  trnth  or  i-easored  knowledge,  be  prepai-ea 
himself  to  fall  into  the  common-sense  fallacy,  which  identifies 
agency  with  content  of   consciousness,  without    tirst  diatiugnishing 

Hegel  assumes,  in  fact,  that  concrote  thought,  or  though t-content, 
is  i^ency  merely  as  thought- con  tent.  It  moves  and  evolves  itself 
ont  of  itself  by  a  sort  of  intus-susception,  fission  of  a  previously  nn- 
diSerentiated  whole  into  parts  which  are  subsequently  explicitly 
re-united,  a  process  which  he  describes  as  negation  of  a  prior  negation. 
And  being  content  and  agency  iti  one,  it  is  also  Mind.  For  what 
else  can  we  say  of  mind,  bnt  that  it  is  the  energy,  the  activity,  of 
thought?  Thna,  where  Kant  had  assumed  a  transcendental  agent 
of  thought  Hege!  identifies  agent,  agency,  anil  content,  in  one  single 
being.  The  combined  simplicity  and  audacity  of  this  conception  are 
worthy  of  all  admiration,  considered  as  a  tonr  de  force.  Kant's  agent, 
and  with  it  Kant's  transcendental  woi'ld,  are  swept  away ;  reality 
becomes  phenomenal  once  more ;  and  yet  the  assumption  on  which 
the  whole  is  bnilt  remains  essentially  the  same,  the  assumption 
familiar  to  common  sense,  that  being  and  doing  are  one.  The  agencj' 
is  taken  from  the  agent  aud  given  to  the  product  in  being  given  to 
the  function.  Thought,  thinking,  and  thinker  are  identical.  A 
little  grain  of  common  sense,  a  "  next  to  nothing,"  to  use  a  now 
famous  expression,  presents  us  with  the  whole  airy  fabric  ot 
Hegelianism. 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Self,  which  we  examined  above, 
a  case  of  mutual  guarantees.  There  it  was  the  identity  of  aelf- 
knower,  aelf-known,  and  self-knowledge,  here  it  is  the  identity  of 
thought,  thinking,  and  thinker.  The  difference  is,  that  here,  since 
thought  is  generalisation,  we  are  presented  with  an  universal  instead 
ot  a  particular  mind,  a  world-mind  in  which  pai-ticular  minds  are 
contained,  being  products  of  tbo  intuS'Snsception  of  the  thinking 
process.  The  theory  is  really  not  a  philosophy  but  a  psychology,  an 
a  priori  psychology  of  the  world-mind.  There  is  no  attempt  in  it 
to  aualyee  experience;  there  is  analysis  of  the  process  of  thought,  to 
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which  the  whole  content  of  perception  is  made  over  by  the  assnmp- 
tion,  that  all  thought  is  concrete  in  its  own  right. 

Yet,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
sentience,  or  feeling,  in  any  of  its  modes,  is  a  product  evolved  out  of 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  shows  that  sentience  is 
thought's  pre-requisite.  Thought  modifies,  deals  with,  moulds,  that 
pre-requisite ;  is  the  remoulding  of  it,  if  you  like ;  but  it  can  no 
more  account  for  there  being  such  a  thing  as  sentience  in  rerum 
natura,  than  matter  can  account  for  it.  Hegel's  results  are  obtained 
by  analysing  thought  as  a  process  dealing  with  general  terms,  instead 
of  analysing  experience  as  it  actually  comes  to  us.  But  the  content 
of  general  terms  is  derived  ultimately  from  modes  of  sentience  or 
feeling.  It  is  not  the  perception  of  these,  but  only  their  re- moulding 
into  t  ho  form  of  general  terms,  that  is  due  to  thought. 

The  conception  of  thought  as  the  one  agency  or  energy  in  the 
world,  though  founded  on  the  adoption  of  a  common-sense  assump- 
tion as  true,  yet  leads  to  a  result  which  common  sense  usually  finds 
startling.  For  it  transfers  the  agency  of  the  world  to  the  subjective 
aspect  of  things  from  the  objective  aspect,  where  it  is  usually  placed. 
Consciousness  in  its  function  of  thought  becomes  the  real  condition 
of  its  objects,  instead  of  vice  versd.  Neither  mind  nor  matter  are 
real  conditions,  but  thought  in  its  evolution  is  the  producer  of  both. 
On  this  point  the  analysis  of  expenence,  without  being  founded  on 
the  assumptions  of  common  sense,  yields  results  which  are  more  in 
harmony  with  common-sense  opinion. 

The  great  crux  of  speculative  philosophy  is  the  fact,  the  common- 
sense  fact,  of  power  or  agency  in  phenomena.  Supposing  us  to  see 
that  agency  is  no  Thing-in-itself,  no  logical  nnknowability  taken  as 
a  reality,  but  is  our  common-sense  way  of  expressing  tho  simple  fact, 
that  things  and  events  really  exist  and  occur  in  a  certain  order  of 
dependence  one  on  another,  which  cannot  be  infringed — then  the 
agency,  the  that  which  makes  such  and  such  a  thing  to  exist,  or  event 
to  occur,  becomes  a  set  of  such  and  such  other  things  or  events,  partly 
preceding  and  partly  accompanying  it,  or  in  other  words  its  set  of 
real  conditions ;  though,  in  every  case,  both  the  conditions  and  the 
conditionate  may  contain  much  which  is  not  only  unknown  to  ns, 
but  which  may  even  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  grasp. 
The  question  of  agency  is  thus  transformed  into  a  question  of  genesis, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Universe  this  question  becomes :  Is  there  any 
self-existent  set  of  real  conditions,  or  more  generally  any  self-existent 
principle  or  principles,  upon  which  the  Universe  depends  for  its 
.  existence,  or  can  the  Universe  itself  be  conceived  as  self-existent  ? 

We  do  not  obtain  a  solution  by  taking  the  question  as  if  it  re- 
s;arded  consciousness  alone,  in  contradistinction  from  its  objects,  and 
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yet  as  an  existent  jper  se.  Jast  as,  in  the  material  world,  the  fact 
that  matter  exists  does  not  show  that  it  exists  proprio  marte,  or  is 
uecessarj,  or  self-existent,  bat  the  fact  is  one  thing  and  the  ground 
of  it  is  another,  so  also  it  is  with  consciousness,  and  with  thought, 
and  with  their  laws.  The  fact  that  they  exist  does  not  show  their 
self-existence,  or  exhibit  them  as  causa  sui.  Here  again  the  fact  is 
one  thing  and  the  ground  of  it  another.  This  sameness  of  result  in 
the  two  cases  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  we  are  here  treating 
consciousness  as  an  independent  reality,  that  is,  as  itself  an  object, 
jnst  as  much  as  matter. 

The  result  is  somewhat  different  if  we  treat  consciousness  as  the 
subjective  aspect  of  existence.  In  respect  of  the  question  before  us, 
the  two  aspects  of  existence  diverge.  Every  part  of  the  subjective 
aspect,  every  content  of  consciousness,  is  a  whatness,  an  answer  to 
the  question  what  ?  The  objective  aspect  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thatness  of  any  content,  I'equires  a  reason  ;  it  asks,  but  does  not  itself 
inform  us,  why  it  is  there,  how  it  comes  to  exist  where  it  does  exist. 
Thus  existence,  the  objective  aspect  of  consciousness,  is  a  question, 
while  consciousness,  the  subjective  aspect  of  existence,  is  an  answer, 
concerning  which,  taken  as  the  subjective  aspect  simply,  no  question 
can  possibly  be  put. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  will  say,  that  it  is  just  as  much  an  im- 
possibility really  to  question  the  genesis  of  the  objective  aspect  of 
consciousness  generally,  which  is  Existence  or  the  Existent  generally, 
as  it  is  to  question  the  subjective  aspect,  because  the  very  attempt  to 
do  so  assumes  what  it  questions,  inasmuch  as  existence  is  necessarily 
expected,  in  the  answer,  by  the  question.  This  I  readily  grant.  We 
cannot  really  question  it;  we  can,  however,  attempt  and  fail.  And 
we  are  forced  to  attempt  it,  because  the  whole,  though  infinite,  is  yet 
objective  in  the  same  sense  as  the  parts,  concerning  every  one  of 
which  the  question  must  be  put,  simply  because  they  belong  to  the 
objective  aspect.  The  attempt  is  inevitable,  but  its  success  is  frus- 
trated by  the  infinity  of  the  object.  The  infinity  of  the  object  is  the 
true  reason  for  the  impossibility.  Consequently,  concerning  the 
existent  generally,  we  can  only  really  ask,  that  is,  succeed  in  asking, 
what  we  mean  by  it,  or  what  we  know  it  as,  and  not  how  it  comes  to 
exist.  But  then  this  very  fact  precludes  our  considering  it  as  self- 
existent  ^  a  conception  which  supposes,  not  only  that  the  question  of 
genesis  can  be  really  asked,  but  also  that  it  can  be  really  answered 
concerning  it. 

What  I  urge  is,  not  that  we  can  ask  for  a  cause  of  existence 
generally,  but  that  the  utmost  we  can  know  of  existence  belongs,  not 
to  its  cause,  but  to  its  nature,  which  is  partially  made  known  to  us  in 
the  content  of  consciousness.     Thus  the  objective  aspect,  taken  as  a 
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an  Infinite  instead  of  a  finite  aniveree.  In  this  infinite  universe,  the 
known  m-  conceivable  parts  are  everywhei-e  Bnironnded  and  limited  by 
an  Unknown,  ont  of  which  they  rise,  into  which  they  pass,  and  to 
which  they  mnst  be  referred  in  respect  both  of  their  efficient  and 
their  final  causation.  It  follows,  that  the  cognitive  basis  of  our 
philosophy,  being  thus  laid  in  the  analysis  of  experience  as  we 
actually  have  it,  does  not  and  cannot  supply  us  with  any  hypothesia 
adequate  to  the  genesis  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  which  is  known 
to  be  infinite.  Wp  afe  mistaking  our  finite  world  of  pei-sons  and 
things  for  the  infinite  universe,  when  we  suppose  that  we  can  have 
cognitive  knowledge  of  the  latter  aa  wo  have  of  the  former.  The 
infinite  nature  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  its  incognisability  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  call  the  finite  world  cognisable,  are  the  very  things 
shown  by  philosophical  analysis.  In  one  word,  the  attitude  into 
which  we  are  thrown  by  philosophical  analysis  in  its  full  extent  and 
true  sense,  the  attitude  into  which  it  throws  us  with  regard  to  the 
infinite  and  unseen  world,  is  one  of  practical  recognition  of  a  apecn- 
latively  unknown  power,  which  is  an  attitude  of  Faith  as  distinguished 
fi'om  one  of  Knowledge.  We  are  brought  back  once  again  to  the 
same  practical  common-sense  attitude  of  our  starting  point,  the  pro- 
I  gphilOBophic  attitude  with  which  we  originally  confront  the  visible 
■■world ;  since  we  now  once  again  find  ourselves  practically  confronted 
with  a  world,  this  time  an  unseen  infinite  world,  aa  made  known  to 
DB  by  philosophy,  which  our  speculative  ideas  are  inadequate  to  grasp 
otherwise  than  aa  that  infinite  ocean  of  existence  in  which  ourselves 
and  our  seen  world  are,  as  it  were,  an  emerging  island,  a  limited 
product  and  portion.  Philosophical  analysis  justifies  Faith,  not  by 
demonstrating  articles  from  its  creeds,  but  by  showing  that  we  have 
a  real  connection  and  practical  interest  in  regions  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  speculative  knowledge. 

There  are  two  phenomena,  or  more  strictly  phenomena  of  two 
different  kinds,  in  which  our  seen  and  finite  world  seems  to  be  in 
especial  contact  and  connection  with  the  unseen  and  infinite  remainder 
of  the  universe.  The  first  consists  in  the  least  differentiated  state 
or  states  of  matter,  the  second  in  the  lives,  character,  and  conduct  of 
indiridual  men.  These  seem  to  be  special  points  of  contact  with 
the  unseen,  bccanso,  on  what  are  doubtless  valid  scientific  grounds, 
we  conceive  the  whole  seen  and  finite  world,  dynamically,  aa  an 
evolution  of  which  they  are  the  termini,  an  evolution  from  the 
loweat  and  least  complex  to  the  highest  and  most  complex  pheno- 
mena, of  which  we  have  positive  knowledge.  Matter  is  the 
beginning,  man  the  end,  matter  the  means,  man  the  result,  of  the 
whole  frame  and  course  of  nature,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  it  on  this 
planet ;  and  it  would  be  fully  in  accoi-dance  with  analogy  to  argae  a 
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similar  evolution  from  a  material  beginning,  nnder  different  condi- 
tions, to  conscions  beings  of  other  and  perhaps  higher  orders,  on 
other  planets,  or  in  other  systems.  Man,  then  (or  creatures  analogous 
on  other  planets,  if  such  there  be),  seems,  when  we  confine  our  view 
to  the  seen  and  finite  world,  to  be  the  final  cause  or  purpose  of 
nature,  as  matter  seems  to  be  its  first  step  into  existence,  containing 
and  embracing  the  efficient  cause  adequate  to  that  result.  And  on 
this  confined  view  we  might  be  tempted  to  place  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  nature,  not  in  the  individuals,  but  in  some  form  or  other  of 
perfectly  civilised  and  organised  society,  which  we  might  conceive 
as  destined  to  occupy  the  planet  in  some  more  or  less  remote 
future. 

But  it  is  when  we  enlarge  our  view  by  the  philosophical  conception 
and  purpose  of  tracing,  if  possible,  the  real  connection  between  the 
seen  and  unseen  worlds,  that  the  true  philosophical  importance  of 
man  appears.  His  philosophical  importance  consists  in  his  being 
one  of  the  two  main  points  of  contact  between  the  seen  and  unseen 
worlds,  containing  the  link  of  real  conditioning  common  to  them 
both ;  the  genesis  of  matter  being  the  other  point.  And  it  is  only 
as  an  individual,  not  as  a  society,  that  he  can  be  so.  No  series  or 
aggregate  of  individuals,  however  highly  organised  it  may  be,  has 
consciousness  as  a  series,  aggregate,  or  society.  It  is  only  in  the 
individuals  composing  societies  that  consciousness  resides,  and  it  is 
only  in  conscious  beings  that  the  evolution  or  development  of  matter 
reaches  its  acme  and  culmination.  If,  then,  this  visible  and  finite 
world  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  living  and  efficient  portion  conditioned 
by,  and  again  contributing  to  condition,  the  unseen  and  infinite 
world,  of  which  it  is  a  portion,  it  is  in  the  individual  conscious  beings, 
and  in  their  practical  consciousness  of  the  relation,  that  the  second 
point  of  contact  and  the  second  link  of  real  conditioning  must  be 
sought.  Not  that  we  can  therefore  count  on  the  individual's  life 
being  prolonged,  or  his  individual  ideals  or  purposes  fulfilled,  beyond 
the  grave.  This  may  be  an  object  of  religious  hope,  or  fear,  or  belief 
founded  on  faith  in  the  unseen.  But  the  point  is  one  concerning 
which  all  grounds  of  positive  knowledge,  and  even  all  means  of 
forming  positive  conceptions,  fail  us.  The  existence  out  of  the  bosom 
of  which  our  finite  and  visible  world  arises,  and  into  which  it  returns, 
is  speculatively  incognisable,  as  much  on  the  side  of  the  future  as  on 
the  side  of  the  past. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  true  lesson  of  philosophy.  It  re-instates 
Faith  in  its  rights,  not  by  proof  of  the  things  which  Faith  believes, 
which  would  in  fact  be  destroying  it  as  faith,  because  converting  it 
into  knowledge ;  but  by  justifying  it  as  a  special  function  of  conscious 
life,  man's  position  in  and  knowledge  of  the  universe  being  what  they 
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are.  Man  has  an  ontlook  into  infinity,  both  with  regard  to  his  origin 
and  with  regard  to  his  destiny.  Faith  is  the  availing  himself  of  that 
outlook.  It  is  at  once  the  practical,  the  hopeful,  the  philosophical^ 
and  the  religious  temper.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  philosophy  is  the 
handmaid  of  religion. 

Man  is  an  exponent  of  the  power  which  creates,  animates,  and 
governs  matter,  organic  and  inorganic.  The  highest  creature  and 
the  highest  kind  of  action  in  the  seen  world  must  have  their 
adequate,  and  more  than  adequate,  ground  in  the  unseen.  Person- 
ality guided  by  conscience  is  the  highest  thing  which  we  know  of  in 
the  seen  world.  It  is  this  which  we  use  as  our  means  of  grasping 
and  interpreting  the  unseen.  The  unseen  must  be  that  and  more. 
But  our  known  relations  to  it  are  practical  and  emotional,  and  there- 
fore, since  it  must  in  some  way  include  personality,  and  these  relations 
on  our  side  are  personal,  personality  is  the  conception  by  which 
we  lay  hold  of  and  represent  the  whole  infinite  unseen  world.  It 
ceases  to  be  thought  of  as  a  world,  and  is  thought  of  as  a  Person, 
that  is,  as  God,  the  object  of  Faith,  that  is,  of  love,  of  obedience,  of 
fear,  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  trust.  It  is  that,  at  least,  that  and 
incre.  But  it  is  that,  so  far  as  it  is  within  our  comprehension  at  all. 
Personality  is  common  to  both  worlds,  seen  and  unseen ;  the  link 
which  connects  them,  the  light  which  illumines  for  us  the  unseen 
world,  otherwise  dark,  that  is,  unseen.  This  common  nature,  appre- 
hended by  faith,  is  the  nature  which  enters  into  that  within  the  veil, 
and  pierces  beyond  the  cloud  which  covers  the  unseen  from  human 
sight,  owing  to  the  defect  of  human  powers.  Philosophy  thus  issues 
in  religion,  apprehending  the  unseen  universe,  not  as  a  world  by 
means  of  analysis,  but  as  a  divine  Person  by  means  of  faith. 

Personality  does  not  supply  an  explanation.  It  is  in  its  requiring 
an  explanation  that  its  philosophical  import  consists.  It  is  here  that 
the  mistake  of  common-sense  philosophies  is  made.  They  take 
Matter,  Mind,  Personality,  Thought,  Will,  or  whatever  else  they 
erect  into  hypotheses,  as  if  they  furnished  an  explanation,  instead 
of  requiring  one ;  as  if,  that  is,  they  were  analytically  as  well  as 
familiarly  known  to  us,  and  not  only  so,  but  were  also  analytically 
known  as  efficient  agencies.  But  the  truth  is,  and  it  is  a  truth 
which  is  discovered  in  the  province  of  philosophical  analysis,  and 
applied  in  that  of  philosophical  construction,  that  man  is  aware  of 
an  infinite  in  his  experience,  an  infinite  existence  which,  though  he 
knows  it  to  be  real,  he  has  not  faculties  to  exhaust.  The  universe 
of  which  he  is  conscious,  and  to  which  he  belongs,  is  partly  within, 
partly  beyond,  the  reach  of  his  sentient,  intelligent,  and  moral 
equipment.  This  fact  it  is  which  determines  the  way  in  which  he 
must  conceive  his  relation  to  it,  namely,  as  a  practical  not  a  specu- 
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latiye  relation.  He  attempts  the  establishment  of  a  specnlatiye 
relation,  that  is,  he  attempts  to  frame  a  theory  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  and,  meeting  with  inevitable  failure,  discovers  also  why  the 
failure  is  inevitable. 

Faith  is  the  term  which  expresses  this  ultimate,  irreversible, 
practical  relation,  in  which  we  finally  rest.  It  is  the  infinite  universe 
itself  which  we  lay  hold  of  by  faith,  the  infinite  universe  itself  which 
by  faith  we  apprehend  as  a  person.  We  read  personality  into  the 
unseen,  and  we  do  so  with  full  consciousness  that  we  do  it ;  it  is  our 
human  way  of  apprehending  that  which  we  have  no  cognitive 
faculties  to  grasp  specifically,  but  of  which  we  also  know  that  it  is 
higher  and  greater  than  can  be  grasped  by  the  cognitive  faculties 
which  we  have.  Therefore  it  is  that  no  order  of  conceptions  can 
•override  this  final  practical  determination  to  Faith.  It  is  the  last 
word  of  philosophy,  as  it  is  of  human  nature,  being  justified  by 
the  analysis  which  philosophy  has  to  give  of  the  whole  panorama  of 
.human  experience. 


THE    STAND-POINT    AND    FIRST    CONCLUSIONS    OF 

SCHOLASTIC   PHILOSOPHY. 

By  M.  H.  DziEwiCKi. 

In  writing  this  paper  I  have  been  actuated  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
hj  motives  of  personal  interest  in  the  different  phases  of  English 
philosophical  thought,  and  a  desire  to  learn  by  discussion,  rather 
than  by  books,  what  they  are,  and  whither  they  tend.  Having  been 
•educated  in  the  strictest  principles  of  Scholasticism,  and  still  believing 
that  this  system  has  very  many  good  points,  I  intend  to  maintain 
here,  not  indeed  every  doiitrine  of  the  School  nor  even  those  great 
points  which  are  its  fundamental  articles, — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
XJniversals  or  the  origin  of  ideas — ^but  only  the  principles  upon  which 
those  fundamental  articles  themselves  are  based ;  in  short,  as  the 
title  of  the  paper  runs,  its  stand-point  and  first  conclusions.  And 
even  of  these  there  are  so  many  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  most 
important  can  be  discussed  here. 

But  though  I  intend  to  stand  by  the  Scholastics,  my  manner  of 
doing  so  will  be  quite  independent;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  perhaps 
some  may  think  I  can  hardly  be  counted  in  their  number.  I  have  a 
special  antipathy  for  one  point  in  the  practice,  if  not  in  the  doctrine, 
both  of  Schoolmen  and  of  too  many  other  philosophers ;  I  mean  the 
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reeping  condemnation  of  all  opinionB  that  differ  from  tbeirown,  ' 
and  the  slighting  epithets  heaped  apon  all  opponents.  My  firm  and 
constant  belief  is  that  in  every  system,  even  where  most  erroneous, 
must  lie  some  truth.  It  is  ititposaible  to  affirm  that  a  thinker 
irho  has  spent  his  life  over  a  system  that  has  given  him  a  great  name 
Id  the  world  shonld  be  no  better  than  a  charlatan,  a.  madman,  or  an 
idiot.  And  this  belief  militates  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  School- 
men, though  it  may  condemn  their  practice.  Never  was  there 
greater  intellectual  activity  in  the  world — without  even  excepting 
the  best  days  of  Greek  philosophy — than  from  the  eleventh  to  the- 
fonrteenth  century  of  our  era.  And  should  anyone  call  this  activity 
misapplied,  this  is  only  an  opinion,  not  a  jadicia!  sentence.  Were 
the  whole  race  of  medi»val  philosophers  to  espi-eaa  a  verdict  upon 
our  modern  ideas,  it  would  most  probably  be  very  hai-sh,  very  unjust: 
snd  in  neither  case  would  it  be  of  any  value. 

Let  us  then  take  a  broader  view  of  the  matter.  Metaphysics  is 
:ience  of  boundless  interest  in  its  object,  but  of  no  less  difficulty 
In  the  attainment  of  that  object.  And  that  object,  we  may  here 
oonfess,  has  never  been  scientifically  attained ;  I  mean,  in  a  way  that 
«ettlea  all  doubts  for  ever,  and  prevents  all  further  tluctuations  of 
'Opinion.  Since  the  beginning  of  ite  history  two  opposite  tendencies 
have  divided  philosophical  thought ;  one  current  setting  towards 
Slaterialiam,  PositiHsm,  or  speaking  more  generally.  Empiricism; 
another  towards  the  Ideal,  Spiritual,  and  Transceudeutal  view  of 
things.  Now  one  current,  and  now  another,  has  prevailed  in  the 
mental  world  ;  schools  and  doctrines  without  number  being  the  result 
of  this  fluctuation.  But  since  neither  of  these  extremes  has  been 
»ble  to  hold  its  own  for  any  length  of  time,  neither  can  be  the  right 
one.     Both  Empiricism  and  Idealism  melt  in  their  laat  conclusions 

ito  universal  Scepticism,  the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  Pyrrho. 
When  Hege!   identities  the  Ego  with  the  Non-Ego,  the  principle  of 

intradictioD  is  shaken,  and  absolute  doubt  must  ensue.  When  the 
Empiricist  grounds  that  very  principle  upon  the  happening  from 
time  immemorial  of  phenomena,  which  might  have  happened  other- 
'Vise,  the  door  is  open  to  the  same  un  iversal  doubt.    And  yet  Scepticism 

a  doctrine  which,  like  Saturn  aud  the  Revolution,  dovom's  its  own 

lildren:  no  body  of  men  can  long  continue  to  admit  a  tissne  of 
Lpalpable  absurdities,  end  the  uttev  denial  of  reason.  Between  tlie 
two  extremes  of  Empiricism  and  Idealism,  and  the  farthest  possible 
from  the  Scepticism  into  which  they  dissolve,  stands  the  school  of 
Arjatotle  and  Aquinas.  It  had  eertainl}  the  longest  reign  of  all; 
und  yet  its  reign  is  over,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  begin  again. 
Kone  of  these  has  satisfied  the  human  mind,  But  shall  we  for  ever 
■way  backwards  and  forwards  ?     If  go,  Metajihysics  would  bo  self- 
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condemned  as  follj.  But  what  folly  is  that  which  human  reason 
cannot  escape  from,  and  finds  at  the  bottom  of  all  knowledge  and  of 
every  science  ? 

I.  Scholasticism  and  Scepticism ;  a  Point  of  Agreement  between  them, 

I  wish  to  point  out  very  succinctly,  how  Scholasticism  can  re- 
concile these  three  different  modes  of  thought.  Since  Scepticism  is 
the  form  into  which  all  the  others  fall  at  last,  let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot  effect  a  union  between  Scholasticism  and  Scepticism.  This 
has  indeed  never  been  attempted  before.  Schoolmen  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  "  deliramenta  "  and  the  "  absurdissimee  ineptiaB  " 
of  sceptics ;  even  the  moderate  Aristotle  declares  that  "  such  men  are 
like  plants,  and  not  to  be  reasoned  with."  And  they  prove  their 
position  most  triumphantly,  it  must  be  allowed.  If  we  can  doubt  of 
all  things,  can  we  doubt  of  our  very  doubt  ?  If  not,  something  ia 
certain ;  if  we  can,  something  is  also  certain — doubt.  Do  we  even 
kno'^r  what  the  word  "  doubt "  means  ?  Grranted  that  we  do,  we 
know  something ;  and  if  we  do  not,  then  we  know  that  we  do  not,  or 
we  are  idiots. 

All  this  reasoning  is  very  good ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  much  too  obvious  and  too  easy.  Can  we  suppose  that  there 
great  men  who  were  Sceptics  could  not  see  such  arguments  as  these, 
that  come  naturally  to  the  mind  even  of  the  unthinking  ? 

Besides,  the  fact  is,  that  doubt  is  everywhere.  Every  affirmation 
is  the  answer  to  a  question ;  and  the  very  word  "  question  "  implies 
a  doubt,  either  actual  or  potential.  If  universal  doubt  were  so 
absolutely  impossible  a  position,  why  argue  against  it  ?  Astronomers 
would  not  try  to  disprove  the  belief  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese.  I  admit  that  we  cannot  doubt  a  sensation  at  the  very  moment 
that  we  feel  it ;  but  neither  can  we  affirm  it.  We  feel  it ;  and  that  is 
all.  Affirmation  comes  afterwards,  and  with  affirmation,  doubt ; 
knowledge  and  doubt  mingled  together.  A  sensation  is  the  beginning 
of  knowledge,  it  is  not  knowledge  itself ;  just  as  a  point  is  not  a  line, 
but  only  the  commencement  of  a  line.  As  soon  as  the  sensation  has 
passed  into  memory — even  into  immediate  memory — thei*e  is  room 
for  doubt.  Here  wo  find  something  similar  to  Hegel's  assertion  of 
the  identity  of  contradictories.  If  we  call  Doubt  the  Non-Affirmable 
— that  which  we  cannot  affirm,  its  contradictory  will  be  the  Affirm- 
able.  The  Schoolmen  says  :  the  Affirmable  is  afiirmable,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  affirmable ;  and  reversing  this  proposition  logically,  we  have : 
the  Non-Affirmable,  in  so  far  as  it  is  Non-Affirmable,  is  not 
affirmable.  The  Sceptic  and  the  Hegelian  will  say :  the  Affirmable 
is  non-affirmable ;    the   Non-Affirmable  is  affirmable.      I  join  with 
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them ;  adding,  however,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  here,  and  that 
it  is  qnite  possible  to  reconcile  these  seemingly  conflicting  positions. 

That  wherever  there  is  knowledge  there  is  donbt,  must  be  granted. 
We  mnst  likewise  grant  that  any  line  extending  from  right  to  left, 
extends  also  from  left  to  right ;  and  if  one  inch  in  one  direction,  one 
inch  too  in  the  other.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  left  and 
the  right  directions  are  the  same ;  though  in  any  given  line  or  part 
of  a  line  they  are  certainly  equal.  In  the  same  way,  though  the 
progress  from  doubt  to  knowledge  must  imply  an  equal  amount  of 
doubt  and  knowledge  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment, still  it  does  not  follow  that  knowledge  is  doubt. 

Again,  if  we  take  a  portion  of  the  line  in  question,  and  compare 
it  with  another  portion,  it  may  be  more  to  the  right :  and  if  so,  it 
will  follow  of  course  that  it  is  less  to  the  left,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
other  portion.  And  as  you  are  able  to  predicate  "  more  to  the  right," 
Bay  twice,  three  times  or  four  times  as  much,  so  you  must  predicate 
*'les8  to  the  left;"  twice,  three  times,  or  four  times  less.  And  the 
same  predication  would  be  necessary,  relatively  to  any  two  points 
taken  on  that  line.  Now,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  may  hold  good 
of  knowledge  and  doubt  ?  That  the  better  we  know  anything  the 
less  we  are  able  to  doubt  of  it?  and  vice  versa.  Perhaps  this 
deserves  a  closer  examination. 

A  flash  of  lightning  passes  before  my  eyes.  At  the  moment,  there 
is  no  possible  doubt,  because,  knowledge  only  begins  at  the  instant  of 
perception ;  and  as  I  have  said  before,  certitude  ceases  to  exist  where 
it  has  grown  beyond  all  measure :  sensation,  prior  to  afi&rmation, 
oannot  he  a  certain  judgment,  but  produces  it.  If,  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  I  wish  to  recall  my  mental  state  at  the  time  I  saw  the 
flasb  :  where  I  was,  what  I  saw  besides  the  flash,  what  I  felt  or  heard, 
or  was  thinking  about ;  there  would  be  very  considerable  room  for 
doubt.  And  the  more  time  elapsed,  the  greater  confusion  and  indeter- 
mination  would  be  found  in  my  memory ;  and  with  confusion  comes 
doubt.  For  sensation  has  given  me,  we  must  remember,  not  an 
abstract  fact  of  a  flash,  but  the  concrete  fact  with  all  its  adjuncts ; 
and  memory  keeps  only  a  few  of  them,  ever  fewer  and  fewer  as  time 
passes  away.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  yet  we 
should  always  find  the  proportion  between  doubt  and  certitude, 
affirmability  and  non-affirmability,  to  be  in  inverso  ratio.  Are  we 
absolutely  sure  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  ?  Not  so  much  as  of 
the  principles  from  which  it  flows.  Now,  less  certitude  means  more 
doubt.  We  do  not  doubt  practically,  but  we  know  that  mistakes  can 
be  made ;  we  know  that,  going  from  one  link  of  the  demonstration 
to  another,  from  one  theorem  to  the  next,  the  possibility  of  going 
Avrong  is  increased ;  that  the  fact  that  this  demonstiution  has  been 
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gone  throngli  by  thousands  of  mathematicianA,  only  reduces  the 
chances  of  error  enormously,  but  does  not  altogether  elimiDate  them, 
strictly  speaking.  And  therefore,  up  to  the  very  first  principles  on 
which  these  demonstrations  rest,  their  increasing  certitude  is  accom- 
panied by  regularly  decreasing  doubt.  Can  we  doubt  of  those 
principles  themselves  P  More  than  of  the  principle  of  identity  and 
contradiction  upon  which  they  are  based.  And  this  very  principle, 
as  we  know,  has  been  called  in  question. 

Here,  however,  I  would  note  in  few  words  a  seeming  contradiction 
of  mine.  It  is  when  we  get  to  the  first  principle  of  all,  the  most 
abstract,  the  most  removed  from  sensation,  that  certitude  tends  to 
become  infinite,  and  to  eliminate  all  doubt.  But  we  have  already 
admitted  that  certitude  tends  to  become  infinite  as  we  approach 
sensation,  the  individual  feeling,  the  absolutely  concrete.  It  will  be, 
I  think,  sufficient  for  the  present  to  point  out  briefly  that  certitude 
and  doubt  may  prevail  in  two  very  different  orders  :  the  order  of 
facts  proceeding  from  without ;  and  the  order  of  mental  laws^  pro- 
ceeding from  within. 

We  may  therefore  affirm  that,  though  doubt  and  certitude  are 
everywhere  to  be  found,  they  are  everywhere  in  reversed  proportion. 
And  when  I  said  that  they  are  not  identical,  I  perhaps  went  too  far. 
In  a  straight  line,  the  two  directions,  right  and  left,  are  identical  in 
a  certain  sense.  They  are  identical  with  the  line,  and  therefore  with 
each  other.  They  are  indeed  each  of  them  the  line  itself — considered 
in  a  different  way.     Thus  of  doubt  and  certitude. 

The  road  from  utter  ignorance  to  perfect  science  is  doubt 
gradually  diminishing,  just  as  it  is  gradually  increasing  certitude. 
The  least  probable  opinions  are  certainly  probable  for  those  that 
hold  them ;  the  most  certain  truths  are  doubtfully  certain  to  those 
that  are  not  quite  convinced.  But,  in  the  human  mind,  there  is  & 
line  of  greater  or  less  resistance  to  certitude  and  to  doubt.  There 
are  some  positions  that  we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  considering  as 
certain,  as  certainly  probable,  and  even  as  certainly  thinkable ;  and 
the  further  we  go,  the  greater  the  difficulty  becomes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  exist  some  propositions  which  we  can  hardly  and  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  find  room  to  call  doubtful,  even  with  hesitation 
in  our  doubt. 

At  this  point  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  my 
reasoning  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Pjrrho,  the  first  founder  of 
Scepticism.  Though  no  works  of  his  are  extant,  we  have  an 
anecdote  in  which  his  view  fully  agrees  with  mine.  He  is  reported 
to  have  run  away  from  a  mad  dog,  and  being  asked  why  he  did  that, 
since  everything,  even  to  the  existence  of  a  mad  dog,  was  doubtful, 
he  replied  :  *'  It  is  hard  to  divest  oneself  of  one's  own  nature."     That 
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tlie  &ot  that  I  liave  pointed  out.     N'atnre,  at  a  certam  poinlv 
to  resist  doubt,  aad  it  is  httrd  to  act  against  natare,  as  Pyri'lio 
And  certitnde  is  just  that  resistance  to  doubt  which  in  some 
«aso8  amounts,  in  moat  minds,  to  really  physical  impossibility. 

A  reconciliation  between  Scepticism  and  Scholasticism,  appears 
thus  to  bave  been  brought  about.  Everything  is  affirmable, 
everything  is  non-affirmable  -,  but  affirmability  is  reversed  noQ- 
affirmability,  just  as  the  right  direction  is  the  left  direction  reversed. 
And  this  admits  of  dialectical  demonstration.  If  we  say  that 
''everything  affirmable  is  affirmable,  in  bo  far  as  it  is  affirmable,  and 
SO  further,"  we  find,  by  conversion,  that  "everything  affirmable  is 
Don -affirmable,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  affirmable."  And  these  words 
fai'  as  it  is  not"  either  mean  "  inversely  as  it  is"  or  mean 
nothing. 


II.  Scholagtieiem  and  Megelu; 


B  of  things 


to  both. 


Hegel's  position  :  "  The  Ego  is  identical  with  the  N^on-Ego,"  may 
be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  and  therorore  with  mnch  less  trouble. 
Tbero  is  no  diCBculty  that  I  see  in  admitting  that  Otherness  extends 
to  the  very  centre  of  Self,  if  we  say  that  it  di/nvmiahes  at  it  approachei 
that  centre,  which  is  of  course  nothing  but  an  indivisible  point  of 
thought,  and  is  perhaps  represented  in  ordinary  speech  by  the  word 

^How,  that  constitutes  the  Present  by  separating  the  Past  and  the 
Fntui'e,  On  the  other  hand.  Self  is  to  bediscovcred  iuOtherueas.  There 
ia  something  of  myself  in  the  uttermost  regions  of  space — something, 
bat  infinitely  little.  Practically,  this  changes  nothing,  and  rather 
conBrms  the  common-sense  view  of  the  universe.  A  physicist  may 
assert  that  the  rays  of  a  taper  lighted  in  London  will  have  influence 
in  Sirina,  if  he  takes  care  to  add  that  this  induence  will  be  so 
flmall  that  no  fraction  can  represent  it.  So  may  also  a  philosopher 
say  that  nobody  is  himself,    piovided  he  qualifies   his  assertion   by 

^ saying  that  each  man  is  infinitely  more  himself  than  be  is  any- 
J»dy  else. 
I  Bot  here  I  shoald  lilce  to  meet  an  objection.  It  may  be  said 
(hat  the  Ego  is  all  the  more  Ego,  in  proportion  as  the  Non-Ego  is 
greater.  For,  by  my  own  showing,  from  any  one  centre  of  self — A, 
for  instance — to  any  object  B,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  self,  imd 
the  same  quantity  of  otherness.  B  is  as  regards  A,  a  centre  of 
othemesa ;  so  is  A  as  regards  B,  and  the  imaginary  line  that  joins 
the  two  is  necessarily  as  long  from  fi  to  A  ss  from  A  to  B.  But  let 
oa  now  suppose  the  central  Ego,  A,  in  perception  of  another  object, 
^^C  i  its  "  egoism,"  if  we  may  nse  the  word,  mnst  increase  two-fold, 
>  or  less ;    but  if  a  certain  amount  of  self  is  again  perceived 
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between  A  and  C,  the  same  amount  of  otherness  is  also  perceived. 
And  80  on  of  the  totality  ot  oar  perceptions ;  the  more  any  being  is 
Self,  tne  more  it  is  Other.  Otherness  is  therefore  not  only  the  con- 
comitant of  the  Ego,  bnt  it  coincides  with  it ;  and  at  the  central  pointy 
the  Ego  being  infinitely  Ego,  is  also  infinitely  other. 

To  answer  this  argument,  let  ns  try  to  pnt  it  into  the  form  of  a 
syllogism.  It  certainly  does  prove  something ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  it  proves  the  contrary  to  our  thesis.  "  What  is  other  than 
what  it  is  not — ^is  other ;  now,  the  Self  is  other  than  what  it  is  not } 
therefore  the  Self  is  other.**  Here  the  distinction  between  dictum 
simpliciter  and  dictum  secundum  quid  finds  its  place.  '*  A  good 
shoemaker  is  good;  now  Thomas  is  a  good  shoemaker;  therefore 
Thomas  is  good."  We  are  obliged  to  admit  the  whole  argument^ 
only  adding  the  important  distinction,  qua  shoemakery  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  And  so  in  the  case  before  us,  the  argument 
comes  merely  to  this  conclusion.  Every  Self  is  other  than  what  it  is 
not.  Now,  to  be  other  than  what  it  is  not,  means,  under  a  negative 
form,  to  be  identical  with  whai  it  is.  And  when  it  is  said  that  the 
central  Ego  is  infinitely  other,  it  merely  signifies  that  it  is  infinitely 
identical  with  itself.  This  is  nothing  but  a  play  upon  words. 
Whereas,  it  has  been  proved  already  (and,  I  think,  conclusively) 
that  every  self  is  other  than  what  it  is  ;  inversely  as  it  is  self,  we  must 
add:  but  still  this  otheraess  at  least  is  real  and  intrinsic,  not  a 
logical  juggle  at  all.  And  we  have  the  axiom  of  the  German 
philosopher  thus  modified  in  an  abstract  form.  Identity  and  differ- 
ence are  the  same  conception,  reversed.  The  Schoolman  and  the 
Hegelian  may  here  join  hands. 

III.  Scholasticism  and  Empiricism, ;  the  beginning  of  an  Agreement 

between  them. 

Empiricism,  in  its  most  extreme  form,  denies  the  difference 
between  Matter  and  Mind,  between  the  extended  and  the  inextended. 
It  would  be  a  somewhat  more  complicated  task  to  point  out  the  way 
in  which  a  scholastic  mind  could  be  reconciled  to  this ;  so  I  prefer  to 
take  a  wider  principle,  on  which  the  preceding  denial  must  be  based, 
to  have  any  value,  as  it  is  only  an  application  of  it ;  the  Divisible  is 
identical  with  the  Indivisible.  I  believe  that  the  Scholastic  can  grant 
that  unhesitatingly,  with  the  sole  proviso  **  inversely  as  it  is  divisible.** 
I  need  not  of  course  show  how  this  proceeds  from  the  great  principle 
of  identity,  for  the  train  of  argument  is  the  same  as  heretofore.  As 
any  object  of  thought  is  more  indivisible  it  becomes  less  divisible. 
At  one  end  of  the  line  we  get  to  Absolute  UDity,  which  (as  ens  et 
unum  convertuntur)  is  absolute  Entity ;    at  the  other  end  we   come 


to  ttte  absolutely  divisible,  without  any  principle  of  indiviBibilit^— 
to  the  pure  nothing,  thn  Nihilnm.  It  ia  in  strict  accordance  with 
this  principle  that  the  Thomists,  although  thoy  granted  a  certain 
amount  of  simple  unity  and  freedom  from  estcnsiye  porta,  to  the 
hnman  soul  and  to  all  saperior  beings,  were  forced  to  admit  the 
essential  composition  of  all  created  things,  each  of  them  more  and 
more  composite  as  it  was  farther  removed  from  Infinite  Perfection, 
the  entity  without  non-entity,  the  indivisible  withont  divisibility. 

I  may  well  be  mistaken  in  so  arduoas  and  abstmse  a  subject: 
but  if  not,  we  find  here  a  common  ground  for  Scepticism,  Trans- 
cendentalism,   and    Empiricism    to   join    issue    with    the    Scholaetio 
doctrines  and  with  each  other.     And  though  I  am  nnder  no  illusion 
^^^  as  to  the  divergence  of  these  modea  of   thought  in  their  ulterior 
^^L  developments,  I  atill  feel  that  if  there  is  any  stand-point  from  which 
^^Ktbey  all  start  and  to  which  they  mast  all  return,  a  real  step  forwai-ds 
^^■Jias  been  made,  and  wB  may  in  fntore  hope  for  the  progress  of  tmo 
^^K7bilosophy — that  Philosophy,  as  I  understand  the  word,  which  takes 
^^B'f^om  the   fundamental  points  of  every  system  that  which  is    tnte 
^^f  In  it;    which  I  should  call  SchoJaetic  and  my  neighbour  Hegelian 
or  Positive,  but  which  is  in  reality  wider  in  its  scope  than  any  one- 
nded  doctrine  of  the  past. 


JV".  BehoUutie  View  of  the  Ahtolute,  made  to  agree  with  the  v 
the  three  other  sckooU. 


;a/ 


*  We  may  therefore  illostrate  by  a  straight  line,  indefinitely  pro- 
duced from  left  to  right,  each  of  these  ideas :  the  Affirmable,  the 
Kgo,  the  Indivisible ;  and  by  the  same  straight  line,  from  right  to 
left,  the  other  corresponding  ones :  the  Indivisible,  the  Non-Ego,  and 
the  Non-Affirmnble.  The  wbole  of  the  infinite  length  from  left  to 
right  wonld  stand  for  the  Absolutely  certain,  the  Centre  of  the  Ego, 
and  the  Pure  Entity  without  Non-Entity  (or  Infinite  Being)  ;  the 
Bftme  length,  from  right  to  left,  would  represent  the  Utterly 
Unlcnonn,  Otherness  without  Identity,  and  the  Absolnte  Nihilam. 
But  here  arises  the  question  whether  we  have  any  idea  of  these 
Absolutes  f'  whether  they  are  not  merely  unmeaning  words,  or  at 
most,  the  name  for  an  imbecility  of  the  human  mind  ?  Do  these 
terms,  in  fact,  represent  anything  intelligible?  For  we  know  that 
.  the  infinite  line  that  ropresonts  them  does  not  and  cannot  exist ;  it 
uty  therefore  be  that  these  ideas  do  not  exist  either. 

It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  these  expresaious  are  mere 
inmeaning  words,  when  we   consider  that  the  great   majority   of 
ispbers  can  hardly  have  been  mistaken,  when  discussing  them, 
point  where  it  is   hardest    to    make   a  mistake — in  talking 
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nonsense,  and  thinking  it  was  sense.     That  they  are  only  names  for 
an  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  transmuted  into  the  nature  of 
things,  comes  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  but  requires  explanation. 
The  Absolute — whether  applied  to  the  Ego,  to  certitude,  or  to  the 
Indivisible,  connotes  a  subjective  limit  of  thought.     Now,  a  limit 
supposes  two  things ;  the  first,  that  the  thing  limited  extends  as  far 
as  its  limit ;  and  the  second,  that  it  extends  no  farther.     It  follows 
that  the  limit  can  neither  be  properly  thought  of  as  included  by  that 
which  it  limits,  nor  as  excluded  by  it.     Or,  in  two  opposite  senses,  it 
is  both  included  and  excluded.     Does  the  surface  of  a  circle  include 
its  circumference,  or  no?  for  the  circumference  is  neither  outside 
of  the  circle  nor  within  it.     If,  in  like  manner,  we  ask  whether  the 
Absolute,  limit  of  our  thought,  is  included  by  our  thought,  or  no,  the 
answer  ought  to  be  similar  to  that  which  we  would  give  for  the 
circle.     The  mind,  limited  only  by  the  Absolute,  touches  it  indeed ; 
but  it  does  not  grasp  it,  for  it  can  go  no  farther.     The  Absolute,  gud 
identical  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  mental  powers,   must  be 
reached   by   them;    qua  exceeding   this   utmost   stretch,   it  cannot 
be  so  reached.     It   is  therefore  evident  that  we  have  here  a  con- 
ception of  a  very   peculiar  kind,  and  quite  different  from  what  is 
usually  called    a   conception.      Nay,   if  we   take  the   word  in  its 
etymological  sense  (cum,  capere)  we  ought  even  to  deny  that  we 
have  a  conception  of  the  Absolute.     All  we  can  say  is,  that  what 
is  in  any  way  reached  by  our  thought,  is  more  than  a  mere  un- 
meaning word ;  and  the  fact  of  the  imbecility  of  our  mind,  of  our 
inability  to  grasp  it,   proves   nothing  against  the  Absolute  itself, 
but  rather  the  contrary.     Admitting,  therefore,  that  our  idea  of  the 
Absolute   is  imperfect,   that  proceeds   only  from  the  weakness   of 
our  own  ideative  faculty,  not  from  any  imperfection  in  the  object 
itself.     Here   I  may  illustrate   my   meaning  by   a  comparison  as 
old  as  Aristotle,  yet  so  appropriate  that  I  must  use  it.     If  the  eyes 
of  an  owl  are  unable  to  gaze  at  the  sun,  if  the  sensation  produced  by 
this  gaze  is  a  peculiar  one,  partaking  quite  as  much  of  darkness  as  of 
lights  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sun,  but  of  the  bird's  own  visual 
organs. 

Still,  the  question  is  not  settled.  In  what  sense  is  the  Absolute 
intelligible?  can  our  idea  concerning  it  amount  to  knowledge,  or  not? 
can  we  know  anything  about  absolute  certitude,  about  the  central 
Ego,  about  pure  unmixed  entity  ?  Here  I  have  to  note  down  a  few 
points  concerning  what  intelligibility  is.  First,  to  show  the  distinction 
between  intelligibility  in  se  and  quoad  nos.  If,  for  instance,  in  the 
place  of  the  vast  continent  of  America  there  was  only  a  floating 
buoy  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  the  latter  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  find,  and  consequently  much  less  intelligible  quoad  no8 
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tlian  the  former.  Bit,  both  having  been  discovered,  ahonld  wo 
wish  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  their  parts,  we  should 
sooner— in 6nit«ly  Booner — know  aJl  about  the  bnoy  than  about 
America.  Why  ?  heoanse  America  contains  immensely  more  intelli- 
gibility in  se.  And  notice  that  this  multiplicity  of  int-elligiblB 
characters,  consisting  in  this  case  o(  extended  parts,  ia  the  very 
reason  why  America  (in  the  sense  of  finding)  is  more  intelligible, 

I  and  (in  the  sense  of  knowing  completely)  less  bo.  It  is  becanae 
Uiere  are  two  sorts  of  intelligibility  quoad  nos :  apprehensibility  and 
comprehensibility.  The  more  anj-thing  is  intelligible  in  le,  the 
more  qualities  it  possesaea  to  strike  onr  mental  vision,  the  moro 
apprehensible  it  will  be,  for  it  requires  a  less  effort  of  the  intelli- 
gence to  apprehend  it.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  intelligible 
anything  is  in  se,  i.e.,  the  fewer  qualities  it  has,  the  more  compre- 
hensible it  is,  becftQse  it  requires  fewer  acts  of  the  intelligence  to  be 
completely  known.     And  thus  apprehensibility  and  compi-ehensibility 

■  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  varying  as  intelligibility  i»  »e 

I  Taries  itself. 

Now,  let  OS  apply  this  theory  to  the  case  before  ns.  We  have 
said  that  absolute  certitude  is  to  be  found  only  in  sensation  ;  but  that 
sensation,  as  all  must  admit,  cannotbe  properly  called  knowledge,  since 
it  precedes  affirmation.  We  feel  before  we  even  think  that  we  feel. 
Sensation,  therefore,  is  the  absolutely  affirmahle ;  is  it  intelligible  I* 
It  is  at  the  end  of  the  infinite  line;  here,  therefore,  Affirmability, 
and  consequently  intelligibility  in  se,  has  increased  beyond  all 
measure.  It  will  therefore  be  infinitely  apprehensible,  but  not 
comprehensible  in  the  least.  At  the  other  end  we  have  the  utterly 
unknown — the  non-Affinuable — without  any  shadow  of  affirmability. 
Ifot  requiring  the  slightest  act  of  intelligence  to  grasp  it,  it  will 
be  comprehensible  beyond  all  expression;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  intelligibility  being  zero,  it  is  nudiscoverable,  and,  as  such,  ita 
apprehensibihty  will  vanish  completely.  Now,  if  this  is  so,  1  think  I 
may  venture  to  af&rm  that  every  point  of  this  infinite  line,  from 
absolnte  certitude  to  absolute  doubt,  is  equally  intelligible  qiwad  not. 
The  two  factors  vary,  it  is  true,  but  they  vary  in  the  very  same 
proportion  throughout.  And  if  this  be  true  at  every  conceivable 
point  of  the  line,  we  are,  I  believe,  mathematically  justified  in 
affirming  that  the  intelligibility  qitoad  nog  of  the  limits  ia  also  the 

By  a  like  argument,  we  could  prove  that  the  central  point  of  our 

Ego,  infinitely  apprehensible,  is  also  infinitely  incomprehensible  to 

we  conld  understand  how  the  idea  of  the  Noumenon,  the  pure 

■Ego,  the  Thing- in-itaelf,  is  not  a  mere  unmeaning  word,  but  a 

lit  of   thought,   perfectly  compTehensible   though    impossible   to 
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apprehend;  and  we  conld  point  out  in  what  way  our  glimpses  of 
Infinite  Being  and  of  utter  Nothingness  are  justified.  But  it  is  of 
no  use  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  these  details.  I  hasten  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Unknowable. 

Whether  there  is  or  is  not  anything  unknowable,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  mere  question  of  words.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  as 
asking  whether  the  beg^ning  of  a  line  belongs  to  the  line  or  not. 
Only,  in  mathematics,  we  see  the  answer  in  the  very  diagram  of  the 
line,  and  do  not  care  even  to  put  the  question;  whereas  meta- 
physicians, not  possessing  any  diagrams  of  the  sort,  see  things  less 
clearly.  I  have  ventured  all  along  to  take  the  straight  line  as  a 
diagram  that  sufficiently  represents  the  ideas  I  have  in  view.  Sup- 
posing A  infinitely  distinct  from  B ;  A  representing  absolute 
ignorance,  pure  Non-Ego,  or  the  Nihilum ;  and  B,  the  contrary ; — and 
having  proved  that  A  and  B  are  equally  intelligible  quoad  nos,  and  as 
intelligible  as  any  point  in  their  whole  extent :  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  that  you  define  knowledge  to  require  that  the  two 
factors,  apprehensibility  and  comprehensibility,  should  be  greater 
than  zero.  EInowledge  is,  after  all,  only  a  word  that  can  be  used  in 
hundreds  of  different  senses,  and  if  there  is  any  use  in  restricting  its 
{signification  thus,  let  it  be  done  by  all  means.  Philosophy  will  not 
spend  so  much  time  in  disputing  over  words,  if  we  ever  manage  to 
find  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  discuss  things. 

V.  Two  Objections  Answered;  Conclusion, 

Let  me  now  examine  two  objections,  similar  in  their  nature,  that 
might  be  made  by  Scholastics  against  me ;  they  will  help  to  point  out 
my  position  more  clearly.  One  objects  that  this  way  of  interpreting 
things  destroys  the  value  of  all  categorical  judgments.  There  is  no 
longer  any  difference  of  kind,  but  only  a  difference  of  degree.  And 
if  so.  Formal  Logic  must  perish  entirely,  for  the  very  essence  of  the 
syllogism  implies  species  or  kinds,  one  comprised  wholly  or  partially 
within  the  other.  To  this  I  may  reply  that  I  by  no  means  destroy 
difference  in  kind  by  assimilating  it  to  difference  in  degree ;  I  rather 
render  the  difference  in  degree  a  difference  in  kind.  Number  7,  for 
instance,  is  in  one  point  of  view  different  in  degree  from  6 ;  it  is  the 
idea  of  multiplicity,  more  intensified.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  6  is  a 
generic  idea,  with  which,  if  you  combine  the  specifying  difference 
"  without  any  unity  superadded,"  yon  have  the  idea  of  6  o^ily ;  but  if 
you  combine  with  it  the  other  specific  difference,  "  with  one  unity 
buperadded,"  you  get  the  number  7.  Our  diagram,  the  straight  line, 
comes  in  again  here.  Suppose  a;  A  a  line  stretching  j^m  x,  infinitely 
distant  to  the  left,  as  far  as  A,  a  point  to  the  right.    Now  let  lis 


produce  x  A  again  to  the  right,  as  far  as  B,  Is  »  A  different  only  in 
degree  from  a  B,  or  doen  in  differ  from  it  in  kind  ?  Both.  »  B  is  the 
0ame  line  as  X&-,  only  longer  tow^ards  the  right;  therefore  it  is  a 
difference  in  degree.  But  A  B,  predicated  of  x  B,  and  denied  of  2  A, 
IB  in  reality  a  epeciGc  difference.  Every  difference,  in  go  far  aa  it  is 
a  difference,  is  Bpecifio  ;  and  the  jndgment  that  x  B  stretches  more  to 
the  rigbt  than  d;  A  is  a  categorical  judgment.  I  by  uo  means  wish 
to  reduce  Dogmatism  to  the  chaotic  side  of  Scepticism  by  the 
qualifications  that  I  would  add  to  each  of  its  assertions.  These 
qualifications,  on  the  contrary,  would  render  it  more  precise,  more 
accurate,  and  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  word,  more  dogmatic. 

The  other  difficulty  \a  that  the  conceptions  of  truth  and  falsity 
Tanisli  away,  or  at  least  are  found  pnro  only  at  the  very  limits  of 
thought.  As  for  the  epecnlative  conception  of  truth  and  falsity,  I 
think  it  suffices  to  observe  that  though  mixed,  they  are  everywhere  in 
inverse  ratio  with  each  other.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
truth  in  every  proposition.  As  for  the  practical  conception,  we  may 
say  that  any  proposition  which,  affi.rmed  without  qualification,  brings 
no  practical  iuconvenience  or  absurdity  with  it,  is  true  ;  and  false, 
on  the  other  band,  if  the  practical  inconvenience  or  absurdity  is  con- 
siderable. To  say  that  everything  right  is  wrong  would  be  to  utter 
a  false  proposition  ;  although  the  absolutely  right  and  the  absolutely 
wrong  may  be  limits  of  thought,  because  tbia  proposition,  substituted 
for  this  other  "everything  right  is  wrong,  inversely  as  it  is  right," 
would  lead  to  immorality  by  the  omiasiou.  Again,  though  it  may  not 
be  absolutely  true  that  a  man  is  himself,  but  only  in  so  far  as  be  is 
not  other,  still  that  would  be  no  excuse  for  denying  one's  name  in 
JQgtice,  It  would  be  absurd  for  any  one  to  say  that  be  is  the  Emperor 
of  China  merely  because  he  conceives  the  Emperor  of  China  oa  an 
object  of  thought,  in  so  far  identical  with  the  thinking  subject, 
this  identity  exists  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  that  these  are  by  no  means  all,  or 
'^en  a  considerable  part,  of  the  tirst  conclnsions  of  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  as  I  understand  it ;  indeed,  on  reviewing  what  has  been 
mitten  I  find  that  only  two  or  three  points  of  this  vast  subject  have 
l>een  barely  touched  upon.  As  it  is,  however,  I  hope  that  this  paper 
will  excite  sufficient  interest  to  rouse  discussion  in  (his  Aristotelian 
Society.  Ifone  can  feel  more  deeply  than  its  members  what  advan- 
tages would  be  likely  to  accrue  to  Philosophy,  if  a  reconciliation  were 
indeed  possible  between  the  dogmatism  of  Aristotle  and  the  scepticism 
of  Pyrrho,  between  the  Transcendental  and  the  Empiric  schools. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REVELATION. 
By  Rev.  J.  Lightpoot,  D.Sc. 

There  are  two  possible  qnestions  which  arise  here  which  shonld  be 
distinguished:  the  qnestion  of  Iww^  and  the  question  of  what;  i.e., 
**  How  is  Revelation  possible  P  "  and  "  What  is  the  essential  content 
of  Revelation  P "  if  there  be  anything  to  which  the  name  can  be 
properly  applied. 

Now,  although  to  practical  men  the  former  qnestion  might  seem 
a  veiy  snperflnons  one,  and  even  in  the  philosophic  mind  there 
might  attach  a  certain  impropriety  to  the  discnssioD,  yet  it  is  to 
the  former  of  the  two  questions  above  distinguished  with  which  thifr 
paper  is  concerned. 

The  ordinary  practical  mind  invariably  considers  the  discussion  of 
"how  a  thing  is  possible  rather  a  foolish  procedure.  If ,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  thing  is  or  has  been,  there  you  have  answer  sufficient  as  ta 
its  possibility.  Facts  are  facts  and  remain  so,  all  philosophioal 
discussions  notwithstanding.  But  it  is  just  the  previous  question 
about  the  little  word  '*fact,"  and  what  is  therein  implied,  that 
interests  the  philosopher.  As  to  the  big  empirical  detail  of  the 
historical  accuracy  of  alleged  records  of  events  happening  years  ago^ 
with  this  philosophy,  as  philosophy,  has  nothing  to  do.  Philosophy  is 
not  Theology  any  more  than  it  is  Geology.  History,  as  the  narration  of 
events  in  time  and  space,  is  matter  for  the  man  of  science.  The  accuracy 
of  the  details  of  religious  history  and  their  trustworthiness  are  mattera- 
f or  the  Theologian  to  investigate  and  classify,  exactly  as  the  Geologian 
investigates  and  classifies  his  facts.  Theology  and  every  other  science 
furnishes  facts  for  philosophy,  but  they  are  not  philosophy.  Had  the 
question  been,  **Has  a  Revelation,  in  the  sense  of  certain  acts  oF 
Divine  interference  in  the  course  of  history,  taken  place  ?  "  then  I 
think  we  would  have  been  quite  out  of  our  sphere  in  discussing  it. 

Still  a  certain  impropriety  might  be  attached  to  the  philosophie 
discussion  of  the  more  general  question  of  '*  How  Revelation  is 
possible.'*  For  it  might  seem  that  if  revelation  reveals  anything, 
human  or  divine,  then  the  discussion  is  only  a  special  aspect  of  the 
larger  problem  of  knowledge.  And  indeed  this  is  quite  true.  The 
subjective  reason  does  not  originate  any  one  of  its  experiences.^ 
Standing  as  it  does  in  the  relation  of  need  and  reception  of  its  objects, 
it  might  fairly  be  said,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  what  is  hereafter  to  be  called  a  revelation  of  religious  truth, 
and  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  human  reason.    Reason  obtains  alZ 


its  store  of  tmth  npon  tbe  same  terms,  alt  knowledge  consisting  of  tlie 
importation  to  the  mind  of  facts  hitherto  nnknown  as  objective. 
Why  then,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  should  a  certain  class  of  expe- 
rienceE  be  marked  oS  aa  forming  a  revetation,  when  the  name  is 
not  assigned  to  other  knowledge  which  appears  to  be  similarly 
acquired  ?  This  preliminary  objection  mast  be  considered  a  good 
one.  Looking  forward  to  the  i-esalt  revelation  must  be  considered 
knowledge.  Bat  still  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  there  are  certain 
Rpecial  characteristici!  about  revealed  truth,  both  as  to  its  origin  and 
content,  which  would  seem  to  jantify  the  application  of  a  special 
n&me  thereto,  and  entitle  it  to  separate  consideration  apart  from  tbe 
larger  problem  of  knowledge  generally.  Tor,  obviously,  tbe  very 
name  '"Revelation"  seems  to  BBSnme  an  inadequacy  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  esperience.  Now,  by  whatever  term  we  designate  them, 
there  are  certain  ideas  of  which  men  are  poaaessed  which  wo  generally 

^BpDak  of  somewhat  vaguely  as  the  "  religions  instinct  in  man." 
Whether  we  view  them  psychologically  as  "  cravings  of  our  nature," 
ibr  whether  we  view  them  philosophically  as  the  "  religions  categories 
of  thought,"  their  presence  is  indisputable.  Men  are  possessed  with 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  condition  of  things  in  their  own  lives 
and  in  the  state,  which  ought  to  be,  as  contrasted  with  what  too  often 
is.  And  this  is  so,  even  thongh  any  individual  man  would  fail  to 
give  any  very  clear  idea  of  what  that  condition  should  be.  Like  men 
of  ancient  days  who,  "  not  having  received  the  promise,  died  in  hope, 
BO  we,  too,  according  to  the  promise,  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  When,  too,  we  look 
upon  the  little  fragment  of  the  universe  which  we  quite  imperfectly 
know,  the  spectacle  of  so  much  that  to  us  seems  full  of  deep  signi- 
ficance and  beauty  awakens  an  echo  ' 
nnlTeraal  teleology.  We  cannot  think 
intelligence,  we  cajinot  think  them  as 
that  which  was  void  of  beauty  or  significance. 
have,  in  a  hundred  ways,  forced  1 


absolute  and 
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I   accidental    product  of 
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consciousness  of  insufficipncy,  of  dependence  upon  an  nnknown  some- 
what, some  complete  and  absolute  existence,  and  all  this  compels  us 
to  seek  rest  for  our  souls  in  something  ofher  than  a  mere  empirical 
view  of  things.  Now  it  is  to  that  which,  in  some  way  yet  to  be 
discussed,  originates  these  said  cravings  and  hereafter  .satisfies  them, 
that  I  would  for  the  present  confine  the  term  revelation.  Here, 
obviously,  we  are  in  the  region  of  psychology.  Indeed  I  would,  to 
some  extent,  qualify  the  term  "originates."  I  would  be  content 
with  the  word  "emphasises,"  and  would  apply,  for  the  present,  the 
^iana  revelation  to  that  which  emphasises  these  said  cravings  of  oar 
mtnre,  that  which  pushes  them  into  prominence  in  person*!   ezpe- 
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rience,  and  throngb  which  they  become  factors  for  the  guidance  of 
life. 

This  is  a  content  of  revelation  no  doabt  different  from  that  which 
passes  current  in  these  days.  We  are  rather  accustomed  to  have  a 
sharp  distinction  drawn  between  what  is  called  natural  and  what  is 
called  revealed  religion.  And  it  is  not  at  all  unfrequentlj  assumed 
that  certain  articles  of  faith  are  discoverable  by  reason  [i.e.',  reasoning] 
alone,  whilst  to  these  revelation  has  added  a  peculiar  number  of 
additional  truths  and  detaQs.  As  an  ordinary  mode  of  speech  this 
is  permissible  enough,  but  ultimately  it  is  quite  incorrect.  The 
contrast  in  reality  is  not  between  truth  discovered  hy  reason,  and 
truth  revealed  to  reason,  but  rather  between  truth  discovered  to  reason 
in  one  way,  and  truth  discovered  to  reason  in  another  way.  YHiat 
are  called  the  truths  of  natural  religion  have  not  been  arrived  at  by 
men  in  general,  or  any  man  in  particular,  as  a  matter  of  logical 
deduction.  It  may  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  such  truths  need  no 
proof,  it  is  also  correct  to  say  '*  that  they  admit  of  none."  Revelation 
is  a  term,  then,  which  I  may  use  for  truth  which  at  least  may  be  said 
to  be  distinguishable  as  to  its  origin  and  significance  from  the  ordinaxy 
process  of  knowledge.  The  term  is  also  used  to  a  process  constantly 
repeated  in  the  soul  and  experience  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  to 
divers  supposed  acts  of  Divine  intervention  in  the  course  of  history. 
Of  these  two  latter  aspects  I  confine  myself  to  the  former. 

There  are  two  observations  made  in  quite  different  interests  whioh 
require  just  a  word  here.     It  is  said  that  anything  once  banished 
from  the  sphere  of  knowledge  cannot  hereaftei*  be  brought  back  into 
knowledge   under  the   name   of   faith.      Still,   in  all  metaphysical 
systems  much  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  assumed  of  necessity  for 
linking  together  known  matters  of  greater  importance.     And  with 
such  assumptions,  providing  they  do  not  violently  refuse  to  tally  with 
the  facts  of  our  conscious  experience,  the  philosopher  will  be  the  last 
to  quarrel.     On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  a  loose  way  of  talking 
which  confnses  what  is  called  faith  in  the  religious  sphere  with  that 
faith  which  finds  its  necessary  sphere  of  exercise  in  the  scientific 
interest.     Hence  we  hear  it  said  not  unfrequently  that  the  **  just  and 
the  unjust  alike  walk  by  feiith."     But  there  is  evident  confusion  here 
between  those  root  principles  in  which  scientific  cognition  puts  abso- 
lute trust  (which,  indeed,  it  must  accept  as  they  are  without  being 
able  to  say  why  they  are),  and  what  are  usually  descHbed  as  the 
objects  of  religious  faith.     The  one  are  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjective  reason  itself  expressed  in  form  of  principles  of  its  procedure; 
the  other  are  definite  matters  of  fact.     Still,  the  statement  that  the 
just  and  the  unjust  walk  by  faith  has  a  meaning  which  in  the  deeper 
sense  is  quite  valid.  For  however  revealing  facts  reveal,  the  revelation 
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made  mast  bo  nnderstood.  A  revelation  wliioh  ri 
a  coDti^iction.  There  may  be  nmcli  thnt  is  inaccessible  to  the 
fodividaal  nt  any  given  time,  and  apecnlatively  we  are  justified  in 
Bssnming  a,  great  deal  more  than  is  known,  so  far  aa  it  is  indispensable 
for  combining  info  a  aystom  other  matters  of  importance.  But  a 
revelation  of  a  mystery  which  yet  i-emains  a  mystery  is  a  contradiction. 
Since  then  a  revelation  is  something  ■which  must  be  nnderstood,  it  can 
only  be  eo  throDgh  the  same  mental  modes  of  procedure  as  ordinary 
cognition, 

I  would  now  lay  down  as  a  proposition  for  yonr  consideration  that 
"  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the  assumption  that  from  a 
Divine  source  and  through  a  Divine  operation  within  the  soul,  there 
i-inay  be  produced  certain  subjective  ■moods,  jnst  as  from  some  s 

other  and  in  some  way  or  other  we  receive,  in  the  process  of  know- 
ge,  seaae  impressions. 

It  is  a  view  in  perfect  accordance  with  common  sense  that  all  the 
icular  contents  entering  into  onr  eiperience  are  not  produced  by 
rather  regard  ourselves  as  the  stage  whereon  particular 
!  impressions  make  their  appearance,  we  do  not  regard 
irselves  as  the  prodncing  cause  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Now, 
dividnal  subject  comes  into  existence  and  has  his  expe- 
ience  conveyed  to  him  piecemeal  in  the  order  of  time,  we  are 
impelled  to  think  of  the  realm  of  reality  to  which  in  some  fushion 
re  asHtgu  these  varying  moods  and  impressions,  as  being  greater 
e*t*nt  and  more  permanent  in  time  than  the  individual  subject. 
'he  individnal  eoncreto  mind  seems  further  so  constituted  that 
impressions  received  are  of  necessity  clothed  with  special  attributes 
or  regarded  under  special  relations,  which  atlribntes  and  relations 
ironld  have  no  signiBcance  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  indi- 
The  greater  I'ealm  of  reality  wonld,  therefore,  at  once  seem 
laracterized  negatively  as  a  realm,  not  constituted  in  like  manner 
relations  which  involve  dependence  upon  mind.  This  negative 
definition  is  carried  generally  much  further,  and  the  realm  of  reality 
is  spoken  of  as  "the  unknowable,"  which  again  is  pretty  much  what 
theologians  mean  when  they  speak  of  God  as  the  cause  of  all  onr  con- 
racions  esperience,  and  then  follow  it  up  by  adding  His  thoughts  are 
it  onr  thoughts  nor  His  ways  our  ways. 
If  this  position  were  a  just  one,  I  confess  that  "  revelation  "  would 
1)6  a  meaningless  word.  T  could  conceive  no  way  in  which  this  unre- 
lated world  might  come  into  touch  with  us.  But  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  the  position  is  a  sound  one.  There  has  been  assumed  a 
real  world  of  objects,  and  a  real  concrete  individual  with  a  special 
letitution  and  structure.  With  these  assumptions  it  is  easy  to 
irstand  moods  and  impressions  coming  from  what  in  the  deepest 
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sense  is  external  will  assnme  special  form  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  mind  itself.  Bat  what  is  unsatisfactory  is  jnst  this — that  the 
assumptions  have  merely  restated  in  an  obscure  fashion  the  problem 
which  we  wished  to  solve  by  their  means.  If  it  is  really  the  case 
that  knowledge  is  a  complex  result  arising  from  the  co* operation  of 
real  things  other  than  mind,  and  mind  itself,  then  evidently  nowhere 
in  knowledge  could  there  be  given  any  adequate  comprehension  of 
the  real  antecedents  in  question.  The  world  of  real  objects  and  God 
Himself  would  be  indeed  unknowable  and  unrevealable.  We  would 
for  ever  be  debarred  from  verifying  the  assumption  with  which  we 
started,  and  a  philosophy  of  such  things  would  be  as  fotile  an  an 
investigation  of  existences  on  the  far  side  of  the  moon.  In  all  sadh 
thinking  there  is,  however,  taken  for  granted  the  thought  that  the 
objects  which  we  call  real,  other  than  mind,  form  a  system,  and 
stand  in  relations  one  to  another.  Such  relations,  however,  are  only 
possible  within  a  world  of  intelligence.  We  must  either  reg^ard  these 
relations  in  one  way  or  the  other,  i.e.  (I)  either  as  relations  for  intelli- 
gence [in  which  case  we  cannot  view  intelligence  as  springing  or 
being  evolved  from  tbem]  ;  or  (2)  as  relations  not  for  intelligence  [in 
which  case  you  can  form  no  manner  of  conception  about  them]. 
This  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  world  of  reality  is  possible 
matter  of  intelligence  for  a  conscious  mind,  and  its  parts  so  related 
as  they  only  can  be  if  dependent  on,  or  essentially  connected  with, 
mind.  This  conviction  opens  a  doorway  for  the  possibility  of  know- 
ledge and  of  that  special  knowledge  which  we  designate  revelation. 

We  confess  the  temporal  development  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
spirit.  There  is  no  d,  priori  method  of  determining  what  is  involved 
in  the  complete  synthesis  of  self-consciousness  and  its  objects.  Neither 
in  respect  to  what  is  called  the  world  of  nature  or  the  world  of  mind 
are  we  in  any  position  to  read  beforehand  the  secret  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  things.  In  the  life  of  the  individual  sabject  there  may  be 
involved  just  that  gradual  attainment  of  insight  into  its  own  world 
which  in  reality  is  the  ground  for  denying  to  the  individual  spirit 
productive  or  creative  power.  Indeed  the  "given  element "  in  know- 
ledge ultimately  signifies  perhaps  only  this,  that  the  conscious  subject 
is  not  in  a  position  in  his  conscious  thinking  to  interpret  the  whole 
secret  of  existence,  that  he  is  not  able  to  grrasp  in  one  comprehensive 
view  the  sum  total  of  relations  connecting  all  parts  of  the  intelligible 
world  in  one  whole.  The  contingency  of  our  conscious  experience  I 
take  to  be  the  exprepsion  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  individual  subject  realizes  his  spiritual  life.  Bearing 
all  this  in  mind,  it  may  not  now  be  considered  too  much  to  say  that 
the  world  of  reality  which  all  believe  in  some  way  to  be  causally 
related  with,  and  to  form  the  basis  of  our  world  of  experience,  these 


(God,  the  unknoirn, -ttie  realm  of  real  ttings,  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called)  enter  into  relation  with,  and  form  a  eystem  with  the 
world  of  my  Bubjective  experience.  Tliere  is,  in  short,  but  one  realm 
jf  esistenco  pos8il)le.  Thei-e  can  be  no  realm  of  tho  nnknowable, 
■thongh  we  confess  that  as  yet  macb  to  na  is  unknown. 

From  thiH  it  wonld  seem  to  follow  that  anyhow  there  is  no  antece- 
dent impossibility  or  improbability  in  the  psychological  problem  with 
which  we  started,  that  just  as  knowledge  in  the  individnal  ciabject 
commences  through  sense  impressions  which  are  not  considered  as 
ereated  by  him,  so  something  analogons  to  sense  impression  in  the 
spiritoal  life  may  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the  soul  divers  moods 
may  now  concentrate  attention  upon. 
In  tie  ordinary  process  of  knowledge  a  sensuona  impression 
irded  as  such  is  but  a  way  in  which  we  are  affected,  it  is  some 
condition,  in  itself  it  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  any 
i^wtter  of  fact  (so  called),  taken  alone  it  constitutes  no  experience. 
It  is  our  thought  which  masters,  combines,  and  compares  the  reve- 
lation of  sense,  and  interprets  the  given  combinations,  it  is  only 
thi-ough  these  paychologica!  proceaaes  that  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
fact.  And  we  ahould  be  justified  in  eTcpecting  that  the 
ilation  of  truth  of  religious  significance  if  made  at  all  would  be 
aach  analogous  way.  The  cruder  forms  of  Intuition- 
alism  are  aconstomed  to  think  of  the  voice  of  Deity  within,  speaking 
ill  language  moat  nnmistakable  of  truth  and  daty.  Bat  the 
diversity  of  moral  judgments  amongst  men  does  not  seem  to  be 
accoanled  for  npon  aoch  a  supposition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  graver 
difficulty  of  those  who  assert  that  they  hear  no  voice  and  are  oon- 
scions  of  no  such  guidance.  The  more  refined  form  of  the  Intni- 
tional  theory  in  which  the  existence  of  a  higher  fuenlty  (reason  or 
conscience)  is  assumed  as  giving  la.w  to  the  rest,  is  burdened  with 
many  difficulties,  however  appropriate  the  description  may  seem  as  an 
ordinary  mode  of  speech.  The  reason  why  this  particular  theory 
holds  so  high  a  place  in  the  philosophic  regard  arises  chiefly  from  the 
inherent  defect  of  the  theory  t-o  which  it  is  dii'ectly  opposed,  vis,, 
that  truth  of  so-called  religions  significance  is  mere  matter  of 
historical  phenomena,  or  anyhow  mere  states  of  conscionsness.  The 
Intuitionalist  can  see  i\mte  clearly  that  the  historical  treatment  and 
the  psychologieal  analysis  have  proceeded  throughout  on  the  assump- 
tion that  somehow  there  was  recognized,  and  practically  operative  in 
conduct,  first,  those  principles  or  body  of  truth  of  which  the  espla- 
nation  is  being  sought.  Bat  even  the  warmest  adherent  of  the 
Intnitionaliat  school  will  not  contend  that  prior  to  esperience  there 
is  given  to  any  man  a  coherent  re~velation  of  Divine  tmth.  £ven 
when  it  is  held  that  by  way  of  revelation    distinct  principles  are 
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conveyed  to  the  soni,  it  is  still  held  that  they  become  conscious 
principles  only  after  a  definite  experience.  It  is  only  by  reflective 
comparison  of  many  particular  judgments  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  many  definite  actions  that  there  are  hereafter  formulated  those 
general  ethical  precepts  which  are  usually  called  the  immediate  voice 
of  Gx)d  within.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  surprise  here.  Know- 
ledge of  any  kind  is  not  the  ready-made  possession  of  consciousness. 
We  are  induced  by  particular  perceptions  to  effect  their  combination, 
and  hereafter  to  give  them  definite  significance  as  a  world  of  things. 
So,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  revelation  in  the  sense  of  a 
simple  communication  to  the  soul  of  truth  wholesale  and  ready- 
made,  and  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  should  be  unnecessary  to  its 
reception.  Reflection  upon  the  ordinary  process  of  knowledge  com- 
pels us  to  expect  that  nothing  more  will  occur  than  that  occasion 
shall  be  given  to  the  mind  to  produce  (as  it  were)  such  recognition  of 
divine  truth  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  activity.  In  short,  nothing 
more  seems  conceivable  or  necessary  than  that  Divine  influence 
should  produce  a  mood,  and  that  what  is  thus  experienced  becomes 
a  revelation  only  through  some  work  of  reflection  which  analyses  its 
contents,  and  reduces  it  to  coherence  by  clear  notions. 

The  especial  feelings  whieh  I  have  in  view  as  those  to  which  I 
thus  attach  significance  as  material  of  revealing  power  will  readily 
come  into  view  if  you  recall  the  analysis  of  the  religious  instinct 
which  I  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper.  Thus,  for  example, 
take  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  reproving  voice  within,  that 
which  is  really  experienced  is  a  sense  of  conflict,  of  unrest,  of  dis- 
satisfaction. The  whole  of  those  subjective  feelings  which  we 
associate  with  the  term  repentance,  are  perfectly  unique  and  defy 
any  empirical  explanation.  From  the  very  dawn  of  self-consciousness 
there  is  an  awakening  amidst  our  natural  desires  and  impulses  of  a 
consciousness  which  is  other  and  larger  than  these  desires,  and  there 
are  moods  experienced  which  forbid  our  finding  true  fulfilment  in 
them.  These  moods  urge  the  soul  to  break  away  from  the  bondage 
of  desire  and  impulse,  and  thus  become  in  the  rudest  and  most  undei> 
veloped  nature  the  prophecy  and  foretaste  of  a  perfection  to  which 
we  are  urged  to  aspire. 

Without  trespassing  further  on  your  time  in  working  this  thought 
out,  I  ask  your  forbearance  whilst  adding  a  remark  in  my  own 
interest.  I  have  been  more  than  struck  whilst  reading  psychological 
treatises  of  the  various  schools  at  the  scant  reference  to  what  are 
caUed  the  religious  emotions.  In  the  religious  world  there  is  nothing 
more  spoken  of  than  Divine  grace,  the  secret  workings  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  peace,  deep  and  ecstatic,  which  enters  into  the  experience 
of  souls  reconciled  to  God.     When,  however,  one  opens   the  most 


compretpnBive  worke  in  psychology  one  finds  little  or  no  reference  to 
these  emotions  and  influences,  which  no  small  portion  of  our  feilow- 
raen  assert  to  matter  of  continiioiis  experience  and  a  posBeesion  of  all 
else  moBt  valaable.  I  do  not  imptj  that  all  the  inner  life  of  the 
boHeving  heart  is  fit  material  for  analysis  or  scientific  treatment.  No 
small  amonat  mnst  from  the  nature  of  the  caoe  remain  parely 
subjective  experience  incommnnicable  to  others.  Only  the  mftn  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God  can  know  of  the  doctrine.  And  no  doubt  these 
incommanicable  states  will  contain  that  which  is  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  in  tlie  experience  of  the  jost,  only  to  be  reaUzed  in  living 
emotions  superior  to  forms  of  knowledge.  It  may  not  be  the  business 
of  the  psychologist  (as  such)  to  interpret  this  wealth  of  inner 
experience.  But  qnite  apart  from,  that  which  is  beheld  by  the 
■  individual  in  his  rapture,  there  is  that  which  can  be  comninnicaled 
I  ivhich  is  capable  of  bccoraing  common  property.  And  this  affords  a 
kid  for  speculative  interest  and  scientific  investi^tion,  which,  for 
B  I  need  not  now  discnas,  has  been  strangely  neglected. 


SEPARATE   PSYCHOLOGICAL   FUNCTIONS  REQUIRE 
SEPARATE   PHYSIOLOGICAL  ORGANS? 


By  Bernard  Holundek. 


a  question  of  immense  importance,  and  one  which  oould 
t  have  been  answered  twenty  years  ago.  If  the  several  faculties  of 
Ibfi  mind  are  to  depend  on  various  organs,  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
|4bat  mind  in  itself  is  dependent  on  an  organ,  for  if  the  several 
[nrtiB  of  a  subject  are  to  depend  upon  the  several  parts  of  an  object,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  snbject,  as  a  whole,  is  dependent  on  the  object  as 
a  whole.  What  then  is  the  object  on  which  the  mind  is  dependent? 
This  is  the  question  which  wo  shall  have  to  answer  first. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  mind  is  dependent  on  the  brain 

for  its  manifestation.     Ti'ue,  the  various  parts  of  the  body  have  an 

influence  on  mental  manifestation,  but  a.a  all  the  organs  of  the   body 

a  communication  with  the  great  storehouse  in  which  all  impres- 

■•4>ons  are  registered,  and  as  all  nervons  manifestation  must  arise  in 

Ig'jtfte    brain,  and  to  it  all  sensations  must  return,  we  are  justified  in 

klling  the  brain  the  only  organ  of  tlie  mind. 

The  physiologist  wonld  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  answer,  but  the 
E*1pl)iloaopher  at  once  inquires:  Are   there  two  existences,  mind  and 
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iDatter  P  or  is  there  but  one,  mind  or  matter  P  If  there  is  but  one 
existence,  say  matter,  what  is  mind  then  P  Is  it  a  function  P  la  it 
a  force  P    Hero  is  the  first  difficulty,  but  not  the  greatest. 

As  the  subject  in  itself  is  dependent  on  the  object  in  itself^  so  the 
various  parts  must  depend  on  each  other.  The  real  question  will  be 
then :  Do  the  various  psychological  functions  depend  on  definite  parts 
of  the  brain  P     Here  is  the  second  difficulty. 

What  is  meant  by  the  various  psychological  functions  P  Are  the 
various  schools  of  philosophy  agreed  as  to  the  elements  of  the  mind  ? 
Shall  we  take  Gomte's  analysis  or  Professor  Bain's  P  Is  memory 
judgment,  will,  or  attention,  a  faculty  P  Is  it  a  Unction  of  a  single 
organ  P  What  are  modes  of  activity,  elementary  and  associated 
actions  P  What  is  the  elementary  faculty  for  talents  for  mechanics, 
mathematics,  poetry  P  If  we  are  to  g^ve  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  separate  psychological  functions  require  separate  organs, 
we  must  know  the  elements  of  a  quarrelsome,  of  a  timid  or  affec- 
tionate disposition.  Let  the  teacher  of  mental  science  answer  these 
questions  and  then  the  physiologist  can  give  him  a  reply,  not  before  that. 

Since  the  early  days  of  Greek  philosophy  the  intellectual  faculties 
were  located  in  the  brain,  not  so  the  propensities  and  passions. 
Aristotle  located  anger  in  the  liver.  Was  he  wrong  P  Not  entirely, 
for  the  passion  of  anger  afEects  the  liver,  and  certain  states  of  the 
liver  have  an  effect  on  the  mind,  causing  a  man  to  be  disagreeable. 
Aristotle  was  only  wrong  in  "  locating  "  anger.  Had  he  made  anger 
**  dependent "  on  the  liver,  there  would  be  more  truth  in  his  saying. 
In  all  probability  anger  is  caused  by  a  certain  state  of  a  part  of  the 
brain,  which  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  liver.  Though  this 
is  but  a  hypothesis,  it  will  serve  to  show  how  unreasonable  it  is  of  the 
student  of  philosophy  to  expect  from  the  physiologist  an  answer  to 
the  question  "do  the  separate  psychological  functions  require  separate 
physiological  organs  P  "  without  giving  first  a  definition,  what  the 
separate  functions  are. 

Psychological  proceedings  must  be  decomposed  into  their  elements. 
We  must  get  to  know  the  distinct  and  independent  faculties.  We 
want  a  scientific  and  accurate  dissection  of  mind  and  character,  a 
demand  on  which  Bacon  already  insisted.  Given  those  independent 
faculties  we  may  say  they  are  dependent  on  distinct  organs,  assuming 
an  organ  to  be  a  group  of  nerve  cells  with  their  respective  fibres. 
Why  assume  this  P  someone  will  ask.  My  answer  is,  because,  though 
some  parts  of  the  body  show  a  very  intimate  connection  with  certain 
states  of  the  mind,  as  for  instance  the  heart  with  fear,  we  cannot  say 
that  fear  depends  on  the  heart.  It  is  not  the  heart  that  acts  on  fear  but 
fear  that  acts  on  the  heart.  Furthermore,  though  the  organs  of 
the  body,  whether  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  condition,  influence  the 


HtDind,  they  are  not  the  only  factors.  Ontside  influences  act  eqaally 
Bpo  tlie  mind.     Take  the  weather  as  im  instance. 

H  After  having  pointed  out  itll  these  ditScQlties,  let  me  return  to  the 
BiHmple  question  "  do  the  varioas  facalties  depend  on  definite  parts  of 
Hftbe  brain  P  "  or  bett«r  eKprcssed  "  are  the  elements  of  the  mind  de- 
Hpendoat  on  brain  centres  ?  "  Thia  is  a  question  which  haa  received 
■igrer  inci-casing  attention  in  this  century. 

^      Wliile  Gail  in  1796  tried  to  localise  all  faculties,  whether  complex 

^wr  simple,  I'lourena  went  to  the  other  extreme,  assertini^  that  the 

■train  as  a  whole  was  the  organ  of  the  mind  and  the  loss  of  any  indi- 

Btidual  part  did  not  affect  the  manifestation  of  any  faculty.     It  was 

mifot  nnlil  19?0,  however,  that  positiv*  resnlta  were  achieved,  with  the 

H^ception  of  a  single  faculty,  the  facility  of  articulatii>n  of  speech. 

K      Until  Gall  located  "  speech  "  in  the  lower  frontal  convolution,  it 

Btbs  regiLrded  as  something  placed  ready  made  in  man  by  nature.     Tet 

IThe  was  nnable  to  convince  his  generation,  for  his  theory  was  only 

founded  on  observation.     His  work  was  continued  by  Boaillaud,  who 

finhlished  in   1825  some    patholoftical    evidence,  and    he   again  was 

followed  by  the  Brothers  Dai.     Universal  recognition  was,  however, 

only  granted  when  Broca  in  1661  referred  the  speech  centre  to  the 

lower  k'ft  frontal  convolution,  near  the  Island  of  Eeil.     It  is  now 

estabhshed  that  "  spepch  "  may  bo  lost  almost  independently  of  all 

other  disturbances.     It  is  thus  shown  that  one  element  of  the  faculty 

of  commnnicating  our  thoughts  is  dependent  on  a  definite  area.     The 

other  two  elements  are  still  under  ohHCrvation.    Each  of  these  factors 

— (1)  gesture,  (2)  speech,  and  (3)  vwriting — ^may  be  lost  separately. 

Pathology  has  taught  us  also  to  distingaish  between— (1)  the  memory 

nf  words  and  (2)  the  articulation  of  speech — as  in  the  two  diseases. 

Amnesia  and  Aphasia,  and  she  has  further  shown  that  of  the  two 

"wtors  in  the  faculty  of    writing — (1)    pictorial  I'epreaentation    by 

s  of  drawing  and  (2)    the  putting  down  of  arbitrary  symbols 

qjressing  abstract  ideas — the  loss  of  the  latter  iamnch  more  difficult 

t  be  repaired. 

Not  only  does  physical  science  teach  ns  that  "  epeech  "  is  an 
Independent  faculty,  but  it  teaches  us  also  that  "  speech  "  is  built  np 
a  different  elements.  The  sounds  we  hear  and  the  signs  we  read 
we  try  to  retain  as  a  means  of  intelligence.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
complicated  sensations  of  sonnd  and  eight,  which  remain  in  our  brain 
sa  forms  of  memory.  These  forms  of  memory  may  incite  the  articu- 
late movements  of  the  tongue ;  but  in  order  to  form  ideas  other 
elements  of  sensation  must  enter  into  combination.  Some  people 
_liave  their  ideas  deficient,  some  the  centres  for  the  movements  of 
iticnlation,  and  others  the  centre  for  the  memory  of  words.  Thun 
ItliappenB  that  in  some  people  the  thoughts  arrive  qnicker  than  they 
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can  express  them,  and  in  others  there  is  a  stream  of  words  expreasiiig 
but  one  idea.  Of  **  gestures "  as  a  means  of  commanicattng  our 
thoughts  I  shall  speak  later. 

That  the  varions  elements  of  the  mind  have  separate  seats  in  the 
brain  admits  no  longer  of  any  doubt.  All  the  reseaches  made  hy 
physiologists  and  investigations  made  by  pathologists  since  1871 
have  resulted  in  defining  distinct  regions  for  motion  and  sensation. 
A  number  of  German,  English,  and  Italian  physiolofi^sts  experi- 
mented on  the  brain  of  animals :  some  by  exciting  a  definite  portion 
of  brain  and  watching  the  movements  that  occur,  others  by  destms 
tive  lesions  and  observing  the  loss  of  movements. 

Many  of  the  centres  thus  discovered  are  still  subjudiee^  bnt  then 
are  a  number  of  localisations  made  as  to  which  all  physiologisti 
Agree.  Thus  the  possibility  of  finding  organs  for  the  Tarions  laonltiet 
is  established.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  Yarioiis 
convolutions  could  not  have  different  functions  as  they  looked  so 
much  alike.  Oeorgc  Henij  Lewes  (History  of  Philosophy^  4tii  ed^, 
p.  433)  denied  the  possibility  of  localisations,  because  "  the  oonvohi- 
tions  of  the  brain  are  not  more  distinct  than  the  several  folds  of  a 
piece  of  velvet,  and  a  little  reflection  discloses  the  abenrdity  of 
supposing  that  one  portion  of  this  velvet  could  be  endowed  with 
different  properties  from  every  other  portion  simply  in  virtue  of  its 
superficial  position." 

To-day  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  velvet-like  snzfsoe 
of  the  brain  is  excitable  in  various  portions,  and  distinct  regions  for 
the  movements  of  muscles  and  limbs  are  defined. 

Of  course  the  question  will  arise  :  What  has  the  movement  of  a 
muscle  to  do  with  psychology  ?  And,  indeed,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  at  the  opening  of  the  Church  Congress  at  Manchester  last 
year,  was  confident  that  all  the  labours  of  the  physiologists  could 
not  make  a  faculty  dependent  on  an  organ.  I  am,  to  a  certsin 
extent,  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  instance,  no  researches  of  physiolo- 
gists will  ever  result  in  making  "conscience"  dependent  on  an  organ, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  even  did  we  know  the  origin  of  conscience, 
we  should  not  have  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  same  in  a 
number  of  nerve-cells.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Archbishop  that  we  might  succeed  in  damaging  the  instm- 
ments  of  the  mind  but  not  mind  itself.  He  said,  we  might  interpret 
blindness,  the  great  injury  to  vision,  as  an  indication  of  some  injuiy 
to  the  brain,  which  we  might  localise  and  describe ;  bnt  he  does  not 
take  into  account  that  the  loss  of  the  visual  centre  causes  not  only 
blindness  but  also  complete  loss  of  visual  ideation.  All  visnal 
memory  is  lost,  consequently  there  can  be  no  visual  ideation,  and 
thus  the  mind  is  affected.     An  injury  to  the  eye  may  cause  blindn< 


only,  t.e.,  loss  of  vision,  but  the  destruction  of  tlie  visnal  centre 
■canses  a  loss  of  all  the  atored-up  images  and  an  incapai'ity  of  visual 
imagination  ;  it  means  au  iujui'f  to  the  mind,  and  not  only  to  one  of 
its  seases.  His  Grace  mnat  he  awaj^  that  optic  sensation  depends 
not  only  on  the  fonnation  of  an  image  in  the  retina  but  o 
-centre  being  affected.  The  gronp  of  nerv-e-celU,  on  which  alone  the 
optic  nerve  reacts,  is  necessary  to  receive  visual  sonsation  to  form 
visnal  recollection  and  ideation. 

He  further  said :  Thongh  we  do  not  know  all  the  functions  of  the 
brain  wo  know  enough  to  declare  that  there  were  no  bi-ain-orjianB  for 
the  higher  functions  of  the  mind  ;  to  say  that  the  mind  was  a  ftmction 
of  the  brain  wonld  be  presumptuous  nonsense. 

What  His  Grace  wished  to  espress,  appears  to  me,  is  that  the 
mind  is  not  a  function  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  any  faculty  could 
not  be  a  function  of  some  organ.  I  will  not  argne  the  point  as  to 
the  correctness  of  calling  niiud  a  function,  and  the  Archbishop  may 
think  the  happiness  of  some  people  in  danger  were  they  told  it  was 
proved  to  bo  a  function  [  bnt  I  mnst  declare  my  inability  to  demon- 
strate mind  without  matter,  and  to  answer  the  question,  which  forniB 
the  title  of  this  paper,  unless  the  former  is  dependent  on  the  latter. 
It  wonld  be  beyond  the  scope  of  my  paper  to  discuss  what  mind  is, 
bat  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  that  its  faculties  are  dependent  on 
brain-centres,  and  to  determine  how  that  dependence  is  constituted. 
Of  course,  no  galvanic  cun-ect  can  demonstrate  directly  a  centre  of 
ideation,  but  its  elf  eels  give  us  the  physical  aspects  of  mental 
manifestation,  i.e.,  the  physiological  correlative  of  psychological 
actions. 

U  we  study  the  outward  visible  signs  of  our  mental  manife-s- 
tation,  i.e.,  the  physical  expression  of  our  thoughts,  the  movements 
which  occur  daring  certain  emotions,  and  which  muscles  ond  limbs 
are  called  into  action,  we  shall  find  that  only  fay  exciting  distinct 
regions  of  the  brain  can  the  same  movements  be  effected. 

For  instance,  the  emotion  of  joy,  in  its  physical  expression,  acts 
on  the  mouth  exclnsively  by  the  great  zygomatic  muscles,  drawing 
the  comers  of  tha  mouth  backwards  and  upwards.  The  upper  and 
lower  orbicnlui'  mascles  may  be  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  con- 
tracted and  the  cheeks  elevated.  Observing  the  expei-imenta  made 
by  physiologists,  we  find  that  by  escitation  of  a  distinct  area  of  the 
brain  the  same  moremeuts  have  occurred.  Following  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Darwin,  Dnchenne,  Sir  Chas.  Bell,  Piderit,  and 
MantegBzza,  we  notice  their  agreement  as  to  the  expression  of  this 
particular  emotion.  I  cannot  explain  the  reason  why  a  mental 
current  shoold  travel  on  the  same  lines  as  a  physical  current,  nor 
need  I  give  in  this  paper  the  various  localisations,  bnt  one  or  two 
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more  ozamples  may  serve  to  bHow  the  correctness  of  my  mode  of 
reasoning. 

No  acknowledged  psychological  system  has  ever  recognised  an 
elementary  faculty  for  the  desire  of  food  and  drink.  This  impulse 
was  referred  to  the  alimentary  organs  ;  yet  a  centre  has  been  found 
which  gives  rise  to  these  desires  and  causes,  when  diseased,  ravenons 
appetite  and  sitophobia,  certain  modes  of  insanity.  Electrical  irrita- 
tion of  this  centre  in  animals  causes  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
cheek-pouches  and  jaws,  phenomena  which  must  be  regarded  as 
indications  of  the  excitation  of  gustatory  sensation.  That  there  is 
a  centre  giving  rise  to  appetite  independent  of  the  state  of  the 
alimentary  organs  is  established,  because  sixty  years  ago  it  has  been 
localised  from  observation  in  the  same  region,  where  modem  physio- 
logists located  it  independently,  having  arrived  at  the  same  result 
by  experiment,*  When  observation  and  experiment  independently 
arrive  at  the  same  result,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  centre.  This  instinct  of  nutrition  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  which  incites  us  to  the  sensual  enjoyment  of  the 
palate,  is  independent  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Some  men  indulge 
rather  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Some  animals  store  up 
food,  an  act  which  requires  not  only  a  certain  state  of  the  alimentary 
organs  but  an  amount  of  reasoning  power,  which,  by  long  habits  and 
constant  practice  of  generations,  has  become  an  instinctive  action. 

However,  it  is  not  my  object  to  demonstrate  gustatory  sensation, 
but  to  show  that  the  experiments  made  by  physiologists  demonstrate 
the  physical  side  of  our  mental  actions.  What  else  could  occur 
during  excitation  of  the  gustatory  centre  but  a  movement  of  lips, 
tongue,  and  cheeks,  whether  the  excitation  be  sensation  through  the 
ordinary  senses  or  the  immediate  effect  of  an  electric  current. 

Without  entering  into  a  demonstration  of  centres  of  ideation, 
I  may  point  out  the  utility  of  a  study  of  the  physical  manifestations 
of  mental  actions,  i.e.,  the  study  of  the  expression  of  the  emotions. 
An  analysis  of  the  principles  of  pathognomy  may  prove  of  great 
value  to  mental  science.  Through  long  habit  we  have  learned  to 
judge  a  person  by  his  gestures  almost  instinctively,  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  the  laws  of  natural  mimicry — i.e.,  the  gestures,  attitudes, 
and  movements  by  which  men  and  animals  express  their  feelings — 
have  been  analysed.  **  Pathognomy  is  understood  by  animals  as  well 
as  by  men.  Its  language  is  universal.  It  accompanies  speech, 
strengthens  its   expressions,  and   supplies  the  defects  of   articulate 


•  See  Edinburgh    Phrenologxcal   Journal,   1823,    &c.,    and   David    Fenier*8 
Functiont  of  the  Brain,  1886. 
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flangna^e.  Its  laws  must  be  underatood  by  the  engmver,  painter, 
fc«CQlptor,  actor,  and  poet.  How  coald  they  exprees  othemiae 
J  modesty,  pradence,  few,  despair,  baaen-Css,  joy,  anger,  contempt, 
I  pride,  or  devotion.  The  aninial  or  mnn  has  no  time  to  deliberate  od 
1  the  manners  in  which  he  would  make  hia  feelings  and  hia  ideaa 
r  tiiiderstood  by  others.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  feelings  and 
ideas  arise,  they  are  written  on  the  exterior  in  characters  discernible 
by  all  the  world.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  feelings,  ideas, 
affections,  and  passions  are  manifested  by  suitable  espres^ions  accord- 
ing to  determinate  and  invai-iable  laws."     (Gall.) 

Bacon  already  pointed  ont  the  advantage  oE  a  study  of  the  form 
of  expression.  For  he  says  the  liu.oameuts  of  the  body  disclose  the 
disposition  and  inclination  of  (he  mind  in  general,  but  the  motions  of 
the  ooaotenance  do  not  only  so,  hnt  do  further  disclose  the  present 
hnmour  and  state  of  the  mind  or  will.  Fix  the  countenance  in  the 
pattern  of  a  particular  emotion,  in  a  look  of  anger,  wonder,  acorn, 
and  the  emotion,  whose  appearance  is  thus  indicated,  will  not  fail  to 
be  aronsed.  I  am  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the  localisation  of  faculties, 
but  as  their  physical  correlative  has  been  sacceasfully  fised,  it  appears 

tto  me  thoroughly  established,  that  the  separate  psychological  functions 
depend  on  separate  physiological  organs.  Of  course,  there  are  all  the 
Kigher  intellectual  operations,  which  do  not  admit  of  sach  a  demon- 
Kration,  not  having  anyoutward  physical  signs,  but  even  they  are  boand 
jho  laws  and  depend  on  the  conditions  of  certain  organs,  of  which  we 
■ra  still  ignorant. 
It  is  not  every  faculty  that  admits  of  such  easy  demonstration 
Bs  say — the  faculty  of  imitation,  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  actor 
.luid  the  mimic.  The  talent  of  mimicry,  of  imitating  the  gestures  of 
other  people,  is  one  that  is  born  with  mau,  and  though  it  can  be  im- 

^ proved,  it  is  not  to  be  acquired.  It  can  be  observed  in  idiots,  in 
Xnndmeo,  in  deaf  and  dumb  people,  in  people  who  have  nevei' 
Teoeived  the  slightest  instrnotion.  From  the  biographies  of  eminent 
sctore,  we  can  learn  that  the  majority  of  them  was  not  intended  for 
that  profession  at  all,  but  exhibited  a  talent  for  it  from  childhood. 

The  mimic  must  have  a  highly  developed  facial  nerve-centre,  for  tho 

imitation  of  the  gestures  by  means  of  the  facial  niuEclcs.     The  actor 

requires  also  a  highly  developed  speech-centre  for  the  imitation  of  the 

voice.     And  what  does  e;cpei'i mental  physiology  teach  us,  but  that  the 

_     two  are  intimately  connected,  their  close  relation  being  noted  by  many 


*  Bee  Ecner,  Loealitation  der  Ftmclii, 
1S81,  p.  56,  and  Ferrior,  op.  cit„  p.  Sb'J, 


n  der  Qrotthimrindt  dtt  MimcAgn, 
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Bnt  it  is  not  alone  the  quality  of  an  organ  whicH  influences  the- 
mental  manifestation,  bnt  also  the  quantity.  We  can  obBerre  in 
osmatic  animals  larger  olfactory  bulbs  and  tracts,  than  in  the  anofi* 
matics,  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  feebly  developed.  The  relatirvn 
of  size  and  intellectual  power  is  a  constant  fact  in  the  animal  kingdom^ 
The  difference  of  size  of  brain  is  so  great  as  to  affect  the  shape  of  f li'*> 
skull,  so  that  men  can  determine,  from  an  examination  of  the  brain- 
case  only,  to  what  species  its  owner  belonged  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  human 
skull,  from  what  race,  even  nation,  it  came.  What  meaning  lias- 
craniology,  as  understood  by  anatomists  and  anthropologists,  unless 
the  construction  of  the  skull  is  remarkably  proportionate  to  the  whole - 
anthropological  organisation  in  brutes  and  in  man.  Those  accidental 
secondary  prominences  refer  only  to  comparatively  rare  abnormities, 
as  every  scientific  man,  who  has  studied  the  subject,  will  admit*  We* 
know,  that  not  only  has  every  race  but  every  nation  a  certain  ^rpe 
of  skull.  Craniologists  even  distinguish  between  male  and  female- 
skulls.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  national  character 
varies.  If  then  the  skull-formation  and  character  vary  in  accordancp,. 
there  must  be  a  division  of  functions  in  the  brain,  though  we  cannot 
demonstrate  them  as  yet. 

The  difference  in  national  character  is  often  attributed  to  the 
varieties  of  custom,  habits  and  laws.  But  that  means  mistaking  the 
effect  for  a  cause.  We  have  heard  lately  a  good  deal  of  the  want  of 
taste  in  the  English  race.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  dwelt  on  it  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Art  Congress  last  year.  But  though  the 
nation  is  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  raise  its  standard  of  taste,  it  doesi 
not  succeed  all  at  once,  because  it  cannot  change  its  organisation.  It 
is  only  by  long  habit  and  by  constant  use  of  a  faculty  through  some 
generations,  that  the  same  becomes  innate. 

Bicferring  to  the  size  as  a  measurement  of  power,  other  conditions- 
being  equal,  we  notice  that  the  higher  the  animal,  the  more  progressive 
will  be  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  convolutions  will  increase  in 
size,  number,  and  complexity ;  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  uneqnal 
growth  of  some  parts  of  the  cortex.  Surely  this  fact  of  comparative 
anatomy  must  have  a  purpose.  The  increase  of  a  distinct  part  of  the 
brain  must  be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  larger  manifestation  of 
some  faculty,  just  as  we  have  observed  in  the  osmatics  increased 
olfactory  bulbs  and  tracts  going  together  with  a  superior  sense  of 
smell. 

Observe  the  successive  development  of  the  mind  in  infants.  It 
goes  in  harmony  with  the  successive  development  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  brain.  The  brain-case  at  first  assumes  a  roundness  compared 
with  the  square  appearance  of  later  periods.  It  is  also  devoid  of 
those  ups  and  downs,  protuberances  and  depressions,  which  do  not 
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merely  depend  on  the  fat  nnderlying  the  akin,  but  are  dne  to  the  shape 
of  the  bone.  As  to  the  mental  development,  it  is  nothing  new  that 
the  child  commences  to  observe  the  eiistence  of  objects,  without 
■listingoiEhing  nmny.  Later  on  the  child  loams  to  distingniBh  the 
quality  of  objects,  while  yet  it  has  no  idea  of  distance,  size,  and 
weight.  In  the  same  manner  the  langaitge  progresses.  At  fiivt, 
gonnda  ore  repeated  like  papa,  pnif-pafT,  &c.,  and  only  aftei*  long 
training  the  child  can  be  brought  to  understand  the  eipronsionn  of 
abetraot  tdeae. 

Thus  we  see  that  wc  can  lenm  more  from  an  analysis  of  the  uncnl- 
tivated  than  of  the  cultivated  miud.  However,  wo  shall  find  Bome 
difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  between  the  various  minds,  say,  the  mind 
of  a  civilised  man  and  the  mind  of  a  savage.  They  can  only  be 
Wpiarated  in  idea,  and  not  in  reality.  Both  are  the  expressions  oE 
their  own  organisalion,  and  a  civilined  man  somotimeB  acts  like  a  savage. 
The  reason  for  this  dis-harmony  lien  in  the  iiTegolar  development  of 
the  nerve-centres. 

It  is  with  the  senseK,  whose  nature  we  know  moat  perfectly,  that 
we  are  best  enabled  to  demonstrate  brain- centres,  i.e.,  that  different 
parts  of  the  brain  have  different  functions.  Of  the  visnal  centre  I 
liave  spoken.  The  exact  localisation  of  the  auditory  is  still  ondev 
diapnte,  but  so  maoh  is  certain  that  musical  genius  is  not  dependent 
on  a  highly  organised  auditory  apparatus  in  the  Urst  instance,  but  on 
a  greatly  developed  brain-centre.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
powers  of  a  painter.  To  distinguish  between  the  shades  of  colonr 
depends  pi^maHly  on  the  brain-centre.  Enough  observations  have 
been  made  to  determine  that  men  may  have  excellent  hearing,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  distinguish  two  sounds  but  an  octare  apart,  and 
in  the  same  way,  that  a  man  may  ha.ve  perfect  sight  and  yet  be  colour 
blind. 

If  there  were  no  special  centres  how  could  we  explain  the  trans- 
misaion  of  pecnliarities  of  character  from  parent  to  child.  Peculi- 
wities  of  character  are  no  more  than  modes  of  faculties,  and  they 
oould  not  be  transmitted  unless  we  Tiad  also  a  peculiarity  of  structure 
in  the  organ.  Instinct  is  innate ;  it  is  anterior  to  all  experience. 
Were  it  independent  of  an  organ,  o  f  a  nerve-centre,  how  should  we 
explain  its  transmission  ?  All  faculties  are  acquired  through 
adaptation ;  they  are  made  firm  through  habit  and  transferred  from 
generation  to  generation  by  heredity.  At  first,  consciousness  is 
necessary,  afterwards  it  is  not.  Have  we  or  have  we  not  any  ideas 
which  are  antecedent  and  independent  of  experience?  This  is  a 
question  which  has  been  asked  for  centuries.  Each  individnal  has 
ideas  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  experience.  They  are 
inherited  from  his  ancestors.     If  we  go  back  far  enough,  however,  we 
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shall  arrive  at  a  stage  where  each  individual  had  to  acquire  his  ideaR 
by  experience.  The  mind  is  not  a  tabula  rasa,  as  Aristotle  said,  on 
which  the  senses  and  experience  write,  but  it  contains,  as  Plato  said, 
certain  notions,  which  need  only  external  objects  and  certain  con- 
ditions to  awaken  them. 

Man  has  therefore  to  thank  his  parents  not  only  for  the  fortunes 
they  bequeath  him,  but  also  for  his  organisation.  True,  his  organi- 
sation wants  training.  He  cannot  make  use  of  it  immediately  after 
birth  as  animals  can.  Some  men  inherit  such  a  defective  organisation 
that  they  never  acquire  a  proper  reasoning  power.  Not  the  best 
training  imaginable  will  make  a  Socrates  of  an  average  costermonger, 
though  the  latter,  compared  with  his  own  surroundings,  may  appear 
intellectual.  This  is  the  great  argument  against  equality.  Socialism, 
as  meaning  the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  should 
have  our  sincerest  consideration,  but  in  its  perverted  practice,  as 
meaning  the  doctrine  of  equality,  we  must  reject  it. 

Man  is  bom  with  certain  predispositions,  and  whatever  his 
education  or  experience  may  be,  they  will  not  alter  them,  though 
they  may  modify  them.  The  question  is  only.  What  are  the  funda- 
mental dispositions  ?  Man,  viewed  in  his  present  state,  has  such  a 
complex  psychical  nature  that  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  elements  of  his  character,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has 
ever  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  science  of  character. 

Men  with  an  inherited  tendency  to  music,  poetry,  or  painting 
advance  in  their  line  with  a  mathematical  precision.  Of  course 
surrounding  conditions  have  an  influence,  but  they  do  not  explain 
the  origin  of  genius.  No  great  poet  has  ever  explained  the  process  by 
which  he  made  his  poems.  Some  time  ago  some  one  asked  the  great 
French  dramatists  how  they  accomplished  their  compositions,  but  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  answers  were  vague  and  uncertain,  and  more 
amusing  than  instructive.  Most  of  them  said,  to  write  a  lasting* 
drama,  genios  was  required,  and  those  who  did  not  say  so  showed  by 
the  description  of  their  proceedings  that  they  were  possessed  by  it. 
Thus  Eugene  Labiche  related  that  when  he  had  no  idea  he  bit  his 
finger-nails  and  invoked  Providence.  When  he  had  an  idea  he  still 
invoked  Providence,  but  with  less  fervour,  because  he  thought  he 
could  get  on  alone.  This  was  very  ungrateful,  but  exceedingly 
human.  In  one  respect  the  interrogation  proved  instructive.  It 
showed  that  authors  write  according  to  their  temperaments,  and  to 
write  a  merry  piece,  good  health  was  required.  In  other  words, 
authors  write  according  to  their  organisation ;  as  the  state  of  their 
organisation,  so  will  be  their  work. 

Genius  is  almost  in  every  instance  partial,  and  limited  to  the 
exaltation  of  a  few  faculties,  which  it  could  not  be  were  the  organ  of 
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Tiiiitd  singlo.     Besides,  genius  most  freqaently  appears  at  an  early 
age,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  it  ia  a.  gift  of  Nature. 

Wbat  is  the  difference  between  talent  and  geaius?  The  one  is 
conscious  of  its  powei-s,  and  knows  "  how  "  and  "  why  "  it  arrived  at 
conclnsions ;  the  other  neither  knows  "how"  nor  "why." 
Talent  discovers  and  reproduces  ;  g^uioa  invents  and  creates.  Talent 
has  its  definite  aims;  genius  has  uone.  Talent  reasons  logically;  so 
does  genius.  Bat  ordinary  people  cannot  always  see  the  logic;  they 
cannot  ulways  pereeive  the  link  that  connects  the  works  of  the  genius 
with  previous  productions.  The  works  of  genius  are  therefore  seldom 
well  received  by  their  own  generation,  and  often  not  undei-stood 
even  by  tbe  next.  People  laughed  at  Wagner's  "  Music -Dramas," 
and  at  his  "Leitmotivos,"  but  gradually  they  come  to  understand 
tfaat  his  dramas  are  products  of  art  built  upon  a  system  ;  not  like  so 
many  operas — a  mere  sti'iug  of  airs  without  any  connection  to  each 

As  already  remarked.  Genius  owes  his  existence  to  the  exaltation 
of  some  particular  sense  or  intellectual  faculty.  In  other  respects  he 
is  an  ordinary  mortal,  especially  mben  he  is  free  from  inspiration. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  men  of  genius  are  often  vain.  Heine 
says,  "  Muu  is  the  vainest  of  animals,  and  the  poet  is  the  vainest  of 
men."  He  probably  referred  to  himself.  Aristotle  thought  men 
owed  their  greatness  to  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  attributed  the 
greatnesa  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  Socrates,  Empedoclee,  and 
Plato,  to  physical  agencies.  No  doubt  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  brain  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
mind,  and  any  irregularity  in  its  working  hns  an  immediate  effect  on 
mental  manifestation.  Plato  considered  mndness  a  benefit  conferred 
by  the  gods,  for  do  not  the  prophets  of  Delphos  and  Dodona  great 
services  when  delirious,  while  they  are  of  no  use  when  free  from 
excitement.  More  explicit  still  is  ilemocritos :  "  Excludit  sanos 
Helicone  poetas." 

What  we  want  to  know  is,  what  are  the  causes  of  character  ?  In 
what  elementary  quality  does  a  gonins  excel?  We  want  to  know  the 
laws  of  development  and  organisation  of  impulses,  the  susceptibility 
to  motive.  What  are  the  laws  by  which  ambition,  pride,  or  envy, 
selfishness  or  sympathy,  exert  their  influence  on  man.  Fo:t^Pxample, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  motive  of  Mr,  Gladstone's 
conversion  to  Home  Bule.  His  opponents  attribute  it  to  the  love 
of  power,  which  he  wishes  to  retain  at  any  price.  The  love  of 
power,  according  to  their  opinion,  is  the  predominating  faculty  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  organisation.  His  friends  again  say  it  is  sympathy, 
that  ifl  the  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  character.  He  cannot 
bear  to  see  the  sufferings  of  people,  and  this  was  his  motive  for 
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interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Bulgaria,  Oreece,  and  Italy.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  analyse  the  character  of  eminent  men  P 

The  strength  and  arrangement  of  the  impulses  differ  in  every 
man  ;  but  if  we  look  at  history  we  shall  find  that  the  same  impulses 
guided  men  a  thousand  years  ago  which  guide  them  to-day,  and  if  we 
look  at  nations  we  find  that  the  majority  is  guided  by  a  common 
impulse,  which,  together  with  others,  forms  the  national  character. 

Why  should  genius  be  so  closely  allied  to  madness  P  Why  does  a 
change  of  brain  cause  a  change  of  character  P  No  doubt  because  the 
impulses  which  form  the  elements  of  character  depend  on  certaiii 
nerre-centres.  The  power  of  manifestation  of  the  faculties  varies 
with  every  change  in  the  state  of  the  material  organs,  and  we  see 
faculties  constantly  disturbed  by  injuries  to  the  brain.  Thus  we  can 
account  for  an  insane  delusion  which  is  limited.  Its  cause  lies  in  a 
diseased  centre  of  ideation.  Many  of  the  acts  of  the  insane  are 
no  more  than  the  convulsive  expression  of  disordered  nerve-centres. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  still  so  ignorant  of  the  disorders 
of  man's  nature.  What  do  we  know  of  insanity  P  Very  little,  and 
almost  nothing  of  the  stages  ascending  to  it.  How  many  crimes  are 
committed  during  the  early  and  unrecognised  stages  preliminary  to 
insanity. 

No  one  will  to-day  deny  that  we  are  bom  with  certain  predisposi- 
tions to  our  future  character.  No  one  will  assert  that  all  men  come 
into  the  world  alike.  A  little  observation  shows  us  that  some  men 
have  a  decided  capacity  for  certain  pursuits  apart  from  all  training. 

What  do  we  know  of  the  dispositions  of  a  criminal  P  What  do  we 
know  of  criminal  nature  P  How  many  of  those  who  speak  of  moral 
responsibility  have  studied  pathology  P  In  some  books  the  importance 
is  pointed  out  of  an  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  union  between  mind  and 
body,  and  into  the  influence  they'  have  on  one  another.  Yet  in 
practical  life,  when  the  responsibility  of  an  offender  is  in  question,  as 
little  investigation  is  made  as  if  the  relations  had  no  actual  existence. 
Surely  a  man  "whose  face  is  deformed,  who  has  a  badly-formed 
angular  head,  who  is  deficient  in  vital  energy,  who  is  sluggish,  and 
whose  intellect  is  defective,  who  owes  his  criminal  inclination  to  the 
inherited  tendency  of  his  forefathers  and  to  the  surroundings  of  a 
thieves'  quarter,  who  is  ignorant,  as  the  result  of  neglect,  and  has 
perhaps  in  addition  some  bodily  disease,"*  cannot  be,  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  as  responsible  as  a  healthy  individnal 
who  kills  from  a  wounded  sense  of  honour  or  from  a  feeling  of 
superior  strength,  who  appropriates  other  people's  goods  from  a 
disinclination   to  regular   work,   or  who  extracts  money  from  the 

*  Maudslej :  Meapofuihility  in  Mental  Disease. 
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pooketfl  of  the  ignorant  by  stnrting  bogus  companies  or  some  other 
deceiving  enterprise.  Yet  the  d«scription  given  fits  the  habitual 
criminal,  and  it  ia  he  who  is  the  greatest  nuisance  to  the  nnthoritiea 
and  the  Govemtnent's  pnrse,  for  he  retnma  regnlai'ly  to  the  four 
walls  which  have  become  by  prescription  his  home. 

Though  I  am  fully  aware  that  Society  must  protect  herself 
Bgatnst  all  offendera  and  does  not  admit  any  degree  of  responsibility, 
but  panishcB  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  I  appeo.!  to  the 
stadent  of  mental  science  to  etndy  oriminal  nature.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prevention  of  crime,  but  he  ought  to  know  its  nature. 

Of  course,  if  our  faculties  were  independent  of  physiological 
organs  there  could  be  no  questioii  of  responsibility,  but  they  are  not 
independent.  Unfortunately,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  diepositiona 
can  be  transmitt^  from  parent  to  child,  and  aa  the  true  artist  or 
poet  80  is  the  true  criminal  bom.  We  find  in  criminals  the  degree 
of  controlling  power  deficient,  as  if  the  faculties  had  lost  their 
equilibrium.  But  if  the  separate  psychological  fonotions  did  not 
require  separate  physiological  oi-g^ins  we  should  not  find  the  will- 
power twilled. 

As  pointed  out,  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  criminal  responsibility. 
All  I  wish  to  demonstrate  is  the  dependence  of  the  psychological 
functions  on  physiological  oi'gauB,  From  what  I  have  described  it 
ia  evident  that  they  are  dependent.  But  when  we  come  to  the  details, 
that  18,  to  the  localisation  of  centres  of  ideation,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  onr  present  means  do  not  suffice  to  deraouBtrato  them.  I  have 
shown  the  only  mode  that  I  think  possible  by  which  we  may  discover 
the  Beat  of  the  psychological  functions.  To  expect  that  physiologists 
will  succeed  to  locate  any  faculty  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current 
would  be  Utopian.  Yet  that  was  the  object  which  Hitiig,  Fritsch, 
and  Ferrier  had  in  view  when  they  experimented  on  the  brain- 
sarfaca.  No  physical  operation  ivill  ever  demonstrate,  say,  the  centre 
for  "sympathy,"  a  faculty  so  predominant  in  some  men  and  so 
deficient  in  others.  All  that  can]  be  expected  and  all  that  the 
experimental  physiologists  have  effected  is  certain  movements.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold  that,  because  the 
physiologists  of  to-day  do  not  succeed  iu  directly  demonstrating 
centres  of  ideation  that  there  are  none.  The  fact  is,  that  their 
appliances  are  insufficient,  and  their  mode  of  experimenting  will 
never  succeed  nnless  they  can  invest  the  galvanic  current  with 
supernatural  powers.  Neither  do  I  agree  with  those  pathologists 
who  hold  that,  as  the  loss  or  disease  of  a  cerlatn  part  of  the  brain  in 
their  patients  does  not  cause  any  visible  defect  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  higher  psychological  functions,  the  theory  of  the  localisation  of 
tli9  facnltiea  has  no  foundation, 
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Such  an  idea  presumes  that  a  complex  faculty  can  be  tHe  property 
of  a  gronp  of  nerve-cells,  while  in  reality,  as  I  have  pointed  oat 
frequently  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  only  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute a  disposition  can  reside  there,  and  may  be  called  into  action 
when  the  necessary  conditions  arise.  Man,  who  is  at  the  top  of  the 
animal  world,  and  who  has  no  recollection  as  to  the  length  of  his 
existence,  has  such  a  complex  organisation  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  analyse  his  nature.  What  we  believe  to  be  the 
element  of  his  character  may  be  still  far  from  it.  Even  chemistry,  a 
science  which  admits  of  comparatively  easy  demonstration,  is  not  sure 
whether  its  assumed  elements  are  such.  What  then  with  man  whose 
origin  is  so  obscure.  How  difficult  is  the  tracing  of  his  mental 
development. 

Without  examination  of  the  progressive  stages  of  the  mind  in  the 
animal  world,  I  fear  we  shall  never  come  to  see  the  nature  of  each 
faculty. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  some  of  the  views  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed  in  this  paper.  To  understand  Human  Nature  we  most  study 
physiology.  Speculations  not  based  on  physical  science  must  be 
futile.  Though  some  of  my  statements  might  not  be  "  positive  "  in 
the  sense  of  Comte,  tbey  are  based  on  scientific  researches  and  are 
open  to  criticism. 

I  hold  that  man  is  bom  with  determined  p re-dispositions,  that  he 
does  not  acquire  them  after  birth.  He  may  be  born  for  good  or  evil, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  both.  He  may  modify  his  nature  but  he  cannot 
completely  alter  it.  Without  physiological  organs  psychological 
functions  are  impossible.  That  the  elementary  dispositions  depend 
on  the  organisation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  otherwise  they  would  not 
be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  nor  would  there  be  a 
national  character.  In  other  words,  men  are  endowed  to  a  certain 
degree  with  the  qualities  essential  to  human  nature  and  the  differences 
observable  ai*e  not  due  to  the  influence  of  accidental  causes  after  birth. 
The  accidental  causes  may  have  a  modifying  influence  but  they  will 
not  destroy  the  original  quality.  The  impressions  on  the  external 
senses  are  only  in  a  degree  the  source  of  our  ideas.  We  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  elements  of  the  mind,  neither  as  to  what  constitatea 
an  independent  faculty.  I  consider  memory  to  be  the  property  of  the 
whole  brain  and  not  dependent  on  any  particular  nerve-centre.  One 
may  have  a  perfect  memory  for  music  and  a  bad  memory  for  names, 
an  indifferent  one  for  figures,  and  an  excellent  one  for  faces.  Neither 
do  I  think  that  judgment  requires  a  separate  physiological  organ.  A 
painter's  judgment  on  pictures  is  more  valuable  to  me  than  that  of  a 
mathematician.  Imagination  is  not  dependent  on  any  organ,  it  exists 
when  a  faculty  is  greatly  exalted.      The  imaginative   powers  of  a 
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mnsician  differ  from  those  of  a  poet.     There  can   be  no  in  dividual 
centre  for  it. 

An  anatomical  demonstration  of  nerve-centres  I  hold  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  convolntions  do  not  show  any  anatomical  divisions  so  that 
centres  can  be  pointed  out.  Yet,  considering  the  brain  as  the  organ 
of  thonght,  it  cannot  be  one  centre,  but  must  be  a  congeries  of  centres 
to  make  the  great  variety  and  diversity  of  talents  possible,  which 
distinguish  the  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

I  see  nothing  repulsive  in  the  idea  that  the  faculties  should  be 
dependent  on  nerve-centres.  Only  such  men  could  object  to  the  idea 
who  imagine  that  a  centre  gives  ajo.  impulse  and  necessitates  an  action, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  as  yet  demonstrated.  If  a  man  can 
inherit  weak  or  strong  lungs,  little  or  powerful  limbs,  why  should  the 
brain  be  made  an  exception  P  Everybody  brings  with  him  into  the- 
world  certain  tendencies  and  characteristics  derived  from  his  parents, 
and  ancestors,  and  thus  his  life  is  to  a  certain  extent  predetermined. 
I  repeat  *'  to  a  certain  extent "  because  Hnman  Nature  can  be  modified 
and  is  modified  principally  by  three  factors: — (1)  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  surroundings,  soil,  climate,  wealth,  and  Hhe  society 
in  which  man  lives;  (2)  by  education,  that  is  the  training  of  th& 
mind,  and  (3)  by  experience. 

No  system  or  theory  of  the  mind  could  be  more  than  a  speculation 
as  long  as  mind  was  thought  to  be  a  substance  independent  of  matter^ 
Recent  researches  prove,  however,  not  only  the  alliance  between  mind 
and  body,  but  also  the  fact  that  nerve-centres  are  the  condition  for  the 
manifestation  of  thought,  and  that  separate  psychological  f auctions, 
require  separate  physiological  organs. 


SYMPOSIUM— WHAT    TAKES    PLACE    IN  VOLUNTARY 

ACTION  ? 

I. — By  J.  S.  Makn,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

In  philosophical  discussion,  especially  where  it  verges  on  moral 
philosophy,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  define  your  terms.  Bat 
the  term  *'  voluntary  action  "  has  numei*ous  meanings,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  much  it  may  here  be  taken  to  include.  There  is  (1) 
the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Aristotle  and  moral  philosophers  gene- 
rally, *'  that  action  which  originates  with  the  agent  himself,  he 
having  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  concerned." 
Here  the  term  is  confined  to  the  conscious  action  of  the  rational 
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agent.  There  is  (2)  the  wider  use  of  ordinary  empirical  pajohologyy 
conscious  action  [whether  wholly  determined  by  canses  outside  tihe 
agent  or  containing  an  element  contributed  by  himself  and  not 
reducible  under  the  law  of  causation],  as  contrasted  with  automaiio, 
purely  reflex  action.  This  (leaving  out  the  metaphysical  question  of 
determinism)  would  include  all  action  of  human  beings  and  the 
higher  animals  other  than  that  which  is  merely  reflex.  And  there  is 
the  wider  use  of  the  term  by  Wundt,  which,  in  fiict,  covers  all  action 
that  is  conscious  at  all,  and  includes  such  action  in  all  beings  down  to 
the  Protozoa.  Now  it  is,  I  presume,  with  the  second  sense  that  we 
are  now  primarily  concerned.  Tl^  first — apart  from  metaphysioal 
questions  as  to  the  Ego  and  the  Reason — may  be  subsumed  under  the 
second,  and  so  described  as  not  to  raise  these  metaphysical  questions. 
What  I  hope  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  connection  between  the  second 
and  the  third,  following  Wundt,  so  as  to  get  some  kind  of  basis 
for  the  subsequent  discussion. 

Of  the  descriptions  of  voluntary  action,  I  will  take  Professor 
Bain's  (*' Mental  and  Moral  Science,"  p.  318  ^e^.).  The  elements 
of  voluntai|y  action  are  spontaneous  movement  and  perception.  The 
infant  learns  by  experience  that  certain  spontaneous  movements 
relieve  pain  ;  the  representation  of  the  relief  is  associated  with  that 
of  the  movement.  The  pain  suggests  the  relief,  the  relief  suggests 
the  movement ;  and  so  the  movement  of  relief,  rather  than  any  other, 
takes  place.  So  soon  as  the  relief  begins  to  be  attained,  the  effort  to- 
wards it  is  further  stimulated  by  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  partial 
attainment ;  while  efforts  which  prove  unsuccessful  are  discouraged 
by  the  pain  they  occasion,  this  action  being  merely  physical,  and 
standing  quite  apart  from  the  co-operation  of  conscious  effort.  This, 
I  think,  is  the  simplest  possible  description  of  the  elementary  process 
of  volition  as  conceived  from  the  ordinary  Empiricist  standpoint. 

In  a  more  developed  stage  of  consciousness  an  end  is  desired  in 
consequence  of  previous  experience.  The  image  of  the  end  sets 
up  an  uneasiness,  to  use  Locke's  term — an  uneasiness  which,  thongh 
commonly  called  desire,  is  really  incipient  and  fragmentary  will. 
Ideas  associated  with  the  end  are  called  up  until  we  reach  one 
associated  with  present  motor  action ;  then  the  action  follows.  In  a 
more  complex  case  there  are  many  such  series  of  ideas  interfering  at 
various  points  with  each  other's  realisation.  One  series  prevails, 
frequently  (I  think  the  Empiricist  must  admit)  for  no  precisely 
assignable  reason  ;  we  can  say,  *'  The  strongest  motive  prevails,"  and 
assign  reasons  as  to  why  it  may  have  been  the  strongest,  but  there 
is  no  precise  account  possible,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  our  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  such  an  account  will  probably  decrease  with  the 
increase  of  our  psychological  knowledge. 


I  think,  then,  we  nifty  take  it  as  the  Empiricist  view  that — 

(1)  The  germ  of  volition  ia  in  spontaneity  of  nervous  action  ; 

(2)  The  procese  of  volition  ia  the  resolt  of  the  association  of 

eKperiences  of  the  results  of  these  spontaneons  motor- 
actions  with  relief  from  pain  or  attainment  of  pleasure 
— the  latter,  as  Locke  held,  working  throuf^h  the 
former ; 

(3)  The  "desire"  which   is   the  b^;inniiig  of   volition — the 

"  wish  for  the  end  "  which  precedes  choice  of  the  means 
— is  itself  incipient  and  fragmentary  will,  "  spontaneity," 
At  least   Professor  Bain,  as  I  nnderatand  his  paper  in 
our   Symposium  of   last  year,  would    extend  the  term 
"  Will  "  BO  as  to  cover  the  preliminary  desire. 
Bat  the  accounts  vary  in  the  stress  laid  od  "  spontaneity."     In  no 
^tase  does  the  Empiricist  regard  it  as  uncaused  or  "  eausa  rut,"  "  spou- 
taneona,"  in  the  popular  sense.     Ee  regards  its  action  simply  as  a 
«ase  of  causation,  in  which  he  declines  to  assign  the  precise  ant«08' 
dent     In  some  accounts — those  treated  of  by  Mr.  Q.  II.  Lewes  in 
his  chapters  on  animal  automatism  {Physical   Bcuii   of  Mind) — we 
have  not  even  tiiis  hesitation.     The  centrally- initiated  "spontaneooa  " 
action  is  regarded    not  only  as  set    up  independently  of  conscioDB- 
nesa  by  external  stimuli,  but  as  due  simply  to  these,  plus  previously 
stored-up   energy  received   from   without;    and   consciousness  is  a 
mere    spectator    which    has    nothing   to   do  with    the   action,   and 
which  would,  indeed,   more    properly  be  described  as  an  incidental 
bye-product  in  certain    complex    cases    of    the    transformation  of 
energy.      In    ordinary  Empiricist   psychology,  however,    conscious- 
ness is  itself  treated  as  one  of  the   links  in  the  chain  of  causation — 
a  factor  along  with  others,  but  determined  equally  with  them  by 
external  antecedents. 

Now,  I  Ihink  there  is  this  difficulty  in  accepting  the  antomatists' 
\iew  of  the  case,  that,  aa  Wundt  has  pointed  out,  our  notion  of  force 
is  derived  from  oar  consciousness  of  voluntary  action.  We  see 
-changes  ta.king  place,  and  we  refer  them  to  "  powers  "  or  "  forces  " 
which  wo  conceive  as  analogous  to  the  activity  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  ourselves.  We  have  no  right  to  do  so,  but  we  do  it  all 
the  same,  and  we  are  nut  justified  in  interpreting  this  ultimate  fact 
of  consciou-sness — the  consciousness  of  exertion  of  efEort — by  the  less 
known  facts  of  changes  in  bodies,  made  up  as  they  are  largely  of 
inferences.  It  is  the  Matenalist's  error  in  another  form ;  we  find 
that  mental  changes  go  along  with  certain  material  changes,  bat  we 
are  not  entitled  to  say  that  the  mental  changes  are  only  a  mode  of  the 
material,  because  the  material    changes    themselves    are  ultimately 
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reducible   to  expression  in  terms  of  mind ;  they  are  "  phenomena,'*' 
made  np  of  sensations  and  rudimentary  inferences.     So  we  are  not 
entitled   to  resolve  an  ultimate  fact    of    conscionsness — voluntary 
action — into  material  changes  which  are  themselves  explained  only^ 
by    it.      This    view,  then,   may  be  dismissed.     But  the  ordinary 
Empiricist  statement  is  open  to  the  objection  that  Wundt  has  pointed 
out  in  all  associationist  psychology,  that  it  makes  no   distinction 
between  association  and  apperception.    The  associations  that  we  know 
to  be  only  associations,  with  no  voluntary  co-operation  on  our  part — 
or  rather,  as  I  suppose  Wundt  would  maintain,  with  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  it,  the  associations  I  mean  experienced  in  a  dream,  or  an 
idle  hour,  or  in  some  abnormal  bodily  states — "run  on"  indefinitely ;. 
and  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  active  reaction  on  any  one  of  the 
presentations ;  they  come  up  from  the  background  of  sub-conscious- 
ness,  we  usually  cannot  tell  how.     And  in  proportion  as  "  the  will  '*" 
in  the  ordinary  sense  is  weak,  so  these  associations  are  more  lawless- 
(apparently)  and  erratic.     But  in  willing  we  are  conscious  of  an  active 
reaction ;   we  hold  and   fix  presentations ;   we  follow  up  associated 
presentations  and  construct  the  series  meant  to  be  realised  in  action- 
Still  more  so  in  that  complex  but  imperfect  volition  we  call  "  desire.'*' 
There  is  that  kind  of  process  of  connecting  something  among  the  mass 
of  our  presentations  with  the  end  and  the  motor-action,  that  insistence 
on  the  end  and  distinction  of  it  from  other  ends  which  the  a  priori 
schools  would  call  "  making  the  end  my  end,"  and  distinguishing  it 
from  the  **  mere  solicitations,"  as  Professor  T.  H.  Green  called  them,, 
which  are  present  to   consciousness,   but  not    acted   upon.      This- 
reaction,  noticeable  especially  in  rational  voluntary  action  (irpocupeii)^ 
exists  also  in   any  voluntary  action — that  is,  in   any  motor-action 
accompanied   by   consciousness.      It  is   here    that  the   **  Will "    of" 
Professor  Bain   connects   with   the   **  Will "   of    Wundt — which    is- 
Professor  Bain's  "  Spontaneity "  acting  in  perception  as  well  as  in- 
muscular  action. 

To  Wundt  all  distinct  perception  implies  a  reaction  on  the  pei*- 
ceptive  organs  concerned,  of  some  central  organ  not  further  specifi- 
able at  present — the  organ  of  apperception.  This  reaction  takes 
an  assignable  and  measurable  time,  and  raises  the  presentation  which 
is  distinctly  perceived,  to  that  degree  of  distinctness  which  separates 
it  from  the  vast  background  of  presentations  just  above  the  "  liminal 
intensity,"  and  from  the  vaster  multitude  of  those  whose  intensity  is. 
infinitesimal,  and  which  are  for  practical  purposes  out  of  conscious- 
ness altogether.  It  results  in  a  rudimentary  judgment,  or  at 
any  rate  in  a  recognition  of  the  relation  between  two  terms ;  the 
perceived  presentation,  and  some  part  of  the  remaining  content 
of  consciousness,  which   latter  we  may  summarise  as   either   "  the- 
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;go"  or  "objective  reality."  And  it  is  this  which  diatin^iBheB 
it«  product  from  the  results  of  association,  these  being,  howevop, 
the  material  oa  which  it  works.  Voluntary  action  in  abort, 
in  its  aimpleet  form,  is  oonsi;iouB  reaction  on  presentations  which 
aet  np  mnscnlar  action.  Such  conscious  reaction  is,  however, 
known  by  eiperiment  to  take  place  in  all  (ordinarily  so-called) 
perception :  and  we  may  therefore  regard  the  former  as  only  ft 
pecnliar  case  of  the  latter.  That  "  concentration  of  oonscioca* 
URsa  on  a  dettirod  object,"  which  Profensor  Sorley  regarded  as  a 
chftraoteristio  of  desire  and  will  in  his  paper  in  onr  Symposiam 
last  year,  is  in  fact  only  a  strong  form  of  the  reaction  which  is 
ftpperception. 

Now  this  "  spontaneity  "  or  "  reaction  "  is  itself  excited  by  some 
external  cause,  and  it  adds  something  to  the  presentation  on  which  it 
actn.  It  raises  the  intensity  of  this  latter  at  the  expense,  it  may  be, 
of  alternative  presentations,  which  are  parts  of  alternative  courses  of 
BCtion.  Does  this  necessarily  imply  the  Determinist  doctrine  P  I 
confess  I  do  not  think  that  it  does,  I  cannot  see  that  the  energy  which 
is  assigned  to  the  organ  of  apperception  must  necessarily  either  come 
oat  of  food  or  he  transmitted  by  inheritance.  Nor  can  I  see  that  the 
"  Conservation  of  Energy  "  even  in  the  material  world  is  anything' 
more  than  a  convenient  mode  of  expressing  an  equivalence  of 
quantity  which  having  been  fonnd  to  hold  good  in  a  great  many 
cases,  is  inferred  ta  he  valid  universally.  And  aa  we  do  not 
know  and  cannot  conceive  the  relation  between  the  two  sides — 
material  and  mental — -of  the  one  world  which  it  ia  now  the  fashion 
to  posit,  we  are  surely  not  compelled  to  argue,  Because  the  sum 
of  energy  in  the  physical  world  ia  constant,  therefore  the  sum 
of  whatever  corresponds  to  it  in  the  mental  world  is  constant 
too.  In  short,  if  anyone  likes  to  revive  the  ancient  notion  of  an 
objectively  unpredictable  element  in  the  physical  world,  I  do  not  see 
how  his  statement  can  be  distinctly  disproved;  still  less  can  it  be 
disproved  about  the  mental  world,  about  which  our  knowledge  is  80 
very  much  less.  In  the  physical  world  there  is  no  particular  reason 
for  assuming  such  an  element  (though  1  believe  the  possibility  of  its 
presence  has  been  suggested  by  mathematicians)*  ;  in  the  mental 
world  there  are  more  reasons — the  (apparent)  testimony  of  con- 
Bciouaness,  the  requirements  of  moral  theory,  the  absence  of  evidence 
of  any  precise  dependence  ot  mental  force  on  food,  race,  health, 
OT  other  physical  causes.  In  the  obscurity  of  consciousness  below 
the  "  liminal  intensity,"  and  in  the  almost  equal  obscurity  which 
flnrronnds  the  "organ    of    apperception,"    there  is  plenty  of   room 


*  See  a  paper  bj  M.  Janet  in  the  Conletnporari/Setr 
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for  a  self-determining  will  if    otHer  reasons  make  the  hypotliesis 
desirable. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  snch  a  will  in  the  sense  of 
E[ant  or  Professor  T.  H.  Green :  we  can  scarcely  find  it  in  the  infant^ 
much  less  in  the  zoophyte,  or  the  infusorium.     There  is  evidence  that 
there  is  something  which  reacts,  which  is  made  to  react  by  external 
causes,  though  not  deriving  its  force  from  them,  nor — so  far  as  we  jet 
know — from  assignable  physical  sources  altogether  if  at  all,  and  the 
mode  of  whose  reaction  at  any  given  time  is  certainly  unpredictable 
practically,  possibly  unpredictable  ideally.     Out  of  many  and  com- 
plicated reactions  there  grows  up  what  we  call  *'  the  Ego,"  and  as  the 
Ego  grows  its  action  comes  to  be  more  and  more  definite,  coherent^ 
and  predictable.     This  primitive  reaction,  in  short,  seems  to  me  the 
ultimate  matter,  the  '*  Urstoff  "  of  the  Ego ;  so  that  moral  psychology 
may  perhaps  return  to  the  position  of  Aristotle ;  to  whom  the  moral 
agent,  at  first  indeterminate  and  with  mere  tendencies  and  capaoitie8» 
gradually  converts  those  tendencies  and  capacities  into  habits,  and 
makes    his    action  increasingly — though  never  entirely — regular, 
predictable,  and  rational. 


II. — By  Pasco  Daphne,  LL.B. 


What  is  voluntary  action  for  me  ?   How  do  I  analyse  my  notion  of  it  P 

The  qualification  **  Voluntary  "  seems  to  involve  the  notion  of  a 
contrary,  "  Involuntary  action,"  and  these  two  to  involve  the  neutral 
unqualified  notion  of  "  Action  "  merely. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  we  shall  find  in  "action"  pure  and  simple 
some  central  or  root-notion,  where  name  and  thing  meet  in  our  expe- 
rience in  their  simplest  form  ;  and  then  in  settling  what  that  is  for  us, 
we  may  get,  at  all  events,  at  a  notion  what  for  us  (for  our  conscious- 
ness) takes  place  in  "  action." 

Now,  what  is  **  action  "  for  us  (as  object  thought  of)  in  its  simplest 
shape  P  I  think  the  root-notion  is  that  of  a  physical  change,  condi- 
tioned in  part  doubtless  upon  other  physical  changes,  but  differing 
from  all  other  physical  changes  in  this,  viz.,  that  we  assume  a 
condition  sine  qua  non,  which  is  not  known  to  be  physical,  and 
which  indeed  is  assumed  not  to  he  physical,  i.e.,  in  ordinary  parlance, 
**  a  will." 

The  simplest  case  is  movement  of  the  immediate  physical  sur- 
roundings we  are  moat  conscious  of,  i.e.,  of  some  part  of  our  body, 
hich  movement  we  consider  in  retrospect  as  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
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conditioned  npon  an  exercise  of  intelligent  will,  a  choice  made  bj" 
the  "  aelf  "  (the  conaciousness-in-continuation)  which  always  escapea 
OB  in  analysis  and  invCRtiy^ation,  but  vrhose  pi'oseniw  v/o  cannot  help 
assuming  and  affirnuag  in  practice  -,  the  somewhat  which  supplies  the 
cxmdition  without  which,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  affirmed,  me 
are  absolutely  rudderless.  This  notion,  which  each  of  us  has  of  a 
connection  between  the  exercise  of  choice  in  his  own  conscionsnesn 
and  its  result,  is  carried  orer  naturally  and  legitimately  enough  to 
similar  events  which  are  accounted  for,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  "self"  with  similar  attributes 
conditioning  the  changes  of  like  physical  bodies,  i.e.,  our  fellow-men. 
Now,  if  this  be  true — and  I  think  it  is — "  Action  "  and  "  Volun- 
tary Action"  are  synonymous  terms.  Voluntary  neither  adds  to  nor 
aubtracts  from  the  root-notion,  bat  it  is  involved  in  it. 

This,  however,  deals  with  aotion  in  its  root  form  (notion  and  word) 
merely. 

The  name  is  carried  over,  and  with  it,  implicitly  the  notion 
(tboDgh  in  what  order  I  do  not  pretend  to  say)  to  the  i-esults  of 
wbat  we  call  "  purely  physical  conditions,"  as  when  we  speak  of 
cbemical  agents  and  re-agents,  the  action  of  the  ice  on  rocks,  of  a 
lever  on  the  weight  movei),  and  so  on.  Here,  looking  at  similarity 
in  practical  effect,  ordinary  language  carried  over  the  word  and 
ordinary  thought  at  one  time,  the  root-notion  that  all  changes  tn 
the  physical  world  were  conditioned  upon  a  "self,"  a  choosing 
self,  resident  in  some  of  the  physical  conditions,  and  similar  in 
to  the  choosing  self,  involved  in  our  notions  of  our  own 
acts.  In  using  the  word  in  this  connection,  however,  the 
student  of  physical  science  now  consciously  and  of  purpose  abstracts 
from  this  root-notiou,  and  so  takes  the  word  as  practically  synono- 
mous  with  "  resaltant,"  of  physical  conditions  abstracted  from  all 
else,  i.e..  Action,  with  Agent  thrown  out  of  account. 

This  is  doubtless  legitimate,  if  the  abstraction  is  recognised  and 
acknowledged,  but  it  is  well  to  ke-ep  ourselves  reminded  that  the 
condition  sine  qua.  non  of  all  such  phenomena,  whatever  name  wo 
choose  to  give  it,  has  escaped  frorn  the  analysis  just  as  does  the 
equally  indispensable  "self  "  trota  the  analysis  of  oar  own  voluntary 
actions. 

And  now  having  by  this  abstraction  constituted  an  apparently 
Mivolnntary  or  nOTt-voluntary  action  (an  action  without  an  Agent), 
arises  the  necessity  for  tacking  on  the  word  "  voluntary"  to  restore 
the  mutilated  notion,  and  express  "  action-cum- Agent "  when  that  is 
intended. 

Before  saying  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  on  the  process  of 
Tolnntai^  Aotion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  two  or  three  connections 
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in  wliicli  the  expression  '*  Inyolnntarj  Action  *'  is  frequently  lOLsed, 
with  more  show  of  apparent  reason,  6.^.,  sleep-walking,  a  start  of 
surprise  and  its  consequences,  a  fall  oyer  an  obstacle,  or  consequent 
on  weakness ;  also  moyements  resulting  from  real  physical  compnU 
sion,  as  where  one  man  is  driven  against  a  second  by  a  push  from  a 
third  (wLere  the  "  action  "  may  be  really  that  of  the  third  man). 

All  of  these,  however,  will  on  examination  be  seen  to  be  cases  of 
either  (a)  Events  regarded  as  governed  by  purely  physical  conditions 
n  which  (though  the  body  moved  is  that  usually  contemplated  as 
moving  in  connection  with  the  conscious  choice  of  the  individnal 
said  to  act  involuntarily)  no  such  conscious  choice  of  his  intervenes  ; 
or  (b)  Actions  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  the  agent 
fails  to  recall  the  share  which  choice  played  in  the  conditioning. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  one  kind  of  Action,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  **  involuntary  "  (for  example,  when  the  traveller  with  a  pistol  at  his 
head,  gives  up  his  purse  on  demand),  is  really  voluntary  action,  action 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Personal,  conscious  choice  is  known 
to  be  a  factor  in  it,  the  thing  is  done  rather  than  that  a  pretty  well 
understood  alternative  should  be  suffered. 

Voluntary  inaction,  the  other  apparent  contrary  of  voluntary 
action,  is  practically  only  one  case  of  Action.  Conscious  choice  is 
considered  present  as  a  condition,  and  the  negation  is  understood,  not 
of  action  generally  but  as  relative  only  to  a  particular  content  then  in 
consciousness. 

And  now  what  takes  place  in  Action — Voluntary  Action  ? 

I  can  say  nothing  of  the  physiological  side  of  the  question,  of  the 
changes  in  nerve  and  muscle,  bone  and  sinew  which  arc  involved,  save 
that  which  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  we  are  conscious  of  movements  in  our 
limbs  consequent  on  impulses  arising  in  the  practically  inscrutable 
"  self,"  i.e.,  in  consciousness. 

The  physical  movements  involved  may  either  be  few  and  immediate 
(as  when  I  merely  turn  my  head  towards  the  thing  I  wish  to  see),  or 
they  may  consist  of  a  series  more  or  less  complicated,  and  afPecting 
both  my  immediate  and  constant  physical  relations  and  more  distant 
and  intermittent  ones ;  both  my  own  organism  and  portions  of  its 
environment. 

What  they  will  be  depends  on  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the 
object,  and  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  (stored  up  experience)  of  the 
relevancy  of  intervening  movements. 

Though  we  can  none  of  us  remember  the  first  voluntary  act  of  our 
lives,  or  what  were  its  conditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  build  up  a  fairly 
holding  theory  of  the  experience.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  baby  nestling  up  to  its  mother,  is  the  resplt  of  an 
experience  of  a  satisfactory  sensation  resulting  on  the  contact  pre- 


)onB]y  broaglit  aboat  by  the  octioa  of  the  mother,  and  a  dim  percep- 
3,  poseibiy  accidental  dincoverj  that  unaimcd  movemeot  of  its 
own  sometimee  brongbt  about  the  satiBfactory  contact.  Hence  might 
well  arise  as  the  I'esult  of  many  such  experiences,  that  a  movement  of 
the  head  brought  the  desired  object  into  sight  and  a  anbtteq^nent 
movetnont  of  the  body  in  that  direction  brought  about  contact ;  or 
perhaps  the  earlier  experience  would  be  tbe  tactual  one.  Here  might 
easily  be  the  genesis  for  the  itidividual  of  the  notion  that  deatre 
motion  towards,  attainment,  eatiafaction  formed  a  practically  in- 
variable series,  out  of  which  one  might  elaborate  &  whole  theory  of 
"  purpose." 

Bat  what  takes  place  in  our  actual  consciousness  P  What  is 
voluntary  action  for  •«  as  object  thought  of  ? 

Assuming  that  the  names  given  to  the  processes  of  thought,  will, 
and  movement  are  understood  to  be  nam.e8  of  processes  and  not  of 
things,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  mistake  in  following 
pretty  nearly  the  order  usually  given. 

(1)  Attention  t*>  a  presentation  or  representation  of    something 
involved  in  immediately  previous  experiences. 
Br    (2)  Vofire  for  or  Aversion  from  one  of  them,  at  all  events,  choice 
^H  one  of  them,  choice  at  the  lowest  between  movement  and  repose, 
^n    (3)  And  this  is  a  stf^e  in  the  process  (which  is  more  or  less  distinct 
according  as  the   desire  and    satisfaction  ai'O   novel    or  familiar    in 
kind)  of  representation  of  similar  or   analogous  desires  or  aversions, 
and  of  the  physical  movements  by  which  they  were  satisfied,  i.e.,  a 
recollection  of  previous  experiences,   and  perhaps  a  comparison  of 
them  inter  ge. 

(4)  Tlien  again,  choice  among  the  possible  physical  movements 
represented  in  conscionsneas  of  the  movement,  or  the  series  of  move- 
ments calcalated  on  tbe  result  of  tbe  previous  experiences  as  adapted 
to  give  effect  to  the  desire  or  aversion. 

(5)  Perception  of  the  physical  movements  chosen  and  perhaps  of 
the  strain  on  the  organism  caused  by  the  production. 

(6)  These  physical  movements  either  satisfy  the  desire  or  aversion 
(if  they  are  calculated  with  duo  attention  to  all  the  circnmstauces  and 
conditions)  or  fail  tosatiafyit  (_  if  material  circumstances  or  conditions 
are  ignored).  And  this  satisfaction  or  failure  in  it*  turn  becomes  a 
content  of  consciousness,  and  a  condition  of  some  other  and  succeeding 
state  of  it. 

But  the  chasm  between  the  world  of  thought  (the  presence  in 
oonsciouHuesH  of  attention,  desire,  a  physical  movement  and  its  result, 
satisfaction,  or  faiini'e),  and  tbe  world  of  matter  (the  genesis  and 
history  of  the  nerve  and  mnscio  movements  themselves)  remains  un- 
bridged  here  as  elsewhere,  and  how  or  why  attention  and  desire  should 
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oome  to  be  expressed  and  satisfied  in  nerve  and  mnscle  moyemeni, 
we  do  not  know. 

Of  states  of  consciousness  not  inyolving  recognised  phjsioa] 
change,  I  have  taken  no  account.  Attention  to,  comparison  of,  and 
choice  among,  previous  states  of  consciousness  no  donbt  are  often 
voluntary  proceedings,  but  I  think  we  can  hardly,  without  straining 
language  a  little,  call  a  process  of  reasoning  "  an  action "  however 
much  the  individual  consciousness  may  be  alert  in  the  selection  of  the 
objects  for  attention.  If  we  do  so  call  it,  we  cannot,  I  think,  describe 
it  in  such  terms  that  it  can  be  co-ordinated  with  the  actions  involving 
physical  change  or  movement,  with  which  only  I  have  attempted  to 
deal. 


ni. — By  Bebnabd  Bosanquet,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Univertiiff 

College,  Oxford;  Vice-Preddent, 

I  IMAGINE  that  the  question  proposed  is  purely  psychological,  but  as 
the  metaphysical  problem  of  Determinism  has  been  touched  upon,  I 
feel  bound  to  refer  to  it  before  the  close  of  my  paper. 

But  I  will  begin  by  trying  to  state  and  discuss  the  psychological 
question  in  my  own  way,  while  indicating  points  of  contact  with 
Mr.  Mann's  treatment.  I  regpret  that  I  am  obliged  to  write  my 
paper  without  having  had  the  advantage  of  reading  Mr.  Daphne's 
paper,  which,  however,  I  hope  to  comment  on  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

I  do  not  claim,  any  more  than  Mr.  Mann  claims,  to  be  able  to 
explain  why  certain  ideas  or  sets  of  ideas  predominate  in  the  mind 
to  the  entire  or  partial  exclusion  of  others.  But  I  think — and  here  I 
do  not  suppose  that  he  would  disagree  with  me — that  if  we  oould 
either  reduce  voluntary  action  to  the  predominance  of  ideas,  or 
state  a  definite  distinction  between  it  and  the  mere  predominance 
of  ideas,  we  should  have  made  a  step  in  the  psychological  theory  of 
volition.* 

I  follow,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Mann's  first  paragraph  as  to  the 
range  and  differences  of  voluntary  action;  only  I  am  not  sore 
whether  in  the  third  sense,  in  which  voluntary  action .  covers  all 
conscious  faction,  it  must  therefore  be  taken  to  cover  some  reflex 
action.  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  be  conscious  of  reflex  action, 
as  of  breathing,  for  example;  though  whether  the  reflex  action  of 


*  In  what  foUowB  I  haye  drawn  largely  on  Mr.  Bradley,  Mind,  toL  xiii  1. 


'whicb  we  are  thus  consciona  is  to  "be  called  conscious  action  seems 
to  me  a  difiicalty.  It  might  also  be  en^geated  that  aome  volnn- 
tary  action  is  liardly  conscioas  action,  as,  sometimes,  walking  or 
standing. 

Then,  omitting  for  the  present  to  speak  of  spontaneity,  I  will  go 
to  the  point  at  which  in  the  Empiricist  acconnt  before  as  the  process 
of  TOJition  begins  as  each,  and  as  distinct  from  what  is  merely  its 
germ,  viz.,  the  point  at  which  there  is  association  of  mental  elements 
with  each  other,  or  reprodnction  of  one  mental  element  by  another. 
I  accept  association  aa  the  name  of  an  undeniable  fact,  but  I  do  not 
accept  what  I  understand  to  bo  the  associationist  psjohology ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  this,  because  I  wish  to  identify  the  mind 
with  its  contents,  and  yet  not  to  admit  that  it  is  reducible  to  a  series 
or  collectioD  of  impresaians  or  images. 

The  qaestion  for  me,  therefore,  is.  How  far,  in  the  simplest  asso- 
ciative mental  stage,  before  the  developmeut  of  the  syglemalic  will,  or 
after  its  destruction,  can  a  distinction  be  drawn  between  voluntary 
action  and  the  course  of  impressions,  ideas,  and  feelings  ? 

There  is  certainly,  prima  facie,  some  distinction,  though  it  is  less 
than  might  be  eapposed. 

First,  there  ai-e  two  sets  of  ooDsiderations  which  tend  to  bring 
these  phenomena  under  one  class. 

(1.)  To  begin  with,  no  very  thorongh  distinction  can  be  founded 
upon  the  special  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  make  an  idea  pass 
into  bodily  action.  Whatever  these  conditions  may  be,  there  is  gi-eat 
reason  to  suppose  that  every  idea  as  sach  posaesaea  tliem  in  some 
degree — that  13  to  aay,  has  an  associated  aspect  by  which,  if  not 
neotralised,  it  will  produce  bodily  action.  This  view  is  based  borh 
on  general  considerations  and  on  observation  of  minda  in  which  the 
systematic  will  is  in  abeyance.  The  infinitive  used  as  imperative  is  a 
ctirioua  illustration  of  this  tendency. 

(i.)  Again,  I  greatly  donbt  whether  voluntary  action  can  be 
restricted  to  the  province  of  motor  action,  or  even  to  that  of  bodily 
action.  It  might  be  possible  to  explain  as  motor  action  some  cases 
which  Mr.  Bradley  has  adduced  as  cases  of  bodily  voluntary  action 
distinct  from  motor  action.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  ai-u  to  get  rid 
of  the  case  of  negative  voluntary  action  which  I  am  glad  that  Mr. 
Daphne  has  mentioned,  in  which  intentional  abstinence  from  motor 
aotion  produces  decisive  and  desired  results.  The  positive  import- 
ance of  such  action  increases  with  the  complication  of  duties  and 
relations,  as  the  positive  importance  of  logical  negation  increases 
with  the  complication  of  theoretical  relations.  By  not  answering  a 
letter  yon  may  ruin  a  man  in  fortune  or  in  character.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  other  acts  which  fill  up  your  time  in  place  of  writing 
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the  letter  are  the  bodily  effects  which  constitiite  the  volimtary  action 
in  finch  a  case,  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  be  satisfactory. 

And  this  difficulty  may  be  extended  to  the  control  of  the  associa- 
tional  or  reproductive  process  itself.  If,  as  has  been  maintained,  the 
course  of  ideas  is  subject  to  volitional  control,  then,  though  that 
volitional  control  would  seem  to  be  simply  the  course  taken  by  the 
ideas,  it  appears  inevitable  to  set  down  the  whole  process  as  a  con- 
tinuous voluntary  act.  This  is  less  paradoxical  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  now  discussing  cases  in  which  the  systematic  will  is 
developed  and  operative ;  we  are  only  asking  whether  in  the  cases 
before  us  the  course  of  ideas  is  all  the  Will  that  there  is.  We 
must  not  think  of  it  as  ipso  facto  disparaged,  like  the  distracting 
associations  in  our  own  minds,  by  contrast  with  systematic 
purposes. 

Thus  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  maintain  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  voluntary  action  and  the  course  of  ideas  in  a  mind  below 
the  level  of  systematic  Will, 

But,  secondly,  there  are  considerations  which  support  the  prima 
facie  appearance  of  such  a  distinction. 

It  seems  slovenly  in  theory  to  make  no  difference  between  ideas 
and  feelings  which  do  not  result  in  outward  bodily  manifestations, 
whether  muscular  or  non-muscular,  and  ideas  and  feelings  which  do  so 
manifest  themselves,  although  we  must  grant,  if  we  are  strictly 
cross-examined  upon  the  phrase  '*  outward  bodily  manifestations," 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  demarcation  between  the  manifesta- 
tions and  any  physical  states  which  may  be  the  concomitants  of 
psychical  states,  or  the  results  of  such  concomitants.  But  if  we  take 
the  phrase  *'  outward  manifestations  "  as  referring  solely  to  motor 
action,  or  to  bodily  action  as  external  as  motor  action — crying,  for 
example — then  we  must  admit  that  many,  or  most,  ideas  and  feelings 
however  capable  [of  leading  to  action,  do  not,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  succeed  in  thus  working  out  their  bodily  tendencies. 
Tnese  mental  elements  must  be,  at  least  provisionally,  distinguished 
from  voluntary  action. 

Theoretical  ideas,  which  hardly  exist  at  any  rate  for  merely  asso- 
ciative minds,  must  be  taken,  I  think,  as  a  case  of  the  ideas  just 
alluded  to,  viz.,  not  as  destitute  of  motor  tendencies,  but  as  having 
motor  tendencies  which  are  easily  crushed  out.  Descriptive  and 
imitative  impulses  must  be  taken  as  elements  of  the  ideas  which 
suggest  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  conceptions,  however 
theoretical,  are  wholly  devoid  of  these  motor  instincts. 

Ideas  of  painful  actions  cause  a  difficulty.  Do  not  they  suggest 
inaction  rather  than  action  ?  But  should  we  not  distinguish  between 
the  tendencies  of  the  idea  qua  positive  idea  of  something  that  may  be 
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me,  which  will,  T  feel  anre,  have  aa  snch  a  motor  tendency,  and  the 
fwndenDiea  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  idea,  which,  if  known  to  be 
fMinfnl,  will  operate  in  conflict  witb  the  positive  impulse  to  act,  nnd 
tend  to  inhibit  inaction,  or  suggest  alternative  conraeB?  I  fancy 
that  we  can  trace  this  conflict  at  times ;  tliere  is  the  morbid  faacina- 
tion  of  approaching  a  precipice  or  the  instinct  to  cnt  down  plants 
ivith  a  walking-atick,  which  one  knows  that  one  will  regret  haring 
jielded  to. 

Next,  then,  if  we  have  sufficiently  made  oat,  for  the  sake  of 
argnment,  that  voluntary  action  naturally  means  something  different 
from  the  mere  course  taken  b;  our  ideas  and  feelings,  how  do  ideas 
lead  op  to  action  ?  What  have  desire,  and  pleasure,  and  pain,  to  do 
with  the  process  and  with  each  other  ? 

I  have  nothing  new  to  nay  abont  desire.  We  agree,  I  sappoee, 
that  it  is  above  all  things  a  statu  of  uneasiness,  and  it  needs,  I  think, 
feelings  both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  in  this  uneasiness,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pleaHU re  should  proceed  from  an  idea,  general  or 
particular,  of  some  object,  not  now  existing  aa  the  idea  represents  it 
I  do  not  think  that  the  element  of  pain  need  bo  antecedent  to  the 
idea  and  anggestive  of  it.  I  do  not  sec  why  tbe  idea  which,  is  felt  as 
pleasant  should  not  create  tbe  sense  of  want  or  pain  by  contrast,  and 
I  think  this  is  often  the  case. 

Is  all  voluntary  action  accompanied  by  desire  ?  If  we  are 
speaking  of  voluntary  action  in  the  wide  sens©  laid  down  at  starting, 
I  should  say  "  No."  Uneasiness  is  a.  pretty  simple  tosi,  and  there  is 
mnch  voluntary  action  on  the  borders  of  hypnotism  and  automatism 
— I  mean  the  automatism  of  habltr— in  which  we  cannot  verify 
uneasiness.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  part  of  the  argnment, 
however,  because  it  might  be  said  that  eo mi-automatic  action — I 
mean  snch  as  walking  or  piano-playing — are  done  as  a  result  of 
desire,  though  not  through  desire,  but  through  co-ordination;  and 
because  if  there  is  no  desire  in  these  cases,  there  is  also  very  little 
volition.  Extreme  cases  are  valuable;  but  they  most  not  be  sabsti- 
tuted  for  typical  cases. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale.  In  some  of  the  most  important  of  conscions  voluntary  actions 
it  is  impossible  to  verify  the  nneasiness  of  desire.  Professor  Bain,  I 
think,  admits  this,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  absence  of  delay  in  satisfac- 
tion. The  point  strikes  mo  as  a  very  difficult  one.  Of  course,  desire 
constantly  is  traceable,  but  the  cases  in  which  it  is  not  traceable  are 
too  marked  to  be  explained  away.  I  iodine  to  think  that  moral 
theory  has  made  us  too  much  afraid  of  peremptory  necessity,  forget- 
ting that  the  whole  human  world,  eicept  middle-class  philosophi 
lives  under  snch  necessity,  but  yet  is  capable  of  morality.     Especially 
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in  matters  of  great  importance,  demanding  long  deliberation,  the 
gradually  increasiog  predominance  of  the  idea  of  a  certain  coarse  of 
action  as  the  only  one  possible  in  the  given  situation  for  the  individnal 
in  question,  seems  to  me  a  far  more  noticeable  feature  of  the  actdve 
state  of  mind  than  anything  resembling  desire.  A  professional  man, 
obliged  to  give  up  a  profession  which  suited  him  by  reasons  of  family 
duty,  once  said  to  the  writer :  "  It  was  so  clear  that  I  had  to  do  it 
that  I  really  have  not  considered  whether  I  liked  it  or  not." 

But  then,  if  not  through  desire,  how  does  a  predominant  idea 
cause  bodily  action,  whether  muscular  or  non-muscular  ?  I  should 
BAy»  by  setting  up  a  particular  feeling  which  if  not  crushed  out 
follows  by  association  upon  the  idea,  and  has  the  property  of  starting 
the  particular  motor  or  bodily  changes  required.  Is  the  feeling  then, 
as  a  psychical  state,  a  link  in  a  chain  of  physical  causation  F  I  attach 
no  meaning  to  this  question  until  I  am  conclusively  shown  an  idea 
calling  up  a  feeling  wholly  apart  from  any  physical  organism.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  idea  is  one  side  of  a  physical  state,  and  the 
feeling  is  one  side  of  a  physical  state,  and  that  while  idea  calls  up 
feeling,  and  feeling  calls  up  the  sense  of  action,  so  one  physical  state 
calls  up  another,  and  that  calls  up  a  third.  Only  I  did  not  mean  to 
separate  the  two  series ;  I  believe  them  to  be  a  single  series,  such  as 
naturally  forms  the  action  of  a  psycho-physical  organism.  This  view 
has  been  stated  in  this  room  by  Mr.  Romanes  with  a  reference  to 
Professor  James ;  it  has  been  incisively  urged  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
is  the  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  view  of  Hegel  that  mind 
and  body  are  the  same  thing  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view. 
I  admit  that  it  explains  nothing,  but  I  think  that  it  repels  difficulties 
which  are  created  by  unwarrantable  assumptions. 

About  the  systematic  Will  I  need  add  nothing,  as  I  have  antici- 
pated the  discussion  of  it  in  speaking  of  Desire.  I  believe  that  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Mann's  description  of  the  systematization  of  purpose 
and  the  formation  of  the  Ego. 

I  think,  then,  that  voluntary  action  is  for  psychology  a  case  of  the 
predominance  of  ideas,  limited  by  restriction  to  ideas  which  produce 
outward  bodily  effect.  But  if  you  insist,  as  Carpenter  does,  on  the 
volitional  control  of  the  course  of  ideas,  then  I  think  the  limitation 
disappears,  because  there  is  nothing  but  the  course  of  ideas  that  oau 
determine  the  course  of  ideas. 

The  intentional  difference,  on  my  side,  between  my  account  and 
Mr.  Mann's,  is  in  my  omission  to  refer  to  spontaneity  and  appercep- 
tion. If  these  are  names  respectively  for  reflex  action  consequent  on 
a  general  stimulus  and  directed  only  by  what  we  call  accident,  and 
for  the  focussed  operation  of  mental  contents  in  reinforcing  or  dis- 
criminating other  mental  contents,  then  they  are  useful  names,  and 
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the  latter  maj  very  well  hftve  a,  particular  organ.  Bnt  to  speak 
frankly,  I  regard  them  with  euapicion.  They  make  me  think  of 
Cftrpenter'a  Indet-erminist  free  will,  operative  through  the  Taso-motor 
nepvea,  through  which  it  determines  even  our  attention.  Whal 
determines  it  I  cannot  make  out.  The  next  thing  after  establishing 
a  faculty  is  to  hypoatasiie  it  as  a  source  of  energy  or  of  undeter- 
mined initiative.  And  this  Mr.  Mann  seems  to  suggest,  though  I 
,  liope  from  the  last  Bent«nce  of  his  paper  that  the  saggestion  is  not 
convincing  to  himself. 

This  brings  me  to  Determinism,  and  I  must  apologise  for  having 
been  already  too  long,  and  for  now,  therefore,  being  too  short.  I  feel 
bound  to  explain  that  if,  as  I  think  Mr.  Mann  implies,  the  "  self- 
determined  will "  involves  the  "  objectively  unpredictable  "  the  idea 
ao  indicated  is  one  to  which  ProfessorT.  H.  Green  did  not  incline. 
He  aaya  that,  a  man  being  at  any  time  what  he  is,  any  appearance  of 
^^  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  will  act,  or  how  he  will  act,  is  dne  t« 
^^L  our  ignorance  of  the  man  and  of  the  circumstances.  Works  2,  318, 
^H  ef.  Proleg.  to  Elhici,  pp.  111-2.  I  am  obliged  to  condense  the 
^^B  Bentence,  but  I  give  the  reference.  Mr.  Bradley  makes  muob  more 
^H  difficulty  abont  admitting  the  objectively  predictable.  But  even 
^^1*  Iiis  objections  do  not  fundamentally  oppose  the  idea  of  coherence 
^^m    between  action  and  character. 

^^H  Time  forbids  me  to  argue  the  qnestion  of  energy.  I  can  only 
^H"  point  out  that  in  any  case  1  do  not  think  it  touches  the  true  CTttz 
^V>  of  moral  Determinism,  and  unless  we  deny  that  the  strength  of 
^™  individuals  is  limited,  and  variously  limited,  I  do  not  think  it  touches 
Determinism  at  all.  The  essence  of  moral  Uetermini.sm  lies  in 
analysing   the  formation  by  the  individual  of  the  moral  world  in 

1  which  he  in  particular  lives  ;  and  1  cannot  see  how  any  free  supply 
of  energy  can  help  him  if  it  contributes  no  new  specific  element  to 
the  content  ot  his  world. 
Then  do  I  accept  Determinism  ?  Not  ontil  it  improves  its  state- 
ment.  At  present  it  frames  its  statement  as  if  purposely  to  insult 
the  voluntary  agent.  It  says  to  him,  "  You  are  determined  by  a 
motive."  The  sting  of  this  insult  is  in  the  implication  "that  tho 
motive  is  not  yon,  and  therefore  yon  have  no  hand  in  the  action 
which  you  think  your  own."  At  such  a  sn^estion  1  should  certainly 
fire  up  and  retort,  "  The  ideas  which  habitually  determine  me  are  the 
predominate  element*  of  the  contents  of  my  mind ;  they  have  taken 
their  precise  concrete  individaal  shape  in  my  mind,  and  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  the  same  shape  in  any  other  mind  than  mine. 
When  I  am  controlled  by  these  ideas  I  am  controlled  by  my  syste- 
matic and  habitnal  self,  and  I  only  wish  its  control  was  much  more 
absolute  than  1  find  it  to  be." 
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Indeterminism  is  mncli  more  insulting  even  than  DeterrniniHTn, 
because  DAtjerminism  in  the  present  day  does  allow  one  a  character 
which  at  least  combines  with  the  motive,  bnt  Indeterminism  takes 
away  one's  character  altogether.  I  do  not  think  that  in  spirit  I 
differ  from  Mr.  Mann  on  these  points. 

In  Mr.  Daphne's  paper  fonr  points  of  chief  interest  strike  me 
which  I  must  mention  in  the  briefest  way. 

1.  Action,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  the  action  of  an  agent,  and  so 
voluntary ;  in  nature,  there  is  no  agent,  and  therefore  no  action.  I 
understand  Mr.  Daphne's  opening  pages  to  say  this,  and  the  view  is 
I  think  quite  tenable;  I  only  regret  somewhat  the  absence  of 
distinction  between  the  various  grades  of  re-action  short  of  oonsoioQS- 
ness,  t.e.,  between  growth  and  collision,  and  I  do  not  much  like  the 
entire  disparateness  thus  introduced  between  our  sense  of  activiiy, 
and  the  sequences  of  the  external  world.  It  seems  to  me  to  interfere 
with  any  analysis  of  our  sense  of  activity.  Still,  for  Ethics,  at  least, 
the  view  is  a  just  one. 

2.  I  am  glad  that  the  case  of  Voluntary  Inaction  has  been  noticed, 
but  I  think  this  takes  us  at  once  beyond  action  accompanied  by  physical 
change,  to  which  I  thoaght  Mr.  Daphne  rather  wished  to  limit 
himself. 

3.  The  series  of  processes  requisite  for  action  seems  to  me  too 
complex,  probably  because  the  psychical  elements  are  taken  as  too 
simple.  Of  course  your  consciousness  has  been  formed  by  experience, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  need  definitely  go  back  to  previous 
particular  experiences.  Au  element  in  the  present  idea  operates 
directly  by  reproduction.  I  think  the  reference  to  previous  experi- 
ence might  be  omitted  in  (1)  ;  (3)  might  be  omitted  altogether,  and 
even  (4)  should,  I  think,  be  modified  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  you 
need  only  determine  the  immediate  object  of  movement,  and  not  the 
pi'evious  initial  muscular  movement,  which  we  hardly  even  know. 
As  Mr.  Romanes  said,  the  idea  or  feeling  presses  the  spring,  and 
the  rest  follows  from  co-ordination. 

4.  I  must  notice  without  laying  stress  on  it  that  "  attention  to, 
comparison  of,  and  choice  among  previous  states  of  consciousness  '* 
are  expressions  which  raise  a  certain  difficulty,  which  is,  I  think, 
more  than  one  of  language. 
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BE  PART   PLATED    BY  ESTHETIC   IN   THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT  OF  MODERN    PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Bernard  BosANQtrET. 

If  I  assert  th&t  a  decisive  impnlse  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  imparted 
to  the  coarae  of  modem  philosophy  by  oaathetic  reflection  at  a  critical 
moment,  I  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  thought  was  already  inclining 
in  the  direction  in  which  this  new  influence  pei-emptorily  nrged  it. 
I  am  content  to  explain,  if  1  can,  how,  historically  speaking,  a, 
Aeflnite  philosophical  effect  was  produced  in  Germany  by  reBection 
upon  the  natnro  of  fine  art,  about  a  century  ago;  and  to  point  oat 
tlie  chamcteristicB  which  enabled  aesthetic  science  to  exercise  Buch  an 
influence  at  that  epoch,  and  which  invest  it  with  the  capacity  to 
produce  a  somewhat  analogous  result  whenever  it  ohtaina  a  prominent 
place  in  cnlture. 

Of  course  in  a  discnssion  which  is  partly  historical  we  must 
always  begin  at  the  wrong  place,  because  the  right  place  to  begin 
ftt  would  be  the  beginning,  and  tha,t  is  out  of  reach.  Thus,  in  the 
present  case,  it  would  be  no  more  than  right  to  trace  far  back:  into 
the  ancient  world  the  factors  which  embodied  themselves  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  but  even  if  my  knowiedge  peiTuitted  euoh  an 
analysis,  time  would  forbid  it.  I  must  accept  the  Kantian  system 
as  a  historical  datum,  and  point  oat  that  for  the  present  purpose  It 
must  be  taken  as  formulating  with  extroordinai'y  penetration  and 
audacity,  the  chief  paradoxes  or  contradictions  known  to  philosophy. 
Kant  seems  to  have  been  a  centre  or  point  of  transition  to  which 
the  ideas  of  the  age  converged,  and  from  which  they  diverged  again. 
And  the  part  which  I  atti'ibute  to  testhetic  reflection  ia  that  of  having 
intervened  at  the  moment  of  divergence,  and  having  then  impressed 
npon  the  main  branch  of  the  post-Kantian  philosophy  the  character 
which  it  still  retains,  and  which,  being  deeply  engrained  in  the 
development  of  our  time,  is  grodaally  revealing  itself  in  all  nine- 
teenth century  ideas.  This  character  is  commonly  indicated  by  such 
phrases  as  "  reconciliation  of  opposites,"  "  concreteness,"  "  oi^nic 
synthesis,"  "identification  of  th^  real  and  ideal,"  "the  idea  of 
humanity,"  "the  spirit  of  modern  civilisation,"  I  repeat  that  the 
tendency  ihns  designated  is  predominant  throughout  modem  life 
and  intelligence  in  all  its  departinents,  and  that  aesthetic  or  the 
philosophy  of  fine  art  is  merely  a  striking  case  of  this  tendency,  which 
ease,  because  it  is  so  striking,  is  apt  to  be  the  first  that  attracts 
philosophical  attention. 

I  will  now  attempt  first  (1)  very  briefly  to  indicate  the  problem 
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of  modem  thought  as  presented  by  Kant,  then  (2)  to  sketch,  as  a 
study  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  function  of  Aesthetic  in  the 
partial  solution  of  this  problem,  and  finally  (3)  to  compare  thiB 
solution  with  the  latter  course  of  thought  in  our  own  conntry, 
including  in  the  comparison  some  factors  of  English  culture  which 
lie  outside  professional  philosophy. 

(1)  If  I  possessed  the  knowledge  which  I  have  admitted  to  be 
wanting,  then  it  would  be  my  duty  at  the  very  least  to  trace  back  to 
the  Renaissance  and  beyond  it  the  varying  attitudes  of  European 
culture  towards  the   sensuous  and   the  supra-sensuous  worlds.      I 
suppose  that  such  an  enquiry  would  reyeal  a  perpetual  alternation 
and  confusion  between  the  influences  of  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  bnt 
also  a  growing  apprehension  of  their  unity,  always  most  marked  in 
the  greatest  epochs  and  among  the  greatest  men.     Even  Dante,  for 
example,  who  might  be  thought  of  as  completely  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  world  beyond  the  present,  seems  rather  to  expand 
the  actual  into  the  ideal  than  to  sever  the  actual  from  the  ideal.     If 
he  is  specially  bent   upon  discriminating  precisely  between  things 
temporal  and  things  spiritual,  we  must  remember  that  right  distinc- 
tion is  the  first  foundation  of  unity,  and  that  synthesis  has  no  worse 
enemy  than  confusion.     If  Dante  condemned  the  temporal  encroach- 
ments of  the  spiritual  power,  this  was  because  he  considered  that 
the  spiritual  power  as  organised  for  religious  purposes  could  not  but 
cease  to  be  spiritual  by  assuming  functions  for  which  it  was  not 
adapted ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should  imagine,  that  the  true 
temporal  power  in  doing  the  work  of  Government  which   properly 
fell  to  its  share  appeared  to  him,  by  this  discharge  of  duty,  to  fill  a 
place  in  the  spiritual  world. 

I  suppose,  further,  that  in  and  after  the  time  of  Dante,  religious 
idealism  was  attacked  or  rather  undermined  by  a  sensuous  semi-pagan 
realism,  and  that  the  profound  intellectual  idealism  which  followed 
upon  the  Beformation  was  in  its  turn  finally  challenged  by 
eighteenth-century  scepticism  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  Yet  we 
cannot  rightly  estimate  these  historical  abstractions  unless  we  bear 
in  mind  that  from  other  points  of  view  their  places  might  well  be 
reversed  ;  that  the  faith  in  the  unseen  world  of  Dante  or  Giotto  was 
rooted  in  a  far  firmer  grasp  of  present  reality  than  belonged  to  the 
easy  humanism  of  the  later  career  of  Raphael,  and  that  the  mathe- 
matical researches  of  Descartes  or  Leibnitz  indicated  a  far  more 
profound  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  than  did  the  abstract 
idealism  of  Berkeley  or  of  Hume. 

Thus  the  reality  of  sense  and  the  ideal  of  thought  were  struggling 
together  and  displacing  one  another,  not  merely  in  the  whole  move- 
ment in  the  modern  world,  but  as  is  always  the  case  with  intellectual 
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matters,  in  every  pnrticnlar  wave  of  that  moTetnent,  It  is  not 
Biirprieing,  therefore,  that  Kant  felt  this  contradiction  and  applied 
himself  with  wonderful  courage  and  persistency  to  drag  it  into  the 
light  of  day.  Hegel  has  said,"  and,  I  think,  not  unjustly,  that  before 
Kant'a  time  the  receptacle  of  all  contradictions  was  God,  hut  that 
Kant  located  them  iu  the  human  Belf-consciousness.  Thus  Kant 
epeakst  of  the  two  worlds,  the  aensuons  world  of  nature,  and  the 
Bopra-sBusuons  world  of  freedom,  fcetweeo  which  there  is  a  gulf  that 
you  cannot  even  see  across.  Now,  if  we  ask  the  question  snggested 
by  our  present  subject,  namely,  which,  if  either  of  these  two  worldc, 
sccording  to  Kant's  account,  can  be  said  to  have  actnal  and  real 
existence,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  answer. 

The  snpra-sensuous  world  would,  I  take  it,  be  the  more  real  of 
the  two,  if  yon  could  know  anything  in  particular  about  it,  which 
yoa  cannot  -,  the  sensuous  world  would  be  the  more  knowable  of  the 
two.  if  it  could  be  said  to  be  objective,  which  it  is  not.  I  assnme 
that  what  is  nothing  in  particular  for  us  is  not  real  for  us,  and  that 
what  is  not  objective  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge. 

All  that  can  be  said  then,  to  be  real  for  ns  and  accessible  to  us, 
according  to  the  conception  which  we  are  diacuasing,  appears  to  be  a 
nature  or  a  life  which  make  themselves  for  ns,  or  which  we  make,  by 
ft  constant  finding  or  bringing  together  of  these  two  worlds,  each  of 
which  in  itself  is  a  mere  onrealitj,  the  operative  elements  in  this 
E^ion  being  rational  perception  and  rational  will.  I  give  a  single 
Btartling  eiample.  We  are  to  act  the  moral  law  as  if  it  were  the 
will  of  an  invisible  Ruler  of  the  world,  but  we  must  not  say  that 
there  is  each  a  Ruler,  because  that  we  cannot  prove.  He  is  a  sort 
of  illuatmtion,  not  drawn  from  fact,  of  how  wo  ought  to  behave. 
The  reality  is  only  in  the  actual  moral  life.  As  Hegel  says,  the  God 
thns  postulated  ia  like  a  scareci-ow  that  children  set  up,  and  agree 
together  that  they  mean  to  be  frightened  at  it. 

Of  course  this  sketch  is  only  a  selection  of  the  featnree  that  bear 
npon  the  development  which  I  am  discussing,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  enbstautialjy  false. 

If  it  may  pass,  then  we  have  here  three  very  remarkable  things. 
We  have,  first,  a  single  reality  consisting  in  the  union  or  concrete 
cohesion  of  two  worlds,  which  had  previously  been  envisaged,  as 
indeed  they  were  by  Kant  himself,  as  two  separate  systems  of  exist- 
ences, although  he  saw  that,  as  separate,  each  must  be  practically 
unreal.  We  have,  secondly,  this  concrete  reality  in  the  shape  of  that 
which  exists  for  rational  perception  and  rational  will,  the  concreteness 
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depending  oil  the  rationaliiy.  And  we  find,  thirdly,  that  this  oon^ 
Crete  rational  reality,  although  theoretically  subjective,  that  is  to  say, 
relative  to  the  human  individual,  is  on  the  other  hand  also  practically 
objective,  that  is  universally  valid  because  relative  to  something 
which  is  the  universal  nature  of  the  individual.  Thus  we  have  the 
real  bA  concrete,  the  real  as  rational,  and  the  real  as  subjective 
objectivity. 

But  Kant  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  be  at  all  deeply 
impressed  by  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  or  by  the  unreality  of  his 
separate  worlds  as  separate.  He  writes  down  the  paradoxes  which 
he  takes  to  gather  up  the  elements  of  truth,  with  a  peculiai:  lony- 
froidf  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  his  views  have  had  Bach 
enormous  influence.  For  they  are  not  at  all  completely  built  up  into 
a  symmetrical  theory,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  do  not  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  their  parts  have  been  tampered  with.  They  are  a 
sort  of  media  aaiomata,  carried  through  all  aspects  of  ezperienocs 
largely  in  the  form  of  flat  self-contradictions  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  deny. 

He  will  tell  you,  for  example,  that  that  is  beautiful  which  is 
universally  and  necessarily  pleasant,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
idea.  But  necessity  usually  involves  an  explicit  or  ideal  relation  of 
antecedent  to  consequent.  Or  again,  he  wiil  say,  that  is  beautiful 
which  has  the  form  of  adaptation  to  an  end,  in  so  far  as  this  is  per- 
ceived without  the  idea  of  an  end.  This  sounds,  in  ordinary  language, 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  more  these  statements 
are  tested,  the  harder  it  is  to  deny  them,  and  the  suggestion  presses 
itself  upon  the  reader,  that,  as  has  been  said  probably  a  great  many 
times,  Kant  has  really  bit  upon  a  new  departure  by  basing  his  phi- 
losophy upon  an  objective  subjectivity,  or  concrete  of  rational  percep- 
tion, and  that  the  chasm  between  the  two  worlds,  which  his  philosophy 
inherited,  and  which,  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  perpetuate,  is  thus  in 
principle  overcome. 

But  in  principle  only.  For  Kant  was  very  shy  about  venturing 
beyond  formal  abstractions,  and  he  shuns  giving  a  positive  develop- 
ment or  content  to  the  unity  which  his  principles  suggest.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  all  directions,  but  a  builder  in  none.  Even  in  8BsthetiC| 
where  his  new  departure  is  exceedingly  marked,  he  is  so  afraid  of 
admitting  a  concrete  emotion,  that  he  is  inclined  to  reject  the  interest 
in  beauty  along  with  the  interest  in  sensuous  satisfaction,  and  to 
shrink  back  from  the  idea  of  a  significant  content  in  art  to  that  of  its 
con*cspondence  with  a  psychological  balance  between  our  faculties. 

Thus  Kant  left  much  open  to  his  successors.  Would  they  have 
the  force  to  maintain  the  grasp  by  which  he  had  for  a  mlomest  united 
two  unreal  worlds  into  one  reality,  aud  would  this  real  meeting-point 


ravelop,  in  thoir  hands,  into  an  organised  whole,  capable  of  including 

Hie  movemeDt  of  hnman  experience  ?     Everything  depended  on  the 

WBsibillty  of  showing  some  justiiication  for  tlie  pretension  to  find  the 

I  Ideal  world  in  the  movements  and  principles  of  tliat  which  we  touch, 

L  and  aboat  which  we  will,  by  demonstrating  that  buch  an  identic  cation 

I'OOnld  be  made  good  iu  science  and  history,  and  driven  home  throngb- 

t  the  daily  facts  and  requirementa  of  human  life, 

2.)  I  thick  it  probable  that  the  essential  answei'Ui  the  question 
s  practically  determined  within  ten  years  after  the  publication,  in 
1790,  of  Kant's  epoch-making  ti-eatise  on  .Esthetic,  The  Critique  of 
Ike  Poteer  of  Juilgmenl.  But  a  much  longer  interval  elapaed  before 
the  new  philosophy  was  elaborated  in  books  and  lectures  and  acquired 
extended  influence. 

An  essential  step  in  its  determination  vras  no  doabt  the  philosophy 
of  Fichte.  I  merely  accept  the  jnJgment  of  history,  in  saying  that 
the  ideas  of  this  great  man  were  not,  in  themselves,  an  adequate 
theory  of  concrete  existing  reality.  And  farther,  not  professing  to 
make  an  original  ci-iticism,  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  as  admitted,  that 
the  nature  of  their  inadequacy  consisted  in  laying  sti'ess  on  the  form 

I  of  thought  at  the  eipense  of  its  content,  for  any  such  view  is 
lacking  in  solidity,  and  is  incapable  of  assimilating  the  movement  of 
iaperionce.  It  is  most  instructive  that  the  work  which  committed 
j^cbte  t«  the  central  importance  of  thought  in  its  abstract  activity, 
aboold  have  appeared  the  year  hefure  Schiller's  ,/£sthetic  Letters. 
Great  minds,  however,  not  only  discover  truths,  but  by  their 
inexorable  logic  force  others  into  the  track  of  tmths  outside  the 
course  they  have  themselves  adopted.  And  it  would  be  curious  lo 
consider  how  far  Schelling  and  Uegel  owe  their  moi-e  concrete  ideas 
to  the  very  slight  priority  in  time,*  which  caused  Fichte'a  doctrine  to 
I  be  laid  before  them  while  they  were  still  uncommitted  by  any  im- 
poi-tant  writings. 

But  although  Kant's  Krilik  d.   Urtlieihkraji  was  the  foundation, 

K«nd  Fichte's  Grundlage  the  negative  suggestion  of  their  views,  there 

),  as  I  have  just  hinted,  a  more  positive  influence  at  work  besides. 

Dovrn  to  the   publication  of    Kant's    Critique    of    the    Puwer   of 

<  living  movement  of  (esthetic  specnJatiou   in  Germany 

i  been   concentrated  into  a  branch  of   technical  philosophy. 

1  bad  indeed  in  1750  made  a  new  depai'ture  of  immense 

',  by  applying,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  "  .^Esthetica  "  to 

a  treatise  upon  beauty  in  thought  and  feeling;  and  Kant  himself  had, 

at  an  early  date  in  his  life,  set  down  observations  upon  the  nature  of 

beauty. 


•  Fichte  « 


.  13  y« 


older  tban  Scbi.'lliijf',  atitl  8  years  older  llmu  Ue^eJ. 
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Bnt  it  was  not  from  sources  like  these,  not  from  Leibnitsdan 
rationalism,  or  even  from  the  abstractions  of  the  critical  philosoplij, 
that  the  later  German  idealism  acquired  its  nniqne  depth  of  insight 
and  sympathy  for  the  idea  within  the  reality.  Allowing,  as  I  mtLst 
always  be  understood  to  allow,  that  every  mind  in  some  way  reflects 
the  influences  of  its  time,  we  may  nevertheless  say,  so  far  as  sncli  a 
thing  can  ever  be  said  at  all,  that  the  peculiar  assimilative  vitality  of 
the  new  Renaissance  in  Germany  is  primarily  owing  to  the  initiative 
of  a  single  man.  Take  away  the  life  work  of  Winckelmann  from  its 
place  in  the  lives  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  idea  what  those  lives  could  have  been.  We  need  not  trace  his 
individual  influence  beyond  this  point.  It  was  through  these  two 
men  of  genius  that  Winckelmann  chiefly  acted  on  philosophy,  and 
apart  from  this  specific  result,  to  have  modified  the  thoughts  of 
Cbethe  is  almost  as  important  an  achievement  as  it  would  have  been 
to  have  modified  the  acts  of  Napoleon.  Winckelmann,  in  spite  of  all 
his  defects  as  a  theorist,  endowed  the  human  mind  with  a  new  organ 
in  the  sphere  of  fine  art.  This  judgment  is  Hegel's,  evidently  based 
upon  Goethe's  opinion,  and  has  been  repeated  with  emphasis  in  our 
own  day  by  IVIr.  Walter  Pater.  And  it  was  this  new  organ  or 
capacity,  awakened  in  the  first  instance  by  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal 
realism  of  Hellas,  which,  when  brought  to  bear  in  the  province  of 
technical  philosophy,  had  the  effect  of  focussing  attention  on  living 
realities,  and  of  suggesting  for  the  first  time  a  really  profound  con- 
ception of  history,  as  the  evolution  of  man's  spirit  in  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  critic  whose  attitude  is  eminently  judicial, 
that  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  history  of  philosophy  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Hegel,  and  that  he  has 
thrown  greater  light  upon  Greek  thought  than  all  other  thinkers  put 
together.*  But  if  Winckelmann  had  not  first  discovered  the  history 
of  fine  art,  if  Schiller  had  not  insisted  on  the  real  synthesis  embodied 
in  beauty,  and  if  Goethe  had  not  pointed  out  the  evolutionist  principle 
of  Winckelmann's  historical  conception,  I  do  not  see  how  Schellin^ 
and  Hegel  could  have  arrived  at  their  concrete  treatment  of  the  self- 
realising  idea. 

In  order  to  take  the  separate  SBsthetic  movement  down  to  the 
time  at  which  it  affected  philosophy,  I  will  mention  two  or  three 
significant  dates :  — 

Baumgarten's  ^sthettca,  which  gave  the  enquiry  its  name, 
but  showed  no  special  insight  into  concrete  beauty, 
1750. 


•  Jowett  in  the  Introduction  to  Philelus. 
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Winckelmann's  first  work  On  the  Imitation  of  Greek  Art, 
1755;  his  second  work,  the  History  of  Ancient  Art, 
1764. 

Le8sing*s  Liwcoon,  1766;  and,  a  really  more  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  work,  his  How  the  Ancients  Depicted 
Death,  1769;  and  his  Education  of  the  Hmnan  Race, 
which  shows  the  evolutionist  idea,  1780. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie,  the  finest  quasi-classical  play  in  existence, 
1787. 

Kant's  Kr,  of  the  Tower  of  Judgment,  1790. 

Fichte's  Foundation  of  all  Science,  1794. 

Schiller's  Letters  on  JEsthetio  Education,  1795. 

Gt)ethe's  Study  of  Winckehnann,  1805. 

Now  down  to  the  year  1795,  Hegel,  bom  in  1770,  had  published 
nothing.  Schelling  had  only  written  one  or  two  short  works  com- 
pletely on  Fichte's  lines.  In  this  year  (1795)  the  two  friends  were 
corresponding,  partly  about  Fichte's  mode  of  thought,  the  startling 
results  of  which  Hegel  was  welcoming  with  great  enthusiasm,  con- 
ceiving them  as  in  close  connection  with  the  ideas  of  Kant's  Kritih 
of  Practical  Reasons,  At  this  moment  Schiller's  "-Esthetic  Letters  " 
were  published  in  the  Horen  for  1795,  and  are  referred  to  by  H^gel, 
writing  to  Schelling,  as  being  a  masterpiece. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schiller,  in 
the  order  here  given,  on  the  early  philosophical  development  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  before  the  divergence,  that  is  io  say,  before  the 
definite  formation  of  their  characteristic  modes  of  thought,  let  us 
now  turn  to  Hegel's  lectures  on  Esthetic,  which  belong  to  his  mature 
period  from  1818  onwaids. 

In  the  introductory  portion  of  this  course,  Hegel  takes  occasion 
to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  post- Kantian  philosophical  movement, 
which  is  in  his  view  intimately  connected  with  the  advance  ir 
aesthetic  science,  and  he  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  general  re- 
awakening of  philosophy  as  having  been  the  condition  of  a  new  kin(^ 
and  degree  of  insight  into  the  significance  of  fine  art,  and  in  another 
place  of  the  deeper  conception  of  the  beautiful  as  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  great  transition  in  which  strictly  modem  thought  had 
taken  its  rise.  This  doable  account  of  the  matter  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  The  deeper  appreciation  of  the  import  of  fine  art 
preceded  the  philosophic  revival,  but  the  intellectual  formulation  of 
testhetic  philosophy  could  only  accompany  or  succeed  it. 

In  this  sketch  Hegel  starts  from  Elant,  more  particularly  from  the 
Critique  of  the  Power  of  Judgment,  He  then  points  out  that 
Schiller,  especially  in  the  letters  on  Esthetic  Education,  was  before- 
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hand  with  philosophy  proper  in  indicating  the  true  direction  in 
which  a  reconciliation  of  the  Kantian  antitheses  should  be  soagbt, 
and  after  speaking  of  Schiller,  he  passed  on  to  Schelling  as  the 
thinker  with  whom  modem  or  complete  philosophy  originates,  and 
with  whom  also  tbe  science  of  fine  art  for  the  first  time  attains  itfl 
tme  intellectual  position.  He  takes  occasion,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  art  in  relation  to  the  highest 
human  interest  had  begun  to  be  appreciated,  though  not  philosophi- 
cally formulated,  some  time  before.  The  subsequent  sentences  make 
it  plain  that  he  is  referring  to  Winckelmann's  life  and  influence. 
Winckelmann,  he  continues,  created  a  new  art  perception,  aroused 
his  age  to  the  task  of  searching  for  the  idea  of  fine  art  in  its  historical 
growth,  endowed  the  mind  in  this  province  with  a  new  organ,  and 
suggested  a  treatment  of  the  subject  which  was  a  wholly  new  depar- 
ture. Here,  I  think,  Hegel  clearly  has  in  his  mind  the  judgment  of 
Goethe  in  the  sketch  of  Winckelmann  published  in  1805. 

From  this  point  Hegel  goes  on  to  discuss  the  Schlegels,  Tieek, 
and  others,  with  reference  to  the  critical  doctrine  of  irony,  and  in 
doing  so  treats  their  opinions  as  being,  like  Schelling*s,  determined  by 
Fichte's  system,  but  unlike  Schelling's,  devoid  of  any  further  and 
objective  principle  of  synthesis. 

Now,  comparing  this  sketch  with  the  letters  of  1795,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Schiller's  work  on  Esthetic  Education  was  the 
first  immediate  point  of  contact  between  technical  philosophy  and  the 
deeper  estimate  of  fine  art  which  Winckelmann  had  created.  For 
Lessing,  with  all  his  critical  skill,  had  hardly  entered  into  Winckel- 
mann's  historical  spirit.*  It  was  Schiller,  then,  who  first  not  merely 
suggested,  but  impressed  upon  the  age  with  all  his  force,  the  idea 
that  in  beauty,  and  in  the  mind  which  is  perceptive  of  beauty,  there 
is  an  actual  and  existing  reconciliation  of  such  opposite^  as  sense  and 
thought,  natural  necessity  and  moral  freedom,  matter  and  form. 

The  concrete  ideal  reality  on  which  both  Schelling  and  Hegel  base 
their  philosophical  conceptions  appears  to  be  an  enlarged  transcrip- 
tion of  the  import  thus  attributed  to  beauty,  coming,  as  it  did,  in 
face  of  the  problems  which  Kant  embodied  in  his  antitheses,  and 
which  Fichte,  apparently  for  want  of  some  such  suggestion,  had  failed 
to  meet.  The  place  occupied  by  fine  art  in  the  systems  of  the  two 
great  objective  idealists,  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  which  coincides 
with  this  explanation  of  its  essential  significance  to  them.  We  may 
notice  in  passing  that  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Hegelianism 
originated — if  this  analysis  is  in  any  degree  correct — in  that  very 


•  Hegel :  Esthetics,  vol.  ii.,  439. 
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Dgtiition  of  the  reality  and  value  of  individual  feeling  and  action 
for  which,  aa  we  are  sometimeB  told,  it  fails  to  find  a  place.  And  tor 
this  reason,  what  Von  Hartmann  rightly  calls  "  concrete  idealism  '' 
in  ^Esthetic  begins  with  Hegel,  and,  as  Von  Hartmann  remarks,  is 
foonded  npon  Schiller.  Schelling,  thongh  not.  a  mens  formalist, 
inclined  more  and  more  throughont  hia  life  to  abstract  idealism,  that 
i't  to  BRy,  to  treat  actual  beanty  as  a  secondary  incorporation  of  an 
ideal  or  snpra-sensuous  beauty,  which  to  a  concrete  idealist  ia  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  And  thus  he  more  and  more  lost  his  hold  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  himself  had  been  the  founder  of  modem 
philosophy  ;  for  nothing  leas  than  this  is  the  position  which  his  great 
rival  assigns  him.  In  the  placet*  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
Hegel  gives  a  short  analysis  of  the  main  positions  of  Schiller's 
(Bathetic  letter.s,  and  then  goes  on  to  nay  that  the  unity  of  sense  and 
thought,  and  of  other  opposites,  which  Schiller  scientifically  appre- 
hended and  tabonred  to  embody  in  actual  life,  was  recognised  by 
Bchelling  as  the  idea  or  principle  of  knowledge  and  existence,  and 
that  by  this  ivcognition,  philosophy,  in  Schelling,  attained  its 
**  absolute  stand-point."  Hegel,  no  doubt,  has  also  his  own  contem- 
porary development  in  his  mind,  though  he  does  not  think  right  to 
allude  to  it. 

Now  I  propose  to  say  something  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
absolute  stand-point,  showini;  how  its  character  corresponds  to  its 
ffenesis,  and  then  to  explain  how  the  needs  which  it  dealt  with  in 
Germany  have  been  provided  for  in  the  culture  of  our  own  country. 

For  the  phrase,  "absolute  stand-point,"  we  may  not  incorrectly 
Gubstitute  the  apparently  more  sim.ple  phrase,  "  modem  stand-point." 
J  do  not  say  that  the  word  "  modern  "  has  a  technical  signification  in 
philosophy ;  but  the  spirit  or  conviction  embodied  in  the  word 
"modern"  does  correspond  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
"  alisolnte."  When,  for  example,  we  speak  of  modem  science,  modem 
enterprise,  modern  civilisation,  what  is  the  fnndamental  feeling  which 
the  expression  ia  intended  to  convey?  I  believe  that  wo  may  safely 
answer,  "  a  sense  of  rational  freedom,"  that  ia  to  say,  the  conviction 
that  man  can  meet  with  nothing  that  is  outside  himself,  in  the  sei 
of  being  necessarily  and  fundamentally  superior  to  his  rational  nature 
and  incapable  of  being  faced  or  dealt  with  by  it.  We  know  that  the 
individual  may  be  cowed  by  superstition,  degraded  by  vice,  o 
destroyed  by  physical  agencies,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  man,  a 
Buch,  is  besot  with  any  necessary  inferiority  in  face  of  any  power  o 
of  any  phenomena  in  the  universe.  It  is  the  "  Si  fractns  illabatnr 
orbia,"  or  Campbell's  "  Last  Man,"  re-asserted  in  terms  of  a  reality 
greater  than  the  individnal.  It  would  take  me  away  from  my  subjeot 
to  argue  thie  point,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  this  conviction 
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being  characteristic  of  the  progressive  cirilisatioii  of  ChriBtendom  Cftn 
well  be  denied. 

It  is  this  conriction  which  took  philosophical  form  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  or  the  objective 
idea.  Admitting,  as  every  sane  man  must  admit,  that  the  difference 
between  contact  tcith  the  whole,  and  comprehension  of  the  whole, 
must  always  subtract  something  from  the  absoluteness  of  any  hmnan 
attainment,  I  still  maintain  that  this  doctrine  does  embody  the  great 
and  vital  conviction  of  modem  life,  and  of  modem  life  alone.  How- 
ever narrowly  limited  the  individual  may  be,  however  far  b^ond  his 
reach  the  whole  of  reality  may  extend,  still  we  are  now  convinoed 
that,  as  this  doctrine  tells  us,  contact  with  the  only  reality  ia  onn 
here  and  now.  The  world,  which  is  accessible  through  morality  and 
science  and  art,  is  not  dwarfed  by  anything  else  of  a  more  real  kind 
that  remains  beyond  it  and  incapable  of  assimilation,  although,  of 
course,  we  cannot  precisely  say  to  what  extent,  within  its  oontinnons 
totality,  the  accessible  world  may  be  capable  of  modificatum.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  believe  in  the  discontinaoos  or 
ia  the  irrational. 

This,  then,  Reality,  as  accepted  by  the  modem  spirit,  ia  tl  e 
meaning  of  the  absolute.  It  bears  this  name  because  it  does  not 
permit  of  being  referred  to  or  put  in  relation  with  anything  other 
than  itself,  that  is  to  say,  of  being  treated  as  dependent  on  anything 
other  than  itself.  Within  itself,  of  course,  its  parts,  among  which  we 
are,  depend  upon  and  are  relative  to  one  another.  Thus  it  is  worth 
noticing,  as  against  a  common  misapprehension,  that  no  underlying 
reality,  no  purely  super-sensuous  will  or  idea,  could  be  reasonably 
called  Absolute,  because,  as  our  perceived  world  w  ould  be  in  external 
relations  with  it,  both  terms  would  by  the  fact  of  this  relation 
become  merely  relative  and  dependent.  No  abstraction  can  be 
absolute. 

The  connection  between  the  meanings  of  Absolute  and  Modem 
is  therefore  quite  plain.  Both  of  them  fundamentally  signify 
"freedom  from  the  beyond,"  or  "the  concrete  unity  of  life." 
And  so  when  Hegel  speaks  of  philosophy  attaining  its  absolute 
stand-point  in  SchcUing's  time  he  may  be  not  unfairly  paraphrased  by 
saying  that  the  chief  underlying  conviction  of  the  modem  civilised 
world,  which  Avas  no  doubt  immanent  in  Christianity,  was  then  for 
the  first  time  explicitly  formulated  in  philosophy. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  shape  which  this  mode  of  genesis  has 
impressed  upon  objective  idealism  as  formulated  by  Schelling  in  his 
fii9t  systematic  treatise  published  in  1800,  and  by  Hegel  in  the 
Fhenomenology  of  the  Mind^  published  1807  (the  dates  are  worth 
^i^rving  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said),  we  shall  at  once  be 
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•rtrock  by  a  peculiarity  obvionsly  connected  ■with  the  conditions  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  I  wish  mainly  to  dmw  alUnlion  to 
tliia  peculiar  feature,  which  forms  the  vreaJmesa  and  the  Btrength 
of  bH  IdealiBin  which  has  its  roots  in  Hellas,  though  I  do  not  pledge 
myself  to  withhold  mj  judgment  of  its  vaJne. 

1,  If  we  ask,  approaching  the  question  (rom  that  side  which 
admits  of  least  mistake  or  controrersy,  what  Is  the  deiwtalion  of  the 
Teality  thus  pointed  to  as  concrete  mind,  or  as  the  nnioa  of  freedom 
and  necessity,  of  subject  and  object,  of  thought  audjeense,  the  first 
answer  that  occurs  to  aa  on  the  basis  of  this  philosophy  is  undoubtedly 
famished  by  referring  to  what  an  Englishman  would  call  the  artificial 
as  opposed  to  the  natural  world.  Objective  mind  with  Hegel,  taken 
in  the  technical  sense,  does  not  mean  Nature,  as  might  be  thought  by 
those  who  are  careless  about  terminology,  but  indicates  actually 
existent  although  conaciously  coustrncted  human  organisations  and 
institiitioDs,  such  aa  the  family,  law,  the  concrete  moral  wUl,  Society, 
and  the  State.  Absolute  mind,  again,  does  not  mean  the  same  thing 
as  "  the  Absolute  "  or  "  the  Idea,"  but  is  tho  term  which  designates 
human  activities,  which,  being  objectively  real  in  persons  and  things, 
involve  also  a  thorough  coDscioueness  of  their  own  ideal  nature. 
That  is  to  say,  the  denotation  of  absolute  mind  consists  of  Fine  Art, 
as  a  connected  whole  consisting  of  minds  by  which  certain  actual 
things  ate  regarded  in  a  certain  ^ay,  and  of  Religion  as  a  particular 
kind  of  consciousness  in  actual  individuals  forming  actnol  com- 
munities, and  of  the  philosophic  intelligence  aa  a  common  recognition 
tjdsting  in  hnman  minds  of  a  common  nature  and  development. 

Kow  it  is  plain  that  the  objective  and  abaoluto  mind  thus 
doBcribcd  pre-anppose  and  rest  upon  the  actual  properties  and  laws 
of  natural  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  if  philosophy  fails  to  include  the 
reality  of  nature,  its  basis  is  completely  swept  away.  But,  subject  to 
this  reservation,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  invaluable  gain  to  culture 
that  the  objective  reality  of  the  ai'tiiicial  world  should  be  forced  upon 
onr  attention,  It  may  be  said  that  this  attitude  is  a  repetition  of  the 
error  committed  by  Socrates  in  disregarding  tho  atudy  of  natural 
science.  And,  undoubtedly,  there  is  an  essential  relation  between 
these  two  points  of  view.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  however,  in  the 
right  place,  that  nlcimatcly  this  mode  of  consideration,  in  its  modem 
development,  is  that  which  does  fullest  justice  even  to  the  importance 
of  nature  and  of  natural  research.  And  it  must  be  I'emenibered,  as 
one  of  the  facts  to  which  liistory,  aided  by  modem  science,  has  not  long 
opened  its  eyes,  that  where  the  natural  real  woi'ld  passes  into  the 
artificial  real  world,  there  is  a  territory  of  enormous  extent  and 
importance  which  is  the  refles,  in  -what  we  call  nature,  of  our  pro- 
gressive civilisation.     The  history  of  man  is  at  the  same  time  tbe 
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history  of  the  habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  and  of  all  that  lives  and 
gi'ows  upon  it.  No  animal,  no  plant,  no  square  inch  of  soil,  except  in 
a  few  mountains  and  deserts,  has  been  left  unaffected  by  the  practical 
idealisation  which  human  purpose  introduces.  And  if  we  take 
further  into  consideration  that  whole  second  nature  which  exists  in 
the  shape  of  machinery  and  buildings,  and  all  the  instnunents  of  life, 
we  shall  see  that  the  artificial  real  world,  although  founded  throngb- 
out  on  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  natural  real  world,  is  jet  a 
phenomenon  of  existence  which,  as  the  body  of  the  objective  mind, 
may  well  claim  tho  peculiar  attention  of  philosophy.  Infinitely  lesft 
than  nature  in  quantitative  extent,  it  is  no  less  objectively  actual, 
and  is  perhaps  even  more  significant.  I  may  add  that  a  con- 
scionsness  of  tho  histoncal  importance  of  the  transformation  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  the  Hellenic 
mind  possessed  a  historical  sense  almost  more  penetrating  than  our 
own.  The  ^schylean  contrast  between  the  tamed  and  the  untamed 
earth  recurs  constantly  in  Hellenic  ideas. 

It  was  when  attention  was  thus  called,  for  the  first  time  I  believe 
in  the  modem  world,  to  the  ideal  objectivity  of  human  works,  relations, 
and  institntions,  that  the  actuality  of  civilization  was  thoroughly 
brought  home  to  consciousness  with  the  double  result  of  creating  the 
histoncal  sense,  and  of  investing  with  imperative  urgency  the  claims 
of  human  society  as  something  not  less  real  than  the  preoeptible 
individual. 

2.  But,  secondly,  the  whole  basis  of  life  is  laid  in  Nature,  although 
the  envirooment  of  our  terrestrial  existence  is  mainly  a  second  nature 
which  has  been  practically  idealised  by  mind.  Philosophy  mast 
therefore  include  nature  in  its  scheme  on  pain  of  omitting  the 
essential  necessity  in  which  all  life  is  rooted,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
ideas  which  can  be  presented  to  the  intellect.  Now  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  characteristic  of  objective  Idealism,  for  good  or  evil,  that  it 
approaches  the  natural  real  world  from  tho  side  of  the  artificial  real 
world,  and  extends  to  the  former  that  kind  of  consideration  which 
has  been  suggested  by  tho  latter.  This  course,  as  a  procedure  &om 
the  better  known  to  tho  less  known,  has  much  to  recommend  it  in 
logic,  and  it  is  strikingly  analogous  to  Darwin's  luminous  treatment 
of  the  natural  variations  of  species  by  comparing  them  with  the 
variations  of  species  under  domestication.  And  Mr.  Case's  bril- 
liant work  on  Physical  Realism  furnishes  a  somewhat  less  closely 
analogous  example  of  a  similar  argument.  Fine  Art,  or  machinery, 
are  Nature  made  easy ;  Nature  is,  for  this  ti'eatment,  a  harder 
example  of  the  ideal  objectivity  which  is  actual  in  the  works  of  man. 
Nature  is  therefore  set  down  as  a  phase  of  the  Idea,  but  as  a  phase 
neither  containing  nor  pre-supposing  consciousness,  and  one  therefore 
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in  which  the  Idea  is  hard  to  disentangle.  In  every  sense,  therefore, 
Natore  is  below  mind;*  the  essential f  process  of  nature  is  the 
struggle  towards  the  manifestation  of  life  and  of  intelligence.  This 
language  points  directly  to  Darwinism,  but  truth  requires  me  to 
admit  that  Hegel  at  least  did  not  believe  in  the  evolution  of  species 
as  a  historical  fact,  though  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  why  he  should 
have  denied  it.  If  nature  is  called  on,  by  Schelling  and  others, 
petrified  or  frozen  intelligence,  we  must  not  forget,  so  Hegel  insists, 
that  the  stones  cry  out  and  exhibit  a  movement  towards  life  and 
mind. 

I  win  only  comment  upon  this  mode  of  approaching  the  natural 
real  world,  as  a  historical  phenomenon,  and  not  from  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view. 

The  form  of  the  conception  was  deeply  conditioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age.  Men's  minds,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Groethe,  were  busy  with  such  realities  as  man  und  his  works ;  with 
history,  law,  politics,  art  and  civilization.  The  influence  of  aesthetic 
on  the  conception  of  nature — which  in  Goethe's  hands  helped  to  found 
the  science  of  morphology — is  a  natural  focus  of  the  culture  of  that 
age. 

Ag^in,  this  view  of  Nature  is  modem  or  absolute.  Nature  is 
necessary,  is  the  unconscious  idea,  is  potentially  mind.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  legitimate  prey  of  physical  science  and  of  fine  art.  The  under- 
standing is  to  have  its  rights;  understanding  without  reason  is 
something;  reason  without  understanding  is  nothing.  Nature  is 
indeed  chance,  as  indifferent  to  particular  human  purpose ;  but  has 
no  inner  and  outer,  J  no  essence,  no  latent  remainder ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  miracle  and  no  supernatural.  This  is  the  bearing  of  the 
modem  or  absolute  stand-point  when  Nature  is  in  question,  and  as 
I  shall  try  to  show  by  reference  to  later  English  culture,  was  a  pro- 
phecy 100  years  ago  which  has  since  been  magnificently  fulfilled. 

Lastly,  these  conceptions  do,  as  has  already  been  observed,  defi- 
nitely rank  nature  below  mind.  A  straw,  it  has  been  said,  suffices 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God ;  but  Hegel  retorts  that  the  weakest 
word  or  thought  of  subjective  mind  shows  more  of  God  than  any 
single  natural  object. 

Great  heart-searchings,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  entirely  idle  ones, 
have  been  caused  by  this  last  feature  on  its  sesthetic  side,  according 
to  which  Esthetic,  as  the  science  of  beauty,  is  identified  with,  the 
philosophy  of  Fine  Art,  the  beauty  of  Nature  thus  appearing  to  be 

*  Hegel :  Introduction  to  bathetic, 

t  Hegel :  Naturphil,  p.  24. 

{  Goethe's  lines :  Ins  Innere  der  Naivr,  &c. 
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omitted  in  theory,  and  being  also  to  some  extent  neglected  in  the 
detailed  criticism  of  the  snbject. 

This  matter  seems  to  me  almost  too  simple  to  need  discassion. 
Beauty,  however  objective,  is  necessarily  and  unquestionably  sub- 
jective. That  is  to  say,  it  exists  for  a  particular  mood  and  peroeptiTo 
capacity,  and  except  as  relative  to  these  cannot  be  judged  or  appre- 
hended at  all.  That,  in  discussing  the  beauty  of  nature  we  pre- 
suppose a  normal  civilized  appreciative  capacity  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  that  in  discussing  effects  of  coloilr  we  pre-suppoae  a 
normal  eye.  Therefore,  the  ordinary  person's  perception  of  natural 
beauty  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  the  perception  which  the 
artist  embodies  in  a  work  of  art,  the  only  difference  being  in  degree 
of  appreciativeness,  and  in  presence  or  absence  of  plastic  skill.  And 
therefore,  once  more,  the  spectator's  perception  of  beauty  in  nature, 
is  a  perception  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  his  perception  of  beauty 
in  a  work  of  fine  art ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  work  of  fine 
art  lends  him  the  g^dance  and  assistance  of  the  artist's  mind  and 
perceptive  mood,  "  lending  our  minds  out,'*  as  Browning  says,  and  is 
therefore  more  easily  appreciated  than  the  unmodified  nature  in 
which  the  artist's  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  spectator  himself. 
The  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  by  the  public  mind  is  in  fact 
conditioned  by  and  historically  sequent  upon  the  revelations  made  by 
great  painters  and  poets ;  though  no  doubt  the  tendencies  of  these  men 
are  themselves  controlled  by  deep-seated  influences  in  the  state  of  col* 
ture  and  society.  In  short,  natural  beauty  is  that  beauty  in  respect  of 
which  every  man  is  his  own  artist ;  and  the  consideration  of  natural 
beauty  is  usually  and  most  conveniently  conducted  with  reference  to  its 
representation  by  fine  art,  in  which  case  the  distinction  is  no  longer 
between  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  beauty  of  fine  art ;  but  between 
the  beauty  of  nature  (that  is,  not  human  beauty)  in  art^  and  the 
beauty  of  man  or  history  in  art.  This  is  the  attitude  which  all  con- 
sideration of  nature  practically  takes,  for  instance,  in  Ruskin's  works. 
In  speaking  of  natural  scenes  which  cannot  be  fixed  on  canvas,  for 
instance  of  the  actual  sunset  colours,  we  treat  them  by  description 
and  memory  precisely  as  if  they  were  pictures.  If  nature  is  really  to 
bo  opposed,  not  to  man,  but  to  fine  art,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole 
world  of  reality  would  have  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  its  beanty 
twice  over,  once  as  natural,  and  once  as  represented  in  fine  art.  The 
distinction  is  utterly  untenable,  and  is  never  maintained  for  a  page 
of  good  criticism. 

There  was  no  doubt  at  the  end  of  last  century  very  little  con- 
ception of  pure  natural  beauty  in  the  former  sense,  because  nature, 
as  opposed  to  man  and  history,  had  not  successfully  or  completely 
been  made  the  object  of  art  or  of  art  criticism.     If  Hegel  had  had  the 
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"Modem  Paititers"  before  him  he  would  no  longer  hare  been  able 
to  say  that  the  realm  of  nature  had  never  been  eystematically  criti- 
ciaed  with  reference  to  the  attribute  of  beauty,  aa  it  is  in  the  materia 
medica  with  reference  to  utility. 

ThuB  the  incluBion  of  natural  beaaty  within  the  beauty  of  fine  art 
philosophical  difficulty  whatever. 

The  snbaeqnent  history  of  objective  idealism  in  Germany,  with 

oiT-shootB  and  the  reactions  which  it  has  provoked  would  almost 
'ha  the  history  of  German  if  not  of  continental  culture  dnring  the 
present  century.  The  concrete  grasp  oE  life,  which  gave  it  its 
force,  has  been  widened  and  deepened  by  critical  and  sympathetic 
research  into  the  whole  actual  evolution  of  the  human  spirit,  from 
theology  to  economics,  from  Strauss  and  Baur  to  Lassalle  end 
Karl  Marx;  and  the  aeven-lcagne  strides  of  physical  science, 
whatever  may  be  its  explicit  attitude  to  philosophy,  are  performing, 
aa  Suhelling  distinctly  foresaw,  the  de6nite  demonstration  of  the  idea 
in  nature. 

|l  The  centenary,  next  year,  of  the  Critiqiie  of  the  Power  of 
'Jiid^ment,  will  see  the  formal  and  abstract  paradoxes  in  which 
Kant  first  expressed  the  fnsion  of  reason  and  of  sense,  developed 
into  the  self- consciousness  of  an  immense  many-sided  movement 
in  which  the  modern  spirit  recogpn  ises  actual  reality.  And  of 
tiiis  distinctively  modem  conecionsness  one  obviously  tmreahle 
root — it  would  bo  rash  in  so  complicated  a  matter  to 
ly  more  than  this — was  the  profound  conception  of  the  signi- 
and  history  of  6ne  art  initiated  by  Winokelmann,  and 
iTeloped  by  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  the  philosophers  who  inherited 
leir  ideas. 

(3.)  If  we  now  turn,  as  our  subject  demands,  to  the  considcratiou 
muoi  British  onlture  and  reflexion,  through  which  modern  philosophy 
■  sure  especially  appeals  to  us,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  different  atmosphere.  If  we  recall'  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  greatest  i-epntc  in  British  philosophy  during  the  present 
century  down  to  the  publication,  say,  of  Jevon's  Prhiciples  of  Science 
in  187S1,  we  find  that  with  one  great  exception,  in  Herbert  Spencer, 
they  are  chieBy  writers  on  abstract  moral  philosophy,  or  oa 
psychology,  or  on  logic ;  or  indeed,  and  here  no  doubt  they  touch 
the  concrete,  on  the  theory  of  legislation  aa  Bentham,  and  on 
political  and  econoniical  subjects  as  Mill.  The  history  of  philosophy, 
of  religion,  of  fine  art,  of  civilisation,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
even  allowing  Mr.  Lewes'  and  Mr.  Buckle's  works  to  be  solitary 
exceptions.  All  reflective  thought  must,  I  think,  have  its  definite 
stimnlus  or  nutrbnent  or  material,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  nutriment 
of  English  philosophy  has  not  been  the  same  as  that  of  continental 
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thought.  It  has  touched  the  concrete  works  of  man  chiefly  in  the 
theory  of  legislation,  in  political  philosophy,  and  in  the  procedure  of 
physical  science,  which  latter  came  to  the  rescue  of  British  logic 
just  in  time  to  save  it  from  death  hy  inanition.  The  conception  of 
evolution  has  come  to  it  not  from  history  but  from  physical  science^ 
and  is  through  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  like  him,  making  its 
influence  felt  in  all  regions  of  enquiry.  The  entrance  of  English 
philosophy  into  a  concrete  and  constructive  direction  during  the 
last  30  years,  not  counting  the  Germanised  movement,  is  quite 
unmistakeable.  But  on  the  whole,  by  a  contrast  that  will  surprise 
no  student,  the  reflective  thought  of  our  most  practical  and  con- 
cretely active  of  races,  is  singularly  abstract,  introspective,  and 
unorganised,  and,  till  lately,  wanting  in  constructive  purpose. 

Now  I  hold  it  to  be  both  unseemly  and  unjust  to  assume  a  tone 
of  mere  disparagement  towards  the  eminent  philosophers  of  onr 
country  through  three  generations.  Philosophy,  I  take  it,  is  an 
expression  of  national  life,  and  our  business  is  to  anderstand  and 
appreciate,  not  to  depreciate.  One  of  Shakespeare's  grandest  sayings 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  historian  of  thought :  "  love  speaks 
with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  dearer  love." 

I  would  venture  from  a  historical  point  of  view  merely  to  suggest 
the  consideration,  which  is  to  my  mind  anything  but  disparaging, 
that  nineteenth-century  philosophy  in  Great  Britain  has  borne 
perhaps  to  some  extent  the  character  of  an  opposition  to  all  that 
vainly  pretended  to  be  the  national  culture  and  institutions. 

In  England,  at  least  as  distinct  from  Scotland,  where  better  social 
conditions  prevailed,  we  observe  a  marked  divorce — I  speak  of  the 
time  before  1860 — between  philosophy  and  the  older  universities,  and 
we  perceive  in  the  arguments  of  the  Associationist  Psychology  and 
in  the  new  logic  based  upon  scientific  inference,  a  feeling  that  tliere 
is  a  predominant  superstitious  tradition,  adverse  to  free  explanation 
and  bound  up  with  a  kind  of  orthodoxy,  which  ought  to  be  over- 
thrown. No  one  can  read  the  very  clear  and  powerful  writings  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  without  being  struck  by  this  attitude.  The  life  of 
this  rebellion  was  supplied  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  natural 
science,  hostile  to  the  dominant  embodiment  of  so-called  religion,  and 
closely  allied,  for  reasons  obvious  under  the  circumstances,  with  a 
spirit  of  political  reform.  And  there  was,  in  the  culture  which  ought 
to  have  satisfied  these  new  demands,  no  surviving  intelligence 
adequate  to  cope  with  them  or  to  transform  them.  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
philosophy  fell  before  Mill's  attack,  not  so  much  because  what 
Hamilton  said  was  false,  as  because,  supposing  it  ever  so  true,  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising,  nor  blameworthy,  that 
there  should  be  something  schismatic  or  one-sided  about  the  new 


philoBopliy,  which  has  at  all  events  tlio  credit  of  having  carried  the 
■nation  with  it,  by  high  courago  and  energy,  by  wbat  aeemed  a  direct 
appeal  to  facts,  and,  in  many  oaaeB,  by  splendid  literary  gifts,  A 
nation  must  think  in  it,s  own  language,  and  must  reach  the  truth  by 
its  own  road,  aud  if  the  Mills  and  John  Grote,  and  Lewes,  and 
Clifford  had  never  written — I  do  not  apeak  of  living  writers — -tbeo 
those  who  now  wish  to  build  further  npon  the  present  state  of 
philosophy  would  have  no  public  to  address,  and  no  philosophy  to 
discuss. 

What  I  have  said  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  in  British  (echnical 

philosophy  of  the  present  centui'y  there  is  no  Esthetic,  and  no  pwt 

played  by  esthetic.     In  llr.  Lowes'  history  of  Gei-man  thought  fram 

Sant  to  Ueget  inclusive,  yon  will  hardly  find  sis  lines  dealing  wit li 

^^i'is  epoch-making  treatment  of  this  subject  by  the  writers  of  that 

^H.'^sy.     Darwin  here,  as  every  where,  made  suggestions  of  great  interest, 

1       and  the  prublem  has  now  begun  to   affect  abstract  enquiry,  but  tho 

enormous  solid  output  of  German  research  in  this  direction  during 

the  last  100  years,  which,  with  all  its  faults  and  awkwardness,  is  a 

ji^gantic  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  world,  finds  no  parallel 

I       whatever  in  English  reflection, 

^H  In  passing  to  cnltnre  outside  professional  philosophy,  I  may 
^^iBention  tno  great  works  in  tho  pravince  of  pure  history  which  are 
really,  I  think,  not  ezceptious  to  what  I  have  said,  but  confirma- 
tory negative  instances.  Could  Germany  show,  it  may  be  asked, 
any  historical  labours  that  for  giiisp  and  interest  and  insight, 
conld  compare  with  Gibbon's  Decline  aiul  Fall,  and  with  Grote's 
Higlory  •'/  Greece  ?  Peihaps  not.  But  both  of  these  splendid  works 
distinctly  bear  that  mark  of  antagonism  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
antagonism  in  religion,  or  of  antagonism  in  politics.     In  both,  there- 

I,  fore,  there  is  something  contentious,  and  because  contentious,  some - 
^^ing  unappreciative,  which  has  debnrred  them  from  their  full  legiti- 
htnate  effect  on  the  speculative  consciousness,  in  spite  of  their  position 
i-MK  monumental  works  of  historical  research. 
I  If  we  new  look  at  other  sides  of  the  higher  cultnre  of  the  people 
■■of  these  islands,  we  are  straek  by  the  existence  during  the  present 
century  of  a  succession  of  great  wiiters  who,  without  being  profes- 
Bional  or  systematic  philosophers,  have  occupied  a  sort  of  prophetic 
position  in  Great  Biifain,  and  havo  been,  man  for  man,  at  least 
equally  influential  with  the  great  logicians,  psychologists,  and  ethical 
writers.  I  ought  not  to  include  among  such  leaders  men  who  havo 
simply  worked  as  great  poets,  because  we  are  speaking  only  of 
reflective  culture ;  bat  it  is  the  case  that  two  or  three  of  our  poets 
have  had  a  distinct  intention  or  cfiect  beyond  the  nsnal  influence 
-which  belongs  to  an  artist  as  such,  and  these  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
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sidered.  I  will  now  briefly  explain  the  philosophical  import  which  I 
ascribe  to  the  work  of  some  amoDg  tliose  great  men,  and  its  probable 
bearing  in  the  future  upon  technical  philosophy. 

It  would  seem,  perhaps,  absurd  to  fix  upon  the  most  unreflectiTe 
of  writers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  chief  initiator  of  a  philosophical 
influence ;  but  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  that  historical  humanism 
in  England,  as  on  the  continent,  received  an  epoch-making  impulse 
from  his  writings.  Wordsworth,  too,  and  Shelley,  must  be  men- 
tioned, the  former  if  only  for  his  incalculably  important  influence  on 
Mr.  Buskin,  and  on  the  public  to  which  Mr.  Buskin  addressed 
himself ;  and  the  latter  for  his  profound  and  literally  accurate  judg- 
ment on  our  debt  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  sounded  a  note  quite 
new  to  England  in  historical  criticism.  Then  came  Carlyle  as  a 
philosophic  historian  and  student  of  great  literature ;  and  then  Mr. 
Buskin,  whose  influence  appears  to  me  to  mark  a  revolution  in 
general  culture  as  great  as,  and  in  many  ways  corresponding  to,  that 
produced  by  Darwin  in  scientific  conceptions.  With  him,  allowing 
as  always  for  the  surroundings  of  the  times,  and  especially  for  the 
kindred  influence  of  physical  science  itself,  there  awakes  on  the  one 
side  the  appreciation  of  the  idea  in  nature,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
profounder  appreciation  of  the  idea  in  history. 

In  speaking  of  the  idea  in  nature,  I  assume,  what  I  believe  I  may 
safely  assume,  that  the  main  contentions  of  Mr.  Buskin's  Modem 
Painters*  with  reference  to  the  natural  truth  of  modern  landscape 
painting,  are,  on  the  whole,  established. 

They  amount,  as  I  understand  them,  to  two  assertions  : — 

(1)  That  a  completely  new  departure  in  the  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty — meaning  by  this,  non-human  beauty — has  been  made 
by  the  great  English  landscape  painters  of  the  present  century ;  and 

(2)  In  spite  of  Mr.  Buskin's  own  occasional  protests  against  the 
heedless  identification  of  beauty  and  truth,  that  this  appreciation 
mainly  consists  in  a  wholly  new  grasp  of  the  actual  governing  faots 
and  tendencies  apparent  to  reason  in  the  natural  world. 

It  is  plain  that  this  artistic  perception  of  the  idea  in  nature  not 
only  has  a  parallel  result  to  that  which  so  rapidly  opened  npon 
natural  science  in  the  same  generation,  but  it  is  very  largely  inter- 
woven with  the  latter,  and  dependent  upon  a  similar  intellectual 
aspiration.  And  the  name  of  this  intellectual  aspiration  is,  onoe 
more,  the  modem  stand-point.  It  is  the  spirit  which  refuses  to 
believe  that  there  is  anything  without  significance,  or  any  irrational 
remainder.  Mr.  Buskin's  account  of  the  true  or  penetrative  imagin- 
ation, as  opposed  to  the  false  or  fantastic  imagination,  shows  the 


Cf.  Ruskin's  Mementi  of  Drawing^  pp.  116  and  262. 
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profound  titiderljing  unity  between  modern  fine  art  and  modern 
natural  science.  By  these  two  characteristic  acbievements  of  the 
present  centnrj',  the  discovery  of  tLe  idea  in  natnre,  which  woa  s, 
mere  dream  in  the  natural  philosophy  of  Schelling  or  Hegel,  ia 
becoming,  to  a  dnily  increasing  extent,  an  accompUtihed  Fact. 

And  the  same  with  history.  I  have  not  the  literary  knowledge 
which  would  justify  me  in  asserting  that  the  chapter  on  "  The  Nature 
of  Gothic  Architecture  "  •  in  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  actually  ciiiined 
a  revolution  in  England,  though  as  to  ita  representing  one  there  can 
hardly  bo  two  opinions.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  wo  recognise  once 
more,  as  in  Shelley's  isolated  saying,  the  new  and  nnmistakable  note 
of  philosophic  history,  the  history  which  aces  the  works  of  men  as 
instinct  with  the  human  reality  of  the  life  from  which  they  spring 
with  all  its  necessities  and  purposes. 

Many  of  Mr.  William  Morris'  writings  on  art  represent  this  ten- 
dency of  aesthetic  reflection  in  its  noblest  form  ;  and  his  estimate  of 
the  historical  and  social  significauco  of  architecture  and  the  archi- 
tectural handicrafts  illustrates  the  philosophical  thesis  on  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  insist,  viz. :  the  peculiar  force  of  (esthetic  reflection 
88  an  eiponont  of  ideal  reality.  It  owes  this  force  to  the  fact 
that  it  irresistibly  lays  the  grasp  of  objectivity  on  ttiat  individual 
region  of  fancy  and  feeling  which  is  commonly  held  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  caprice,  and  which  is  inaccessible  both  to  abstract  reasoning  and, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  categorical  imperative  of  duty.  I  do  not  mean  that 
(esthetic  can  supply  formal  prinoiplen  by  which  taste  and  feeling  may 
be  directed  and  deduced ;  I  mean  that  by  analysis  ii  posterioii  it  is  able 
to  interpret  with  vital  significance  ail  man's  artificial  aurrouudings, 
especially  in  as  far  as  they  express  his  tendencies  to  enjoyment,  or  to 
imaginatifo  emotion,  or  to  display.  We  may  observe  this  new  insight 
in  our  sympathy  for  the  history  of  peoples,  rather  than  of  dynasties, 
and  of  industrial  conditions  rathei*  than  of  political  disputes ;  or 
again  in  the  whole  mode  of  thought  which  now  presides  over 
archteology,  anthropology,  and  the  hi  story  of  architecture.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  man's  life  is  rounded  into  a  totality  of  which 
no  part  can  escape  the  grasp  of  reason ;  and  here  again  we  recognise 
in  one  of  its  bearings  the  absolute  or  modern  stand-point.  I  may  add 
that  this  development  of  English  resthetic,  with  that  outburst  of 
artistic  idealisation  of  nature  in  which  it  arose,  force  me  to  differ 
fundamentally  from  one  of  the  conclusions  at  which  its  great  leaders 
aeem  sometimes  to  be  pointing.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  artistic 
degeneracy   of    the   modern   mind   as  a   whole.      If   our  every-daj 


•  Cf.  Ooethe  in    W^airieif  und  Diektung.     The  inl«re«t   in    GoUiiu  orchi- 
Mttue  «M  vhat  he  derireil  in  Ilia  jonth,  and  lait  in  liit  old  age. 
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STirroTindiiiss  refect  a  vriisrarisei  social  life,  a  deeraded  taste,  and  a 
blucied  sense  of  for=2,  vre  rimst  Loli  this  together  with  the  fact  that 
n&rsr&l  be^nty  has,  in  this  oezitiirT,  fcrthedz^t  time,  been  thoxougUy 
drawn  into  the  focus  of  ec^nsoioo^ness.  Modem  life  is  stronger  than 
any  that  has  existed  before,  and  can  bear  deeper  contradictiona.  It  is 
plain  that  the  one  of  these  extremes  was  the  condition  of  the  other, 
which  of  course  does  not  hinder  that  the  other,  when  obtained,  aihoald 
have  power  to  rectify  the  one. 

If  I  further  allude  to  such  writers  as  Robert  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Walter  Pater,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  the 
series  of  thinkers  mentioned  in  this  context,  with  the  addition 
perhaps  of  George  Eliot,  have  supplied  a  reflectiYe  and  intellectual 
element  in  Eng'Iish  thought,  without  which  all  English-speaking  men 
and  women  who  care  for  the  higher  life  would  have  been  deprived  of 
half  or  more  than  half  their  philosophical  and  rational  natriment. 
All  the  .sciences  of  civilisation,  as  thev  mitrht  be  called,  from,  esthetic 
to  economics,  which  two  extremes  have  naturally  met  in  onr  greatest 
Aesthetic  writers — all  these  sciences  of  civilisation  have  assumed  a 
wholly  new  complexion  under  the  influences  represented  bj  these 
names.  Our  professional  philosophers,  illustrious  men  as  I  have 
admitted  that  they  are,  have  not  as  yet  occupied  the  whole  place  in 
English  life,  which  has  been  held  by  Kant,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer, 
Schleiermacher,  von  Hartmann  in  the  life  of  Germany.  An  element 
has  been  wanting,  which  those  wliom  I  have  called  the  prophetic 
writers  have  supplied.  And  the  missing  element  is  not,  as  we  Ehigliah 
are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  supposing,  the  element  of  ontological 
superstition,  but  it  is  the  elemeut  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
history,  that  is,  of  self-conscious  civilisation. 

Now  it  may  of  course  be  replied  "The  dualism  which  you 
deprecate  in  English  cultui*e  is  a  proof  of  English  common  sense: 
philosophy  ought  to  be  scientific ;  and  reflection  upon  history  and 
religion  and  fine  art  should  be  kept  separate  from  philosophy,  in  the 
mere  province  of  taste  and  polite  letters." 

I  believe  that  this  states  the  fundamental  question  as  between 
objective  idealism  and  English  empiricism ;  and  I  should  like  to 
point  out  what  it  amoimts  to.  It  seems  to  mean  that  man  and  his 
works,  after  the  point  at  which  he  ceases  to  be  merely  animal,  are  not 
included  in  the  object  of  philosophical  analysis.  I  do  not  know  that 
such  a  view  has  ever  been  explicitly  maintained.  English  philosophy 
lias  not  been  unmindful  of  law,  polities,  and  the  intellectnal  opera- 
tions revealed  by  physical  science.  Herbert  Spencer  has,  at  any  rate, 
what  I  must  consider  the  great  merit  of  having  stmek  out  boldly 
into  the  ocean  of  histoiical  evolution,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  positive  and  constructive  tendency,  which  is  heralded 


by  liifi  life-work,  will  be  more  and  more  impemtively  felt,  and  will 
bring  with  it  a  ftisioD  between  abstract  science  and  philosophic 
history.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  esthetic  reflection  is  paving  the 
way  for  this  fasion  in  England,  as  it  did  in  Germany  a  century  ago. 

I  have  not  this  evening  in  any  way  alluded  to  the  work  of  Pro- 
fesBor  Caird  or  of  Profeasor  T.  H.  Green,  or  of  others  who  have 
sympathised  with  them.  It  was  my  task  to  point  out  those  indi- 
genons*  conditions  of  English  cnttare  which  established,  in  my 
jadgment,  the  fact  of  a  recognised  imperative  necessity  for  deeper 
and  more  human  theories  of  life  in  England,  as  elsewhere.  The 
English  revival  does  not  primarily  spring  from  Hellas,  as  did  that  of 
Winckelmann  and  Goethe.  If  I  were  forced  to  name  two  out  of 
many  great  men  as  its  chief  anthors,  I  should  be  inclined  to  select 
Turner,  the  landscape  painter,  and  Darwin,  the  biologist,  But 
though  thus  original  and  indigenous,  yet  being  fundameo tally  an 
expression  of  the  same  necessity,  it  must  ultimately  include  the 
material  with  which  the  parallel  movement  began  ;  and  therefore  I 
have  tried  to  show,  not  that  German  idealism  has  introduced  into 
English  thought  an  element  wholly  exotic  and  unknown,  but  rather 
that  it  baa  suggested  certain  intellectual  forms  and  presented  certain 
organised  regions  of  experience,  drawn  from  the  analogous,  though 
distinct,  development  a  kindred  nation,  which  may  aid  in  the  syste- 
matic expression  of  that  many-sided  ideal  reality  which  our  national 
mind  also  has  been  grappling  with  and  gradually  comprehending 
throughout  the  present  century. 


PROCLUS    AND    THE    CLOSE    OF    GREEK   PHILOSOPHy. 

By  F.  C.  CoifTBEARK,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Thb  fifth  century  of  our  era,  with  which  the  life  of  Proclus  nearly 
coincides,  for  he  was  born  in  the  year  410  and  died  in  the  year  485, 
was  not  an  age  in  which  we  should  expect  mnch  fruits  of  original  and 
independent  thonght.  Christian  emperors  had  sat  apon  the  throne 
for  a  space  of  nearly  '200  yeai's  when  Proclus  began  his  career  as  a 
t«Bcher  at  Athens.     During  that  time  the  fanatical  spirit,  which  has 


•  I  do  not  Buppoie  that  the  points  of  CQotBct  betiTBen  Wordawcrrth  and  Eant, 
or  RmkiD  and  Carl.Tle,  hftve  been  cardisoJ  point!  in  the  English  devvlopment. 
Baikin  detect*  all  he  undentaiid*  of  Sohilter. 
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ever  been  more  distinctive  of  Christianity  than  its  doctrinos  and 
beliefs,  had  began  to  infuse  itself  into  the  civil  law  and  had  resulted 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourth  century  in  the  fierce  edicts  of 
Theodosius  against  the  old  religion.  It  was  made  penal  to  enter  » 
temple,  to  consxdt  a  soothsayer,  to  offer  a  victim ;  the  revenues  of  the 
ancient  cults  were  forfeited  to  the  new  faith,  and  the  Christians,  not 
content  to  see  the  temples  deserted  and  decaying,  wantonly  desecrated 
and  destroyed  them,  and  threw  down  the  images  and  effaced  the 
paintings  which  embodied  to  the  senses  the  fair  humanities  of  the  old 
religion.  It  is  certain  that  the  Christians  shared  with  the  Pagans 
themselves  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  classical  gods ; 
they  regarded  them  as  evil  and  malignant  spirits,  and  hence  in  some 
measure  their  rage  and  fury  against  their  worshippers ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance will  not  account  for  the  passionate  intolerance  of  the 
Christians.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  so  appalling  and  inexplicable 
in  human  history  as  the  outburst  of  fanaticism  which  everywhere 
accompanied  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  In  vain  we  search  profane 
literature  for  an  expression  of  the  like  spirit,  nor  does  it  show  itself 
in  the  earlier  writings  and  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  to  be  found  no  utterance  comparable  to  the  fierce 
invectives  of  the  saintly  Ambrose  or  of  the  learned  Tertullian  against 
Heretics  and  Pagans,  unless  it  be  the  cry  of  the  infuriated  mob  of 
Jews,  **  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him.**  Into  the  Pantheon  of  Borne  all 
gods  were  freely  admitted,  and  the  State  was  tolerant  of  all  religions 
alike,  so  long  as  their  followers  respected  in  their  overt  acts  the 
foundations  of  the  State.  From  what  source  did  the  contrary  spirit 
flow  ?  A  natural  supposition  is  that  the  Christians  were  inspired  by 
the  same  feeling  as  that  which  drove  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  to 
denounce  and  destroy  the  idolater,  that  they  felt  their  GK>d  to  be  the 
true  God,  whose  authority  and  prestige  it  was  their  duty  to  vindicate 
against  all  false  and  fictitious  ones.  This  was  the  temper  of  Mahomet 
and  his  followers,  and  an  eloquent  testimony  to  his  purpose  remains  in 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  where,  around  the  interior  of  the 
SDlemn  and  magnificent  dome  is  emblazoned  the  lofty  precept  of  the 
Prophet,  to  associate  in  dignity  with  the  most  high  no  one  of  his 
creatures.  But  it  was  no  monotheistic  zeal  which  fired  the  Christians 
then  or  since.  To  a  Hebrew  prophet,  if  he  could  have  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  the  current  Christianity  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
must  have  seemed  but  a  new  form  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Rimmon,  just  as  most  assui-edly  to-day  the  prophet  Elijah,  if  he  were 
to  alight  in  the  sacred  city  of  Jerusalem,  would  find  himself  more 
at  home  in  the  Arab  Mosque  than  in  the  image-bedecked  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Then,  as  now,  few  prayers  were  breathed  to  the 
Creator,  wliose  place  in  the  reUgious  mind  was  all  but  usurped  by 
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ootmtless  local  saintB,  In  the  fifth  century  the  Chnrch  of  Christ;  had  ' 
already  made  a,  compromise  with  the  idolaters,  thej  were  to  keep 
their  idola,  only  to  change  their  names  ;  the  idea  of  an  all-ruling 
Providence  could  not  be  grasped  by  the  common  folk;  it  could  not 
be  aj-mbolised  in  any  graven  image,  and  accoi'dingly  it  remained 
almost  inoperative  on  men'x  minds  antd  there  came  that  great  spiritual 
awakening  whicli  we  rightly  call  the  i-eformation  of  religion. 

Bat  it  was  not  against  the  old  worship  only  that  the  zeal  of  the 
orthodox  Catholic  was  directed ;  all  litoratni'e  bad  also  become  anspect 
which  was  either  non-Christian  or  tainted  with  heresy.  Thus 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  385  to  412  A.D.,  tore 
emains  of  Origen  and  scattered  them  to  the 
me  time  the  masterpieces  of  claestcat  litei-ature  were 
rona,  just  in  pi-oportion  as  they  were  well  written, 
obliged  to  fast  befui*  he  opened  hia  Plato  or  Cicero, 
periods  should  give  him  more  pie 


Thoophitns,  who  we 
from  the  tomb  the 
winds.  At  the  aam 
held  to  be  dangero 
Saint  Jerome  wai 
lest  their  harmon 

ragged  sentences  of  the  Prophets,  and  we  read  in  his  letters  how  the 
straggle  in  his  soul,  divided  between  respect  for  the  Christian 
religion  and  delight  in  the  classics,  made  him  at  last  ill,  how  he  fell 
into  a,  trance,  was  token  to  be  dead,  and  how  preparations  were  made 
for  hia  hurial.  "  Suddenly  "  he  writes,  "  I  was  canght  ap  tn  the  spirit 
and  taken  before  the  Judgment  Seat,  where  there  was  so  much  light 
and  snch  a  aheen  from  the  brilliance  of  those  who  stood  around  that 
1  was  thrown  down  to  earth,  and  did  not  dare  to  look  ap  ;  then  waa 
I  asked  what  I  was  and  made  answer  that  1  was  a  Christian,  hnt  he 
that  presided  over  the  dead  said  unto  me,  '  thou  art  a  follower  of 
Cicero,  not  of  Christ,  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  also  is  thy 
heart.""  [Quoted  by  Milman,  History  of  Ohriatianity,  Vol.  Ill,, 
p.  227.] 

Gibbon  is  canstic  in  his  reference  to  the  Platonic  schools  of  this 
epoch :  "  The  surviving  sect  of  the  Platonists,"  he  writes,  "  whom 
Plato  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  mingli-il  a 
Boblime  theory  with  the  pi'actice  of  superatitjon  and  magic."  This 
18  true,  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  heathen  schoola  enjoyed  t« 
the  last  one  incomparable  advantage  over  the  Church;  their  thougUt 
such  as  it  was,  was  free  and  n  neon  strained ;  their  apeculations  were 
not  cabined  and  conSned  within  the  limits  of  an  orthodox  ci'oed. 
There  is,  as  we  should  expect,  a  family  resemblance  between  the 
Christian  and  heathen  speculationa  of  the  first  five  centuries,  and, 
though  they  seemed  aota<{oniatic  to  their  proponndera,  they  often 
rested  on  the  same  logical  basis,  were  expressed  in  kindred  phrases, 
and  had  the  same  drift.  Thus,  iu  i-eailing  Proclus,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  language  of  the  Athai 
any  other  Pagan  philosopher  t 
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the  clause :  **  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which,  except  a  man  believe 
faithfnlly,  he  cannot  he  saved ; "  or  this :  '^  Which  faith,  except 
everyone  do  keep  whole  and  nndefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish 
everlastingly."  In  the  fifth  century  the  mists  of  Scholasticism  were 
beginning  to  close  round  the  human  intellect,  to  obscure  it  for  the 
next  thousand  years.  In  spite  of  his  puerilities,  of  his  system-makixi^ 
devices,  of  his  weak  hold  upon  realities,  and  his  devotion  to  abstrac- 
tions, Proclus  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  great  independent 
thinker  of  antiquity. 

The  philosophy  of  Proclus  is  a  futile  attempt  to  evolve  the  world 
and  all  that  is  therein  out  of   a  harren  and  abstract  unity.      The 
outline  of  his  thought  is  as  follows:   The  primal  fount  and  b^;in- 
ning  of  all  things  is  the  one ;  and  of  this  one  we  can  only  rightlj 
tmderstand  the  nature,  if  we  contrast  it  with  whatever  is  mangold. 
Now,  a  manifold   merely  partakes  or  shares  in  the  one,  and  is  not 
one  in  itself  and  by  its  own  right.     Bather  it  has  become  one  through 
the  convergence  aud  mutual  combination  of  the  many.     It  has  thus 
suffered  or  endured  the  process  of  becoming  one,  and  is,  therefore^ 
both  one  and  not  one.      But  this  is  just  what  the  primal  one,  the 
self-one,  as  Proclus  calls  it,  is  not.      It  alone  is  not  both  one  and 
not  one ;   for  if  it  were  so,  each  part  of  it  would  equally  be    one 
and  not  one,  and  there  would  be  no  underived  and  original  unity  on 
which  to  rest  the  complex  universe.     The  utter  and  abstract  purity 
of  the  one,  from  which  Proclus  starts,  is  further  brought  out  in  hb 
proof  of  the  position  that  every  nianifold  is  secondary  to  the  one. 
If  not,  then,  he  argues,  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be  true :  the 
manifold   will  be  either  before  or  else  simultaneous  with  the    one. 
But  the  first  alternative  is  impossible ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that 
every  manifold  partakes  in  the  one,  and  the  other  supposition  is  also 
absurd ;  for  it  makes  the  one  and  the  many  co-ordinate  or  co-elemen- 
tary, and  that  means  that  the  one  should  become  many,  just  as  the 
many  became  one  by  participance.     Bat  participance  implies  conver- 
gence and  combination.      Now,  one  and  many  being  contraries  in 
logical  division,  cannot  unite  by  reason  of  their  respective  natnreSy 
according  to  which  each  simply  remains  what  it  is,  without  tending 
and  leaning  to  the  other.     There  must,  therefore,  be  a  third  something 
to  compel  them  together.     What  is  this  third  something  P      It  is 
not  one,  therefore  it  is  many  or  nothing ;  but  nothing  cannot  compel, 
and  ex  hypothest,  it  is  not  many ;  therefore,  one  and  many  are  not 
co-ordinate.      Both  alternatives  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed,  and 
the  original  position  be  accepted,  that  every  manifold  is  secondarj  to 
the  one. 

This  proof,  which  I  have  cited  in  oi'der  to  bring  out  the  artifioial 
and  abstract  characters  of  the  Proclean  arche,  or  beginning,  is  a  fur 
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iple  of  the  dialentical  method  he  employs.  It  closely  resemhleB 
tiiat  of  Eacliil,  apon  whose  works  he  wrote  a  commeotary.  It  viae 
of  Froclun  to  furnish  in  his  book  of  theological  principlea  a 
logic  of  reality  reasoned  out  with  mathemtitical  accuracy  from  indis- 
putable prHinisee.  Spinoza  so  far  as  1  know,  was  the  last  thinker 
who  tried  to  present  liis  thoughts  in  an  exact  and  mathematical  form. 
It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  metaphysicians  have  ceased  to  model  their 
style  on  Euclid;  the  increased  facility  with  which  their  readers 
would  catch  the  drift  and  detect  the  fallacies  of  their  arguraente 
should  amply  compensate  them  for  the  little  success  thoy  might 
obtain  in  the  pui'suit  of  such  an  ideal  of  reasoning. 

I  must  puss  on  to  consider  the  other  predicates  which  ProcluB 
attaches  to  the  one.  In  Chapter  113  of  his  Prindplvs,  the  one  is 
ideutified  with  the  j^ood  and  through  the  good  with  Ood  ;  and  in  two 
earlier  eections,  12  and  13,  he  labours  to  show  that  thG  good  and  the 
one  are  the  same.  His  proof  is  twofold  :  the  good  must  be  beginning 
&ad  cause  of  cause,  else  we  must  suppose  aome  cause  stronger  than 
the  good,  of  whifh  the  effect  on  reality  ia  stronger  tban  goodness. 
Now,  we  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  stronger  and  better;  thus  the 
good  agrees  with  the  one  iu  being  primal  cause  of  all.  Secondly, 
the  good  unifies  those  things  which  share  it,  so  preserving  them ; 
each  thing  out  of  its  essence.  Thus  the 
and  the  bad,  having  the  same  results,  are 


dispersion,  however,  dri 
one  and  the  good,  dis 
the  same. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  one  is  this  :  that  it  brings  forth  out  of 
itself  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein.  The  prodacta  of  its  creative 
energy,  howcrer,  are  not  all  on  a  level,  but,  accoi-ding  to  the  degree 
of  their  iBsemblancB  to  the  one,  range  themselves  in  a  descending 
aeriee  of  whii-h  the  chief  terms  ai'e  being,  life,  intellect  or  nous,  soul, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  all,  material  and  extended  matter.  Of  these 
dependent  t^rms  the  first,  that  is  being,  is  directly  due  to  the  craative 
activity  of  the  one,  and  inherits  therefrom  a  certain  causal  power 
which  adapts  it  to  create  iu  its  turn  the  step  immediately  next  below 
itself,  namely,  life.  Life  in  turn  begets  intellect,  intellect  soul,  and 
aoul  material  body.  But  though  uot  directly  creative  of  tJie  grades 
of  reality  which  come  after  being,  the  one  is  indirectly  the  cause  of 
them  and  responsible  for  them.  It  brings  forth  only  in  a  higher 
degree  whatsoever  its  ereatui-ea  bring  forth,  and  just  in  this  consists 
its  higher  worth  and  perfection,  that  it  ultimately  caases  all  things, 
even  as  the  inferioi'ity  of  exiended  matter,  the  lowest  rang  in  the 
ladder,  lies  in  this,  that  ii  begets  and  causes  nothing. 

Proclna  describes  the  activity  of  creation  in  tlie  following  words: 
Every  cause  productive  of  other  thiugs  brings  forih  what  is  after  it 
and  succeeds  it  without  going  out  of  itself.     Herein  it  imitates  the 
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one  which  without  movement  fonnds  all  below  it.     In  virtne  of  it» 
intrinsic  perfection  and  excess  of  power  a  cause  creates  its  effect 
without  itself  undergoing  change  or  diminution,  abiding  ever  fall  and 
complete  in  itself  as  before.     Nor  is  the  creatui*c  to  be  considered  a» 
something  divided  oS  from  the  creator ;  for  such  an  idea  ill  befits 
generation  and  generative  causes.     Nor  is  it  a  transformation  of  the 
matter  of  the  creator,  for  the  latter  remains  after  the  creative  act  aQ 
that  it  was   before.      To  use  a  simile,  the  creative    one  is  like  a 
fountain  which  should  continue  to  throw  up  water  without  drawing 
from  any  supply.     What  determines  the  creative  force  to  take  one 
line  rather  than  another,  to  produce  this  rather  than  that  ?     Proclna 
answers  that  each  agent  generates  what  is  like  unto  itself  rather  than 
what  is  unlike,  an  answer  suggested  by  the  confusion — which  mars  his 
entire  theory — of  the  relation  of  participance  which  holds  between  the 
genus  and  its  species  or  the  idea  and  its  phenomena  with  the  dynamic 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.     In  virtue  of  this  moment  of  identity 
between  the  cause  and  the  caused  the  latter  may  be  said  to  remain  in 
the  former  at  the  same  time  that  it  issues  therefrom,  for  that  which 
merely  issued  forth  without  also  remaining  would  have  no  sameness, 
and,  therefore,  no  similarity  with  its  cause.     Thus  the  world  at  once 
proceeds  from  and  abides  in  the  supreme  unity.     Nor  does  it  only 
abide  therein,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes  forth,  also  returns  into  the  same. 
For  the  one  is  the  good,  and  all  things  seek  the  good,  which  is  thna 
both  source  and  goal  of  all.     And  ^as  the  process  was  from  like  to 
like,  so  is  the  return,  and  the  meanest  object  in  creation  reverts  to 
the  fountain  head  of  reality  through  the  same  intermediates  by  which 
it  descended  therefrom.     Thus  all  things  at  once  abide  in,  and  pro- 
ceed from,  and  return  into,  their  causes ;  and  each  moment  in  this 
cycle  is  inseparable  from,  and  necessary  to,  the  others ;  the  caused 
cannot  merely  remain  in  the  cause,  for  if  so  there  would  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  it,  and,  therefore,  no  procession  of  it  therefrom.     Nor, 
secondly,  does  the  caused  merely  proceed,  for,  if  so,  there  cannot  be 
that  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two  which  is  the  condition  of  the 
one  pai*ticipating  in  the  other.     Thirdly,  the  caused  cannot  merely 
return,  without  also  abiding  in,  and  proceeding  from,  the  cause ;  for 
then  not  having  drawn  its  essence  from  the  cause,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  revert  thereto,  since  the  inherited  essence  can 
alone  found  in  it  the  desire  to  return.     It  retains  the  memory  of  its 
origin,  and  is  filled  with  longing  to  find  again,  as  it  were,  its  home 
and  resting  place.     Thus  the  creative  energy  moves  in  a  cycle,  and 
every  ci*eature,  even  the  humblest  in  the  scale,  in  seeking  its  wel&re 
aspires  to  be  once  more  united  and  absorbed  in  the  supreme  one. 

The  one  is  in  this  argument  identified  with  the  good ;  but  such  is 
the  anxiety  of  Proclus  to  keep  the  oneness  of  his  first  cause  pure  and 
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whole,  that  bo  does  not  alwajB  allow  it  to  be  evea  good.  Thus  in 
Chapter  40  oE  his  Prineiples  of  Tkeohgy  he  shows  that  the  g;ood,  m 
beintf  cause  of  itself  and  self -Habsis tent,  is  also  self-safficing',  and  so 
worthier  and  better  than  that  which  owes  its  being  to  other  than 
itself.  But  for  tliiw  very  renfion,  he  continues,  the  good  cannot  be  the 
Bame  with  the  odp  ;  for  as  self-snbsistent  it  is  self- producing,  and  as 
producing  itself  it  is  before  itself,  and  as  before  itself  it  is  inwardly 
divided  and  no  longer  one.  But  whether  or  no  the  one  is  the  same 
AS  the  good,  it  is  nnyhow  not  the-  same  with  being,  and  wc  must  not 
Bay  of  it  that  it  is.  It  is  tmcr  to  sa.y  that  it  is  not ;  for  it  occupies  a 
level  above  being.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Platonic  Theology,  Proolos 
seta  at  the  anrnmit  of  creation  a  triad  consisting  of  the  one,  of  power, 
and  of  being ;  power  being  a  middle  term  by  which,  and  throngh 
which,  being  proceeds  from  the  one.  In  the  Inttitutio  Tkeologica,  or 
Principlff  of  Theology,  the  principle  of  resemblance  is  invoked  to 
bridge  the  golf  between  the  one  and  being,  and  wc  hear  nothing  of 
power  or  "dunamis"  in  that  capacity.  The  being,  however,  which 
comes  next  after  the  Divine  unity  mast  not  be  confused  with  gross 
matter ;  rather  it  is  nnextended  and  has  no  parls,  occnpying  a  higher 
level  than  even  intelligence  and  soul. 

As  regards  the  next  grade  in  the  hierarchy  of  reality  Proclus  ie 
not  consistently  of  one  opinion ;  sometimes  he  asserts  it  to  be  life  or 
soni,  which  is  in  itself,  and,  as  such,  living.  But  more  often  it  is 
said  to  be  nous  or  intelligence.  Of  intelligence  we  learn  that  it  is 
essence  without  parts,  that  it  is  without  size  or  body  or  movement. 
Eternal,  over  and  above  matter,  r.  manifold  unified  through  the 
immanence  within  it  of  the  Divine  one. 

The  conception  of  essence  witboat  body,  of  immaterial  being  as 
we  should  call  it,  ia  well  worked  out  by  Proclus.  It  is  peculiar  in 
being  able  to  turn  itself  back  upon  itself,  for  each  of  its  elements 
is  in  such  intimittc  union  with  all  the  rest  that  one  is  in  all  and  all 
iu  one.  Body  cannot  thus  turn  back  upon  itself  because  of  the 
separation  of  its  parts  which  lie  outside  one  another.  Sncb  self- 
reflection  is  neither  through  body  nor  with  body;  it  is,  moreover, 
the  ground  of  self-motion,  for  the  self-moved  is  not  mover  as  to  one 
part  of  itself  and  moved  as  to  another,  but  it  moves  and  is  moved 
throughout  and  in  its  entirety ;  it  is  thus  the  object  of  its  own 
activity. 

There  is  not  much  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  other  characteristics 
of  nous,  as  Proclns,  in  hie  ill-digested  manner,  simply  sets  down 
whatever  be  found  attributed  in  Aristotle.  Thus  nons  thinks  itself, 
it  thinks  that  it  thinks,  it  is  the  fulness  of  ideas,  it  is  the  goal  of  all 
desires,  the  source  of  all  things,  and  from  it  the  eternal  cosmos 
derives  its  being.     The  sole  peculiarity  of  Proclns'  theory  of  nous  ia 
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this :  ihiit  it  is  not  a  principle  of  unity  and  Hyntliesis  in  itself,  bnk 
owes  its  oneneBB  to  eometbing  else  than  itself.  la  the  hierarubj'  of 
reality  it  does  not  even  directly  succeed  the  Sapreme  One,  and  is  bat 
mediately  participant  in  that  unity  through  abstract  being. 

I  have  eaid  that  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  from  the  writings 
Proclns  any  consistent  view  of  the  relations  of  life  and  soal  ani 
intelligence  to  one  another.  In  some  passages  life  la  aaserted  to 
the  prins  of  intelligence  ;  in  other  passages  life  is  the  special  mark 
soul,  and  soal  ia  life  and  liver  ia  one.  According  to  the  principles 
theology  the  soal  proceeds  from  noas,  and  derives  therefrom  the  IdeAS  'I 
and  essential  notions  of  all  things.  The  soul  ia  a  mean  between  the 
immaterial  and  eternal  and  changeless  world  of  pure  intelligence  or 
nons  and  the  temporal  and  changing  world  of  aence.  As  auoh  the 
soul  is  all  things,  though  not  all  things  in  the  same  way  ;  for  of  the 
purely  intellectual  forms,  which  precede  it,  it  is  but  the  ima^  and 
likeness ;  they  belong  primarily  to  nous  and  only  find  an  echo  in  tbe 
soul.  Bnt  of  the  sensible  things  which  come  after  itself  in  the  order 
of  creation  the  soul  is  anthor  and  cause,  and  withal  the  etemftl 
pattern  and  exemplar.  They  are  sunk  in  matter,  it  has  in  itself 
their  immaterial  notions ;  they  are  divided  in  space  and  time,  it  is 
neither  in  space  nor  in  time.  But  the  gulf  between  soul  and  body 
stilt  aeems  to  Proclns  too  abrupt  to  be  bridged  at  one  step,  for  the 
soul  turns  its  regard  back  upon  itself;  it  knows  and  is  conscioasol, 
itself,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  bodily  thing  thus  returns 
itself ;  for  in  doing  so  it  would  be  separating  itself  from  body,  tl 
is,  from  itself.  It  ahowa  how  tar  the  thought  of  Procloa  fell  short 
a  true  idealism,  that  in  order  to  effect  the  truneitiun  from  soul 
body  he  invents  a  series  of  vehicles  or  garments  of  the  soul,  each 
which  is  a  little  more  material  and  less  subtle  than  the  last,  until 
ia  reached  which  is  sufficiently  dense  to  connect  directly  with  extended 
matter.  The  same  device  was  used  by  a  recent  writer  in  a  book 
called  The  Unseen  Unioerse  to  render  feasible  the  idea  of  a  future  life 
for  the  soul  of  man.  Proclns  was  the  more  easily  caught  in  Ui6 
fallacy,  because  he  made  resemblance  or  similarity  the  sole  bond 
between  creator  and  created.  The  difference  between  soul  and 
body  cannot,  however,  be  got  over  by  interposing  links  which  are. 
more  of  one  and  less  of  the  other,  and  the  problem  can  only  bs. 
properly  approached  if  we  begin  by  discarding  the  time-hononrei.i 
maxim,  which  has  worked  bo  much  confusion  in  psychology- 
only  like  natures  can  interact. 

It  is  through  its  connection  with  body  that  the  aocl  can  be  move^a 
by  other  than  itself ;  conversely  body,  which  as  such  ia  moved 
other  than  itself,  becomes  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  soul  within 
self-moved.     This  faculty  of  self-morement,  which  it  imparts  to 
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the  BOnI  possesses  priori^  atid  in  a  biglier  degree  itself,  and  is  in  so  far 
above  aud  beyond  bodies  which  are  only  self-moved  through  their 
participation  in  soal.  As  in  respect  of  movement  soul  is  above  and 
before  body,  bo  is  nous  or  intelligence  above  and  before  soul.  For 
Hoal  does  not  merely  move  other  ;  it  is  also  moved,  tor  it  moves 
itself.  But  nona  moves  other  without  being  itself  moved,  and  in 
being  thus  unmoved  it  imitEitea  the  one. 

The  above  is  as  brief  and  consistent  an  account  of  the  syBtem  of 
Proclus  as  I  can  extract  from  his  212  heads  of  theology.  These 
heads,  however,  contain  much  by  way  of  accommodating  his  some- 
what abstract  first  principles  to  tho  current  superstitions  of  his  day. 
Thus  the  one,  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  God,  begets  a  host  of 
monads,  which  are  also  gods  in  a  secondary  sense.  There  are  some 
gods  who  guard  us  ;  others  through,  whom  we  are  purified  ;  others  in 
whom  the  fatherly,  or  generative,  or  pi'ovidential,  asppct  is  pre- 
dominant. These  gods,  agein,  are  not  in  direct  communication  with 
mankind,  but  the  Divine  influences  are  conveyed  down  to  us  through 
a  host  of  demons  answering  to  the  Emgels  of  Christian  belief.  It  is 
impoSBible  to  reconcile  with  each  other  the  motley  utterances  of 
Proolns  about  the  gods.  Thus  we  read  of  Divine  bodies,  Divine 
souls.  Divine  intelligencies ;  yet  all  the  while  every  god  is  above 
being,  above  life,  above  intelligence.  Every  deity,  we  rend  in  Chap. 
123,  is,  on  account  of  its  sn per- essential  oneness,  ineffable  and 
unknownbJe.  The  qualification  is,  indeed,  added  that  deity  is  known 
and  comprehended  from  that  which  shai-es  in  it ;  but  this  concesBiou 
does  not  assure  to  ns  any  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  One,  for  in  him 
or  in  it  nothing  shares. 

By  the  word  "  share  "  I  here  translate  the  Greek  word  Metechein. 
Plato  used  this  word  to  express  the  relation  between  the  fixed  and 
eternal  notion,  which  is  one,  and  existR  only  in  the  mind  and  in  the 
presentations  in  sense  of  the  same  under  conditions  of  time  and 
space.  These  sensible  embodiments  of  the  super-sensible  notion  are 
said  to  share  or  partake  therein.  The  transcendental  chai-acter  of  the 
one,  out  of  which  the  riches  of  creation  flow,  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  the  epithet  which  Proclus  applies  to  it,  of  unshared  or  nnpartici- 
pated  iu.  This  is  a  height  of  abstraction  to  which  Plato  never 
soared ;  perhaps  because  he  always  kept  one  foot  on  tho  ground  of 
reality.  The  attribute  in  question  really  adds  nothing  to  the  barren 
and  lifeless  monad  which  beads  the  Pi'oclean  system,  for  it  had  no 
meaning  at  all.  An  idea  or  notional  form,  which  is  unpai'tictpated 
in,  ia  to  be  compared  with  the  subject  which  has  no  object  or  object 
which  has  no  subject  of  some  modern  plulosophers. 

Without  going  so  far  as  a  noted  philologist  who  recently,  with 
the  becoming  ardour  of  a  specialist,  tried  to  resolve  philosophy  into 
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a  stndy  of  mere  words,  we  may  jet  safely  say  that  mere  display  of 
words  may  easily  pass  itself  off  as  profound  theorising,  jast  as  the 
repetition  of  unmeaning  words  may  claim  to  be  an  exercise  of  faith. 
To  a  modem  mind  the  specnlations  of  the  new  Platonists  mnst  seem 
vain  and  empty.  We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  world  is 
one  ;  onr  problem  is  to  know  wherein  this  oneness  consists.  Is  it  a 
unity  of  mere  force  or  of  life,  or  of  a  will  working  out  the  good  P 
And  in  applying  ourselves  to  the  search  we  take  account  of  a  thoasand 
concrete  facts  which  a  thirker  like  Proclus,  who  withdrew  himself 
from  nature,  knew  nothing  of.  We  rightly  pride  ourselveB  upon 
starting  from  a  basis  of  sensible  facts ;  the  neo- Platonists  prided 
themselves  upon  not  doing  so— indeed,  they  lived  in  an  age  when 
they  could  not  possibly  have  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  The 
philosopher  of  that  and  of  every  succeeding  age,  until  Bacon  startled 
the  world  with  his  Novum  Organum,  esteemed  it  enough  to  sit  down 
and  draw  out  into  an  imposing  array  of  premises  and  conclnsionB 
the  stock  notions  inherited  from  the  more  concrete  thinking  of  an 
earlier  age.  There  is  an  aspect  of  Platonic  speculation  which 
Aristotle  never  wearied  of  condemning  as  empty  and  unreal,  and  that 
is  just  the  aspect  which  alone  attracted  the  latter-day  disciples  of  the 
great  master.  Anxious  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  conceptual  element 
in  experience,  Plato  sometimes  allows  himself  to  speak  as  if  the 
ideas  had  a  competing  reality  of  their  own  apart  from  their  sensible 
presentations,  as  if  the  ideal  order  stood  outside  and  over  against 
every-day  reality.  The  development  of  mathematics,  the  earliest 
and  most  abstract,  and,  as  most  abstract,  also  most  exact  of  the 
sciences,  encouraged  this  tendency  of  the  Platonists  to  endow  abstrac- 
tions with  a  spurious  reality  of  their  own.  Like  the  act  of  judgment 
which  constitutes  it,  a  concept  or  idea  is  a  one  in  many,  a  single 
reality  under  various  aspects,  or  various  aspects  seen  as  one  reality. 
Proclus  fixes  on  this  synthetic  character  of  all  ideas,  petrifies  it  into 
a  solitary  monad,  and  sets  it  as  God  at  the  apex  of  his  hierarchy  of 
abstractions.  With  equal  reason  he  might  have  fixed  on  the  other 
characteristic  of  ideas,  namely,  their  complexity  and  manifoldness. 
You  can  only  get  out  of  an  abstraction  what  you  have  first  put  into 
it.  It  is  the  weakness  of  all  theories  which  try  to  explain  the 
universe  by  reference  to  matter  or  force,  or  will  or  thought,  alone 
that  they  put  the  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  They  repeat  the  error 
of  the  new  Platonists,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  glaring  manner,  in  so 
far  as  any  one  of  these  principles  is  more  concrete  than  bare  unity. 
To  declare  that  the  world  is  one  is  not  to  solve,  but  merely  to  state, 
the  problem  of  philosophy.  The  Eleatics  had  already  so  stated  it, 
and  Proclus  merely  reverted  to  the  initial  position  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy.    As  it  is  the  earliest,  so  it  is  the  least  fruitful  of  all  positiona 
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The  world  can  be  accounted  for  by  nothing  short  of  itself  and  of  its 
own  fnlncBB  ;  and  all  we  can  rightly  hope  for  of  philoaophy  is,  not  to 
give  ns  an  pxplanation  of  it,  bat  only  to  rid  onr  minds  of  nnworthy 
oonueptions,  and  gain  some  fbw  clear  principles  which  may  help  ua 
to  order  its  riches. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  natural  roligiooB  counter- 
part of  new  Platonic  thought  was  extaay,  a  mental  blank,  namely, 
reached  by  shutting  out  from  one's  consciousness  all  concrete  aspects 
of  the  world,  sncb  aa  its  beauty.  He  orderliness,  its  morality,  and  by 
concentrating  oneself  on  its  oneness.  We  do  not  hear  how  many 
times  Proclna  attained  to  this  momentary  absorption  in  God,  bat 
Porphyry  relates  that  his  master,  Plotinus,  made  it  his  end  and  aim  [ 
it  was  to  be  made  one  with  and  brought  nigh  to  the  God  of  all,  who  has 
neither  physical  nor  spiritual  form,  but  is  above  reason  and  intelli- 
gence. In  all  the  years  of  Porphyry's  diacipleship,  however,  Plotinus 
only  won  snch  cxtasy  four  times,  and  then  by  means,  not  of  power, 
but  of  an  nnapeakable  energy  or  activity,  from  which  I  conclude  that 
he  was  a  man  <jf  very  discursive  intellect;  for  I  have  frequently 
soDght  and  attained  to  a  similar  state  of  extasy  when  I  have  wanted 
to  put  myself  to  sleep.  Bat  it  is  wrong  to  langh  at  these  poor 
Platonista ;  their  fits  of  estasy  were  at  least  as  rational  aa  the  forms 
of  devotion  inculcated  by  the  late  Dean  Man.sel.  When  we  have 
learned  from  that  celebrated  divine  to  deny  of  the  Deity  all  positive 
predicates,  even  moral  goodness  and  intelligent  personality,  because  , 
to  attribute  these  would  bo  to  impose  conditions  on  the  unconditioned 
— when  we  have  thas  set  up  afresh  the  altar  of  the  unknown  god, 
what  shall  be  the  mimner  of  onr  adoration  H  Wo  are  to  accept  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  with  unquestioning  faith  to  repeat  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

Philosophy  lingered  on  at  Athens  after  it  was  extinguished  else- 
where. Perhaps  the  long  conseci"ation  of  the  site  to  Truth  and 
Beauty,  or  the  august  monnmenis  of  the  gods  which  overshadowed 
it,  deterred  the  Christian  Rmperors  of  Byzantium  from  assailing 
these  last  opholders  of  free  enquiry.  At  last,  however,  the  long 
threatened  blow  fell,  when  in  the  year  529  the  Emperor  Justinian 
issoed  a  decree  abolishing  the  stipends  of  the  teachei-s  of  philosophy 
and  forbidding  them  to  teach  any  more.  The  rest  of  the  somewhat 
pathetic  story  I  will  tell  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler  Agathias.  At 
this  time,  he  writes,  Damaacius  the  Syrian,  and  Simpliciua  of  Cilicia, 
and  Eulalius  the  Phrygian,  and  PHscianus  the  Lydian,  and  Hermeaa 
and  Diogenes  of  Phcenicia,  and  Isidor  of  Gaza,  were  the  chief  writers 
and  the  flower  of  the  philosophers  of  our  age.  Now  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  Roman  state,  and  thought 
that  the  Persian    polity  was   far    superior ;    for   they  believed   the 
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praises  which  they  heard  commonly  bestowed  upon  the  Persiana,  and 
were  convinced  that  in  Persia  the  Government  was  entirely  juet,  and 
that  they  would  find  there  realised  that  nnion  of  philosophy  and 
kingship  of  which  Plato  dreamed ;  there  also  wonld  they  meet  witli 
a  body  of  subjects  entirely  self  restrained  and  orderly.  At  home 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  conform  to  the  established  beliefs  of 
Christianity,  and  threatened  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  if  they  tried 
to  live  their  own  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  philosophy. 
Accordingly  they  set  forth  and  plunged  into  foreign  and  unknown 
wildernesses,  where  amid  folk  of  strange  and  uncouth  tongue  they 
were  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days.  But  from  the  first  they  found 
the  rulers  of  their  new  country  puffed  up  with  pride  and  insolence, 
and  soon  they  realised  that  the  common  folk  were  brigands  and 
burglars,  who  as  often  escaped  justice  as  not.  In  Persia  eveiy  ^ort 
of  wrong  was  committed  ;  those  who  had  the  power  practised  every 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  against  the  weak;  and  what  shocked  the 
immigrant  philosophers  most  of  all  was  this,  that  although  each  man 
was  allowed,  and  actually  took,  as  many  wives  as  he  chose,  yet 
adultery  was  rife.  For  all  these  reasons  the  philosophers  began  to 
reproach  themselves  with  having  gone  thither.  And  when  they  con- 
versed with  the  King  and  found  that,  far  from  being  in  earnest  with 
philosophy  he  was  over-bearing  and  little  inclined  to  listen  to  their 
steep  wisdom,  nay,  that  he  had  no  opinion  in  common  with  them,  and 
was  himself  the  slave  of  Polygamous  custom,  then  they  shrunk  from 
such  ill-starred  companionship,  and  resolved  to  go  back  again  to 
Greece.  And  this  notwithstanding  that  the  King  was  fond  of  them 
and  pressed  them  to  stay ;  but  they  thought  it  was  better  for  them 
to  return  into  the  Roman  dominions  while  they  had  the  chance,  and 
die  there,  than  to  stay  among  the  Persians  in  enjoyment  of  the  very 
highest  honours  ;  so  they  T^ont  back  home  and  bade  farewell  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  bai'barian.  Still  their  sojourn  abroad  turned  out 
to  be  of  some  advantage  to  themselves,  for  it  secured  to  them  the 
privilege  of  livin<j:  the  rest  of  their  days  as  they  liked  in  pursuit  of 
their  favourite  philosophy.  For  about  that  time  the  Romans  and  the 
Persians  made  peace,  and  a  treaty,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  philosophers  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  without  molestation 
to  their  former  habits,  and  that  no  pressure  was  to  be  put  upon  them 
to  go  outside  their  natural    convictions   or  forsake  their  ancestral 

faiths. 

What  good,  simple-minded  folk  these  Platonists  must  have  been, 
to  believe  that  the  pattern  laid  up  in  heaven  could  be  realised  any- 
where on  earth.  A  similar  but  earlier  instance  of  this  naive  faith 
gud  enthusiasm  is  related  in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus.  He  tells 
liow  the   Emperor   Galienus,  and   his   wife   Salonia,   honoured  and 
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reverenced  PlotinuB  us  no  other  man.     PlotinnB,  who  had  read  of  the 
PythagoreHu  broth erhoo da  of  the  long  past,  told  the  Emperor  how, 
once  on  a  time,  there  had  been  a  city  of  philosophers  in  CanipaniB, 
Mid  besoaght  him  to  ro-found  it  and  beetow  on  it  the  country  round, 
.and  the  new  settlers  wei'e  to  live   nnder  the  laws  of  Plato,  and  call 
.tiietr  city  PJatonopolis,     Plotinus  promised  to  retire  thither  with  his 
ipanions,  and  the  philosopher's  soheme  might  have  been  easily 
led  ont,  only  some  of  his  enemies  influenced  the  imperial  patron 
id  prejudiced  him  against  the  experiment. 
And  there  was  another  reason,  not  mentioned  in  this  accotut  of 
,  which  prompted  these  philosophers  to  betake  themselves  to 
Plato,  in  the    Timaeus,  the   favoerite   text  book   of  his   later 
pies,  ttld  of  a  visit  paid    by   Solon  to  Egypt,  and  of  how  the 
■reet  sage  there  discovered  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Hellene 
lew  anything  worth  mentioning  abont  the  times  of  old.     One  of  the 
iriests,  we  read,  who  was  of  very  great  age,  said :  "  0  Solon,  Solon, 
yott  Hellenen  are  but  children,  and  there  ia  never  an  old  man  who  is 
an  Hellene.''     Solon  hearing  this  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "     "I 
mean  to  say,"  he  replied.  "  that  in  mind  yon  are  all  young ;    there  ia 
no  old  opinion  handed  donn  among  you  by  ancient  tmdition,  nor  any 
Dce  which  is  hoary  with  age."     There  was  thus  an  old  belief  among 
Greeks  that  the  Enat  was  the  home  and  source  of  mnch   hidden 
lore,  which,  it  we  once  could  become  possessed  of  it  would  Bolve  all 
the  riddles  of  eKistence.     In  the  early  centuries  such  a  belief  was  the 
more  plausible  because  the  Neoplatonio  philosophers  were,  themselves, 
often  of  eastern  origin,  while  both  the  Christian  and  heathen  cnlts 
drew  much  from  oriental  sonrces.     There  are  traces  in  the  earliest 
Christian  beliefs  and  practices,  especially  in  Monachism,  of  influences 
which  must  have  travelled  all  the  way  from  India.     This  hope  of 
discovering  in  the  far  East  some  hidden  and  precions  wisdom,  which 
tie  Greeks  with  their  love  of  innovations  had  forgotten,  was  a  strong 
indncement  to  the  last  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  seek  in  Persia  a 
refuge  from  the  encroachments  of  an  aggressive  Christianity.     His- 
tory repeats    itself   in  with    strange    fidelity,   and  in  the    esoteric 
Buddhists   of    to-day  we  encounter  along  with  the  same  theurglc 
pmctices  the  same  fancy  that  xomewhere  in  the  far  East,  perhaps  in  the 
■olitndes  of  far  Thibet,  there  lingers  a  mysterioas  insight  into  things,  a 
nvelation  denied  to  Christians  and  transcending  modern  science. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Ptirsian  king  Chosroes  is  raised  when  we  read 
of  the  clause  he  added  to  his  treaty  with  Justinian,  that  the  heathen 
philosophers  should  live  unmolested  after  their  return.  If  the  band 
of  refogeea  travelled  to  Persia  by  tlie  route  they  wonld  have  followed 
to-day,  namely  through  the  countries  of  the  Iberians  and  Armenians, 
they  must  have  fallen  in  with  friends  and   disciples  on  the  way. 
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Perhaps  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  versrons  of  Proclas  and  HermeiaB 
which  remain  are  a  monument  of  this  temporary  exile  of  the  last  of 
the  new  Platonists.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  I  found,  in  »n 
Armenian  Monastery,  two  versions  of  the  principles  of  theology  of 
Proclus ;  of  these  versions  the  latest  was  a  translation  of  a  G^orgfian 
version,  and  had  been  made  in  the  year  1400  by  an  Armenian  priest, 
who  added  to  his  work  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  a  version 
to  have  been  already  made  direct  from  the  Greek  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  which  version  had  been  lost.  This  earlier  version  I  found  in 
the  same  library.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  Georgian  version  was 
made  direct  from  the  Greek,  or  whether  it  was  translated  from  the 
early  Armenian  version.  The  work  of  Proclus  on  Causes^  lost  in 
Greek,  also  exists  in  Armenian,  and,  like  the  Principles,  was  very 
exactly  translated.  Both  works  remain  in  Arabic.  In  Armenian 
libraries  I  have  also  found  a  short  treatise  on  the  universe  by  the 
philosopher  Hermeias,  not,  I  believe,  otherwise  preserved.  Thns  the 
writings  of  Proclus  have  met  with  a  vogue  and  popularity  in  the  East 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  those  of  Aristotle.  Other  monuments  alH) 
remain  of  the  zeal  which  the  new  Platonic  sages  of  Athens  coold 
implant  in  their  disciples  from  the  far  East.  Several  dialognes  of 
Plato,  among  the  rest  the  Timaeus  and  the  Laws,  are  still  preseryed  in 
very  exact  and  accurate  renderings  in  the  ancient  Armenian  language. 
The  translation  of  the  Laws  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  significant  of 
the  importance  attached  to  that  dialogue,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  to  form  the  written  constitution  of  the  new  Italian  settle- 
ment of  Platonopolis. 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   SPORT   AND   PLAY. 

By  A.  M.  Ogilvie. 

Some  people  in  some  moods  have  a  fondness  for  rationalism  of  a  oheap 
kind,  and  profess  to  wonder  very  much  at  the  foolishness  of  other 
people  engaging  in  pursuits  which  have  no  visible  utility  for  their  end, 
and  are  prompted  by  or  jji-ouso  feelings  with  wbich  the  Rationalists 
have  no  sympathy,  generally  because  they  have  never  aecually  expe- 
rienced them.  To  persons  of  this  class  it  seems  mere  childishness  to 
take  pleasure  in  knocking  a  ball  to  and  fro  over  a  net,  or  in  hitting  it 
with  a  wooden  bat  about  a  field,  or  in  any  other  game  of  the  kind; 
but  the  g^eat  majority  of  people,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  do  not 
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tranble  thenuelvea   with  sach   qneations.     Their   feelings  either  as 

playera  or  as  spectators  come  to  them  as  a  part  ot  their  haman 
nature,  and  they  engage  in  sports  and  games  without  qneatiou  and 
without  the  least  suspicion  that  their  character  as  rational  beings  is 
thereby  in  any  way  endangered.  In  London  luat.winter  20,000  people 
wiitched  a  football  match  with  eager  interest,  and  probably  not  one  of 
the  namber  ever  considered  what  attraction  to  draw  them  all  togother 
there  could  be  in  the  sight  of  twenty-two  men,  with  immense  exertion, 
kicking  sometimes  an  inflated  leather-covered  bladder,  and  sometimes 
one  another.  But  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  feelings  which,  &a  we 
probably  know  by  experience,  do  exist  in  the  minds  of  players  and 
spectators,  and  if  we  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict 
Utilitarian  and  seek  on  a  priori  grounds  to  finj  a  reason  for  such  a 
gathering,  some  questionings  of  the  kind  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
inappropriate.  Oar  tolerance  and  oncoui'agemeat  of  sports  and 
pastimes  seems  mostly  a  result  of  instinct  rather  than  of  rejection, 
and  the  ordinary  man  if  called  upon  in  such  a  ca^e  to  justify  his  love 
of  games  might  for  awhile  be  at  a  loss  to  And  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  love  of  games  is  really 
irrational,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  inSuence  uh.  Instinct 
is  in  many  matters  a  safer  guide  for  men  in  genei-al  than  reiison,  or, 
at  any  rsite,  than  the  first  judgineuts  of  reason.  If  we  search  out 
these  strong  influences  and  instincts  which  prompt  men  to  engage  in 
sports  and  pastimes  we  find  them  springing  from  the  very  roots  of 
human  nainre  niid  having  an  important  share  in  its  fulQIment  and 
development. 

The  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  "  Play  Impulse  "  is  a  common-place 
■  JB  Psychology.  Every  writer  points  out  that  for  the  young  the 
'ordinary  activities  of  life  do  not  use  up  the  whole  nervous  energy,  as 
tliey  do  in  the  cose  of  adults,  who  liave  t«  undergo  the  necessary 
labour  of  self-support,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  round  of  duties  or  occupa- 
tion ;  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  as  the  nervous  force  accumulates, 
a  tendency  to  break  into  spontaneous  random  action,  uncontrolled  by 
any  settled  parpose.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  implied  that  the 
accumulated  energy  is  greater  in  volume  in  the  child  than  in  the 
grown  man,  but  merely  greater  in  relation  to  its  ordinary  channels, 
just  as  the  brook  oversows  its  banks  more  easily  and  more  rapidly 
than  the  river. 

The  relations  of  the  child  to  external  things  ore  few,  and  are 
exercised  within  a  narrow  compass.  As  intelligence  inci^asea  the 
relations  increase  in  number,  and  stretch  out  farther  and  farther  from 
the  Central  •ubject,  requiring  for  their  fulfilment  more  and  more  of 
the  whole  active  foi-ce;  and  so  the  eiuherant  activity  of  childhood, 
rouiied  with  Uttle  or  no  provocation,  changes  gradually  into  steady 
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piirposef  al  action,  or,  at  any  rate,  into  the  regalar  pnrsnit  of  settled 
ends,  however  worthless  those  ends  may  be. 

Looking  at  this  aspet^t  of  hnman  nature,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  simple  games  of  children,  which  often  seem  to  depend  on  Terj 
slight  incentives  to  activity.  Such  incentives,  indeed,  are  not 
required.  But  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  organisation  and  practice 
of  games  and  sports  should  so  greatly  increase,  as  we  see  them  do^ 
as  the  necessity  for  them  apparently  grows  less.  Sometimes  it  c^ren 
seems  as  if  the  natural  order  were  reversed,  when  we  see  children's 
play  made  up  of  imitations  of  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  grown- 
ap  people,  and  adults  occupied  in  games  in  which  the  immediate  ends 
pursued  are  in  themselves  apparently  unattractive  even  to  a  child. 
The  simple  theory  with  which  we  started  needs,  therefore,  some 
development. 

Looking  at  our  facts  we  see  that  men  in  general  participate  in 
sports  and  games  in  two  characters,  namely,  as  agents  or  players,  and 
as  spectators.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  those  two  characters  were 
unlike,  but  on  examination  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  two 
really  merge  into  one  another,  and  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
psychologist  the  same  laws  govern  both  conditions.  The  contrast  is, 
perhaps,  sharpest  in  those  sports  and  games  in  which  bodily  activity 
is  involved  to  any  great  extent,  as,  for  instance,  in  what  we  may  call 
the  gpreat  class  of  ball  games.  But  in  describing  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators  of  any  active  sport  we  may,  I  think,  take  it  as  an  axiom 
that  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  are  of  the  same  kind,  though  differ- 
ing in  intensity,  as  the  feelings  of  the  players.  They  are,  in  fact,  a 
reflection  of  those  feelings,  but  always,  of  course,  with  certain 
modifications  due  to  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  player 
and  the  spectator.  Even  if  a  little  reflection  on  our  own  experience 
did  not  lead  us  to  realise  this,  we  might  deduce  it  easily  from  the 
general  principle  that  action  in  idea  is  of  the  same  psychological 
nature  as  action  actually  carried  out.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators  of  a  football  match.  They  will  experience 
a  reflection  or  reproduction  of  the  feelings  of  activity  experienced  by 
the  players  and  will  also  experience  the  pleasure  trhich  accompanies 
the  sudden  variations  in  the  activity  which  are  called  forth  by  the 
uncertain  requirements  of  the  game.  Such  feelings  of  activity  are 
always  pleasui'able  when  they  are  not  out  of  due  relation  to  the  bodily 
strength.  In  the  players  fatigue  may  overeome  the  more  pleasurable 
state,  but  in  the  spectator,  since  the  feeling  is  not  of  actual,  but  only 
of  incipient  action,  there  is  no  danger  of  this  revulsion.  The  resulting 
state  of  mind  has  also  more  of  the  character  of  feeling  than  of  the 
oousciousness  of  action  ;  but  still  the  two  states  arc  essentially  of  one 
k&ud.     The. feelings  of  the  spectator  will  never  be  as  intense  as  those 
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of  tbe  player,  and  in  some  cases,  from  their  less  variation  and  their 
clearer  definition  as  feeling,  tbey  may  even  lose  tteir  pieasarable 
character  more  quickly.  Sapposing  that  tbero  is  no  over  eiertion  in 
the  players,  the  rapid  and  nneipected  variations  of  activity  seem 
ever  to  give  rise  to  fresh  delight.  Tbe  consciousnesa  of  the  epectatore 
does  not  realise  this  pleasure  in  its  freshness  and  variety.  It  has 
more  of  the  character  of  feeling  proper,  and  may  at  length  grow 
weaHaome  tbrongh  monotony.  It  is  a  character  of  all  feelings, 
however  pleasant  in  their  first  experience,  that  when  once  fullj 
realised  as  such,  they  have  a  tendency  to  decline.  The  pleasures  that 
we  can  clearly  anticipate  are  never  keenly  enjoyed  in  experience. 

We  will  assume,  then,  that  the  interest  of  spectators  takes  its 
rise  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  players,  and  that  whatever 
we  may  have  to  say  of  games  and  sports,  psychologically  considered, 
will  hold  good,  with  due  modification,  for  both  classes.  But  whilst 
in  some  games  tbe  two  characters  can  hardly  be  discriminated,  and 
the  experiences  of  both  are  so  much  alike  that  it  matters  little  in  which 
relation  a  person  may  turn  his  attention  to  them,  in  others  the 
experience  of  the  players  is  very  much  affected  hy  the  severe  and 
exhausting  nature  of  the  necessary  action,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that 
there  is  the  most  marked  difference  between  the  feelings  of  the  two 
classes.  We  mi^'ht,  therefore,  make  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the 
action  involved  tbe  basis  of  a  classihcation  ;  so  we  should  have  the 
best  chance  of  scmtiniaing  the  whole  range  of  the  states  for  tho 
sake  of  which  men  engage  in  sports-  Probably  no  one  will  deny  the 
topmost  place  in  this  classification  to  the  various  athletic  contesto 
which  are  commoa  amongst  oar  own  countiymeu,  as,  for  instanoe, 
foot  races  and  boat  races.  It  is  not  exactly  easy  to  say  what  are  the 
motives  which  sustain  men  in  such  pursuits.  They  are  not  nniversal 
amongst  mankind.  Although  in  this  countty  we  take  them  as  matters 
of  ordinary  course,  tbey  have  sometimes,  in  the  mind  of  the  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  excited  a  suspicion  of  oar  national  sanity.  Taken  by 
themselvea  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  pleasurable  to  those  who 
take  an  active  part  in  them.  Indeed,  in  any  contests  worthy  of  the 
name,  the  severity  of  the  exertion  ia  generally  prolonged  until  the 
discomfort  and  pain  grow  to  a  pitch  almost  beyond  endarancc,  and 
certainly  beyond  the  endurance  of  onr  ordinary  moments  wben  no 
other  strong  impubes  arc  sustaining  our  efforts.  Probably  no  one 
will  admit  this  sooner  than  those  ivho  have  habitually  engaged  in 
snoh  exercises. 

Whence  comes  tbe  exciting  and  sustaining  impulse?  Possibly 
from  the  pleasure  In  mere  activity,  such  as  a  child  has ;  but  this 
commonly  only  for  ailnlts  on  whose  activity  circnmstances  in  general 
places  a  very  unusual  restriction,  for  I  am  speaking  not  of  moderate 
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exercues,  but  of  riolent  and  serere  efforts.  Habit  also  maj  lead  to 
what  we  maj  call  an  appetite  for  some  special  mode  of  lon^  prsctiaed 
actiritj ;  bnt  tbese  canses  alone  can  hardly  aooonnt  for  the  passion  for 
the  serere  physical  exercises  and  contests  which  make  so  Imrge  a 
show  in  modem  life.  To  explain  their  attiactiTeness  we  mnai 
imagine,  1  think,  a  special  pleasure  which  accompanies  any  exeiciae 
of  onr  extreme  powers  whether  bodily  or  intellectnal,  and  one  also 
qoite  distinct  from  that  which  accompanies  exercise  of  a  noraial  and 
moderate  kind ;  any  effort  which  appears  to  place  ns  in  relation  to 
onr  enviionment  snperior  to  oar  ordinary  relation,  and  this  we  find  in 
the  pleasure  accompanying.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out  how 
great  is  the  temptation  in  spiritoal  and  intellectnal  matters  to  what 
he  calls  excessire  self  affirmation,  and  it  seems  that  there  ia  also  in 
bnman  natnre  a  great  liking  for  bodily  self  affirmation  or  realiaatioii. 
It  is  a  fact  of  human  nature,  which  no  one  hardly  can  have  &iled  to 
observe,  that  the  individual  mind  is  greatly  affected  by  its  habitQal 
relations  to  its  surroundings.  The  number  and  range  of  onr  joya  and 
iiorrows,  of  our  exaltations  or  despondencies,  which  after  sdl  axe 
merely  relative  states  arising  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
background  of  consciousness,  do  not  perhaps  depend  so  mobh  on 
lasting  relations  as  on  fluctuating  circomstances  and  accidents,  which 
oome  alike  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  pretty  equally  to 
all,  but  the  more  constant  relations  arising  from  health,  strenn^th, 
and  beauty,  or  even  from  the  more  artificial  advantages  of  wealth 
and  social  position,  have  an  all-powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
more  fundamental  and  constant  parts  from  self-oonsciousnesB.  If 
then  we  can  change  this  basis  of  conscioasness  by  improving  any 
apparently  permanent  relation  to  our  surroundings  the  pleaanze 
gained  is  not  merely  a  fleeting  one,  bat  a  deep  and  lasting  satia&ctiGn 
which  is  more  than  an  eqaivalent  for  some  intermingling  pain  expe* 
rienced  at  the  moment.  To  the  natare  which  can  aim  at  and  realiae 
this  higher  satisfaction  men  instinctively  give  honour,  even  though 
it  is  manifested  in  apparently  woHbless  or  brutal  exercises.  In  the 
bulldog  pluck,  which  dies  but  never  admits  its  inferiority  to  any 
overwhelming  force,  we  English  have  chosen  as  one  of  our  ideals  an 
instanco  of  this  instinct  of  self  affirmation.  It  seems  to  be  a  perpetual 
craving  of  the  human  mind  to  fulfil  and  enlarge  the  possibilitiea  of 
its  being.  Again  and  again  it  reappears  in  History.  We  may 
attempt  to  measure  the  instinct  by  regarding  some  of  its  results,  bat 
i*;  has  its  origin  in  the  deep  places  of  the  Universe  far  beyond  the 
view  of  Science.  The  triumph  of  the  Athlete  in  his  supi*eme8t  efforts 
agony  though  it  also  be,  the  glory  of  the  thinker  in  the  advance 
of  his  intelligence,  and  the  delight  of  the  Artist  in  his  increasing 
skill,  are  all  examples  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  same  impulse  mani- 
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er,  as  I  haye  said,  a  painful 
inly  to  deter  the  more  sensitive  from 
1  all  performanco  not  Bustained  by 


thetiug  itself  in  strong  minds  of  different  chfiracterB.  In  ordinary 
■}ireB,  after  the  first  finsh  of  yoatfa,  when  the  normal  growth  of  mind 
Hnd  body  has  ce&sed,  there  is  perhaps  little  enough  evidence  of  its 
-presence.  In  the  thinker  and  the  artist  it  cannot  be  satisfied  under 
the  same  conditions  as  for  the  athlete.  The  valgar  strong  excite- 
ment of  contest  is  fatal  to  the  finer  kinds  of  thought  and 
feeling,  as  well  as  to  long  sustained  silent  and  sympathetic 
commnnion  with  the  objects  of  thought  or  representation.  Ability 
for  the  lower  physical  effort  —  though  it  also  is  in  its  own  way 
at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  effort — is  however  a  moi-e  common 
heritage  of  mankind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  superior  performance 
ifl  more  easily  attainable  in  this  way,  just  as  the  delights  of  the 
lieDses  can  be  realised  by  nearly  all  but  the  higher  pleasures  of 
<ihoitght  and  feeling  by  few  only.  Hence  in  common  men  the 
instinct  tends  strongly  to  seek  some  physical  accomplishment  for  its 
flatisfaction. 

In  Athletic  contests  there  i 
ficcompaniment  sufficient  not  c 
sncb  exercises,  but  also  to  weakei 
other  stimalation. 

The  presence  of  crowds  of  interested  spectators  and  the  excitement 
of  actual  conteat  are  the  necesaarj  conditions  of  the  moat  auccesafnl 
efforts  of  Athletes,  because  they  add  the  stimulns  necessary  to 
counteract  the  restraining  power  of  pain,  and  heuce  some  curious 
results  have  worked  themselves  out. 

The  forms  of  contest  which  have  prevailed  at  all  periods  have 
been  those  whicli  could  be  viewed  by  large  bodies  of  men.  We  bars 
hewd  often  of  hei-mits  and  recluaes  becoming  gi-eat  thinkers  or 
artists,  but  never,  I  think,  of  one  who  has  broken  the  record,  say, 
for  a  ten-mile  ran,  by  a  solitary  race  against  time.  And  it  will  be 
found  a  true  law,  I  think,  that  the  nearer  the  exei'cise  may  be  to  the 
physical  end  of  the  scale  the  more  necessity  there  is  for  the  stimula- 
tion which  comes  from  the  presence  of  sympathetic  crowds.  So 
great  indeed  is  this  necessity  that  every  artifice  is  resorted  to  to 
HTOUBO  interest  in  spectators.  I  read  lately  in  an  evening  paper  that 
on  last  Sunday  week  four  men  started  from  Kennington  to  walk  to 
£paom  and  back  for  wagers,  and  that  large  crowds  gathered  to  watch 
them,  because,  instead  of  walking  in  the  ordinary  way,  two  of  the 
men  wheeled  barrows,  the  third  carried  a  bottle  on  his  head,  and  the 
fourth  walked  with  an  8-lb.  dumb-bell  in  each  hand.  Such  races  it 
is  said  frequently  happen  in  London. 

The  contests  which  are  most  common  are,  as  I  have  said,  those 
which  can  be  easily  witnessed  by  large  crowds,  and  can  also  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  tkem..     Running,  rowing,  and  w&lkia% 
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races  are  much  more  freqnent  and  more  eagerly  contested  than 
any  other  exercises,  which,  as  they  may  give  scope  for  greater 
caltivation  and  skill,  might  be  supposed  to  be  more  interesting,  but 
fail  in  that  respect  because  their  performance  ccmnot  be  fully  seen 
at  any  distance,  and  also  because  they  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  activities  of  life  for  their  skilful  performance  to  be  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  general  body  of  spectators.  It  is  true  that  the 
most  popular  sports  have  perhaps  an  apparently  more  direct  relation 
to  utility  than  others  which  depend  on  acquired  skill,  but  this  is  not 
BO  much  the  reason  of  their  popularity  as  the  fact  that  thej  are 
readily  appreciable  by  masses  of  spectators.  An  exercise  which  not 
only  involved  a  painful  degree  of  exertion,  but  also  failed  to  intereat 
spectators,  could  never  become  usual.  On  this  principle  I  think  we 
may  account  for  the  greater  popularity  of  cricket  and  football  above 
all  other  ball  games — their  action  is  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  easily 
visible  at  a  distance,  and  is  of  a  kind  that  can  be  realised,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  nearly  every  one. 

I  have,  perhaps,  in  these  remarks  laid  undue  stress  on  those 
sports  which  involve  some  painful  feeling — ^neglecting  those  in  'which 
manifestly  men  engage  as  pleasurable  in  themselves.  The  occasion 
of  these  in  early  life  is  the  necessity  for  some  outlet  for  the  snper- 
abundant  nervous  energy,  and,  in  later  life,  the  necessity  for  variation 
of  activity  which  is  often  rendered  monotonous,  or  is  undnly 
curtailed  by  the  relations  into  which  men  are  forced  by  the  conrse  of 
events. 

To  a  great  extent,  and  especially  in  the  simple  forms,  these  sports 
are  due  chiefly  to  what  may  be  termed  an  appetite  for  activity.  The 
man  who  paces  up  and  down  some  restricted  walk  derives  little 
positive  pleasure  from  the  activity,  but  he  satisfies  the  mere  craving 
for  action  which  is  so  strong  in  all  human  beings.  In  games  in  which 
more  or  less  skill  is  involved  there  is,  besides,  the  feeling  of  more 
complete  self-realisation — an  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  self  which 
by  competition  with  others  and  by  their  record  of  observation  acquires 
an  objective  reality  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  us  that  the  notion  of  self  is  made  up  of  an 
aggregate  of  ideas  of  relations  to  an  environment  of  certain  types 
or  standards,  which  in  every  society  and  in  oveiy  physical  situation 
we  find  as  parts  of  our  direct  consciousness.  Self  is  the  sum  of  the 
modes  in  which  we  realise  our  existence  measured  by  these  types  and 
standards — our  habitaal  modes  are  certainly  of  chief  consequence, 
but  also  any  exceptional  achievements  have  a  great  effect,  especially 
if,  by  some  visible  mark  or  symbol,  a  lasting  memory  of  them  can  be 
established.  Hence  the  value  men  set  on  prizes,  crosses,  titles  of 
honour. 
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I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  in  the  or<imiiry  ompirictil 
IpByohology  it  is  nanal  to  impute  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  vrhich 
•ooompiiuies  any  ancccBsful  esertion  either  of  body  or  mind  to 
a  Bense  of  the  inferiority  of  others,  or  even  to  the  realisation 
of  their  discomfitnre.  This,  however,  hardly  aiems  ci-edible. 
Could  the  spectators  of  some  feat  of  strength  or  skill  give  their 
hearts  applause  to  a  man  whose  rnaia  feeling  was  one  of  supe- 
riority to  themselves.  Conld  there  be  any  friendly  feeling 
between  competitors,  if  the  feelings  of  the  victor  were,  and  were 
known  to  be,  simply  feelings  of  exaltation  at  the  defeat  of 
others. 

The  old  custom  of  the  prize  ring,  that  before  two  pugilists  com- 
ntenoed  to  6ght  they  shook  hands,  indicatea  more  truly,  as  I  beliere 
the  actual  nature  of  the  feelings  both  of  victor  and  vaniiuished.  The 
triumph  of  the  conqueror  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  reali- 
sation of  his  strength  and  skill — bat  not  a  mere  feeling  of  pride  at 
having  beaten  his  rival,  far  less  mere  Batisfaction  at  his  defeat ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  feeling  of  considerable  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  vanquished  at  having  faced  so  severe  a  discipline.  The 
feelings  of  the  two  are  not  different  or  opposite  in  quality  but  differ 
rather  in  decree  only, 

Besides  the  same  feeling  may  exist  where  there  is  no  contest. 
The  strong  man  may  glory  in  his  strength  and  courage  in  climbing 
mountains,  or  in  nndorgoing  hardships  and  facing  danger  in  lonely 
hunting  expeditions.  Though  such  delighte  are  ooniined  to  excep- 
tional natures,  they  are  nevertheless  illnetratious  of  the  law  that  I 
hftve  tried  to  suggest,  that  what  gives  pleasure  is  an  enlarged 
realisation  of  self,  or  a  more  complete  reahsation  than  the  ordinikry 
tarcumstances  of  life  would  otherwise  allow. 

In  analysing  the  emotions  of  activity  Professor  Bain  speaks  much 
of  what  he  calls  the  emotion  of  pursuit,  or  sometimes  of  a  plot 
int«rcst.  terms  which  seem  to  me  very  vague  and  not  suggestive  of 
any  definite  feelings  which  we  can  recognise  in  oonsciunsness.  As 
instances  of  this  custom  he  quotes  the  feelings  of  the  hunter  as  he 
nears  his  quarry  or  of  the  beast  of  proy  pursuing  its  victim.  A  little 
reflection  will,  I  think,  convince  us  that  thiw  is  a  veiy  insufficient 
record  of  the  pleasure  of  field  sports. 

The  one  thiog  that  seems  necessary  to  arouse  interest  is  some 
abject,  of  which  the  movements  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  give  rise 
to  ever  varying  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman.  It  is  true 
perhaps  that,  urged  by  hunger,  the  tiger  springs  with  all  its  might 
upon  its  prey,  but  if  we  watch  a  cat  or  kitten  playing  with  a  mouse 
at  once  that  the  desire  of  bringing  down  its  victim  is  by  no 
a  strong  motive.     It  is  caught  only  to  be  released  and  pursued 
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again  and  again ;  even  after  it  is  dead  it  is  often  thrown  about 
mark  for  activity  in  renewed  pnrsnit. 

Men  have  devised  numbers  of  games  played  with  baUs ;  one  and 
all  depend  for  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  ball,  which  in  thenip 
selves  are  quite  uninteresting,  but  furnish,  as  the  ball  bounds  or  roUa 
hither  and  thither,  an  object  towards  which  an  endless  variety  of 
actions  can  be  directed. 

The  same  purpose  is  fulfilled  in  field  sports  by  the  animal  hnnted 
for  its  life.  A  fox  which  for  a  time  outstrips  the  hounds  and  doubles 
hither  and  thither,  birds  which  suddenly  rise,  a  fish  which  maj  at 
auy  moment  rise  at  a  fly,  all  serve  the  same  object,  and,  as  their 
movements  are  even  less  to  be  realised  in  anticipation  than  those  of  a 
ball,  the  movements  of  which  depend  upon  a  player,  so  they  are  the 
most  perfect  incentives  to  fresh  and  varying  activities.  Just  as  ordinary 
feelings  long  sustained  in  consciousness  or  fully  realised  in  anticipa^ 
tion  lose  their  pleasurable  character,  so  actions  which  can  be  anticipated 
or  are  long  unvaried  not  only  cease  to  please  but  are  even  tiresome  or 
painful. 

So  much  for  the  emotion  of  pursuit. 

So  also  Professor  Bain  considers  as  a  pleasant  element  in  field 
sports  the  satisfaction  of  the  end  of  the  action,  i.e.,  the  capture  of  the 
object  of  pursuit.  From  what  has  been  said  we  see  that  this  is  liardFy 
realised.  The  desire  of  capture  is  not  itself  the  chief  motive  of  the 
sportsman.  We  may  have  some  traces  still  left  us  of  the  feelings  of 
savage  ancestors  who  lived  by  hunting,  aud  to  whom  the  capture  of 
prey  was  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  hunger,  but  to  most  people  the 
end  of  the  chase  simply  means  the  end  of  the  pleasure  which  it  haa 
aroused. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  in  this  paper  to  show  how 
the  same  laws  hold  good  even  for  games  so  different  as  card  games 
are  from  Athletics.  Card  games  perhaps  only  by  a  stretch  of 
language  can  be  called  active  amusements.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  states  of  mind  of  the  players  take  on  the  character  of  cognitions 
rather  than  of  volitions,  but  the  same  characters  are  combined  to 
some  extent  even  in  the  simplest  field  sports,  and  I  believe  the  same 
laws  would  be  found  to  hold  good  for  both  classes. 

We  are  apt  in  considering  volitions  to  look  only  at  those  of  which 
actual  movement  is  the  most  striking  character,  but  on  this  method 
we  should  class  higher  as  volitions  the  actions  of  the  private  soldier, 
who  performs  laborious  marches  and  charges  the  enemy,  than  those  of 
the  General,  who,  sitting  at  his  head-quarters,  by  his  teleg^ph  wires, 
controls  the  movements  of  vast  armies. 

In  sport  and  play  as  in  all  other  conditions  our  mental  states  men  aie 
at  once  Volition  and  Cofsn^tion  and  Feeling — sometimes  one  oharaoter 
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predominates,  sometiines  another.  What  man  seeks  in  amusement  is 
to  fill  np  the  vacant  possibilities  of  his  consciousness,  and  sometimes 
it  is  consciousness  of  one  character  and  sometimes  of  another  that  he 
seeks.  The  handicraftsman,  tired  of  monotonous  action,  will  commonly 
turn  to  books  and  intellectual  amusements.  The  tired  thinker  to 
some  active  exercise,  however  simple.  The  countrjman,  who  has  his 
full  share  of  outdoor  activity  in  ordinary  life,  loves  nothing  so  much 
as  to  have  his  feelings  aroused  by  a  blood-curdling  melodrama. 


SYMPOSIUM— THE    NATURE    OF   FORCE. 

I. — By  G.  Johnstone   Stonby,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President  of  the 

Boyal  Dublin  Society. 

{^Abstract.'] 

Part  I.  Introdugtobt.    Method  and  Postulates  of  the  Inquiry. 

Progress  in  ontology,  as  in  other  subjects  of  study,  must  start 
from  the  existing  beliefs  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  or  from  some  of 
them. 

If  the  beliefs  thus  made  the  basis  of  a  first  investigation  have 
been  chosen  with  judgment,  the  inquirer  will  find  himself,  after  he 
has  traced  their  legitimate  consequences,  in  a  better  position  to 
review  all  his  ontological  beliefs  and  to  amend  them,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  take  a  further  step  of  a  like  kind.  This  is  the  onlt/ 
process  whereby,  when  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  any 
individual  mind  can  make  sound  progress. 

The  following  are  the  beliefs  which  are  treated  as  fundamental  in 
the  present  essay.  The  reader  is  requested  to  accept  them  as  postulates 
while  he  is  occupied  with  it.  He  may  afterwards  make  any  or  all  of 
them  the  subject  of  a  further  inquiry,  with  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  consequences  they  involve.  If  they  stand  this  scrutiny,  and  if 
the  scrutiny  is  a  sufficient  one,  they  will  become  related  to  the 
present  inquiry  as  lemmas  and  will  cease  to  be  postulates. 

Postulates, 

Ist  belief. — That  my  present  thoughts  exist. 

Definition  1. — The  term  thought  is  taken  in  its  widest  extension. 
It  is  to  be  understood  as  embracing  everything  of  which  we  are 
conscious. 
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2nd  belief. — ^Tliat  my  remembered  thonghts  bave  existed. 
3rd  belief. — Tbat  time  relations  exist. 

Definition  2. — I,  my  mind,  or  the  ego,  is  that  varying  group  of 
associated  and  interacting  thoughts  which  includes  my  present 
thoughts ;  and  included  my  remembered  thoughts,  with  others  that 
are  but  partly  remembered  and  some  that  are  now  forgotten. 

4th  belief. — That  minds  more  or  less  resembling  mine  exist  in  my 
fellow  men  and  in  some  other  animals. 

Observation. — By  intercourse  between  my  mind  and  the  minds  of 
my  fellow  men  I  learn  that  they  experience  sensations  which  are 
closely  related  to  those  that  present  themselves  as  a  part  of  my  mind. 
Whence,  and  from  much  other  evidence,  I  infei* — 

5th  belief. — That  my  sensations  and  theirs  have  their  source  in 
some  existing  thing  or  things  which  are  not  any  part  of  mj 
own  present  or  past  thoughts. 

Bishop  Berkeley  entertained  this  belief  as  emphatically  as  other 
men.  He  held  that  sensations  are  prodaced  in  human  minds  by  acta 
of  will  of  a  **  governing  spirit." 

6th  supposition. — Another  belief  is  freely  made  use  of  in  this 
essay,  viz.,  that  my  organs  of  sense  and  parts  of  my  brain  are 
instrumental  in  introducing  sensations  into  my  gronp  of 
thoughts. 

This  belief  is,  however,  not  a  necessary  postulate  of  the  investigation. 
The  argument  can  be  stated  in  language  which  does  not  include  it; 
but  the  supposition  is  true  and  therefore  unobjectionable,  and  it  is 
introduced  thus  early,  because  without  it  we  should  be  obliged  to  use 
unfamiliar  forms  of  expression  which  would  be  less  perspicuous.  , 

With  the  same  end  in  view,  viz.,  to  attain  lucidity,  the  language  of 
causation  is  freely  used  throughout  the  essay,  but  will  be  found  not  to 
involve  anything  beyond  what  is  iucluded  in  the  fifth  of  our 
postulates  until  the  22ud  paragraph  is  reached. 

Caution. — It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  legiti* 
mate  to  infer  that  causes  resemble  their  effects.  As  a  general  rale 
the  presumption  is  very  strongly  the  other  way.  When  men  are 
forming  ontological  judgments,  they  often  tacitly  assume  that  causes 
are  like  their  effects,  or  suppose  that  the  relations  between  the 
causes  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  they  find  prevailing 
among  the  effects.  We  should  be  carefully  on  our  guard  against 
these  errors. 

The  importance  of  the  investigation  lies  in  this,  that  it  enables  ns 
to  correct  other  ontological  beliefs  which  are  usually  enteiiained  with 


the  fira  cmnmerated  abore,  but  whiub  are  found  to  be-  do  longer 
tenable  aloug  with  tbcm  -,  especially  the  beliefs  that  space  or  space 
relations  have  an  autic  existence,  and  that  the  ezisttog  things  which 
are  the  sources  of  our  sensations  are  situated  in  space.  The  dis- 
missing of  these  errors  and  the  subatitutiog  of  correct  beliefs  for 
tbeoi,  are  an  important  correction  of  those  ontological  beliefs  which 
are  commonly  accepted  by  scientific  men,  and  place  the  inquirer  in  a 
much  better  position  for  taking  his  next  step  in  the  study  of 
ontology. 


Part  II.  Abstbaci  or  the  Ebbat. 


1.  Man  is  concerned  with  what  may  bo  provisionally  regarded  as 
two  kiuda  of  auta  (real  existences),  viz.,  egoistic  atda  and  ssitae-com- 

2.  Definition.— By  egoistic  anta  are  to  be  understood  the 
thoughts  that  arc  my  own  mind,  and  those  which  are  the  minds  of 
my   fellow    men  and  of  other  animala.     See  Postulates  1,  2,  4,  and 

(i>efinitions  I  and  2. 
t      3.  Definition. — By  Bense-CompelliQg  anta  are  to  be  understood 
Be  sources  of  my  perceptions,  which  by  postulate  5  are  anta  which 
ftTe  not  witbiu  the  little  group  of  anta.  constituting  my  mind. 

4.  Definition. — The  Universe  is  the  totality  of  auta.  It 
accordingly  iucludcs  both  the  egoistic  and  the  sense- compelling 
auta. 

5.  Sense' com  pel  ling  auta  oommnnicate  with  us — human  minds 
— by  signalling  to  ns  along  certain  channels  of  telegraphic  comnmni- 
oation  which  consist  of  our  senses  and  the  synergoa.  See  the  6tb 
supposition,  and  the  next  paragraph  :  aee  also  Diagram  I. 

6.  Let  ns  use  the  term  onto-brain  to  designate  the  whole  of  that 
real  existence — an  auto  or  rather  a  group  of  aaaociated  auta — which, 
as  tlie  result  of  one  branch  of  its  activity,  can  produce  in  na  the 
variona  perceptions  that  when  built  together  conatitufa  the  pheno- 
menal object  usually  called  the  brain.  This  onto-braiu  is  more  than 
the  mind.  Wliat  more  there  is  in  it  may  be  appropriately  called  the 
aynergOB — auvepfot,  a  fellow -labourer — because  (along  with  other 
actirities)  it  renders  help  to  the  mind.     Accordingly  the  onto-brain 

lata  of— 


1.  The  Mind. 

2.  The  Synergos. 


Similarly   if  the  rest  of    the  onto-body  of  a  i 
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donlOB  (Bov\o9f  a  servBut),  the  entire  of  the  onto-man — the  really 
existiiig  man — in  the  wider*  significance  of  the  word  man,  conBisis 
of— 

1.  His  mind         1  Making  together  his  onto- 

2.  The  sjnergos  /     brain. 

3.  The  doulos,  making  np  the  rest  of  his  onto-bodj. 

His  organs  of  sense,  i,e.,  the  onto-organs,  are  a  part  of  the  donlos. 
In  illostration  of  the  use  of  the  prefix  onto,  see  Diagram  2.  The 
phenomenal  object,  which  we  are  accastomed  also  to  call  a  man,  is 
not  any  part  of  the  onto-man,  the  really  existing  man.  It  is  merely 
a  syntheton — awOeroy,  the  structure  resulting  from  synthesis — of 
certain  effects  which  the  onto-man  can,  through  organs  of  sense, 
produce  within  the  man's  own  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  men. 

7.  Several  of  the  items  of  the  description  given  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs rest  on  supposition  6,  p.  120.  These  details  are  not  essential  to 
the  argument  of  the  essay,  but  they  make  the  argument  more  easily 
stated  and  more  easily  understood. 

8.  The  tekmexia  (j€XfJ^ripiov^  a  sign  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  proof  of  something),  i.e.,  the  signals  or  messages  (§  5)  in  their 
filial  form  as  they  reach  the  minds  of  modem  men,  are  more  than 
sensations;  they  are  perceptions,  (definition)  by  which  tena 
wo  are  to  understand  sensations  which  appear  to  us  to  have  apace 
relations  to  one  another.  They  are  entitled  to  be  called  tekmeria, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  proofs  to  me  that  other  operations  are  going 
on  in  the  Universe  beside  those  going  on  in  my  own  mind.  Bee 
Diagram  1. 

9.  The  messages  undergo  profound  change  in  their  transit  from 
the  sense- compelling  auto  to  me,  so  that  the  tekmerion,  the  form 
in  which  the  message  reaches  me,  is  utterly  unlike  what  the 
originating  auto  sent  abroad.  A  fortiori  there  is  no  trace  of  ground 
for  supposing  it  like  that  auto,  or  that  a  structure  made  by 
compacting  tekmeria  together  is  like  that  auto.  See  the  warning 
on  p.  120. 

10.  It  is  possible  to  trace  with  considerable  probability,  how,  by 
reason  of  what  we  inherit  from  our  ancestors,  the  tektneria  hare  oome 
in  modem  human  minds  to  be  perceptions  {see  definition  in  §  8)  and 
not  mere  sensations. 


*  In  the  narrower  significance  of  the  word,  a  man  is  his  mind  only. 


I 

I 
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11.  Definition — An  object  is  a  tupposed  non-egoistic  eaiiatenee. 
The  HnppoBition,  being  a  tbonght  in  the  mind,  is  an  anto — one  of  the 
egoistic  class  of  anta  ;  hnt  tlie  object  of  that  thought  has  not  necea- 
aarily  an  aatic  existence.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  hypotheton. 

12.  Accordingly  objectiTC  existence  is  to  be  carefully  diatin- 
gniahed  from  aatic  existence.  Objective  existence  is  hypothetical, 
and  is  nsnally  not  antic  (or  real)  existence.  It  will  be  antic  only 
imder  the  Tery  exceptional  circnmatance  that  the  hypotheaia  made  haa 
been  the  true  theory  of  existence. 

13.  The  phenomenal  objects  which  soem  to  ns  to  be  situated 
about  in  space  are  in  reality  ayntheta  of  percoptions,  i.e.,  of  the 
tekmeria  or  messages  sent  to  ua  by  sense- com  pel  ling  auta.  Of  the 
perceptions  which  are  bnilt  together  to  form  a  phenomenal  object, 
those  only  exist  at  any  one  time  which  wo  experience  at  that  time, 
and  even  they  have  an  egoistic,  not  the  snpposed  non-egoiatic  exist- 
ence ;  the  rest  are  potential,  that  is,  they  are  not  then  in  existence, 
bnt  will  come  into  egoistic  existence  if  certain  conditions  are  fnlfiUed. 

AU  these  perceptions,  whenever  they  arise,  are  effecla  produced 
aithia  u«  by  the  eense-com  pel  ling  part  of  the  Universe.  The  suppo- 
sition that  the  syntheton  formed  by  putting  them  together  has  a  non- 
egoistic  enistence  is  only  an  bypotheais,  moat  useful  to  us  and  there- 
fore legitimate  as  an  hyiiothcsia,  bat  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  part  of 
ibe  true  theory  of  exiatence. 

14.  Definition. — Nature  is  the  totality  of  phenomenal  objects. 

15.  Definition. — The  phenomenon  is  man'a  thought  about  the 
phenomenal  object.  Accordingly  it  ia  an  anto  j  it  eiiate,  but  only 
■while  we  are  thinking  about  the  phenomenal  object.  It  is  transitory, 
imperfect,  and  fluctuating,  whereas — 

16.  The  phenomenal  object,  though  only  an  hypotheton,  is  per- 
fectly definite  and  has  in  it  nothing  unstable  or  arbitrary,  including, 
ai  it  mutt,  all  the  tekmeria  which  a  certain  part  of  the  sense-com- 
pelling  Universe  does  or  can  produce  in  human  minds  through  human 

17.  In  the  sense  of  being  derived  by  this  definite  process  from 
what  is  in  actual  existence  in  the  sense-compelling  part  of  the 
Universe,  the  phenomenal  object  is  fully  entitled  to  be  called  real,  as 
apposed  to  illnaory  or  imaginary. 

18.  We  may  liken  the  sen  ae- compel  ling  part  of  the  Universe  to  a 
great  machine  in  motion,  and  the  perceptions  it  produces  within  the 
human  mind  to  shadows  cast  by  it.  The  laws  of  the  movements  of 
the  machine  are  the  real  laws  of  the  Universe  ;  the  laws  of  Nature 
are  but  the  laws  of  the  changes  which  the  shadows  in  consequence 
andergo. 
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19.  (a)  Natural  Objects  >  Have  onlj  an  objeotive  ezistenoe, 
(5)  Space  relations  r  not  an  antic  existence  (see  §  12 
(c)  Motions  )       above). 


They  are,  however,  real  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in 
§17. 

20.  The  exigencies  of  scientific  inquiry  have  led  to  the  oonoepi* 
tion  of  parts  of  phenomenal  objects,  and  of  motions,  which  an 
smaller  than  any  that  are  bnilt  up  of  perceptions  that  man's  senses 
can  convey  to  him  ;  so  that  the  phenomenal  object  of  the  scientific 
man  consists  of — 

1.  Actual  perceptions ; 

2.  Potential  perceptions ;  and  of 

8.  Certain  other  conceived  perceptions. 

21.  Furthermore,  in  substitution  for  the  phenomenal  objects  of 
nature,  scientific  investigation  has  led  inquirers  to  conceive,  space  as 
peopled  with  objects  that  consist  exclusively  of  motions.  These  may 
be  called  Diacrinomenal  objects  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ph^ 
nomenal  objects  for  which  they  are  substituted ;  and  the  totalily  of 
them  may  be  called  Diacrinomenal  Nature.    (See  Diagram  1.) 

22.  It  is  obvious  that  causation,  when  thai  term  ie  understood  to 
include  efficiency  in  the  ca/use,  can  only  prevail  among  auta.  It  has 
no  place  in  the  study  of  phenomenal  or  of  diacrinomenal  nature,  i.e., 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science. 

23.  The  assumption  that  material  "  substances  "  and  that  forces 
exist,  and  that  the  former  occupy  positions  in  space,  the  same  as  or 
near  to  those  which  the  phenomenal  objects  appear  to  occupy,  is  the 
commonly  received  noiimenal  hypothesis. 

Definition. — By  a  noiimenal  hypothesis  is  to  be  understood  an 
hypothesis  as  to  what  the  auta  of  the  sense-compelling  Universe  are. 

This  view  of  existence  was  instilled  into  all  of  us  in  our  childhood 
and  is  embedded  in  the  language  we  must  all  use. 

24.  However  erroneous  {see  §  9,  cmd  the  warning  given  on  p.  120), 
this  crude  noiimenal  hypothesis  may  be,  each  of  the  two  parts  of  which 
it  consists  appears  to  have  a  partial  basis  in  truth.  We  are  hei*e  con- 
cerned with  the  second.  The  conception  of  force  as  commonly  enter- 
tained by  scientific  men  contains  this  important  element  of  truth, 
that  a  true  causal  connection  does  exist  which  determines  the  simul- 
taneous events  that  are  observed  to  take  place  in  nature — the  changes 
that  occur  among  the  shade v^s  cast  by  the  great  machine. 

25.  This  causal  connection  is  represented  in  Diagram  3.     If  true 


I 
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canaatlon  opei^tea  between  two  aofa  A,  and  B,  when  they  stand  in  a 
Bnitable  relation,  R,  (o  one  another,  tliey  and  their  reiation  undergo 
change,  and  an  event  will  thna  have  t-aken  place  in  the  Autic 
TJnivevBe,  Should  the  aata  that  are  concerned  be  sense -com  pel  ling 
autn,  the  effects  thej  can  produce  in  human  minds,  the  a'a  and  /3'b  of 
the  diagram,  will  be  different  after  the  change  from  what  they  were 
befoi-e ;  sad  the  syntheta  that  these  effects  will  form  when  compacted 
together,  the  phenomenal  objects, -will  be  different  before  the  event 
and  after  it,  i.e.,  a,  b,  and  r  of  the  diagram  will  undergo  change  and 
become  a\  b',  and  r'.  Thus  the  true  causal  connection  between  the 
antecedent  atate  of  nature,  and  that  which  follows  it,  passes  as  it 
were,  over  the  bridge  of  the  diagram.  Accordingly,  a  force,  which 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  cause  of  dynamical  change  in  nature,  is  in 
reality  of  the  nature  of  a  symbol,  Et  symbol  which  stands*  for  the 
indirect  causal  connection  described  above.  The  great  machine  has 
moved,  and  the  shadows  which  it  casts  have  undergone  change.  But 
the  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be  sought  not  in  any  power  which  the 
shadows  have  to  operate  on  one  another,  but  in  whatever  has  brought 
about  the  motion  of  the  machine.  Physical  causes  are  but  causes 
conceived  of  as  opei'Sting  between  the  shadows,  and  are  bat  Kymbols 
in  their  relation  to  the  true  causes  that  have  operated  between  the 
auta  of  the  Bensc-compelling  Universe.  They  are  nevertheless  entitled 
to  be  pronounced  Teal  (as  being  bared  on  reality  and  a  legitimate 
supplement  of  the  phenomenal  hypotheton)  whenever  a  real  causal 
connection,  such  as  is  represented  in  tbe  diagram,  actually  exists. 

26.  The  commonly  received  noiimenal  hypothesis  that  material 
aubatances  exist  and  have  space  relations  to  one  another  is  discredited 
by  the  foregoing  investigation.  The  author  has  elsewhere  put  forward 
in  Babstitntion  for  it  the  noiimeaal  hypothesis  that  all  auta  are 
thonghta,  sense- compelling  auta  ae  well  as  egoistic.  The  evidence, 
however,  for  this  hypothesis  is  not  discussed  in  the  essay  of  which 
this  is  an  abstract,  since  neither  the  argument  nor  the  conclnsions  of 
the  essay  depend  on  it. 

27.  The  main  conclusions  of  the  present  essay  are  presented  in  a 
diagrammatic  form  in  the  first  of  the  following  dia^^rams : — 


mcB  of  dynamics  it  in  quite  inmuiterial  what  it  sUnds  for.    What 
WMmcenied  nith  in  (hat  ■denize  is  merelj  iho  diccL-tion  and  amount  ot  tht 
lalpart  of  the  effect  of  the  cftiue  of  which  it  is  the  sjinbol. 
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DIAGBAM   I. 

niostntUig  the  Relation  of  Hypotheta  to  Anta. 
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DIAGBAM    II. 

ninstrating  the  Ambiguity  of  the  Names  of  Objects,  Belations.  and  Erents. 

\   An  Aoto,  or  real  existence,  in  the 
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•I        the  Phenomenal,  or  Natural,  ot^Jeot. 


The  word  Are  in  its  two  meanings  may  appropriately  be  called  the  aitio-flre  and  the  lyntheto^vti 
in  their  relation  to  our  perceptions ;  the  one  being  the  aition  or  cause  of  our  perceptiona  of  the  flrs^ 
tbe  other  the  syntheton  or  structure  formed  by  buildiuR  these  perceptions  together. 

Or,  tbej  BMy  be  called  the  onto-flre  and  the  skio-flre  in  their  relation  to  one  another:  Um  om 
hfllBtg  tiunMUtf,  the  other  a  shadow  cast  by  It  \xl  a  vaxUcnlsT  ^e^i. 
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DIAQBAM     III. 


niastrating  the  casual  oonnection  between  Man's  perception  of  the  Antecedents 
and  his  perception  of  the  Consequents  when  "a  change  is  observed  to  take 
place  in  Natnre." 
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II. — By  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Vice-President. 

Under  the  title  of  oar  Sjmposinin  Dr.  Stoney  made  choice  of  the 
Ontology  of  Force,  and  he  has  mn  a  parallel  between  it  and  the  Ontology 
of  Existence,  which  is  not  a  nsnal  treatment.  Force  has  never  been  a 
leading  term  in  the  older  Ontology.  It  seems  to  me  that  "  Cause  " 
would  be  a  preferable  designation  for  what  is  aimed  at. 

Without  stopping  to  criticise  the  elaborate  nomenclature  invented 
by  the  author  to  set  out  his  ontological  scheme,  which  is  a  slightly 
modified  realism,  I  will  advert  at  once  to  its  weak  points,  which  are 
simply  the  weaknesses  of  all  ontologies. 

Science,  according  to  the  author,  reveals  the  order  of  nature,  but 
not  causation.  This  means  to  say  that  scientific  experience  is  not 
complete  knowledge ;  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  in  the  absence 
of  which  our  knowledge  is  imperfect.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
character  of  this  imperfection  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  surmounting  it.     In  my  view,  when  we  are 
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made  perfectly  sure  of  the  order  of  nature,  we  have  eyerything  thai 
we  can  possibly  attain  to ;  all  beyond  it  is  fiction  and  feaicy. 

The  assumed  belief  of  mankind  that  every  effect  had  a  cause  is 
open  to  various  remarks  : — 

(1.)  The  unscientific  mind  does  not  know  its  own  meaning  when 
it  launches  this  assertion. 

(2.)  Supposing  the  common  belief  to  amount  to  a  valid  authenti- 
cation of  the  proposition,  whatever  it  may  mean,  the  doctrine  of  the 
ITniformity  of  Nature  is  comprehensive  enough  to  take  it  in,  as  we 
could  easily  show,  that  doctrine  being  kept  free  of  all  ontological 
assumptions. 

(3.)  The  author's  language  in  reference  to  cause  and  efEect  con- 
tains a  fallacy  of  explanation.  He  says,  *'Why  one  body  pushes 
another  out  of  its  way,  nobody  knows."  Again,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  Experience  showa 
that  they  do  accelerate,  and  that  is  all,  until  we  leave  the  author's 
shio-rriotion  and  ascend  to  auto-motion,  which  is  the  sphere  of  causes. 

I  entirely  question  the  alleged  defect  of  explanation.  The 
scientific  explanation  of  the  world  has  no  other  meaning  than  the 
utmost  attainable  stretch  of  generalization.  Anything  else  is  a 
perfectly  useless  and  fictitious  entity;  it  is  something  never  yet 
presented  to  the  mind ;  and  if  conjured  out  of  the  domain  of  non- 
entity, it  would  only  be  a  burden  or  a  nuisance.  As  it  is,  we  know 
causes  in  the  only  form  that  knowledge  can  take  shape  in  the  human 
understanding.  Only  the  cravings  of  a  morbid  fancy  could  make 
mystery  out  of  Gravity,  or  the  Multiplication  Table.  The  "  Essay  " 
of  Locke  was  the  work  that  initiated  the  modem  mind  in  the  true 
theory  of  explanation,  which  theory  Dr.  Stoney  has,  in  my  opinion, 
erred  in  misapprehending. 

I  have  fully  stated  my  view  of  the  nature  of  Force,  as  the 
sjmonym  of  Cause,  and  as  the  basis  of  the  scientific  explanation  of 
the  world  (see  Inductive  Logic — Cause  as  Conservation  of  Force) ; 
and  I  do  not  here  enter  upon  it,  farther  than  to  say  that  such  is  the 
general  scope  of  the  doctrine.  Force  is  matter  in  motion :  that  is 
its  definition.  Its  law  is  the  Conservation,  Persistence,  or  Equi- 
valence of  Force — ^both  molar  and  molecular.  There  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  form  of  stating  the  principle,  which  demand  a 
special  mode  of  expression :  that  is  to  say — Energy  of  Position  in  a 
state  of  rest :  and  waste  or  Dissipation  of  Energy,  with  no  means  of 
restoration.  We  have  here  Causation  as  embodied  in  the  visible  and 
tangible  world,  and  have  no  necessity  to  go  behind  phenomena,  in 
order  to  give  a  sufficient  account  of  it.  We  can  add  nothing  to  what 
research  has  led  up  to  on  this  cardinal  doctrine ;  its  applications  may 
be  extended:  but  we  shall  never  get  behind  the  veil,  because,  in 
^int  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  discover  if  we  did. 


[I. — By  Fbofsssob  W.  R.  Dunstan. 

\_Abstract.1 

Haylsh  read  the  two  preceding  papers,  the  ivriter  decided  Grst 
to  give  an  account  of  the  meaning  which  ia  attached  to  the  word 
Force  in  physical  science,  and  then  to  show  how  this  meaning  may 
be  brought  into  hanaouy  with  that  larger  view  of  Force  whicli  ariseB 
from  pbiloBopliical  annlysis. 

The  principal  definitions  which  have  been  accorded  to  Pore© 
by  well-knowTi  pliysiciata  daring  tbc  last  century,  were  disouaaed. 
Accepting  as  conclnsive,  Hume's  disproof  of  the  acholaatic  notion 
of  caase,  Force  defined  as  "  cause  of  motion  "  was  rejected  in  those 
infltancea  where  cause  implies  real  agency,  e.g.,  in  the  accotmt 
given  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  The  writer  agi-eed  with  Dr.  Johnstone 
Stoney  in  holding  that  "  cause  "  in  any  but  the  Homian  saiiBe  has  no 
place  within  the  domain  of  physical  science. 

The  tendency  of  certain  modern  physicists  to  avoid  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Force,  and  to  define  it  by  its  effects,  viaa  then 
commented  on  (cf.  the  definitions  given  by  Clifford  and  Tait). 
Those  definitions  were  next  noticed  which  aim  at  giving  an  exact 
account  of  the  phenomena  concerned  in  physical  transactions 
where  Force  is  said  to  "operate."  Foremost  in  this  class  must  be 
plnced  the  famous  definitions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  give  no  sanction  to  the  conception  of  Force  as 
cause.  The  word  causa  is  not  used  by  Newton  in  his  definitions 
(Introdaction  to  the  Principia,  Deftnilionea  et  Axiomiala  sife  Legea 
Jftttiiv),  although  in  translating  them  into  English  the  word  actio'is 
often  rendered  as  "  canse."  According  to  Newton,  Force  is  an  actio 
not  a  cauaa,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  takes  particular  paina  to 
avoid  the  ase  of  ihe  latter  word  in  hia  definitions,  since  cause  would 
nt  that  time  have  inevitably  carried  with  it  a  scholastic  signification. 
"  Via  irapressa  eat  actio  in  corpus  erercita  ad  mutandum  ejus  statam 
rel  qoiescendi  vel  movendi  uniformiter  in  directum "  (Priiictpfo, 
Dejinilw  TV,).  The  word  causa  appears  to  be  employed  by  Newton 
only  in  descriptions  whore  it  is  unnecessary  to  define  it,  and  where, 
for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  it  may  be  employed  as  it  often  is  now, 
for  descriptive  purposes. 

Having  observed  that  Dynamics  retain  only  the  definition  of  that 
variety  of  Force  which  was  called  by  Newton  vu  iinpresaa,  it  was 
shown  that  Pi-ofessors  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Rankine,  among  later 
physicistfi,  strictly  following  Newton,  define  Force  as  an  "action" 
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and  not  as  a  "  canse."  The  analysis  of  a  dynamical  transaction  given 
by  Clerk  Maxwell  (Matter  and  Motion)  was  especially  commented 
npon. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  was  an  attempt  to  frame  a  wider 
and  philosophical  definition  of  Force,  employing  solely  the  analytic 
method  and  thns  steering  clear  of  any  hypothesis  abont  the  nature  of 
the  material  world. 

In  every  conception  we  form  of  matter  there  is  inyolved  the 
notion  of  space  occupation  and  resistance,  that  is  to  say,  the  essential 
continuity  of  matter.  We  find  it  impossible  to  separate  in  thought 
this  idea  from  that  of  mass,  or  quantity  of  matter.  This  idea  of 
the  space  occupation  of  matter  appears  to  constitute  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word  Force  where  it  implies  a  distinguishable 
but  inseparable  element  in  our  conception  of  matter.  It  is  the 
intrinsic  and  innate  Force,  and  would  seem  to  correspond  with 
Newton's  vis  insita,  or  with  his  ins  itiertice  in  those  cases  in  which 
we  are  dealing  with  separate  pieces  of  matter.  This  idea  of  Force 
has  no  necessary  place  in  physical  science ;  it  is  an  aspect  of  matter 
bix)ught  to  light  by  philosophical  analysis. 

Physical  science,  through  dynamics,  is  concerned  with  that  action 
between  the  two  portions  of  matter  which  Newton  called  vis  impressa. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  the  action  and  redaction  between  two 
pieces  of  matter,  which  is  manifested  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
velocity,  or  by  a  change  of  position  in  space.  We  find  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  distinct  entity  to  which  the  name  Force 
might  be  applied.  All  that  we  know  is  that  an  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  space-position  of  one  body  owing  to  the  position  of 
another  body  outside  it.  We  may  confine  our  attention  to  one  side 
of  this  dynamical  transaction,  and  then  the  bodies  appear  to  stand 
in  that  relation  commonly  called  *'  cause  and  effect,'*  but  cause  here 
means  not  an  entity — Force,  but  the  relative  position  of  the  other 
piece  of  matter. 

The  assertion  that  we  have  an  intuition  of  Force,  that  we  are 
directly  conscious  of  it,  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  we  are  always 
aware  of  that  inseparable  aspect  of  matter  which  Newton  called 
vis  insita.  If  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  tho  so-called  *'  feeling  of 
effort,"  which  accompanies  the  muscular  action  by  which  we  set 
matter  in  motion,  is  also  involved  in  the  action  of  one  piece  of 
matter  on  another,  then  this  view  necessitates  the  hypostasing  of 
tho  "  feeling  of  effort,"  and  a  special  theory  about  tho  nature  of  the 
material  world,  such,  for  example  as  the  monistic  hypothesis  which 
has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney.  If,  as  he  supposes,  all 
auta,  external  as  well  as  internal,  are  of  the  nature  of  thought^  then 
Physical  Force  appears  in  a  different  light.      To  discuss  this  tlieoiy 
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would  be  to  pass  far  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  the  title  of  this 
Symposium.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  in  identifying 
external  and  internal  atUa  the  theory  leaves  unexplained  the  funda- 
mental and  important  datum  with  which  we  start,  that  external  auta 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  profoundly  different  from  internal  auta. 

The  writer  found  himself  in  agreement  with  much  that  Professor 
Bain  has  said  in  his  paper.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
definition  of  Force  which  is  there  given  requires  further  amplifica- 
tion, for  as  it  stands  it  appears  to  overlook  the  scientific  distinction 
between  Foi*ce  and  Energy. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE 

TENTH  SESSION,  1888-1889. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting^  JvXy  \st^  1889. 

The  Gommittee  have  again  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  report  a 
prosperons  condition  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  ordinary 
members  has  risen  to  54,  as  against  48  at  the  close  of  last  Session ; 
not  counting  Professor  J.  M'K.  Cattell,  whose  name  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  list  of  corresponding,  from  that  of  ordinary,  members, 
in  consequence  of  his  becoming  permanently  resident  in  America. 
We  have,  however,  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  valued  member  by  death, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Philpot,  and  of  six  others  by  resignation  or  change 
of  abode.  Professor  Bain  has  been  elected  a  Vice-President  in  place 
of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Scrymgour,  who  has  resigned. 

The  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Session  now  closing  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  fully  maintained  their  interest.  And 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  noting,  that  the  average  attendance  of 
members  has  risen  to  17,  as  against  12  in  last  Session. 

Since  our  last  Report,  the  first  published  Number  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings  has  appeared.  Though  the  decision  to  publish  came  too 
late  to  secure  some  papers  which  might  otherwise  have  appeared  in 
it,  we  think  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made, 

Our  next  Number  will  probably  reach  a  somewhat  greater 
bulk. 

With  regard  to  the  programme  of  work  [for  next  Session,  the 
Committee  would  again  recommend  that  three  evenings  should  be 
devoted  to  Symposia,  as  in  the  present  Session.  The  following  topics 
for  Symposia  have  occurred  to  them : — 

1.  Is  there  Evidence  of  Design  in  Nature  ? 

2.  Is  the  Distinction  of    Feeling,  Cognition,  and   Conation 

valid  as  an  Ultimate  Distinction  of  the  Mental  Fane* 
tions  P 

3.  The  Relation  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  one  another. 

The  following  topics  may  be  suggested  for  papers  in  Philo- 
sophy : 

1.  Is  a  Oenetic  Classification  of  the  Emotions  possible  P 

2.  Is  Association  of  Ideas  possible  without  Volition  P 
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3.  What  is  the  Tnie  Definition  of  Cansalitj  P 

4.  Is  "  Ockam's  Razor," — Frustra  JU  per  plura  quod  fieri  potest 

per  pau^dora, — an  Ultimate  Principle  in  Logic  ? 

5.  The  Distinction  between  Society  and  the  State  ? 

6.  The  Origin  of  the  Idea  of  Space  r* 

The  following  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  : 

1.  Scotus  Erigena. — The  De  Divisione  Naturoe, 

2.  Roger  Bacon. — The  Optis  Majtu  and  Opera  Inedita,  Vol.  I., 

ed.  by  Brewer,  in  the  "  Master  of  the  Rolls  Series." 

3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. — The  De  Veritate  and  the  De 

Religions  Oentilium  and  Life,  written  by  himself. 

The  following  books  may    also  be  suggested  as  subjects    for 
papers  and  discussions : 

Schopenhauer. — The  Fourfold  Boot,  ^c,  and  Will  in  Nature, 
or  either.     Engl.  Transl.  in  Bohn's  Philos.  Library. 

Du  Prel. — The  Philosophy  of  Mysticism,  in  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey's 
translation. 

A.  J.  Balfour's  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt, 

T.  Case's  Physical  Bealism, 

Mercier's  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind, 

H.  Munsterberg. — Die  WiUenshandUing, 

„  Der  JJr sprung  der  SittUchkeit, 

Cardinal  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent, 
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■   LIST  OF  PAPERS  BEAD  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  DURING 
THE  TENTH   SESSION,   1888-89. 


[  Nov.     5, — The  President,  "  Common  Sense  Philosophies  "  (p.  5). 

19. — S.    Alexander,   "The    Growth    and    Progress    of    Moral 

Ideals."     This  paper  is  now  incorpowited  in  "  Moral 

Order  and  Progress."     Triibner,  1888. 
I  Dec.     3. — SjTnpoainm,  "  Can  the  Nature  of  a  Thing  be  learnt  from 

its  History  alone?"      The  Proaident,  Messi-s.  F.  C. 

Conybeare  and  G.  P.  Stout. 
17.— G.  J.  Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  "The  Doctrine  of  Moral 

Besponeibility."     This  paper  will  form  part  of  the 

forthcoming  volame  of  "  Mental  Evolution  in  Man.'' 
i89. 
[Jan.    14- — M,  H.   Dziewicki,    "The    Stand -Point    and    First    Con- 

clnsions  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  "  (p.  28). 
i8— Prof.  A,  Bain,  LL.D„  "  Tlio  Empiriciet  Position."     This 

paper  is  published  in  "  Mind,"  for  July,  1889. 
Feb.    11.— Rev.  J.  Lightfoot,  D.Sc,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Revelation  " 

(p.  40). 
!5. — Bernard  Hollander,  "  Do  Separate  Psychological  Functions 

require  Separate  Physiological  Organs"  (p.  47). 
KUar.  11. — Symposium,  "What  takes  place    in   Voluntary  Action."' 

Messrs.  B.  Bosanqnet,  F.  Daphne,  LL.B.,  J.  S.  Mann 

(p.  61). 
L2. — Bernard  Bosanqnet,   "  The   Part  Played  by  .(Eathetic  in 

the  Growth  of  Modern  Philosophy  "  (p.  77). 
April   8. — F.    C.    Conybeare,    "  Proclus    and    the    Close    of    Greek 

Philosophy  "  (p.  97). 
I9. — Rev.  Canon  Aubrey  L.  Moore,  "  Some  Cnriona  Parallels 

between  Greek  and  Chinese  Thought." 
I^Hay  13.— A.    M.    Ogilvie,    "The  Psychology  of   Sport   and  Plav  " 

(p.  110). 
7. — G.  P.  Stoat,  "The  Development  of  the  Distinction  between 

the  Physical  and  the  iklental,  considered  from    the 

Psychological   Point  of  View."     This  paper  will  he 

published  in  "  Mind." 
7. — Symposium,    "  The   Nature    of  Force."      Prof.  A.  Bain> 

LL.D.,  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  Dnn- 

etan  (p.  119). 
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ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  ELEVENTH  SESSION, 

1889-90. 


1889. 

Nov. 

4.- 

*) 

18.- 

Dec. 

2.- 

»> 

16. 

1890. 

JaD. 

6. 

» 

20. 

Feb. 

3. 

>f 

17.- 

March  3.- 

>> 

17.- 

>» 

31.- 

April 

14.- 

»» 

28.- 

May 

12. 

June 

2.- 

)l 


-President's  Address — "What  is  Logic?" 

-S.  Alexander, "  Scepticism." 

-B.  Bosanqnet,  "  The  -Esthetic  Theory  of  Ugliness." 

-Symposium,  " Is  there  Evidence  of  Design  in  Nature?'' 
S.  Alexander,  Bev.  Dr.  Gildea,  Miss  Naden,  and  Prof. 
O.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S. 

-R.  E.  Mitcheson,  "  Practical  Certainty  the  Highest  Cer- 
tainty." 

-Miss  Naden,  "  Rational  and  Empiricist  Ethics." 

-D.  G.  Ritchie,  **  The  Conception  of  Sovereignty." 

.   S.  Mann, "  The  Distinction  between  Society  and  the 
State." 

G.  F.  Stont,  "The  Psychological  Development  of  the 
Conceptions  of  Causality  and  Substance." 

Symposium,  "  The  Relation  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  one 
another."  Messrs.  Bosanquet,  E.  W.  Cook,  and  D.  G. 
Ritchie. 

H.  W.  Blunt,  "  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury." 

Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett,  "  Beauty." 

P.  Daphne,  "  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent." 

■Prof.  J.  Brough,  "The  Philosophical  Conception  of 
Property." 

Symposium,  "Is  the  Distinction  of  Feeling,  Cognition, 
and  Conation  valid  as  an  ultimate  Distinction  of  the 
Mental  l!\inctions  ?"  Professor  Bain,  Professor 
Brough,  Messrs.  Mitcheson  and  Stout. 

16. — Annual  Meeting  for  Business. 


NoTB. — ^The  xneetiogs  of  the  Society  are  held  at  22,  Albemarle  Street^  London,  W^ 

on  the  above  mentioned  Monday  eyenings  at  8  p.m. 
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RULES   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


JUAXK, 

I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Aristotelian  Society  for 
THE  systematic  Study  OP  PHILOSOPHY,"  OP,  for  a  short  title,  "The 
Aristotellln  Society." 


OBJECTS. 

n. — The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  systematic  stady  of 
Philosophy;  1st,  as  to  its  historic  development;  2iid,  as  to  its 
methods  and  problems. 


CONSTITUTION. 

III. — This  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
an  Editor,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  bo  Treasurer),  and  Members.  The 
Officers  shall  constitute  an  Ezecutiye  Committee.  Every  Ex- 
President  shall  be  a  Vice-President. 


SXJBSCBIPTION. 

IV. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  one  guinea,  due  at  the  first 
meeting  in  each  session. 


ADMISSION   OF   MEMBERS. 

V. — Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Society  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  of  the 
Society,  who  shall  lay  the  application  before  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Executive  Committee,  if  they  think  fit,  shall  nominate 
the  candidate  for  membership  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society. 
At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  after  such  nomination  a  ballot  shall 
be  taken,  when  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  for 
election. 
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GOBBESPONDINO   MEMBEBS. 

VI. — Foreigners  may  be  elected  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Ezecutive  Committee,  and 
notice  haying  been  given  at  one  ordinarytmeeting,  their  nomination 
shall  be  voted  npon  at  the  next  meeting,  when  two -thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  their  election.  Corresponding 
members  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  annual  subscription,  and  shall 
not  vote. 

ELBOTION   OF   OFFIOEBS. 

VII. — The  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  Editor,  and  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  last  meeting  in  each  session. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  other  time,  the  Society  shall  ballot 
at  the  earliest  meeting  to  fill  such  vacancy,  notice  having  been  given 
to  all  the  members. 


SESSIONS   AND   MEETINGS. 

Vin. — The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  fortnightly, 
•on  Monday  evenings,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society.  They 
shall  commence  in  October  or  November,  and  end  in  June  or  July  of 
each  year.  Such  a  course  shall  constitute  a  session.  Special  Meet- 
ings may  be  ordered  by  resolution  of  the  Society  or  shall  be  called 
by  the  President  whenever  requested  in  writing  by  four  or  more 
members. 

BUSINESS   OF   SESSIONS. 

IX. — Before  the  close  of  each  year  the  Society  shall  arrange  a 
programme  for  the  study  of  Philosophy  in  the  two  departments 
mentioned  in  Rule  II.  for  the  following  session.  At  the  last  meeting 
in  each  session  the  Executive  Committee  shall  report  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  financial  statement,  and  present  his  accounts 
audited  by  two  members  appointed  by  the  Society  at  a  previons 
meeting. 

BUSINESS   OF    MEETINGS. 

X. — Except  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  when  the  President 
or  a  Vice-President  shall  deliver  an  address,  the  study  of  Philosophy 
in  both  departments  shall  be  pursued  by  means  of  discussion,  so  thai 
every  member  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Socieiy* 
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Each  member  shall,  if  possible,  contribute  a  paper  or  otherwise  initiate 
a  discussion  at  least  once  in  each  session. 


XI. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  each  session  shall  be 
published.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  form  the  Publishing 
Committee. 


BUSINESS   BBSOLXTTIONS. 

XII. — No  resolution  affecting  the  general  conduct  of  the  Society 
and  not  already  provided  for  by  Rule  XV.  shall  be  put  unless  notice 
has  been  given  and  the  resolution  read  at  the  previous  meeting. 


aUOBTTM. 

XIII. — 'No  proceedings  shall  take  place  unless  a  quorum  of  five- 
members  be  present. 


VISITOBS. 

XIV. — Visitors  may  be  introduced  to  the  meetings  by  members. 

AMENDMENTS. 

XV. — Notices  to  amend  these  rules  shall  be  in  writing  and  must 
be  signed  by  two  members.  Amendments  must  be  announced  at 
an  ordinary  meeting,  and  notice  having  been  given  to  all  the 
members,  they  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
when  they  shall  not  be  carried  unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
are  in  their  favour. 
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LIST    OF    OFFICERS   AND    MEMBERS. 

FOR   THE   ELEVENTH    SESSION,  1889-90. 


PRESIDENT. 
SHADWORXn  H.  nODGSON,  MjL,  LL.D. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

S.  ALEXANDER,  M.A. 
Pbop.  a  BAIX,  LL.D. 
BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  M.A. 

EDITOR    OF   THE    **  PROCEEDINGS." 

Peop.  WYNDHAM  R.  DUNSTAN,  MjL 

HONORARY    SECRETARY. 
H.  WILDON  CARR,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

Date  of  ElecdoB. 
Cattbll,    J.    M.>  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of    Pennsylvania, 

United  States June  I7th^  1S89 

Davidson,  Thomas,  Orange,  New  Jersey,  United  States           . .  Nov.  12thy  1883. 
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James,  Prof.  William,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  United  States .  Feb,  5ih,  1883. 
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LOZTDOy : 
HABBISOy  AND  SONS,  PKINTEBS  IK  ORDIKABY  TO  HBB  MAJEffTYp 

8T.  UABTIK's  lake. 


PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY. 


During  the  Session  1889-90. 


PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS.— WHAT  IS  LOGIC  ? 

By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Corpus  ChrisH  College^  Oxford ;  President. 

I. 

It  is  a  thorny  subject  to  which  I  have  the  honour  of  inviting  your 
attention  this  evening ;  nevertheless,  with  the  assistance  which  your 
kind  attention  will  afford,  I  hope  to  succeed  in  driving  a  path  or 
two  through  the  thicket,  of  such  breadth  and  in  such  directions  as 
will  render  the  general  nature,  principles,  and  outlines  of  the  subject 
sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible.  I  call  the  subject  a  thorny  one, 
because  in  no  other  department  or  province  of  philosophy  have  the 
thorns  so  rankly  sprung  up  and  choked  the  good  seed  as  in  this  pro- 
vince of  Logic ;  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  threatens  to  obliterate 
its  connection  with  philosophy  altogether,  and  so  win  it  back  into  the 
howling  and  unchartered  wilderness  of  quasi-scientific  babble.  A 
pretty  predicament  truly  for  Logic,  in  which,  if  in  anything,  must 
be  found,  what  cannot  but  exist,  the  essential  bond  of  kinship 
uniting  all  kinds  and  departments  of  knowledge. 

By  the  thorns  I  mean,  as  you  will  readily  surmise,  the  crop  sown 
by  the  old  hereditary  enemy,  antithesis,  and  counterfeit  of  philosophy, 
Empiricism ;  and  that,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  under  both  its  main 
lorms,  English  on  the  one  hand,  German  or  Hegelian  on  the  other. 
And  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  have  this  subject  of  Logic  brought 
before  us  in  its  length  and  breadth.  Nine  years  of  practice,  counting 
from  the  foundation  of  our  Society,  a  Society  called  by  the  name  of 
the  first  great  systematiser  of  Logic,  may  well  be  followed,  in  the 
tenth,  by  a  direct  effort  to  bring  the  theory  of  Logic  into  distinct 
consciousness.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  without  a 
straggle  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle  into  the 
Empirics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Only  I  fear  I  cannot  promise 
you  that  our  tenth  year  will  see  the  fall  of  this  our  Trov,  the 
empiricising  views  of  Logic  which  I  have  signalised. 

A 


2 

Logic  has  had  a  singular  history.  It  so  throve  and  prospered  on 
its  Aristotelian  basis,  after  the  decay  of  Neo-Platonism  and  tbe 
establishment  of  Cliristian  Theology,  and  before  the  advent  of  the 
positive  sciences,  that  it  seemed  actually  to  have  redooed  the  omne 
acihile  under  the  dominion  of  its  formulas,  and  thereby  almost  lost 
sight  of  its  own  nature  and  principles.  It  seemed  to  imagine  that 
its  task  as  an  Organon  or  instrument  of  thought  was  virtually  done, 
and  that  the  farther  discovery  of  Truth  could  consist  solely  in  the 
re-handling  and  re-ari*angement  of  already  acquired  facts,  by  means 
of  its  dialectical  disputations.  Such  goodly  proportions  did  it  attain 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Scholastic  period,  so  portly  and  so  dignified 
was  its  figure,  that,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  simile,  it  grew 
unable  even  to  see  its  knees,  much  less  use  them  in  advancing  to  a 
goal.  It  became,  in  fact,  a  confirmed  invalid,  confined  to  its  bed  by 
plethora,  a  sick  man,  whose  name  and  inheritance  became,  on  the 
advent  of  positive  science  at  the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  a  subject  of 
much  interesting  speculation.  Not  that  its  expectant  heirs  could 
afPord  to  let  it  die.  The  very  existence  of  the  inheritance  depended 
on  the  name,  and  the  name  on  the  life  of  the  owner.  What  then 
was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  plainly  but  one  course  to  take, — ^to 
personate  the  owner,  adopt  his  name,  and  give  out  that  he  was 
convalescent.  This  was  done,  and  Empirical  Logic  came  into  being 
as  the  results 

Empirical  Logic,  as  I  have  just  noticed,  has  two  main  forms, 
English  and  Hegelian.  Lot  us  see  briefly,  in  the  first  place,  in  what 
sense  it  is  that  these  are  to  be  called  empirical  aa  distinguished  from 
analytical.  This  will  lead  us  in  the  next  place  to  see,  how  and  why 
it  is,  that  Logic  in  the  true  sense  is  necessarily  analytical,  and  what 
is  implied  in  its  being  so. 

Now  Logic  becomes  empiricism  when  it  is  confounded  with 
reasoning  as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  whole  action  which  aims 
at  truth,  and  not  distinguished  as  containing  only  the  law  or  laws  of 
that  action.  This  confusion  is  common  to  both  the  English  and 
Hegelian  empiricism.  Where  they  differ  is,  that  the  English  school 
takes  the  aim  of  reasoning  to  be  to  discover  truth  or  the  laws  of 
nature ;  while  the  Hegelian  school  takes  its  aim  to  be  to  create  and 
be  truth,  or  laws  of  nature. 

Hence  hiduction  is  the  watchword  of  the  English  school,  induction 
being  the  great  method  of  discovering  matters  of  fact,  whether 
particular  or  general,  by  the  subsidiary  means  of  observation  i^d 
experiment.  Its  eiTor,  as  I  think  I  shall  make  plain  farther  on,  lies 
in  including  too  much  in  the  data  of  what  it  conceives  to  be  liogic 
It  takes  objects  already  compared  as  its  data;  whereas  tbe  act  of 
comparing,  by  which  the  supposed  data  of  Inductive  Logic  are  partly 


F'formed,  and  which  is  therefore  iaclnded  in  erery  one  of  those  A&tn., 

I  itself  a.  lofFictil  ant  or  act  of  thought,  bnt  one  which  is  thoa  left 

wholly  out  of  the  reckoning.      English  enipiriciera,  thereful'e,  excludes 

specific  act  of  thinking  from  its  concejilion  of  Logic,  by  making 

what  it  callfl  Indnctive   Logic  begin  with  data,  in  which  that  act  is 

'    implicitly  included  and  taken  for  granted  ;  with  thia  singular  result, 

[  that  it  thereby  reduces  the  so-culled  Inductive  Logic  to  the  rank  of 

»  regiat«r.  or  a  system  of  rules  for  registering,  the  relations  of  already 

compared  facts  to  one  another. 

One  of  the  forms  tiiken  by  English  erapiriciam  is  that  of  mathe- 
maticiaing  Logic.  This  is  a  mode  or  case  of  the  fallacy  just  noted, 
of  taking  objects  already  compared  as  the  data  of  Logic.  Numbers 
are  objects  already  compared,  as  when  wa  any  2  +  2  =  4.  But  the 
act  of  forming  numbers  is  itself  a  lexical  act,  exercised  in  matter 
specially  distinguished  for  a  special  purpose,  namely,  the  act  of  dis- 
tingnisliing  the  abstraot  time  or  times  of  anything  occurring  to 
consciousness.  It  is  a  logical  act  because,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
it  depends  on  the  Postulates  of  Logic,  the  Laws  of  Identity,  Gontra- 
diclioD,  and  Excluded  Middle.  And  this  act  is  included  in,  and 
required  by,  the  comparing  of  nnmbers  with  one  another,  which  is 
numeration  or  connting  in  the  concrete,  that  is,  mathematical  dealing 
iih  ti  ambers. 
N^or  is  this  true  of  number  only.  All  qiiatda,  spatial  or  geome- 
trical as  well  as  numerical,  are  objects  alre>idy  compared.  The 
perception  of  equality  between  any  two  quanta  supposes  these 
.  already  given  as  ijUiiiiki,  tliat  is,  &a  objects  already  compared  with 
I  others  and  distinguished  as  quanta.  But  this  previous  act  of  oam- 
I  panng  is  a  logical  act,  moving  by  the  Postulates  of  Logic.  It  is, 
I,  logically  or  analytically  speaking,  prior  to — at  any  rate  it  is 
»  pi-e- requisite  of  —  the  perception  of  equality  between  qunnta. 
Equality,  therefore,  is  i)lainly  nut  what  is  expressed  by  lineal 
jndgmentA  in  their  logical  character.  Yon  will  know  the  tnathe* 
Tuaticiser  of  Logic  by  liis  adaption  of  the  mathematical  sign  of 
equality,  =,  to  indicate  the  copula,  ub  m  A  =^  B.  In  brief,  mathematic 
generally  is  a  special  mode  of  thought,  and  pre-supposes  tbr  laws  by 
which  all  thought  moves,  simply  in  its  character  of  thinking. 

While   English  empiricism,  then,  is  wi-ong  in  robbing  Logic  to 

rarich  its  pre-suppositions,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  rank  of  a  method, 

L  •ometimes  of  reglitering  combined  observations,  sometimes  of  calcit- 

lating  combinations  of  abstract  gtuMlOf  Hegelian  empiricism  merits 

its  empirical  character  by  an  oppi>site  error,  that  of  allowing  Logic 

I  pre-snppositions  at  all.      Purely  preceptual   data,  as  I  hope  to 

L  inake  evident  presently,  are  in  reality  its  necessary  |>re-sn[)poBiti<in. 

se,  however,  the  Hegelian  school  take  up  and,  as  it  were,  absorb 


in  acts  of  loj^cal  tlioaght.  as  necessary  features  of  its  own  nataTer 
bat  belonging  to  it  as  products  not  as  pre-snppositionsof  that  nature. 
Tbey  empiricise  Lo^ic,  first,  by  making  it  remove  ita  neighbonr*s 
landmark,  and  include  in  itself  what  really  belongs  not  to  thon^ht 
bat  to  perception ;  and  then  by  exhibiting  the  anion  of  the  two 
properties  so  constituted  as  at  once  the  minimum  of  experience,  and 
the  creation,  as  process  and  product  at  once,  of  what  they  call  real 
and  concrete  thought.  Thus,  the  movement  of  thouglit  being  logical, 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  i?s  process  or  product,  appear  in  conse- 
quence as  laws  of  a  Creative  Dialectic.  "  The  Concept,**  says  Hegel, 
*'  is  that  which  determines  iUelf,  being  absolutely  self-identical 
Negativity."*  Empiricism  of  this  kind  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  empiricism  of  the  English  school.  It  is  not  like  that,  the  empi- 
ricism of  a  rough  practical  common  sense,  proud  of  disregarding 
what  it  considers  useless  speculative  refinements,  but  rather  the 
empiricism  of  some  subtil  thought-builder,  who  takes  specalative 
refinements  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  philosophy. 

If  it  be  said  that,  after  all,  this  system  of  subtiities  is  as  good  as 
true,  being  at  any  rate  irrefutable,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  irrefutable 
only  so  loug  as  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  founded  remains  unde- 
tected. Xow  the  undistinguishable  anion  of  perception  with  thought 
appears  as  the  minimum  of  experience  only  when  we  take  exfterience 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  steps  in  time-sequence,  as  we  do,  for  instance, 
in  pa'^sing  from  subject  to  predicate  in  a  judgment,  whereby  we 
eo  ip$o  take  its  terms,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  as  empirical, 
that  is,  unanaiysed  wholes  or  units,  refusing  to  enquire  by  analysis 
into  the  composition  of  the  terms  taken  severally.  We  thus  exclude 
from  consideration  all  relations  between  the  terms  but  those  of 
greater  or  less  generality,  that  is,  of  Genus,  Species,  and  Individual, 
which  are  relations  belonging  to  logical  thought  or  Conception.  The 
assumption  which  underlies  this  method  is,  that  Thought  is  the  sole 
generator  of  experience;  or  again,  otherwise  stated,  that  the  Concept 
{Der  Begriff)  is  All  that  is.  And  this  assumption,  so  far  as  Logic 
alone,  and  not  Metaphysic,  is  concerned,  may  be  expressed  by  saying, 
that  Hegel  substitutes  Thought,  which  is  one  mode  of  Consciousness, 
for  Consciousness  in  its  entirety,  as  the  evidence  or  subjective  aspect 
of  Reality. 

The  phenomenon,  or  state  of  facts,  upon  which  this  fallacious 
interpretation  has  been  put,  is  as  follows: — Every  possible  object  of 
consideration,  down   to   the   very   simplest,  is   something  concrete, 

*  "  J)er  Begriff'  itt  ah  absolut  mit  sick  identinche  yegatit^itdt  dot  tick  Meihii 
BeHimmemde."      Wissenscbaft  der    Logik.      Zweiter    Theil,   Zweiter  Abachnitt. 
ObjectiTitAt. 


feeling  and  form,  content  and  nexns,  together.  It  is,  therefore, 
susceptible  of  analysis,  quite  irrespective  of  what  specifically  it  is, 
what  the  concrete  object  is,  which  we  select  for  consideration.  It  is 
an  union  of  attributes,  i.e.,  a  concrete,  independently  of  our  selection  ; 
but  it  has  also  an  unity,  as  compared  with  other  concrete  units,  given 
to  it  by  our  selecting  it  foi*  consideration.  These  two  kinds  of  unity 
are  quite  distinct ;  and  the  distinguishing  them,  one  from  the  other, 
is  also  matter  of  analysis.  The  second  kind  of  unity  we  know  to  be 
conceptual,  that  is,  due  to  our  own  act  of  thought  in  selecting  an 
object  for  consideration.  But  what  about  the  first?  Is  there  any- 
thing to  show  that  this  unity  also  is  due  to  a  conceptual  act  P  It  is 
certainly  not  due  to  any  conceptual  act  of  oura,  being  in  every  case 
the  pre-supposition  of  such  acts,  being  found  in  the  data  upon  which 
they  supervene.  To  say  that  it  is  due  to  an  act  of  conception 
exercised  by  the  concrete  unit  itself,  is  not  only  an  unsupported,  but, 
when  we  come  to  look  at  it  closely,  an  unthinkable  notion.  We  are, 
therefore,  left  to  analysis  of  the  phenomena  in  both  the  cases  men- 
tioned ;  in  the  first  case,  to  analysis  of  the  phenomena  as  perceptual 
data  of  conception ;  in  the  second,  to  analysis  of  the  act  of  conoep* 
tion  as  exercised  upon,  and  therefore  as  distinguished  from,  the 
perceptual  data.  Now  this  second  kind  of  analysis  is  that  which 
gives  us  insight  into  the  nature  of  Logic. 


II. 

But  now,  bearing  these  results  in  mind,  let  us  approach  the  subject 
from  a  quite  different  direction.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what,  after  all, 
we  mean  by  Logic  ;  what  we  expect  it  to  be,  what  we  want  with  it, 
or  ask  it  to  do  for  us  ?  Two  questions,  you  see,  are  here  put — first, 
what  Logic  is  ;  secondly,  what  the  good  of  it  is.  We  thus  approach 
it  as  something  entirely  new  to  us.  Even  its  place  and  function  in 
nature  we  call  in  question.  In  fact,  these  two  questions  embody  two 
suppositions  about  it,  which  formed  a  very  old  subject  of  debate 
concerning  it — Is  Logic  an  Art  or  a  Science  ?  The  answer  to  this 
debate  was,  it  is  well  known,  that  Logic  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  having  the  two  functions  or  departments,  Logica^  DocenSy  in 
which  it  is  a  science,  and  gives  the  theory  of  an  art,  and  Loaicn. 
Uteris,  in  which  it  is  an  art  following  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
Logica  Docefis  as  a  theory. 

Now,  with  which  of  these  are  we  concerned  to-night — with  both, 
or  with  neither  ?  We  are  concerned  partially  with  both,  and  with 
the  relation  between  them ;  but  we  are  also  concerned  with  a  third 
thing,  namely,  with  the  relation  borne  by  both  the  one  and  the  other 


to  the  pb*-*n'>TTtena  w!ii.?h  c^me  nnder  their  9iittpj.  and.  aff  a  special 
part  or  pp  'virce  of  those  phen-^mena,  to  the  mental  or  poFTcholofricd 
fanction  of  thinkinjr.  nr»oTi  the  ei:<ten«'e  and  exercise  of  irbieli  iher, 
as  tlie  Laws  of  that  exerci-se.  are  dependent. 

There  i-*.  in  fxct.  a  Tbe^^rr  of  Logic.  on:te  distinct  from  Lagwm 
D*<'>*if  a?  the  thtH-^rv  of  I.o-;iV'.i  Ut^*if,  And  it  is  to  this  Theorr  nf 
liOfiic  that  we  have  recourse  in  oh* ai nine  sn  answer  to  the  qoestwn 
of  this  even'nsr.  What  is  L/ysr-c  r  For  this  qn^^tion  obTiooslr 
includes  K->:h  What  is  L  ■:\ri  D:r^;f  *  and  WTiat  is  h^giea  VJemM? 
And  in  trivirg  that  answer  to  tK-«  lareer  qnestion.  concerning  liocic 
as  a  whole,  we  are  evidently  referred  to  S''»methine  whicb,  in  that 
ptunt  of  view.  li.*5  beyond  Logic :  and  that  something  ciin  onlv  lie  in 
two  direct i.>rs.  aoc^rdiT^ir  as  we  distinenish  L^>eic  either  from  tiff 
objecT-matTtr  with  or  np"»n  wh:ch  it  opente*.  or  from  the  Skgencr  or 
activity  wh'ch  it  cnides  in  miul-iine  and  re-monlding  that  object- 
matter.  That  which  orerates,  that  which  is  operated  on.  and  the 
operation — these  three  are  an  eiVanst-ve  divisi  n  of  the  whole 
phenomenon  indicated  by  camirc:  any  one  of  them.  It  is  only  hy 
treating  the  qut  sti-^n  in  thi*  coTr.prehensive  way  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  it  which  shall  be  in  anv  decree  satisfactorv,  tbe 
question  it«!elf  being  so  wMe  and  c^-^-mpr^hensire. 

Now,  the  verv  fact  of  the  distin-.^tion.  within  I/^c.  of  Lo^ea 
P'»'^ij'  from  2^>;i>a  VU'  f.  shows  that  L-sric  is  lx>nnd  no,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  seme  practii^l  m*  r.'al  activity,  havius:  a  purpose  in  view, 
and.  on  the  other,  i-*  nTains  law«  to  wh-'ch  that  aot"v:tT  is  snbiect,  and 
bvobedi-nce  to  which  tr  at  pnrrose  is  obrairvi.  This  mental  activity 
itself,  then,  cannot  be  d:srei::arded  in  etJearouring  to  understand 
its  purpose  and  it>  laws,  which  tv^gether  const  it  ate  I*^7iVj  Docen*  and 
Visits;  which  is  only  siyine  in  other  wt^r^is,  that  the  psychological 
relations  of  L»>e':c  must  form  an  essential  part  of  its  whole  theory. 
And  on  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  above,  that  this  activitv  with  its 
laws  pre- supposes  certain  prc»=-p;ual  data,  upon  which  it  operates  as 
its  object-matter;  and  thLs  forms  the  other  Cv^niplementary  part  of 
t}.at  aboTr-mentioned  sometliine  distinsruished  fn>m  Loeic,  wbicb  is 
re<|nLsit€  to  onr  framing  a  theory  of  it.  or  civing  an  answer  to  the 
generil  quest:*. n  with  which  wo  began.  We  have,  then,  (1)  an 
a'-tivity  o;ierating.  i"!)  pervep^ual  liara  operatevl  on,  and  (3)  the 
operation  it-relf.  the  laws  of  which  are  logical. 

So  far.  then,  as  we  have  cone  at  present,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
ly firlf:  contair.s  the  laws  or  forms  of  ihor.ght  or  reas^^ning  in  appli- 
f:itifjn  to  phenomena,  the  laws  or  forms  in  or  under  which  we  think, 
a*  distifijrui-hed  from  per«-:ving.  L  oiV-.i  A-zr-iM  contains  the 
hv-terfiatic  a';crjnnt  of  those  laws  or  Trms,  urder  the  three  main 
heads   of    Conception,   Judgment,  and    Inference,   together   with   a 


system  of  rales  for  their  iFipplicstion ;  and  Logica  Utens  consists  in 
applying  the  same  laws,  forms,  and  rules,  to  test  the  validity  of 
reasonings,  whether  in  the  different  departments  of  science  or  in 
matters  of  every-day  life  and  opinion,  all  reasoning  being  the 
application  of  thought  to  phenomena,  and  Logic  in  its  use  being  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  thought  to  test,  correct,  or  confirm  that 
process  of  thinking. 

The  Theory  of  Logic  thus  takes  its  rank  as  a  department  of  that 
general  subjective  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  or 
experience,  in  their  entirety,  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
Metaphysic,  a  department  which  may  be  conreniently  named  Meta- 
logic ;  while  Logic  as  a  system  or  theory  itself,  that  is,  Logica  Bocensy 
which  supplies  the  laws,  forms,  and  rules  for  application  by  Logica 
Utens,  takes  rank  side  by  side  with  the  theoretical  part  of  Ethic  as 
the  science  of  the  laws  regulating  one  of  the  two  main  branches  of 
human,  conscious,  and  volitional  action,  namely,  that  which  is  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  True ;  the  other  branch,  which  belongs  to 
Ethic,  being  that  directed  to  the  discovery  and,  through  the 
discovery,  to  the  actual  and  effective  choice  of  the  Good. 


ni. 


The  general  position,  scope,  and  nature  of  Logic  being  so  far 
ascertained,  we  have  next  to  examine  it  somewhat  more  in  detail. 
We  see,  that  what  the  name  Logic  primarily  suggests  and  conveys 
as  its  meaning  is  that  part  of  the  whole  which  we  have  called  Lofjica 
Docens :  for  this  it  is  which  contains  that  svstem  of  forms  and  rules 
of  Concept,  Judgment,  and  Syllogism,  which  compose,  as  it  were, 
the  body  of  logical  doctrine  or  science.  We  seem  at  this  point,  or 
rather  I  ought  to  say  we  should  seem,  if  I  have  been  properly  clear 
and  distinct  in  my  exposition  hitherto,  to  stand  on  plain  and  intelli- 
gible ground,  the  outline,  purpose,  and  general  character  of  Logic, 
as  R  system  by  which  thought  is  guided  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  being 
brought  into  distinct  view. 

But  it  is  precisely  here,  and  in  consequence  of  this  being  done, 
that  the  main  crux  in  logical  theory  arises.  Logic,  we  have  seen,  is 
a  practical  science ;  by  which  of  course  is  meant  one  which  conveys 
precepts  for  the  conduct  of  reasoning  processes,  as  distinguished 
from  one  which  seeks  merely  to  establish  truths  of  fact  about  them  or 
any  other  phenomena.  Qea)pfiriicfJ9  fiev  r^ap  7i\o9  dXijOeiaf  wpaicTiKij^ 
fi*  i'p^ov.  (Aristotle — Metaphys.  A  Minor,  Cap.  I.,  quoted  in  Mansers 
Edition  of  Aldrich.)     But,  considered  oloBely,  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
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a  practical  science  at  all  P  Is  it  not  an  impossibility,  being  a  sapposed 
union  of  contradictories  in  one  and  the  same  act,  like  the  thoa^ht  of 
a  round  square  *t  This  question  was  staved  off  for  a  time  by  saying 
that  Logic  was  both  Art  and  Science,  and  distinguishing  Ijogiea 
JJteiis  as  the  Art,  Logica  Docens  as  the  Science.  But  the  question 
itself  is  not  thereby  solved.  Lotjica  Docens  by  itself  is  a  practical 
science ;  and  thus  the  questiou,  whether  a  practical  science  is  not  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  meets  us  when  we  consider  Logica  Docens  by 
itself,  and  on  its  own  ground. 

The  difficulty  or  apparent  contradiction  is  this : — Science,  seen 
in  any  ot  the  conscious  actions  which  go  to  constitute  it,  or  as  the 
conscious  action  of  knowing,  is  a  knowledge  of  something  existing 
independently  of  that  act  of  knowing ;  practice  as  a  conscions  action 
is  choosing  something  which  is  both  non-existent  at  the  time  and  is 
not  iudependent  of  that  act  of  choice.  The  object  of  science  mnst 
be  thought  of  as  necessary,  and  not  contingent  on  the  act  which 
knows  it ;  that  of  practice  as  not  necessary,  but  contingent  on  the 
act  >^hich  chooses  it.  Thus  the  one  action  necessarily  excludes 
what  the  other  necessarily  involves ;  and  therefore  one  and  the  same 
act  cannot  in  all  its  parts,  or  in  one  and  the  same  respect,  bear 
both  characters,  that  is,  be  science  and  practice  at  once.  In 
other  words,  a  science  which  is  practice,  or  a  practical  science,  is  an 
impossibility. 

This  difficulty  is  not  a  mere  subtility  of  over- refinement.  It 
meets  us  in  a  much  more  ordinary  and  common-sense  form  of 
statement,  which  is  just  as  hard  to  encounter.  I  mean,  in  shape 
of  the  qnestion,  does  Logic  tell  us  how  or  what  we  ought  to  think, 
in  order  to  think  rightly,  or  does  it  tell  us  how  or  what  we  do  and 
must  think,  supposing  we  think  at  all  ?  Or  again, — Are  the  Laws 
of  Logic  laws  by  which  all  thought  invariably  moves,   or   laws   by 

which  it  ought  to  move,  to  attain  its  object,  truth  ?     Or  again, 

Are  they  laws  or  general  facts  of  Nature  which  cannot  be  dis- 
obeyed, being  facts,  or  are  they  commands  or  precepts  given,  like 
human  laws,  for  a  purpose,  and  capable  like  human  laws  of  beine 
violated  ? 

It  will  not  do,  in  solution  of  this  difficulty,  to  identify  reasonine 
generally  with  reasoning  well,  and  to  say  that  to  reason  illogicallj 
is  virtually  not  to  reason  at  all.  This  may  be  a  mere  subterfuge. 
We  know  well  enough  that  there  are  processes  of  reasoning*  which 
are  illogical,  fallacioos,  and  erroneous ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  bad  reasoning  as  well  as  good.  In  fact,  if  there 
wore  not,  if  error  in  reasoning  were  an  impossibility,  why  cultivate 
Logic  at  all?  Our  reasonings  would  then  be  all  infallible,  done 
for  08  and  through  us  by  Nature,  and  truth  would  be  attained,  bj  as 


or  bj  them,  necessarily  and  inevitably,  with  the  same  unerring 
exactitude  as  the  planets  perform  their  revolutions,  and  the  seasons 
recur  in  their  circuits.  The  fact  of  error  in  thinking,  and  the 
constant  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  ai*e  the  very  facts  which 
give  rise  to  the  cultivation  of  Logic,  and  determine  its  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  we  can  reason  illogically,  can 
reason  disobeying  the  laws  of  Logic  all  the  time,  seems  to  suppose  a 
complete  divorce  between  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  those  of  Logic, 
a  divorce  which  on  its  part  is  unthinkable.  For  if  the  laws  of 
Logic  are  not  also  laws  of  reasoning  in  the  wide  sense,  meaning 
laws  of  thought  in  its  entirety,  what  are  they,  and  of  what  can 
they  be  laws  'r  The  activity  or  function  of  thinking  is  that  in  which 
they  inhere,  and  which  they  are  said  to  govern.  They  constitute  its 
nature  as  an  operation  of  thought.  What  is  it  without  them  ? 
What  are  they  without  it  ?  It  seems,  then,  that  thought  or  reason 
is  incapable  of  being  illogical ;  and  yet  we  have  just  seen  the  very 
opposite  appearance  assume  an  equally  imposing  aspect  of  certainty. 
We  thus  have  before  us  the  very  same  crux  as  before.  Reasoning 
practically  can  and  very  often  does  violate  the  laws  of  Logic,  and 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  reasoning  is  constituted  reasoning  solely  by 
fulfilling  those  laws. 

I  dwell  upon  this  point  because  I  think  it  is  seldom  seen  quite  in 
its  true  light,  or  brought  out  in  its  full  significance,  by  writers  on 
Logic.  Hansel  devotes  some  pages  to  it,  both  in  his  Prolegomena 
Logica  and  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Aldrich's  Rudimenta^ 
but  accomplished  logician  as  he  is,  and  instructive  as  his  writings 
always  are,  his  remarks  on  this  point  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered 
entirely  satisfactory.  And  yet  the  point  is  one  which  gives  more 
insight  into  the  nature  and  functions  of  Logic  than  any  other  point 
connected  with  it.  and  not  of  Logic  only,  but  of  the  practical  sciences 
generally,  and  of  the  human  agent,  whose  nature  is  the  ground  or  field 
in  which  the  union  of  the  practical  with  the  speculative,  of  practice 
with  science,  takes  place.  But  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  solution 
of  this  apparent  contradiction. 

The  point  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  practice,  being  a 
step  forwards  into  the  unknown  future,  pre-supposes  alternatives,  and 
with  them  the  possibility  of  error,  while  reasoning,  being  a  forward 
movement  in  obedience  to  fixed  and  irreversible  law,  which  offers  no 
alternatives,  apparently  excludes  the  possibility  of  error.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  one  and  the  same  forward  movement,  or  conscious 
action,  cannot  possibly  bear  both  characters  at  once.  Now  this  is 
undeniably  true,  so  long  as  we  take  the  action  in  question  as  an  un- 
divided, or  rather  undistinguished  whole.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  a  conscious  action  may  not  be  so  distinguishable  into  parts 
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or  elements,  inseparable  from  each  otlicr,  as  to  be  knowledge  of  tmth 
in  one  part,  or  in  respect  to  one  clement  of  it,  and  to  be  initiation  of 
event  in  another  part,  or  in  respect  of  another  element,  and  yet 
retain  its  unity  as  a  conscious  action,  being  the  union  of  the  very 
parts  or  elements  which  are  so  distinguished,  and  which  exist  within 
it  in  mutual  reference  to  each  other,  as  parts  of  a  single  whole.  To 
show  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  point  out  what  the  parts  or 
elements  so  distinguishable  in  it  are,  and  make  their  positive  reality 
evident. 

But  to  what  quarter  are  we  to  look  for  a  ground  of  distinction 
applicable  to  a  single  conscious  action  of  thought  P  What  is  it  which 
constitutes  it  an  action  of  thought  ?  Its  obeying  the  laws  of  Logic. 
To  that  quarter  then,  we  must  first  look,  though  this  alone  will  not 
give  us  the  full  solution.  Are  the  so-called  laws  of  Logic  alike  ?  By 
no  means.  There  are  in  fact  two  quite  different  classes  to  which 
what  we  call  Laws  of  Logic  belong.  There  are  first  the  Postulates 
or  Axioms  of  Logic,  the  so-called  three  Laws  of  Identity,  Contradic- 
tion, and  Excluded  Middle ;  and  secondly  there  are  the  laws  which 
govern  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  Judgment,  and  of  Syllogism. 
Of  these  two  classes,  the  former  is  the  foundation  of  the  latter ;  the 
former  are  Laws  of  Nature,  constitutive  of  thought  as  thought,  laws 
which  cannot  be,  and  as  a  fact  never  are,  disobeyed  in  thinking;  the 
latter  are  Institutions,  founded  on  the  former,  but  still  institutions 
which  have  the  nature  of  precepts,  established  for  the  pni'pose  both 
of  premonishing  thought  in  seeking  truth,  and  of  criticising  and 
correcting  it,  when  it  professes  to  embody  its  attainment  in  definite 
statements. 

All  concrete  thinking  or  reasoning,  then,  without  exception  is 
subject  to,  and  moves  forwards  only  by  obeying,  the  Postulates  of 
Logic ;  but  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  necessarily  move  forwards  by 
obeying  or  moulding  itself  into  those  forms  of  conception,  judgment, 
and  syllogism,  which  have  been  selected  and  established  by  Logic  as 
closely  and  obviously  conformable  to  the  Postulates.  It  does  not 
spontaneously  take  those  forms  at  all ; — the  reason  of  this  we  shall 
come  to  presently  ; — nor  need  it  do  so  in  order  to  be  good  and  valid 
repsoning ;  it  is  not  from  obedience  to  them,  but  from  obedience  to 
the  Postulates,  that  its  validity  is  derived.  Still  this  does  not  solve 
the  difficulty,  for  we  have  seen  that,  although  these  laws  are  laws  of 
Nature  which  cannot  be  disobeyed,  yet  some  concrete  thinking  or 
reasoning  is  illogical,  fallacious,  and  erroneous,  and  is  shown  to  be  so 
by  its  not  obeying  these  very  laws.  How  can  this  be,  if  the  so-called 
reasoning  is  reasoning  at  all  ?  IF  these  laws  are  not  violated  when 
we  reason  wrongly,  what  do  we  mean  by  reasoning  wrongly  ?  Some- 
thing is  violated  by  it ; — what  is  it,  if  not  the  Postulates  ? 
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Wliftt  is  violnted  is  tlio  hftrmony  of  two  or  more  rcuntUof  roncrfte 

sotiin^  with  eftch  other,  or  with  other  rcBtilis  of  reasoning,  all  the 

lea  of  cnncret*  rpftsoning  severally  moviTig  forwards  by  oberiience 

the  PostnlatcB.     The  hurmony  of  diffei-pnt  lines  of  reasoDing  with 

ih  other  in  their  resnlts,  which  is   one   eiprPBsion  for   Truth  in 

otiing,  is  then  viotnteii,  or  rather  not  attained  at  all ;    and  this 

attftintnent  is  shown  hy  the  fact  of  the  resultB  when  bronpht 

thcr  heing  self-contrftdietory,  that  is,  being  impossible  in  oonibi- 

ition  without  violating  the  PoHtnlates,     When  we  come  to  a  result 

In  concrete  renfloning  which  contradictn  dnnther  result,  one  of  these 

must  he  wrong.     Why  ?     Beeaiise  we  cannot,  anil  do  not,  think  them 

both  together.     To  thinlt  them   both  together,  that  is,  as  both  true 

together,  or  in    combination,  u-iyald   Tiolnte  tlie  PoHtulatea,  were  it 

poBsible.     But  it  is  impossible ;  and  this  impossibility  w  the  necessity 

of  the  Postulates,  as  Laws  of  the  Nature  of    Thinking.     They  are  a 

test  of  truth  in  concrete  I'easoning,  jnst  because  they  never  are  or  can 

be  violated. 

Truth  itaelF  is  not  n  test,  but  an  aim.  We  realise  a  harmony  to 
■ome  estent.  in  every  stop  of  our  advance  in  concrete  reasoning,  a  step 
in  advance  towards  an  ultimate  harmony,  or  barmony  of  harmonies, 
■which  is  an  Ideal,  thnt  is,  Trnth.  But  the  ha,rmony  itself,  or  the  fact 
of  moving  towai'ds  a  harmony,  is  no  test  of  truth,  any  more  than  the 
Ideal,  or  Trnth  itself,  is.  It  is  the  proximat*  aim,  as  Truth  is  the 
ultimate  aim,  of  the  movement  in  reasoning.  And  both  harmony  and 
truth  require  testing,  to  distinguish,  the  i-cal  and  lasting  from  the 
apparent  and  evanescent.  This  te.st  is  found  only  in  the  avoidance 
of  contradiction  in  tlie  results,  so  tha-tone  apparent  harmony  does  not 
contradict  another.  If  they  do,  onemunt  he,  and  w,  given  np.  Which 
of  the  two  is  given  np,  and  which  retained,  is  then  determined  by  an 
esainination  of  the  two  lines  of  reasoning  which  either  have  led  to 
them,  or  may  now  be  followed  in  support  o[  tliem. 

This  may  be  illustrated  hy  the  parallel  case  of  mathematic.  The 
laws  of  Arithmetic  are  not  violated  when  I  add  up  a  column  of  figures 
wrong.  In  saying  for  instance,  7  +  17  ;=  23,  I  come  to  an  erroneous 
result,  but  its  necessary  error  oonaiatB  in  their  necessary  inviolability. 
I  am  confused  in  my  units;  which  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  I  cannot 
think  out  distinctly  17  added  to  7  without  seeing  that  23  is  one  of  the 
many  cases  of  contradiction  to  the  only  true  sum,  namely,  24.  Every 
number,  not  24,  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  arithmetic. 

But  you  will  say,  this  test  is  merely  negative,  destmctiye  of  false 
resnlts,  but  not  productive  of  true  ones.  The  true  result  is  not 
produced,  hut  merely  left  standing,  by  the  application  of  the  test. 
What  produces,  in  reasoning,  any  result  at  all;  and  how  do  the 
Pustalatea  of  Logic  conetir  to  ito  actual  production  ?    What  is  reason- 
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ing  as  a  positiyelj  productive,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Mynthetio 
process?  These  qaestions  can  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  the 
system  of  fnnctions  to  which  thought  or  reasoning  belongs.  And  the 
answer  to  them  will  also  supply  the  second  and  completing  part  of  the 
solation  of  our  original  crtUj  by  showing  the  parts  or  elements,  in  the 
conscious  action  of  practical  reasoning,  from  which  error  springs,  and 
by  distinguishing  these  from  those  v^  hich  are  necessary  to  it  as  reaaon- 
ing  simply.  We  have  just  had  a  distinction  of  parts  pointed  out  in  the 
laws  of  logic,  which  reasoning  obeys ;  we  shall  now  see  a  correspond- 
ing distinction  pointed  out  in  the  reasoning  function  which  obeys 
them.  Combining  the  two  distinctions,  we  shall  then  see  at  once 
the  full  answer  to  what  I  called  the  crux,  the  question,  namely,  How 
reasoning  can  be  reasoning  and  erroneous  at  once,  or  how  any  reason- 
ing can  as  reasoning  be  erroneous  ? 

Let  us  then  consider  reasoning  as  a  productive  or  synthetic  process, 
and  in  connection  with  other  functions  of  the  conscious  agent.  We 
shall  then  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  relation  in  which  thinking  stands 
to  its  data,  the  perceptual  matter  which  it  remoulds  into  the  form  of 
concept  and  judgment,  and  on  the  other  the  motive  power  by  which 
that  remoulding  is  effected.  When  we  speak  of  thought  as  synthetic 
or  moving  forwards,  what  we  mean  is,  that  it  is  impelled  to  give  a 
new  shape  to  data  which  are  already  in  consciousness,  by  the  desire 
of  discovering  the  relations  between  them,  and  so  reducing  them,  to 
harmony.  It  is  this  desire  which  makes  thought  a  volitional  as  well 
as  conscious  action.  This  side  of  the  natare  of  thought  or  reasoning 
may  be  called  its  psychological,  as  distinguished  from  its  logical, 
character.  It  is  that  which  it  possesses  as  the  action  of  a  real  con- 
scious being  or  agent. 

In  this  character,  that  is,  simply  as  the  volitional  conscious  action 
of  a  real  agent,  and  apart  from  its  logical  character,  it  is  subject  to 
two  Laws,  which  are  sometimes  classed,  though  in  my  opinion  not 
with  strict  accuracy,  as  logical.  One  is  the  Law  of  Parcimony  ;  the 
other  the  Law  of  BiUto  Sufficient  Gognoscendu  The  former  attaches 
to  it  simply  as  action,  and  corresponds  to  the  law  of  movement  in  the 
line  of  least  resistence  in  mechanics.  It  means,  that,  in  desiring 
harmony  in  our  thought,  we  always  desire  it  on  the  easiest  terms,  or 
in  the  simplest  form  possible :  Frustra  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri  poteit 
per  pauciora.  The  latter,  or  law  of  Ratio  Sufficiens  Cognoscendi,  attaches 
to  thought  as  action  upon  given  data,  and  what  it  expresses  is,  that 
the  nexus  between  them  must  be  real,  that  is,  found  and  capable  of 
being  pointed  out  in  the  data  themselves,  whereby  one  may  be  regarded 
as  involving,  or  being  a  reason  for,  another.  Assert  nothing  withotU 
a  reason  why  you  assert  it — may  be  taken  as  its  formula.  It  is  plain, 
I  think,  that  these  laws  express  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  process, 
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simply  as  conscious  volitional  action,  aiming  indeed  at  trath,  bat 
irrespective  of  its  logical  character  as  a  self-sifting,  and  therefore  a 
self- validating  or  self-justifying  action,  since  they  supply  of  them- 
selvRS  no  test  of  true  or  false,  no  test  as  to  whether  the  harmony, 
which  may  be  attained  by  the  action  in  any  case,  is  real  or  only 
apparent.  They  express  the  nature  of  reasoning  as  a  tentative  process 
simply,  which  in  any  case  it  is;  they  do  not,  like  the  Postulates, 
attach  to  it  both  as  a  tentative  and  as  a  conclusive  process.  In  short 
they  belong  to  it  as  existing  defacto^  but  not  as  de  jure. 

The  two  psychological  laws  now  mentioned  are  a  sufficient  account 
of  what  is  called  the  synthetic  or  constructive  process  or  character 
of  reasoning.  No  a  priori  forms  of  the  understanding  or  the  reason 
are  employed  or  required  to  build  up  experience,  as  an  experience  of  a 
real  world.  I  obtain  perception  of  real  concrete  solid  objects,  and  of 
a  connected  world  of  such  objects,  by  putting  together  different 
perceptions,  and  perceptions  of  different  kinds,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  they  will  harmonise  one  with  another,  without  bringing  one 
partial  harmony  into  contradiction  with  another.  It  is  thus,  for 
instance,  that  perceptions  of  colour  and  perceptions  of  hardness  are 
harmonised  into  a  perception  of  a  single  concrete  visible  and  tangible 
object.  Such  an  object  is  the  interpretation,  on  the  easiest  terms,  of 
a  multitude  of  visual  and  tactual  perceptions,  constantly  varying,  and 
varying  in  constantly  corresponding  relations  with  each  other.  Until 
we  have  so  interpreted  the  perceptions  and  their  perceptual  relations, 
we  have  no  category  or  concept  of  Substance.  That  idea  is  their 
product,  not  their  generator.  We  constiuct  our  knowledge  of  the 
real  world  tentatively,  out  of  perceptual  data  belonging  to  what  are 
sometimes  called  feelings  of  internal  and  external  sensibility. 

Synthetic  reasoning,  then,  is  tentative.  The  word  tentative 
contains  the  solution  of  the  whole  question.  At  least,  it  puts  us  on 
the  track  which  leads  immediately  to  the  illuminating  light.  What 
are  the  data  which  reasoning  is  the  tentative  effort  to  harmonise  ? 
They  are  those  of  mere  sensation,  perception,  and  spontaneous 
association  or  redintegration  of  sensations  or  perceptions.  Percepts 
given  by  non-volitional  channels,  and  percepts  renewed  in  ever- 
changing  groups  by  non- volitional  channels — these  are  the  data  or 
matter  upon  which  thinking  operates;  and  thinking  arises  in  the 
conscioDSuess  which  we  suppose  occupied  by  this  non-volitionally 
given  matter,  at  the  moment  when  desire  arises  to  harmonise  any 
portion  or  portions  of  what  is  so  given.  At  that  moment  we  are 
said  to  give  attention  to  the  data  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  them ; 
attention  being  an  exercise  of  volition,  and  that  volition  being  a 
volition  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  data  into  an  order  which 
they  have  not  as  data  simply. 
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Below  this  point  oar  conscionsness  is  filled  witli  non-volitiooal  ot 
spontaneously  offered  percepts,  not  indeed  unoonnected,  but  oon- 
fusedlj  conueoted  with  one  another;  above  it  a  cbange  to  order 
begins,  and  oar  oonscioasness  becomes  fiUod  with  percepts  moalded 
into  concepts,  concepts  connected  into  jadgments,  and  jndgmenti 
connected  into  reasonings;  the  whole  state  or  process,  so  far  as  it 
is  above  the  point  iu  qaestion,  being  described  bj  universal  usage 
as  one  of  thought  or  reasoning.  The  spontaneous  processes  of 
perception  and  redintegration  below  the  point  do  not  cease,  so  as  to 
make  way  for  the  substitutiou  of  the  volitional  process  of  reasoning 
above  it ;  but  they  continue  to  exist  as  its  feeders,  supplying  it  frith 
its  data,  and  being  perpetually  moulded,  as  it  were,  into  its  tissue. 

Now  we  see  whence  error  comes  into  reasoning,  and  why  It  is 
inevitable.  It  comes  from  the  data  which,  at  any  given  moment  of 
tentative  reasoning,  are  supplied  to  thought  by  the  non- volitional 
content  or  current  of  consciousness.  It  may  be  that  these  data 
consiHt,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  concepts  or  ideas  already  formed 
by  previous  reasonings.  This  does  not  prevent  them  being  real  data 
of  farther  reasoning.  It  is  8ufficient  for  their  function  as  data,  that 
they  should  be  supplied  from  sources  which  are  ultimately  perceptual 
in  their  nature,  and  through  channels  which,  at  the  moment  of  the 
reasoning,  are  spontaneous  or  non-volitional.  Confused  perception 
and  confused  imagination  are  thus  the  only  ultimate  source  whence 
error  springs,  but  springs  inevitably,  in  our  tentative  reasonings,  or 
attempts  to  bring  the  data  of  perception  into  harmony  with  one  another. 

Thus  in  the  above  instance  of  wrong  addition,  the  numbers  7  and 
17  are  the  data,  and  these  it  is  of  which  my  perception  or  imagina- 
tion is  confused.  1  confuse,  say,  7  with  6,  or  17  with  18.  The  error 
has  its  source,  not  in  the  reasoning  part  of  the  process,  the  act  of 
addition  of  units,  but  in  the  confusion  of  one  imagined  group  with 
another,  which,  for  my  purpose,  ought  not  to  be  in  consciousness  at  alL 
It  is  to  avoid  this  confusion  that  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetic  are 
given,  such  as  writing  down  the  figures  in  columns,  with  units  under 
units,  tens  under  tens,  and  so  on,  and  then  adding  each  column 
severally,  and  carrying  the  excess,  if  any,  to  the  next  highest  column. 
To  such  rules  as  these  in  arithmetic  correspond,  in  Logic,  the  forms 
of  subject  and  predicate;  universal  and  particular,  afiirmative  and 
negative,  propositions ;  place  of  the  middle  term  in  syllogisms ;  and 
the  various  rules  for  dealing  with  these,  such  as  the  Dictum  de  omni  et 
nullo^  the  rules  about  antecedent  and  consequent  in  hypothetical 
syllogisms  ;  and  so  on,  throughout  the  whole  of  Logica  Docens, 

The  moment,  then,  which  distinguishes  spontaneous  from  voluntary 
redintegration  is  the  moment  which  marks  the  transition  from  percep- 
tion to  thought,  the  modification  of  perceptual  forms  of  consciousncas 


into  eonceptnal  aod  logical  formB.  Volantarj  attention  Ui  the  per- 
oeptual  data  for  the  purpose  nf  knowing  them,  or  parceiving  their 
relations  to  one  another,  of  whatever  kind  theae  relatione  may  be,  is 
the  real  act  by  which  the  transition  and  modification  are  eSectod.  I 
Bay  to  the  perceptual  data,  becauBe  I  wish  to  pat  aside  the  ease  in 
wliii'h  the  data  consist  of,  or  contain,  already  fi>rmed  coucepta. 
Concepts  may  be  among  the  data  of  a  giveu  act  of  thought,  heeaase 
they  may  be  supplied  from  the  atoreji  of  memory  by  spontaneone 
redintegration,  and  attention  may  even  be  employed  to  bring  tbem 
liack  int«  conscionsneaa  by  setting  the  ti-aina  of  (iBBOciutinn  at  work  to 
which  they  belong.  But  theae  cases  do  not  throw  light  npon  the 
origin  of  the  reasoning  process,  meaning  thereby  not  its  historical 
origin,  hnt  its  natare  and  connections  when  considered  as  reduced  to 
its  simplest  inatances,  or  lowest  terms.  If  conuepts  are  taken  as 
among  the  data  of  reasoning  procesKes,  the  same  question  i^ain 
recurs  concerning  their  formation  into  concepts,  and  the  enquiry  is 
not  thereby  advanced.  The  moment  of  the  formation  of  concepts, 
and  the  moment  of  origin  of  the  reasoning  procoas,  are  one  and  the 
same.  Tbis  moment  is  that  of  tninsition  fi-om  percept  to  concept, 
not  merely  from  one  eoncejit  lo  another.  The  data,  therefore,  miiat 
be  taken,  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us,  as  purely  perceptual. 

Psychologicflily,  then,  we  see  that  this  moment  of  the  origin  of 
reasoning  is  a  moment  of  voluntary  attention,  a  moment  of  passing 

»,ftOin    spontfineouB    to    voluntary    redintegration.       But    what    ia   it 
.logically  i*     What  is  the  logical  diffeTentia,  or  character  which  mavka 
[tbe  reasoning,   or  yolnntary  redintegration,  which  it   initiates,  as 
]«giral  ?     How  is  it  the  origin  of  Logic  as  well  as  reasoning?     This 
iJh  the  real  core  of  the  question  which  I  am  atlempting  to  answer  this 
©Tening,  What  is  Logic?     The  answer  is,  that  the  act  of  attention 
opei-ates  in  and  by  the  Postalates  of  Logic.      They  are  the  law  of  its 
operation.     It.  acta  or  takes  place  in  no  other  way  than  that  of   whieh 
they  are  the  briefest  and  simplest  expression.     Thus:  I  attend  to  a 
_ percept,  singling  it  out  for  reference  to  or  comparison  with   others; 
"  '  1  percept  let  ns  call  A.      Now  in  this  act    what   is  contained  P 
,  that  A  u  A,  and  A  alone — which  is  the  First  Postulnte,  or 
Dstulate  of  Identity.     But  why,  you  will  say,  make  a  Postulate  of 
o  obvious  and  trivial  a  cironmstatice  ?     The  reason  is,  that  jtitycholi}- 
^jgiialhj  we  cannot  retain  A  unaltered  in  oonscionsnesa  for  a  moment. 
■  Bven  in  slating  the  proposition,  A  is  A,  the  first  A  is  a  thing  of  the 
lt<pBst  when  we  utter  the  second.     What  we  gain,  therefore,  by  the 
Kfiroposition  is  the  statement  that  the  first  A  is  what,  we  mean  by  .1, 
'■whenever  we  say   it.     We  airest,  thereby,  a   moment  of  consciona- 
L  thought,   that   is,    logiaiUij,    notwithstanding  that    psycholo- 
gically it  has  gone  from  us  never  to  return. 
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The  second  Postnlnta,  A  Un'i  Not-A,  is  involved  in  tbe  Brat,  behf 
involved  in  the  same  severing  and  arresting  ttot  ot  attention.  By  4 
is  meant,  not  merely  A  alone,  but  A  erclnditig  everylhiiuj  eUe.  Thl 
opposite  aspect,  ho  to  speak,  of  Identity  is  expressed  thereby, 
difference  of  A  from  everything  else  but  itself.  This  is 
Law  or  PoKtnlate  of  Contradietion. 

The  third  Postulate  is  likewiBe  contained  in  tliu  other  two,  b 
eeverally  and  conjointly.  Everything  is  eitlier  A  or  else  Not-A. 
is  no  third  alternative.  Thif<  is  called  the  Law  or  Postalate  « 
Excluded  Middle.  It  is  clear  that  it  merely  accentuatoa  or 
the  meaning  of  the  two  former  Poatulntes,  oxpreasing  the  exhanstiTl 
ness  of  the  division  marked  by  A  and  Not-A. 

These  Postulates  are  Laws  of  Nature,  so  far  as  they  express  tfajj 
nalure  of  (he  act  of  attention   for  the  purpose  of  knowing;   and  thl 
are  Postnlates  or  oltininte  Canons  of  Logic  as  a  practical  scienoe,  a 
far  as  they  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  test  of  roasoaiug,  or  laid  at  th( 
foandation  of  other  logical  forms  and  rules.      They  are  the  whols 
fulcrum  and  leverage  of  the  act  of  thought,  so  far  as  thought  la  » 
logical  process,  and  they  are  so  because  they  are  laws  of  the  natnn, 
of  the  acb  of  thinking  as  a  psychological  process.     No  logical  r 
can  be  given  for  their  logical    validity,  because  all   logical  reasonini 
is  built  npon  and  pre-supposes  them.     The  faot  that  they  are  lawi 
of  the  psychological  process  of  attention  and  reasoning  is  no  evideu 
of  their  logical  validity.     All  we  guin  by  appealing  to  that  fact  i 
to  show  the  absence  of  any  possible  rivals  to  them  na  nltimat^  Uwi 
of   reasoning,  and   thereby  at  the    same   time    to    bring    them  intH 
harmony  with  what  we  have,  for  the  purpose  of  the  enijniry,  excluded 
from  them,  that  is,  with   the   lie  facto   world  of  natural    realities ;   a  - 
momentary  eiclusion  ba^od    ultimately  on    the  distinction  between 
knowing  and  being,  between  our  knowledge  of  reality  and  the  reatitj^-g 
known  thereby. 

The  Postulates  of  Logic  thus  stand  at  the  head  and  Roarce  of  a 
reasoning  processes,  in  the  wide  sense  of  tbe  term  reasoniu 
out  them  there  ia  no  Conception ;  there  ia  no  Judgment ;  there  is  i 
Inference ;  which  are  the  three  functions  giving  origin  to  the  thr« 
main  departments  of  Logic,  with  their  subdivisions  and  doctriadt 
The  A  of  the  Postulates  stauds  for  any  percept  whatever,  modifist 
into  a  concept  by  the  act  of  attention  in  order  to  know  it.  In  attest 
ing  to  it  for  that  purpose,  I  select  it  from  the  perceptual  contest  j 
which  it  has  occurred,  and  wait  to  see  what  will  be  sugge 
my  selection,  eithi.T  out  of  its  own  content  as  a  percept,  or  out  of  thl 
perceptual  context  in  which  it  occui's,  as  predicable  of  it.  Thoa  it  ii 
only  us  a  concept,  or  arrested  percept,  that  it  enters  into  e,  jndgm 
and  it  is  only  as  the  saLject  of  a  judgment  that  it  acquires  ( 
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content  as  a  concept,  its  perceptual  content  becoming  its  conceptual 
predicate.  Comparison,  which  is  the  perception  of  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  in  percepts  purposely  attended  to,  is  thus  involved  in 
every  logical  judgment  which  predicates  one  content  of  another, 
whether  affirmatively  or  negatively,  and  thus  it  is  that  a  first  begin- 
ning of  classification  is  made.  Classification  in  its  entirety,  as  the 
piocess  and  result  of  grouping  similars  with  similars,  and  apart  from 
their  dissimilars,  thus  rests  on  the  application  of  the  Postulates  of 
Logic. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that,  though  the  conscious  act  of 
attention  which  singles  out  a  percept  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  it, 
and  so  modifies  it  into  a  concept,  is  governed  by  the  Postulates,  and 
cannot  take  place  without  bringing  the  selected  percept  under  them, 
yet  the  Postulates  in  no  way  dictate  the  choice  which  it  makes.  The 
choice  is  dictated  by  something  in  the  content  offered  by  the  non- 
volitional  process,  either  of  perception  or  spontaneous  I'ed integration, 
something  which  operates  as  a  motive  for  our  attending  to  it  The 
Postulates  are  completely  indifferent  to  the  particular  percept  or 
content  selected,  or  about  to  be  selected,  in  the  act  of  attention.  In 
fact,  the  Postulates  of  Logic,  though  essentially  involved  in  the  act  of 
choice  as  an  action,  are  completely  indifferent  to  the  alternatives 
which  it  contains,  and  completely  non-essential  to  it  as  a  choice  of 
this  rather  than  that.  They  are  like  a  balance  which  is  essential  to 
the  act  of  weighing,  but  indifferent  to  the  decision,  whether  A  or  B 
is  the  heavier.  Thus  one  and  the  same  single  act  of  attention  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  is  liable  to  error  on  the  part  of  its  content,  and 
exempt  from  error  on  the  part  of  its  logical  place  in  thought ;  which 
place  it  takes  in  virtue  of  its  operating  through  the  Postulates.  That 
single  act  itself  has  two  inseparable  but  distinguishable  elements,  one 
being  derived  from  its  perceptual  content,  the  other  being  the  rudi- 
ment and  foundation  of  its  logical  form. 

The  solution,  then,  of  our  original  crtwj  is  briefly  this.  An  act  of 
concrete  reasoning  consists  psychologically  of  two  parts  in  close 
connection  with  each  other,  one  spontaneous  the  other  volitional,  one 
supplying  its  perceptual  data,  the  other  dealing  with  them  under  the 
law  of  the  Postulates.  Whenever  the  reasoning  as  a  whole  is  erro- 
neous, the  error  arises  from  the  spontaneously  supplied  data,  and  not 
from  the  volitional  action,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  simply  an  application 
of  the  Postulates,  is  infallible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  this  latter  part 
of  the  whole  action  in  which  its  cUfferentia  as  reasoning  consists,  and 
which  gives  the  character  of  a  reasoning  to  the  whole. 
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IV. 

Turning  in  the  next  place  to  the  denvative  or  institutional  part 
of  Logic,  fonnded  on  the  Postulates,  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  it, 
that  it  is  selected  and  instituted  for  a  definite  purpose,  this  parpoee, 
the  aim  which  makes  Logica  Doceng  a  practical  science,  being  that  of 
serving  (1)  as  a  preventive  in  initiating,  and  (2)  as  a  test  in 
criticising  reasonings,  whether  our  own  or  those  of  others.  The  same 
forms  and  rules  must  serve  f<^r  both  the  purposes,  and  in  both  the 
cases  mentioned.  The  latter  consideration  at  once  restricts  our 
selection  very  considerably.  Men  generally  must  agree  in  recognising 
the  forms  and  rules  to  be  chosen,  as  being  the  forms  and  mles  whidi 
they  find  most  serviceable  in  their  own  reasonings  with  themselveB. 

But  this  restriction  would  again  be  practically  removed,  and  an 
almost  indefinite  amplitude  be  i*estored  to  the  body  of  Logic,  or 
logical  doctrine,  if  the  purpose  of  reasoning  itself  were  conceived  ai 
any  other  than  that  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Truth,  that  is,  of 
the  general  and  particular  facts  of  Nature.  If,  for  instance,  Dispota- 
tion,  and  victory  in  disputation,  were  regarded  as  ends  in  themBelves, 
or  as  the  ultimate  ends  of  reasoning,  then  it  would  follow  that  Logic 
would  be  regarded  as  an  armoury,  to  be  filled,  as  completely  ai 
possible,  with  weapons  of  the  highest  attainable  precision  and  widest 
attainable  range.  All  possible  distinctions  and  all  possible  combina- 
tions of  logical  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  would  be  songht  oat, 
named,  and  classified,  and  the  elaboration  of  this  system  regiurded  as 
contributing  to  the  perfection  of  the  science.  This  was,  I  believe,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  case  towards  the  close  of  the  Scholastic 
period,  and  yet  this  very  perfection  of  the  system  is  generally,  and  in 
my  opinion  truly,  held  to  indicate  the  decline  of  Logic  as  a  system 
conducive  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  difficulty 
to  strike  the  true  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little  in  so  com- 
plicated a  matter ;  nor  am  I  about  to  make  any  attempt  to  do  so. 
Some  principles,  however,  which  should  guide  the  selection  may 
perhaps  be  suggested.  The  first  consists  in  requiring  the  immediate 
and  obvious  dependence  of  the  forms  and  rales  to  be  selected  on  the 
Postulates.  Another  is  disregard  of  differences  arising  from 
specialities  of  the  object-matter  of  the  reasoning.  And  thirdly  msj 
be  mentioned  disregard  of  forms  and  rules,  suggested  solely  by  gram- 
matical forms  and  modes  of  language.  Speech  and  writing  are  the 
servants  of  thought,  and  should  be  employed  without  suffering  them 
to  dictate  the  form  which  thought  should  take.  The  employment  of 
diagrams  falls  under  the  same  principle.     In  every  case  the  e(ye  of 
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thought  shonld  be  fixed  upon  the  thought  itself,  asking  what  we 
mean  in  using  this  phrase  or  that,  this  diagram  or  that ;  and  whether 
what  we  really  mean  bj  one  phrase  or  diagram  is  the  same  or  not  the 
same  with  what  we  really  mean  by  another. 

In  considering  what  I  have  called  the  body  of  Logic,  that  is,  the 
selected  rules  and  forms  which  it  incorporates  in  Logica  Docens^  the 
first  province  is  formed  by  the  application  of  the  Postulates  to  the 
perceptual  data,  and  embraces  conception  and  concepts  (I)  in  their 
relation  to  perception  and  percepts,  (2)  in  the  relation  of  concepts  to 
one  another.  Its  main  subdivisions  treat  (1)  of  the  comprehension 
and  extension  of  concepts ;  (2)  of  singular  and  universal  terms ; 
(3)  of  what  may  be  called  the  logical  categories,  or  heads  of  pre- 
dicables,  which  are  four  according  to  Aristotle,  OenuSj  Definition^ 
Property,  Accident;  five  according  to  Porphyry,  Qenus,  Difference, 
Species,  Property,  and  Accident;  (4)  o£  logical  division  and  definition ; 
and  (5)  of  the  opposition  of  concept*.  Of  these  I  can  touch  only  on 
the  first  this  evening,  and  that-  but  cursorily. 

Judgment,  we  have  seen,  is  employed  in  the  first  formation  of 
concepts.  But  until  judgment  has  completed  the  formation  of  a 
concept  by  predication  of  a  oontent,  there  is  nothing  in  the  judg- 
ment to  distinguish  it  from  a  mere  act  of  attention  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing,  or  from  the  Postulates  per  se.  We  cannot  understand 
what  judgment  is,  without  taking  it  in  contradistinction  from  the 
completed  concepts  which  are  its  own  products.  Concepts  are  thus 
the  condition  of  our  understanding  concrete  judgments;  and  it  is 
concrete  judgments,  or  in  other  words,  affirming  or  denying  predicates 
having  a  content  of  subjects  having  a  content,  that  form  the  second 
province  of  Logic,  inference  from  judgments  being  the  third. 

The  first  province,  then,  that  of  Conception,  contains,  first  and 
foremost,  the  relation  of  concepts  to  their  perceptual  data ;  secondly, 
and  consequently,  the  relations  of  classes  of  concepts  to  each  other. 
Concepts  spring,  as  we  have  seen,  from  percepts,  and  their  truth  or 
accuracy  is  verified  by  an  appeal  to  percepts  again.  Appealing  to 
experience  means  appealing  to  percepts  in  the  last  resort.  The  great 
change  wrought  by  conception  in  percepts  is,  that  the  resulting 
concepts  are  general  terms.  All  concepts,  as  such,  are  general ;  all 
percepts,  as  such,  are  singular  or  individual.  When,  for  instance,  in 
a  perceived  object  I  fix  my  attention  upon  what  we  afterwards  call 
an  attribute,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  it,  say,  the  attribute  of  its 
red  colour,  1  hold  that  single  instance  of  red  fast  in  thought, 
abstracting  from  the  other  attributes  of  the  object;  and  what  follows 
is,  that  similar  instances  of  redness  group  themselves  spontaneously 
with  it  in  consciousness.  The  name  which  I  give  it,  red,  then  signifies 
all  the  instances  as  well  as  this  one,  and  not  onlv  all  instances  in  the 
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past;  Imt  its  signification  is  prospective  also,  that  is,  includes   all 
fatnre  and  all  possible  instances  of  it,  if  such  there  should  reallj  be. 

The  word  red  thereby  acquires  two  quite  distinct  meanings, 
primary  and  secondary,  but  both  of  them  general  in  a  wide  sense. 
Primarily  it  means  the  whole  class  of  shades  or  modifications  of  a 
special  ooloor  sensation,  similar  inter  se,  the  whole  gamut  of  shades 
of  red  ;  that  is,  it  means  redness  generally,  which  is  commonly  called 
its  compreheruion.  Secondarily  it  means  the  whole  class  of  occur- 
rences or  instances  in  which  any  of  these  shades  occur,  one  of  which 
we  have  supposed  to  be  the  percept  originally  attended  to ;  that  is, 
it  means  red  objects  collectively,  qua  red,  which  is  commonly  called  its 
extension.  In  the  first  meaning  the  concept  red  is  a  strictly  general 
or  universal,  in  the  second  a  collective  or  aggregative,  term.  But  both 
its  meanings  are  derived  solely  from  perception,  and  retained  only  so 
long  as  it  is  held  applicable  to  percepts  again.  Percepts  are  facts, 
concepts  are  modes  of  taking  them,  or  thoughts  about  facts. 

There  are  no  names  for  the  percepts  as  such.  To  indicate  them 
as  percepts  we  must  either  give  them  what  are  called  proper  names, 
or  prefix  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  or  some  equivalent  of  one,  to  a 
concept-name,  as  this  redness,  that  red  object.  Their  names  are,  as  it 
were,  reflected  back  upon  them,  from  the  mirror  of  conception,  which 
their  own  rays  have  first  strack.  The  application  of  a  concept-name 
to  a  percept  or  group  of  percepts  gives  what  is  called  its  denotatum ; 
the  percepts  are  denoted  by  it.  And  the  percepts  denoted  may  belong 
either  to  its  comprehension  or  to  its  extension ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  they  may  be  either  one,  more,  or  all  the  shades  of 
redness,  or  they  may  be  one,  more,  or  all  the  instances  of  red  objects 
qua  red.  But  the  name  itself,  in  order  to  be  applicable,  must  have  a 
meaning ;  and  this  meaning,  as  distinguished  from  what  its  applica- 
tion denotes,  is  called  its  connotation.  Its  connotation,  therefore, 
consists  of  its  comprehension.  Members  of  the  extension  of  a  concept- 
name,  in  regard  to  which  that  name  is  not  strictly  general  but 
collective  or  aggregative,  are  at  once  denoted  and  connoted  by  it; 
that  is,  in  the  present  case,  denoted  as  objects,  connoted  qiui  red. 
Their  existence,  on  ea-nv,  is  denoted,  and  their  nature,  t/  cotiv,  is  oou- 
note<I,  by  the  same  word. 

When  we  come  to  the  case  of  concrete  objects  consisting  of 
combinations  of  abstract  percepts,  of  Avhich  we  have  taken  redness 
as  an  instance,  say,  for  instance,  oranges,  to  keep  to  the  class  of  red 
or  at  least  ruddy  objects  already  introduced,  we  find  the  same 
phenomena  meeting  us  again,  bat  in  a  more  complex  way.  The 
concept  orange  has  then  for  its  extension  and  denotation  all  oranges 
whatever  and  wherever ;  and  for  its  comprehension  and  connotation 
a  certain  combination  or  union  of  all  the  general  concepts  expressiiig 
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the  abstract  perceptnal  qualities  or  attribntes  which  are  combined 
in  each  particular  orange ;  say,  for  instance,  to  make  a  selection  for 
brevity,  redness,  sweetness,  solidity,  and  roundness.  The  g^reater 
complexity  of  this  case  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that'  the  con- 
ceptual combination  of  these  conoepts  is  not  a  combination  of  the 
whole  comprehension  of  them  severally  taken.  As  combined  in  the 
concept  orange,  it  is  only  some  shades  of  redness,  some  kinds  of 
sweetness,  some  modes  of  solidity  and  roundness,  that  the  com^ 
bination  includes.  Many  things  are  red,  sweet,  solid,  and  round, 
besides  oranges.  It  is  only,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  commo7i, 
intersection  of  these  general  concepts,  considered  as  brought  together 
and  superposed,  which  constitutes  the  general  concept  orange. 

Why,  and  how  is  this  ?  The  reason  is,  that  our  conceptual 
combination  is  artificial,  or  instrumental  to  a  knowledge  of  nature  as 
it  really  is,  and  that  nature  presents  us  with  combinations  of  qualities, 
as,  in  the  present  instance,  with  the  combination  of  the  qualities 
named,  in  the  perceptual  objects  denoted  by  the  concept-name  »yrange. 
In  every  orange  taken  as  a  concrete  percept,  the  redness,  the  sweet- 
ness, the  solidity,  the  roundness,  are  combined  into  a  single  thing, 
called  a  real  orange,  in  a  way  quite  different  from  the  ima,ginary 
conceptual  superposition  and  intersection  of  the  concepts,  red,  sweet, 
solid,  round.  When  I  perceive  an  orange,  I  perceive  that  natural 
combination  or  interpenetration  of  qualities,  each  present  m  one 
singular  or  individualised  mode  only ;  when  I  conceive  one,  what  I 
conceive  is  a  case  or  instance  belonging  to  the  extension  of  the 
concept  orange,  which  concept  is  formed  by  the  common  intersection 
of  the  comprehension  of  the  concepts,  red,  sweet,  solid,  round.  I 
perceive  the  thing  as  it  exists,  as  nature  has  made  it ;  but  I  can 
understand  it  only  by  (1)  analysing  it  into  percepts,  (2)  conceiving 
these  as  genei'al  terms  or  concepts,  and  (3)  combining  these  latter, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  those  modes  of  them  which  are  not  found  in 
natural  combination  with  the  others. 

The  natural  or  perceptual  combination  of  qualities  in  a  concrete 
object,  as  in  an  orange,  should  be  distinguished  by  a  name,  and 
perhaps  may  be  best  called  the  Intension  oi  the  object,  as  opposed  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  concrete  concept  of  it,  orange  in  general ;  some 
singular  or  individual  mode  of  the  intension  being  possessed  by  every 
member  of  the  extension  of  the  concept.  An  individual  concrete 
thing  is  thus  a  whole  of  intension,  as  opposed  to  the  concept  which 
gives  the  general  name  of  the  thing,  and  which  is  either  a  whole  of 
comprehension  or  a  whole  of  extension.  Intension,  in  fact,  in  the 
complex  or  more  concrete  case,  takes  the  place  of  the  simple 
perceptual  quality  or  attribute,  e.g.,  red,  with  which  we  began  in  the 
simple  or  abstract  case.     I  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  perceptaal 
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unity,   or  whole  of  intension,  differs  tofo  ccelo  from  the  conoeptiud 
nnitj  or  whole  either  of  compri'hension  or  of  extension,  that  is  to  sn j, 
^ni  a   whole   which  is  marked  either  hy  a  strictlj   general   and 
universal,  or  bj  a  -collective  term.     I  mean,  that  it  cannot  in  anj 
sense  be  called  a  general   or  universal   term. — I  trust  I    maj   be 
pardoned    if  I   add,  that  I   believe  the  dit«tinction  now  drawn  out 
between  the  Intension^  Extension,  and  Comprehension  of  logical  terms, 
will  be  found  somewhat  more  consonant  to  the  general  usage  and 
nomenclature  of  logicians  than  that  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  contained 
in  a  certain  passage  of  my  Philosophy  of  B^'flection^  although   the 
view  upon  which  both  are  fonnded  remains  substantially  the  same. 
What  is  distinctive  of  my  view  is  its  reference  of  the  term  IniefMum 
to  the  perceptual  content  of  logical  terms,  as  distinguished  frmn  their 
conceptual  content,  whether  in  comprehension  or  extension ;  inietmom 
and  comprehension  being  usually  taken  as  synon^-mous. 


V. 

Time  warns  me  to  leave  untouched  the  many  other  matten 
belonging  to  the  first  provmce  of  Logic,  and  hasten  to  the  second, 
the  province  of  Judgment.  Propositions  are  statements  of  judg- 
ments ;  a  proposition  is  an  assertion  either  affirmative  or  negative, 
that  is  to  say,  is  the  expression  in  words  of  the  actiou  or  process  of 
either  joining  or  disjoining,  in  thought,  two  terras,  both  being  in  some 
way  present  to  consciousness.  Those  who  consider  thought  to  be  the 
only  ultimate  mode  of  consciousness  are  here  in  an  embarrassment, 
which  is  especially  obvious  in  the  case  of  negative  judgments ; — ^how 
can  thought  disjoin  what  only  thought  puts  together,  and  that  in  one 
and  the  same  undivided  moment?  It  would  seem  that  they  must 
hold,  that  to  contain  a  contradiction  is  an  essential  attribute  of  truth, 
not  to  contain  one  being  impossible.  In  this  eml)arras8nient  we  are 
entangled,  if  wo  adopt  the  Hegelian  conception  of  thought  as  the 
pole  generator  of  its  content.  It  is  true  that  Hegel  avowedly  accepts 
contradiction  as  the  basis  of  his  system  ;  but  then  his  notions  of 
what  contradiction  is  are  peculiar;  and  the  sense  in  which  he  accepts 
it  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  which  I  charge  him  with  it. 

Apart  from  this  unfounded  conception,  the  essential  point  con- 
cerning judgments  is  the  nature  of  the  nexus  between  their  terms, 
not  as  facts  or  objects  in  nature,  but  as  terms  of  judgment,  that  is, 
as  either  joined  or  disjoined  in  thought.  In  the  case  of  categorical 
judgments  this  nexus  is  called  the  copula,  and  is  expressed  by  the 
words  w  or  w  not.  The  copula  itself  is  thus  either  affirmative  or 
negative.     And,  if  we  start  from  the  basis  already  shown  to  be  the 
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basis  of  judgments,  we  shall  see  that  what  the  judgment  expresses 
by  its  copula  is  the  coalescence  or  non-coalescence  of  its  terms,  when 
the  former  of  the  two,  which  is  called  the  Subject,  is  held  fast  by 
attention  with  the  yiew  of  seeing  what  it  will  immediately  suggest. 
If  this  experience  compels  their  union,  wo  affirm  the  latter,  that  is, 
the  suggested  term,  which  is  called  the  Predicate,  of  the  first  or 
suggesting  term,  which  is  the  Subject  of  the  judgment.  If  the 
experience  forbids  their  union,  by  showing  an  incompatibility  between 
them,  as  for  instance,  if  round  suggests,  but  will  not  coalesce  with 
square,  we  deny  the  predicate  of  the  subject. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  neither  compels  nor  forbids  it,  our  judgment 
remains  in  suspense,  but  the  experience  gives  ground  for  judgments 
of  a  special  kind,  namely,  judgments  of  possibility  and  greater  or 
less  probability,  which  come  under  the  head  of  Modal  Judgments. 
This  plainly  brings  into  the  constitution  of  the  judgment  considera- 
tions founded  on  differences  in  the  content  of  the  terms  compared, 
as  distinguished  from  the  simple  connection  or  non-connection  of  the 
terms  with  one  another,  which  is  expressed  by  the  copula  as 
affirmative  or  negative.  Modal  judgments,  therefore,  are  really  two 
judgments  in  the  guise  of  one,  a  judgment  of  connection  or  non-con- 
nection, and  a  judgment  of  the  degree  of  certainty  attending  the  asser- 
tion of  it.  As  modals  they  are  distinguished  into  judgments  of  fact 
simply,  of  probability  or  contingency,  of  possibility,  of  impossibility 
and  necessity.  The  basis  of  the  whole,  however,  remains  the  same, 
namely,  the  simple  categorical  assertory  judgment  of  the  fact  of 
connection  between  two  terms.  And  accordingly  any  modal  judgment 
may  be  expressed  as  a  categorical,  by  throwing  the  expression  foi  its 
degree  of  certainty  out  of  the  copula  into  the  predicate;  as,  for 
instance :  Injured  men  are  probably  vindictive ;  The  clock  has  cer- 
tainly struck  twelve. 

A  simple  categorical  affirmative  proposition  thus  expresses  the 
coalescence  of  one  term  with  another  in  thought,  these  terms  being, 
not  simple  percepts,  but  concepts.  More  strictly,  then,  the  copula 
asserts  their  connection  or  partial  identity  in  thoaght,  because  of 
their  coalescence  in  perception.  Simple  connection  is  thus  the 
meaning  of  the  copula ;  not  equality ;  not  identity ;  not  existence. 
The  reason  is,  that,  Logic  being  a  sifting  and  testing  process,  the 
judgments  and  propositions  admitted  into  its  forms  must  be  minima 
of  thought,  the  very  lowest  and  simplest  forms  which  can  be  found, 
not  forms  which  pre-suppose  and  involve  anything  already  known. 
To  express  existence  by  the  copula,  we  must  first  know  what  the 
term  existence  means.  Propositions  expressing  existence,  therefore, 
form  a  special  class  called  existential  propositions.  Again,  pro- 
positions expressing  equality  or  identity  are  not  simple  but  double 
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propositions,  convertible,  two  propositions  in  one.  It  is  only  ft 
relation  of  greater  or  less  in  quantity,  only  a  relation  of  partiftl 
identity  in  kind,  that  the  logical  copula  can  express.  And  this  it 
does  by  a  simple  and  direct  application  of  the  Postolate  of  Identity, 
A  is  Ay  to  concrete  percepts,  tamed  by  thought  itself  into  concepts. 
A  stands  originally  for  any  percept ;  and  ^  is  J.  only ;  well  tfaen, — 
WJiat  in  A  ?  Analyse  your  percept.  State  one  of  its  features  to 
begin  with.  We  thus  get  A  is  B,  yet  without  ceasing  to  be  2I.  And 
A  is  B  is  tlie  type  of  all  simple  categorical  affirmation.  In  order  to 
express  the  existence  of  the  Subject,  or  its  equality,  or  its  identity, 
with  the  Predicate,  the  existence,  equality,  or  identity,  must  be 
thrown  out  of  the  copula  into  the  predicate ;  as,  J.  i>  EquaUto-B, 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  terms  of  judgments  belonging  to 
the  second  pro^'ince  of  Logic  are  not  simple  percepts,  but  concepts. 
This  is  a  most  important  point.  Judgment  is  a  continuation  of  the 
very  same  process  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  percepts  are  modified 
into  concepts.  And  that  is  why  predication,  which  expresses  the 
connection  of  concepts,  expresses  also  the  coalescence  of  percepts,  and 
necessarily  speaks  either  in  order  of  comprehension  or  in  order  of 
extension ;  or  rather  I  should  perhaps  say,  speaks  in  forms  whicb 
include  both,  but  always  intends  either  in  one  order  or  in  the  other. 
Thus  when  we  say  Men  are  raiianal,  what  we  mean  is  either :  The 
coruprehension  of  the  concept  man  comprises  something  which  also 
belongs  to  the  comprehension  of  the  concept  rational^  in  otlier  words, 
All  men  possess  some  mode  of  rationality ;  or :  The  extension  of  the 
concept  man  is  comprised  in  the  extension  of  the  concept  ratiofMiy  in 
other  words.  All  men  are  in  the  number  of  rational  beings. 

The  ordinary  phrase,  Men  are  rational,  clearly  suggests  the  order 
of  extension,  and  carries  that  meaning  obviously  on  the  face  of  it. 
Consequently  Logic,  which  for  its  purposes  is  bound  to  adopt  ordinary 
forms  of  speech,  adopts  along  with  them  and  explicitly  uses  the  order 
of  extension  in  categorical  predication.  This  inti'oduces  quantification 
of  terms  and  propositions  into  Logic,  as,  All  men.  Some  men.  This 
man  ;  All  mortals  ;  Some  mortals;  This  mortal ;  the  concept  man  or 
noriai  being  supposed  to  remain  unmodified  all  the  time ;  which  is 
really  impossible,  since  every  group  of  men  or  mortals  differs  also  in 
point  of  comprehension  and  extension  from  other  groups,  and  is  thus 
in  reality  a  new  or  modified  concept. 

A  door  is  thereby  opened  to  enriching  Logic  with  a  complicated 
mass  of  pernicious  lumber,  under  pretext  of  developing  it  to  its  full 
limits  as  a  science ;  as  if  its  true  aim  were  to  construct  a  Labyi*inth 
for  the  stowage  of  Statistics,  and  not,  what  it  really  is,  to  minimise 
its  structures  to  the  very  lowest  point  consistent  with  efficiency  in 
premonishiug  and  criticising  thought.     As,  for  instance,  by  the  naive 
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confession  of  Logicians  themselves  is  the  case  with  the  Five  Subaltern 
Moods  in  Figs.  I,  II,  and  IV, — (to  qnote  lines  which  have  since 
become  famous  on  qaite  different  grounds)  : — 

"  Quinque  subaltei*ni,  totidem  generalibus  orti, 
Nomen  habent  nullum,  nee,  si  bene  colligis,  usum." 

Its  most  pernicious  effect,  however,  is  perhaps  this,  that  it  leads 
us  to  forget,  that  in  all  cases  we  are  speaking  of  concepts,  as,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  of  men  only  qua  human,  and  thereby  to  neglect 
the  essential  maxim  of  substituting  the  Definition  for  the  concept- 
name,  in  all  serious  reasoning.  For  always,  whether  we  speak  in 
order  of  extension,  or  in  order  of  comprehension,  we  are  speaking  of 
concepts,  and  therefore  whatever  statement  we  make,  the  intension 
of  the  individuals  spoken  of,  that  is,  their  perceptual  analysis  as 
percepts,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  is  what  ultimately  decides  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  statement.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  the  truth 
of  logical  judgments  depends  ultimately  on  experience;  this  term 
properly  meaning  immediate  perception.  But  it  does  not  depend 
on  experience  in  the  sense  which  English  empiricists  put  upon  that 
word,  meaning  thereby  the  concrete  objects  of  common-sense  expe- 
rience, thought  as  the  particulars  covered  by  the  extension  of  a 
logical  concept,  and  taken  in  that  character  as  ultimate  data ;  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  process  by  which  perceptions,  which  are  the  really 
ultimate  data,  have  been  worked  up  and  moulded  into  the  concrete 
objects  of  ordinary  life. 

This  latter  process,  which  is  always  a  reality,  after  as  well  as 
before  the  first  formation  of  concrete  objects  in  knowledge,  and 
which  has  undoubtedly  had  besides  a  separate  as  well  as  real  exist- 
ence, in  the  infancy  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  race,  is  necessarily 
governed  by  logic,  being  a  process  of  thought ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
logical  laws,  which  are  laws  of  experience  in  its  entirety,  are  not 
based  upon  experience  in  the  English  empiricist's  sense ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  experience  in  that  sense  is  based  upon  them,  as  one  of 
the  forms  which  thought  takes  in  moulding  the  ultimate  data  given 
by  experience  in  its  true  sense  of  immediate  perception.  Experience 
in  the  empiricist's  s^nse  is  the  product  not  the  generator  of  logic. 
Thought  embodies  the  results  of  experience  so  far  as  it  has  at  any 
time  gone ;  nor  will  any  but  an  empiricist  profess  that  the  judgment. 
Men  are  rational^  implies  that  all  the  individuals,  who  have  belonged 
and  who  will  belong  to  the  extension  of  the  concept  ifan,  have  been 
examined,  and  found  to  possess  the  attribute  of  rationality.  It  is 
not  HO  that  logical  judgments  are  passed,  or  logical  terms  formed; 
it  is  by  means  of  perceptual  analysis  of  perceptual  data  immediately 
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experienced,  and  monlded  into  conceptual  form  hj  acts  of  attentkniy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  frame  or  pronounce  them,  to  those  pexoeptnal 
data. 

A  word  or  two  mnst  be  said  on  the  other  forms  of  judgment  ftnd 
proposition  selected  by  Lopric,  and  first  of  the  hypothetical,  which  is 
the  only  other  main  form  of  them,  side  by  side  with  the  categorical. 
A  categorical  proposition  speaks  of  a  single  thing  or  event,  its 
Subject,  and  states  its  intrinsic  nature,  by  stating  what  it  is  oris  not; 
a  hypothetical  proposition  speaks  of  a  relation  between  two  things  or 
events,  and  states  what  is  or  takes  place  outside  one  of  them,  the 
Antecedent,  on  the  supposition  of  the  Antecedent  being  or  taking 
place  ;  ss.  If  A  is  B  then  C  is  D.  There  is  thus  no  difEerenoe  but  one 
of  form  between  the  two  classes  of  propositions ;  in  foot,  any  state- 
ment which  can  be  made  in  the  one  way  can  be  made  also  in  the 
other;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  both  classes  utilising 
forms  of  speech  which  are  at  once  popular,  exhaastive,  and  expressive 
of  minima  of  thought.  Things  and  Relations  are  an  exhaustive 
division  of  experience.  The  interdependence  of  elements  of  experience 
is  brought  explicitly  forward  in  hypotheticals,  by  assuming  one 
distinct  from  another  to  beg^n  with.  And  this  interdependence  is 
taken  by  them  simply  as  a  fact,  parallel  to  the  fact  of  intension  or 
inseparability  of  elements  in  percepts,  and  is  not  assumed  to  rest  on 
any  law  of  Ratio  Sufficiens,  Causality,  or  Uniformity,  in  Nature. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  interdependence 
spoken  of  is  taken,  in  hypothetical  propositions,  as  dependence  only, 
tliat  is  as  one-sided,  not  reciprocal.  Were  it  reciprocal,  it  would  not 
be  a  minimum  of  thought.  It  would  then  answer  to  convertible  propo- 
sitions in  categoricals,  which  are  really  two  propositions  cowering 
grammatically  under  the  cloak  of  one,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

To  these  two  main  forms  of  judgment  two  others  are  added,  sub- 
ordinate to  each  respectively,  the  Disjunctive  and  the  Hypothetico- 
disjunctive.  The  former  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  stating  an 
exhaustive  division  of  the  possible  predicates  of  a  thing  or  an  event, 
taken  as  the  Subject  of  the  proposition  ;  the  latter  for  that  of  stating 
an  exhaustive  division  of  alternative  Consequents  of  a  given  Ante- 
cedent. The  alternatives  must  belong  to  the  consequent  not  to  the 
antecedent,  as  otherwise  the  proposition  would  be  double,  that  is, 
virtually  not  one  but  two.  Between  them  these  four  forms  sweep, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  area  of  experience  open  to  judgment-,  and  sweep 
it  in  a  sufficiently  minute  and  exhaustive  manner,  without  in  any 
way  depending,  for  their  constitution  as  judgments,  upon  any 
particularities  in  the  content  of  the  experience. 
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VI. 


Passing  over  the  subordinate  matters  belonging  to  the  second 
province,  I  proceed  to  the  third  and  last.  The  third  province  of 
Logic  embraces  reasoning  in  its  narrower  sense  of  Inference.  As 
the  essential  and  cardinal  feature  of  Conception  is  the  reference  of  con- 
cepts to  percepts  ;  and  that  of  Judgment  is  the  copula  in  categorical 
propositions,  and  the  relation  expressed  hy  the  form,  If — then,  in 
hypothetical ;  so  the  essentiai  and  cardinal  feature  of  Inference  is 
the  Middle  Term  in  categorical  sjllogisras,  and  the  nexus  expressed 
by  the  Canons  relating  to  antecedent  and  consequent  in  hypothetical 
syllogisms. 

It  must,  however,  be  premised,  that  inference  itself  is  of  two 
kinds,  mediate  and  immediate,  an  immediate  inference  being  one 
which  depends  either  upon  the  immediately  perceived  equivalence  of 
the  terms  compared,  or  upon  their  immediate  subordination  to  the 
Postulates ;  and  Syllogism  embraces  mediate  inferences  only.  As  an 
example  of  the  first  kind  of  immediate  inference  may  be  taken  the 
equality  of  ^  to  il  as  inferred  from  that  oi  A  to  B;  the  perception  of 
equality  being  double  or  reciprocal,  as  requiring  the  magnitude  of 
two  terms  to  be  perceived  at  once  ;  and  as  an  example  of  the  second, 
the  proposition.  No  plaaUs  are  animals,  as  inferred  from  the  proposition, 
No  animals  are  plants.  What  we  have,  then,  in  an  immediate  infer- 
ence is  always  a  perception  of  what  may  be  called  opposite  sides,  or 
aspects,  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  only  those  pairs  of 
opposite  aspects  are  immediate  inferences,  one  from  the  other,  which 
involve  no  prior  reasoning  to  establish  the  thing,  or  the  relation, 
of  which  they  ai'e  the  opposite  aspects,  terms,  or  members.  For 
where  this  is  required,  the  prior  reasoning  supplies  a  reason  or  ground, 
usually  in  the  shape  of  a  definition,  which  mediates  the  inference 
and  makes  it  possible ;  as,  if  I  know  that  A  is  father  of  B,  1  also 
know  that  B  is  son  of  A,  but  only  because  I  have  previously  framed 
the  conception  of  fatherhood,  and  established  its  definition  as  a  rela- 
tion between  persons.  In  other  words,  immediate  inferences,  strictly 
so  called,  must  be  ultimate  as  well  as  immediate.  It  is  with  these 
cases  only  that  we  are  not  concerned  in  syllogism,  since  they  fall 
back  into  the  province  of  perception  governed  solely  and  immediately 
by  the  Postulates  of  Logic. 

Mediate  inference,  drawn  by  way  of  syllogism,  is  that  with  which 
the  third  province  of  Logic  is  chiefly  concerned ;  being  concerned 
with  the  ground  or  reason  for  the  assertion  of  a  judgment,  different 
from  either  term  of  the  judgment  itself.  The  Quoestio  or  Conclusion 
of  a  syllogism  is  always  a  categorical  or  a  disjunctive  judgment ;  and 
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categorical  BjllogiBms  exliibit  the  reason  for  passing  this  jadgment 
in  t)ie  form  of  a  middle  term  or  concept.  The  terms  of  the  conclu- 
sion then  coalesce  with  one  another,  becanse  each  coalesces  with  one 
and  the  same  term,  or  (in  order  of  extension)  with  one  and  the  same 
part  of  that  term.  Thus,  to  take  onr  former  instance,  we  assert  thai 
Men  are  rational;  Why?  Because  (1)  they  act  from  anticipation  of 
consequences,  and  (2)  so  to  act  is  to  be  rational.  The  middle  term 
here  is  acting  from  anticipation  of  consequences.  General  propositions 
proved  in  this  way  can  be  used  in  turn  as  the  major  prenoiisses  of 
syllo^ms  ;  and  thus  the  regress  in  search  of  middle  terms,  in  proof 
of  one  major  premiss  after  another,  means  continued  analysis  of  one 
concept,  or  general  term,  after  another,  until  the  whole  field  of  object- 
matter,  relevant  to  the  original  question,  has  been  explored  and 
reduced  to  logical  division,  classification,  and  de6nition. 

But  categorical  syllogisms  with  their  middle  terms  are  noi 
the  only  way  of  proving  categorical  conclusions.  Hypothetical 
syllogisms  also  conclude  with  categorical  or  with  disjunctive  judg- 
ments, as  for  instance:  If  there  is  a  three  days'  frost,  the  ice  bears; 
but  to-day  there  has  been  a  three  days*  frost,  therefore  to-day  the 
ice  bears.  What  is  it  in  this  syllogism  which  answers  to  the  middle 
term  in  categoricals  ?  Plainly  it  is  the  simple  fact,  that  a  three 
days'  frost  is  followed  by  ice  that  bears,  without  any  ground  or 
reason  for  that  fact  being  assigned.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  of  a 
reason  in  the  syllogism  but  the  bare  fact  of  the  dependence  of  ice  on 
frost,  embodied  in  one  of  its  Canons,  namely: — Affirm  the  antece- 
dent, and  you  must  affirm  the  conseqaent.  For  the  reason  or  ground 
of  the  dependence  we  must  look  elsewhere,  that  is,  elsewhere  than  to 
this  or  any  other  hypothetical  syllo^^ism.  The  major  premiss  of  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  is  what  really  requires  proof,  that  premiss 
stating  the  fact  of  dependence  as  a  general  truth,  the  minor  merely 
stating  that  a  particular  instance  of  the  antecedent  term  really  occurs. 
Hypothetical  syllogisms  are  thus  precluded,  by  their  foi'm,  from 
establishing  any  of  those  relations  of  dependence  which  they  assume 
in  their  major  premisses.  One  hypothetical  syllogism  cannot  give 
the  ground  or  justification  for  another,  as  is  the  case  with  categorical 
syllogisms. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  ultimately  upon  categorical  syllogrisms 
in  all  reasoning  directed  to  establish  the  grounds  or  reasons  for 
inferences.  To  show,  for  instance,  the  ground  or  reason  for  a  three 
days'  frost  being  followed  by  ice  that  bears,  would  take  us  into  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  concerned,  by  finding  answers  to  the 
questions  :  What  we  mean  by  ice  bearing,  by  frost,  by  the  action  of 
freezing  in  producing  ice,  and  so  on.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  take 
us  into  an  enquiry,  the  steps  of  which  can  be  accurately  expressed 
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only  by  a  snccession  of  categorical  syllogisms  employing  middle 
terms.  The  reason  of  this  fact  itself  is  evident.  It  is,  that  the 
reason  or  ground  of  any  fact,  event,  or  connection  of  facts  or  events, 
must  lie  in  their  nature  or  whatness,  and  not  in  the  mere  circumstance 
that  they  exist  or  take  place,  or  are  as  a  fact  connected  with  one 
another. 

Not  that  in  categorical  syllogisms,  or  in  their  middle  terms,  we 
arrive  at  anything  beyond  or  deeper  than  simple  matters  of  fact,  that 
is  to  say,  at  anything  immediately  perceived  as  a  reason  or  ground, 
as  well  as  a  fact ;  which  would  involve  the  contradiction  of  a  con- 
ceptual character,  or  "  second  intention,"  being  immediately  perceived. 
What  we  arrive  at  by  the  regressive  analysis  of  a  chain  of  syllogisms 
is  the  constant  feature  or  featores  constituting  things  or  events,  or 
the  constant  set  of  circumstances,  sifted  out  from  others,  under  which 
they  exist  or  take  place ;  which  analytical  sifting  gives  us  the  law  or 
laws  of  their  existence  or  occurrence,  and  enables  us  to  predict  their 
occarrence  in  future  cases.  The  features  or  circumstances  so  dis- 
covered in  regressive  analysis  are  what  we  call  conditions,  either 
proximate,  intermediate,  or  altimate,  of  the  phenomena  in  question ; 
that  is  to  say,  are  conditions  as  distinguished  from  causes ;  this  latter 
term  always  implying  the  contradiction  of  an  immediate  perception 
of  the  fact  of  conditioning  per  se,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  causal 
character  of  that  which  we  discover  to  be  the  condition  of  something 
else.  The  term  coryiition  expresses  the  fact  of  a  perceivable  relation 
between  two  or  more  things ;  the  term  cause  expi*esses  a  non-per- 
ceivable character  in  a  single  thing. 

What  I  have  just  said  brings  me,  in  conclusion,  to  the  last  point 
which  I  propose  to  mention,  a  point  closely  connected  with  what  was 
noticed  at  the  outset,  that  the  aim  or  purpose  of  Logic  was  not 
simply  to  reason,  nor  even  to  reason  well,  but  to  test  the  validity  of 
reanoning,  by  a  return  upon  itself,  and  a  reference  to  its  own  laws. 
What  I  have  now  to  mention  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence,  or 
if  you  will  an  allied  form  of  that  earlier  statement.  It  is  this,  that 
Logic  in  its  pi'ocesses,  syllogism  included,  is  not  directly  engaged  in 
discovering  facts  or  laws  of  Nature ;  that  is  to  say,  is  not  a  Method 
of  Discovery.  Logic  is  Thought  engaged,  not  in  following  the 
Proteus-changes  of  Nature,  but  in  watching  ita  own  steps  in  following 
them.  In  every  syllogism  it  asks  what  we  mean  by  this  or  that 
objective  thought  of  our  own,  and  finds  the  answer  always  in 
experience,  that  is  to  say,  in  immediate  perceptions  of  cur  own.  The 
objects  thought  of,  and  their  objective  laws,  which  we  call  Nature,  are 
no  doubt  the  ultimate  object-matter  of  the  process;  but  then  again,  we 
know  that  they  are  so  only  through  and  by  our  own  objective  thoughts 
and  perceptions.     We  cannot,  in  Logic,  assume  any  fact  or  law  of 
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Nature,  not  even  the  Law  of  Causation,  or  the  law  of  Uniformity, 
without  a  warrant  in  oar  own  objective  thought.  In  other  words,  we 
cannot  logically  make  such  a  law  the  ultimate  basis  of  logical  thought. 
This  would  be  to  fall  into  the  well  known  fallacy  of  a  priori  specu- 
lation, a  fallacy  of  which  Kant  and  German  Idealists  are  &r  indeed 
from  being  the  only  persons  guilty. 

Yon  see,  I  doubt  not,  to  what  point  I  am  tending.  Induction  is  a 
Method  of  Discovery,  and  one  which  is  founded,  sometimes  avowedly, 
on  the  assumption  of  the  Law  of  Uniformity.  A  method  of  discovery 
involves  starting  with  some  hypothesis  as  yourpnide,  were  it  only 
the  most  abstract  and  general  of  all  hypotheses,  the  law  of  uniformity. 
Discovery  without  hypothesis  is  not  method  but  simple  analysis, 
perceiving  and  noting  what  is  offered,  without  any  guiding  determi- 
nati(m  on  the  part  of  the  percipient.  It  follows  that  Induction, 
though  perfectly  valid  as  a  reasoning  process,  is  not  Logic,  nor  any 
part  of  Logic.  Inductive  Logic  is  a  Rottnd  Square.  For  the  indnctive 
reasoner  must  appeal  to  the  analysis  of  experience  governed  by  the 
Postulates  of  Logic  to  furnish  his  ultimate  basis  of  induction,  the 
Law  of  Uniformity.  Indactive  reasoning,  in  thus  taking  its  ultimate 
hypothesis  from  experience  guided  by  Logic,  does  not  thereby  become 
Logic,  but  remains  simply  reasoning  belonging  to  some  science,  or 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  according  to  the  kind  of  object-matter 
with  which  it  deals.  Nor  does  the  fact,  that  inductive  methods  can 
be  classified  and  reduced  to  a  general  system  or  theory,  suffice  to 
show  the  identity  of  that  general  theory  with  Logic,  which  is  a 
theory  or  system  of  a  special  kind.  Precisely  the  same  must  be  said 
of  deductive  reasoning  and  deductive  logic,  wrongly  so  called.  Both 
induction  and  deduction  are  Methods  of  Reasoning ;  Logic  is  analytic 
simply,  its  laws,  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  both,  resting  solely 
on  the  Postulates,  which  are  themselves  not  merely  Postulates  but 
Axioms,  discovered  by  immediate  perception,  and  involved  in  every 
exercise  of  purposive  attention. 

Nor  can  the  inductive  reasoner  by  any  possibility  establish  his 
requisite  basis  of  hypothesis  by  the  method  of  induction  itself. 
Induction  is  legitimated  as  a  method  of  discovering  particular  laws 
of  nature  solely  by  bringing  them  under  the  Law  of  Uniformity, 
established  in  the  way  above  indicated.  And  it  is  plain  that 
induction  cannot  by  itself  establish  the  Law  of  Uniformity,  because 
the  only  way  to  do  so  is  by  way  of  syllogism,  and  no  induction  pure 
and  simple  can  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  valid  syllogism.  The 
fact  that  it  cannot  is  demonstrable  by  the  attempt,  and  failure  of 
the  attempt,  to  do  it ;  a  dcmon8ti*ation  virtually  given  by  Aristotle 
himself. 

Aristotle  exhibits  induction  pure  and  simple  in  syllogistic  form, 
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thereby  showing  its  invalidity  as  a  syllogism.  He  defines  it  as 
"  proving  the  major  term  of  the  middle  by  means  of  the  minor/** 
instead  of  proving  the  major  of  the  minor  by  means  of  the  middle ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  proving  the  major  premiss  of  a  syllogism, 
without  travelling  beyond  the  terms  of  the  syllogism  itself.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  we  have  this  syllogism  in  Barbara: 

All  compound  bodies  are  liable  to  dissolution, 
All  oysters  are  compound  bodies, 
.*.  All  oysters  are  liable  to  dissolution. 

The  major  term  here  is  liable  to  dissolution,  the  minor  oysters,  and 
the  middle  compound  bodies.  Changing  this  into  an  inductive 
syllogism,  the  major,  liable  to  dissolution^  would  be  proved  of  the 
middle,  compound  bodies,  instead  of  being  proved  of  the  minor,  oysters  ; 
and  the  new  or  inductive  syllogism  would  run  as  follows : 

All  oysters  are  liable  to  dissolution, 
All  oysters  are  compound  bodies, 
.*.  All  compound  bodies  are  liable  to  dissolution. 

And  what,  this  would  apparently  prove  would  be  the  major 
premiss  of  the  former  syllogism ;  but  this  it  would  prove  only  by 
the  assumption,  that  oysters  and  compound  bodies  are  at  the  least 
convertible  terms,  an  assumption  not  only  quite  unwarranted  by 
observation,  but,  what  is  here  more  to  the  purpose,  inconsistent  in 
the  place  where  it  stands,  with  the  logical  laws  of  predication  and 
syllogism. 

All  that  this  inductive  syllogism  can  prove  is  that  some  compound 
bodies,  namely,  oysters,  are  liable  to  dissolution.  In  other  words,  we 
have  not  moved  a  step  farther  than  the  point  at  which  we  stood  with 
our  major  and  minor  premisses  taken  separately.  No  third  truth, 
and  certainly  not  the  major  premiss  of  the  original  syllogism,  results 
from  them.  Consequently,  by  throwing  pure  and  simple  Induction  into 
logical  form,  we  have  shown  that  it  apparently  yields  new  truth  only 
by  the  violation  of  logical  law,  and  therefore  forms  no  part  of  Logic, 
however  valuable  and  valid  it  may  be  as  a  mode  of  reasoning  resting 
on  hypothesis  supplied  from  elsewhere.  Induction  at  any  rate  must 
therefore  abandon  its  claim  to  share  our  sick  man's  inheritance.  Let 
ns  hope  that  this  abandonment  will  not  be  without  its  beneficial 
effects,  but  that  it  may  even  contribute  its  quota  to  revive  the  drooping 
energies  of  the  sick  man  himself,  in  propria  persona, 

*  Mansers  rendering.  See  his  account  of  the  Aristotelian  Induction  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Aldrich,  in  which  he  in  turn  refers  to  Hamilton.  What 
I  am  now  doing  is  merely  drawing  the  conclusion  necessitated  by  this  account  of 
the  proceM.    The  passage  of  Aristotle  referred  to  is  Anal.  Prior.,  Book  II.,  chap.  23. 
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THE  ESTHETIC  THEORY  OF  UGLINESS. 

By  Bernard  Bosanquet,  Vice-Fresident. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  search  for  what  I  will  provisonallj 
describe  as  real  ugliness,  understanding  that  its  existence  is  open  to 
doubt.  I  mean  by  it  such  ugliness,  if  any,  as  cannot  bj  a  healthy 
and  normal  aesthetic  perception  be  treated  either  as  a  species  or  as  a 
factor  of  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  what  I  shall  call,  for  the 
present,  apparent  ugliness,  I  take  to  be  the  quality  of  such  percep- 
tions or  imaginations,  as  although  shocking  or  puzzling  on  a  hasty 
view  or  to  untrained  perception,  are  yet  to  a  normal  aesthetic  judg- 
ment either  species  or  factors  of  beauty. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  discussion  I  must  make  one  assump- 
tion,, and  give  two  explanations  of  my  use  of  terms. 

The  assumption  is  that  for  every  content  presented  to  fancy  or  per- 
ception  there  are  limits  of  normal  aestlietic  appreciation,  which,  although 
including  considerable  variety  of  view,  yet  exclude  certain  other  forms 
of  appreciation  as  objectively  morbid  or  distorted.  I  give  one  example 
to  explain  my  meaning.  Ruskin  says  without  hesitation,  among 
thousands  of  similar  judgments,  that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  cedar 
tree  lies  in  the  spreading  surfaces  in  which  the  foliage  is  arranged, 
giving  a  distinctive  apppearance,  which  I  need  not  commit  myself  by 
analysing,  to  this  particular  tree.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone, 
exercising  his  observation,  would  deny  that  this  is  a  fair  and  normal 
perception,  and  that  perception  of  this  kind  can  be  distinguished  as 
aesthetically  objective  from  a  more  partial  or  capricious  perception  as 
aesthetically  subjective. 

This  assumption  is  essential  to  discussing  aesthetic  matters  at  all, 
because  without  it  you  cannot  asfTibe  aesthetic  quality  as  a  fact  to  any 
given  content  or  presentation.  Of  course  variety  of  aesthetic  percep- 
tion according  to  context  and  standpoint  is  not  excluded,  any  more 
than  variety  of  scientific  truth  is  excluded,  by  this  assumption  of 
objectivity.  In  technical  language  it  is  the  assumption  of  the 
objectivity  of  the  aesthetic  judgment. 

As  an  explanation  of  my  use  of  terms,  I  have  first  to  speak  of  the 
risk  of  confusing  two  very  different  antitheses.  One  of  these  is 
the  antithesis   between   the   beauty  of  Nature,  and  the   beauty   of 
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Fine  Art,  and  the  other  is  the  antithesis  between  nature,  or  the 
natural,  and  man  with  his  works,  or  the  artificial.  The  former  I 
hold  to  be  an  incorrect  antithesis  so  far  as  concerns  the  general  theory 
of  beauty.  In  it,  Nature  stands  for  the  whole  content  of  the  world, 
including  man  and  his  works,  as  perceived  by  the  ordinary  aesthetic 
apprehension ;  while  Fine  Art  consists  in  this  same  material  as 
apsthetically  perceived  and  reproduced  by  the  genius  of  the  artist. 
Therefore  this  antithesis  has  on  its  two  sides  the  same  mnterial  in  a 
more  and  less  heightened  form  respectively.  The  aesthetic  quality  of 
Nature  is  the  same  as  the  lesthetic  quality  which  is  Fine  Art.  And 
one  practical  reason  for  insisting  that  this  antithesis  makes  no  real 
opposition  is  that  in  discussing  beauty  for  philosophical  purposes  we 
are  constantly  forced  to  consider  it  in  the  shape  of  Fine  Art;  but  this 
is  not,  as  one  hears  objected,  to  disregard  the  beauty  of  nature,  but 
is  strictly  analogous  to  our  discussion  of  natural  facts  by  the 
liufht  of  science.  We  refer,  in  both  cases  to  the  recorded  perceptions 
of  those  who  perceive  best,  both  because  they  are  the  best  perceptions, 
and  because  they  are  recorded.  Of  course  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other  we  must  interpret  and  correct  the  recorded  perceptions,  so  fai* 
as  we  can  by  our  own. 

The  other  antithesis,  that  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
or  between  Nature  and  man  with  his  works,  including  history,  limits 
the  meaning  of  Nature  much  more  narrowly  than  does  the  first 
antithesis ;  and  this  often  gives  rise  to  confusion,  as  when  people 
take  nature  to  mean  landscape  or  scenery — something  opposed  to 
history — and  complain  that  in  treating  beauty  as  it  is  in  fine  art 
you  are  omitting  the  beauty  of  landscape.  Of  course,  on  the  contrary, 
our  sense  of  the  beauty  of  landscape  came  to  us  entirely  from 
tlie  great  landscape  painters  and  descriptive  poets.  The  blunder 
arises  from  confusing  this  second  antithesis  with  the  first,  from 
(confusing  the  opposition  between  natural  and  artificial,  between  one 
])art  of  the  actual  world  and  another  part  of  the  actual  world,  with 
that  between  the  beauty  of  nature,  that  is,  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  beauty  of  tine  art,  that  is,  the  heightened  perception 
uf  the  beauty  of  the  whole  world. 

But  it  is  true,  that  in  the  second  antithesis,  that  of  natural  and 
artificial,  fine  art  does  fall,  with  many  other  activities,  under  the  head 
of  the  artiOcial,  that  is,  of  things  done  by  man  with  a  purpose.  And 
we  may  find  that  this  opposition  does  bear  upon  the  issue  of  onr 
enquiry;  that  is  to  say,  that  fihe  artificial  world  of  man,  and  fine  art 
as  a  portion  of  that  artificial  world,  may  have  capacities  of  ugliness 
which  are  not  possessed  in  the  same  degree  by  the  lower  or  purely 
natural  world. 

And  secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  I  intend  to  use  th(» 
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word  beauty  as  the  name  of  that  essential  quality  by  reason  of  which 
we  value  the  productions  of  fine  art.  If,  as  I  think  will  prove  to  be 
the  case,  this  meaning  is  much  broader  than  that  which  we  commonlj 
assign  to  the  term,  still  it  will  he  found  convenient  to  retain  the 
familiar  expression  with  an  extended  signification.  The  narrower 
conception  of  beauty  will  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  present  no  distinct 
boundary  such  as  to  prevent  it  from  extending  into  that  which  is  thus 
proposed. 

Thus  I  mean  to  take  fine  art  for  our  guide  as  presenting  both  the 
best  and  the  most  tangible  perceptions  of  beauty ;  and  I  propose  to 
take  as  a  starting  point  this  fact  to  which  I  have  alluded  of  a  certain 
eztcDsion  which  we  perceive  to  take  place  in  the  idea  of  beauty,  both 
popular  and  theoretical.  For,  with  this  extension,  something  akin  to 
ugliness  appears  within  the  field  of  beauty,  either  as  actually  a  species 
of  the  beautiful,  or  as  a  factor  in  examples  of  the  beaatifnl.  After 
having  considered  this  phenomenon,  which  may  be  identified  with 
wliat  we  called  at  starting  apparent  ugliness,  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  suggest  what,  if  any  tiling,  must  be  that  real  ngliness 
which  can  never  in  any  sense  be  a  species  or  factor  of  beanty. 

Before  saying  a  word  or  two  on  the  history  of  fine  art,  let  me 
venture  to  appeal  to  our  ordinary  experience,  which  shows  ns,  I  think, 
the  phenomenon  I  wish  to  make  clear,  in  our  own  personal  lesthetic 
education.  Putting  aside,  so  far  as  we  can,  persons  of  exceptional 
qualifications,  for  whom  the  tardy  process  of  education  can  hardly  he 
said  to  exist,  is  it  not  true  that  most  of  us  begin  our  aesthetic  life 
with  ideas  of  the  beautiful  somewhat  cognate  with  the  sweet 
(metaphorically  speaking)  and  the  pretty,  and  that  our  perceptions 
are  opened  with  some  little  difficulty  to  beauty  of  more  austere  or 
more  complicated  types?  Is  not  the  Apollo  Belvedere  appreciated 
a  year  or  two  before  the  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Venus  di 
Medici  before  the  recumbent  goddesses  of  that  same  pediment  ?  Or 
if  we  have  gathered  our  first  ideas  of  pictorial  beauty  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  ladies,  do  we  quite  readily  recognise  the  same 
uysthetic  quality  in  Holbein's  or  Rembrandt's  men  ?  And  in  poetic 
art  we  have  surely  the  same  experience.  Much  has  to  be  read  and 
felt,  and  much  insight  won,  before  the  Cerci,  or  Dante's  Inferno,  or 
King  Lear,  can  plainly  and  honestly  be  ranged  under  the  predicate  of 
beauty. 

Just  two  points  must  be  noted  as  partial  limitations  of  this  remark: 
First,  the  idea  of  beauty  clevelopes  from  several  centres ;  the  piquant, 
the  striking,  and  the  distinct  appeal  to  us  at  first  as  much,  and 
in  as  immature  embodiments,  as  the  sweet  and  the  pretty.  The 
extension  of  the  idea  of  beauty  is  parti j  efl'ected  by  bHnging  together 
these  various  points  of  departure. 
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An  J,  secondly,  there  are  works  of  art,  among  the  very  greatest, 
which  fetter  all  minds  from  the  first  and  withont  previous  training ; 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  these  are  usually  such  as  have  not 
passed  beyond  sweetness,  although  they  have  attained  depth  of 
characterisation.  Familiar  instances  are  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the 
Sis  tine  Madonna. 

I  think  we  see  enough  to  suggest  that  with  the  progress  of 
aesthetic  experience  the  idea  of  beauty  undergoes  a  very  considerable 
extension  and  transformation  in  a  direction  from  the  charming 
towards  the  strong. 

A  similar  extension  and  transformation  is  visible  in  the  fine  art  of 
the  world,  and  is  recorded  in  eesthetic  theory.  Of  course,  this 
evening  I  can  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject. 

No  doubt  if  we  take  in  barbaric  formative  art,  and  the  earliest  known 
stages  of  Greek  formative  art,  we  should  find  ugliness  from  the  very 
first  unniistakeably  established  within  the  frontier  of  artistic  beauty. 
But  this  is  not  germane  to  our  purpose,  because  this  ugliness  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  development  of  fine  art  as  such,  and  arose  only  in  the 
struggle  to  produce  beauty,  not  as  a  part  of  beauty  when  produced. 

If  we  begin  with  the  real  starting-point  of  SBsthetic  progress,  the 
formative  art  of  Greece  in  the  great  time,  we  find  that  it  remains  on 
the  whole  within  what  might  be  called  an  easy  or  charming  type  of 
beauty,  of  which  the  Venus  of  Milo  might  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
Even  such  a  statue  as  the  portrait  statue  of  Demosthenes,  though  by 
no  means  in  the  likeness  of  an  Apollo,  is  not  very  difficult  to  connect 
with  the  Sophocles  or  the  Pericles,  in  which  the  sweeter  kind  of 
Hellenic  beauty  may  still  be  traced. 

If,  however,  we  include  poetic  art  in  onr  snrvey,  then  we  find  in 
the  Odyssey,  for  example,  and  in  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  and 
in  the  E Irene  of  Aristophanes,  enough  to  strain  oar  narrower  ideas  of 
beauty  very  seriously  even  at  stai'ting.  And  then  looking  back 
again  from  Greek  poetry  to  Greek  formative  art,  we  see  by  the  light 
thus  gained  that  it  is  impossible  really  to  do  justice  to  the  principle 
of  Hellenic  beauty  by  forcing  it  into  the  mould  of  noble  simplicity 
and  calm  greatness.*  The  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phiga- 
leia,  which  ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  shows  how  the 
passion  and  pathos  of  the  fiercely  emotional  Hellenic  race  was 
capable  of  finding  its  way  to  the  surface  even  in  plastic  art.  And  so 
Schiller,  writing  to  Goethe,  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  translate  in 
full  below,  says  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  do  justice  to  Homer  and 
the  tragedians  by  help  of  the  current  conception  of  Greek  beauty  as 
devoid  of  expressiveness  and  character,  and  condemns  the  whole 
attempt  to  banish  the  characteristic  from  the  region  of  Hellenic  fancy. 

*  Winckelmano,  according  to  the  Smsyclo^adia  Brltiaii>ica. 
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We  mast  admit,  indeed,  that  apparent  ugliness  in  literary  creationfl 
rightly  counts  for  less  than  in  plastic  shape,  becanse  what  is  onlj 
narrated  in  mords  is  »«>  maeh  less  vivid Iv  realised,   otherwise  we 
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misrht  fa'rlv  set  down  some  sraesome  visions  of  Cassandra  in  the 
Agamemnon  as  the  nsrliest  fancies  in  art  outside  Dante's  Inferno. 

And  thns  make  what  excuses  we  may.  Greek  poetry  is  enoagh  to 
give  Qs  plenty  of  trouble,  if  we  seriously  mean  to  include  all  great 
art  within  onr  formula  of  beauty.  Greek  sculpture,  however,  in  its 
more  splendid  specimer  s,  such  as  we  chiefly  know,  does  remain,  on 
the  whole,  witlnn  a  nan-uwer  sphere  of  the  beautiful.  Wliat  we 
mi^rht  have  thonsrht  of  Greek  painting,  which  the  Greeks  valued 
quite  as  highly  as  their  sculpture,  it  might  perhaps  be  better  not  to 
enquire  tO"3  closely.  Even  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  as  it  really 
i'xisted  when  c«implete,  with  its  metal  bits  and  headgear,  and  with 
S4ime  applicati'*n  of  colour,  might  have  appeared  to  us  terribly  wanting 
in  tme  Hellenic  rt-pose. 

If  we  now  turn  to  mediaeval  art,  there  is  no  room  for  donbt.  £veii 
in  pictorial  creations,  not  to  mention  Dante,  we  have  not  only  plenty 
of  what  one  would  prima  fucie  describe  as  ugliness,  but  we  find, 
uef  ire  the  time  in  which  decav  was  heerinnine  to  set  in,  verv  little 
liideed  of  g?.*neric  human  beauty.  1  need  hardly  quote  Mr.  Paters 
well-known  judgment  of  Botticelli,  as  an  example  of  what  I  mean: 
"The  abstract  lines  of  the  face  have  little  nobleness,"  and  so  on. 
But  with  all  its  devils,  and  its  agonies,  and  its  starvation,  this 
i^omantic  or  Christian  art  had  expressiveness :  and  such  expressive- 
ness that  the  most  ardent  of  humanists  will  admit  that  it  tran>port8 
h'm  into  a  new  wor!d  of  beauty  higher  than  that  of  Greece.  The 
Luman  face,  with  which  the  Greek  sculptor  could  do  nothing  till  long 
after  he  had  mastered  tho  generic  beauty  of  the  figure,  is,  in  the 
rude<t  Christian  art.  significant  of  spiritual  passion. 

And  I  may  point  out  also  that  in  the  slow  development  of  the 
new  world  of  beauty  the  great  unconscious  art  of  the  western  nations, 
popular  or  decorative  art,  had  co-opoi-ated  with  Gothic  architecture 
ill  rendering  the  whole  material  aspect  of  life  expressive  and  charac- 
teristic through  and  through.  This  expressiveness  was  not  always  or 
merely  graceful ;  it  was  also,  with  an  immense  variety,  humorous  and 
crotesque.  And  I  should  im.igine  that  Gothic  architecture  itself 
must  be  considered  rather  as  inspirinij  and  significant  by  its  con- 
structive organisation,  than  as  beautiful  in  that  limited  sense  m 
which  a  Grt-ek  goddess  is  l^eantiful. 

Thus,  when  a  free  philosophy  opened  its  eyes  in  the  modem 
world,  it  had  before  it,  in  art  as  in  other  provinces  of  life,  a  material 
very  different  from  that  which  had  lain  before  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
ore\eu  before  Plutarch  an^^    Plotinus.     In  the  first  place,  the  more 
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recent  or  Christian  world  of  beauty,  the  creation  for  the  most  part  of 
tb.e  Dark  Ages,  had  in  itself  an  immense  amplitude  and  variety  of 
content,  and  in  the  second  place  the  whole  recognised  system  of 
beauty  had  now  a  long  history  of  more  than  two  thousand  yearrJ, 
obviously  dependent  upon  phases  of  human  life  and  culture  and 
religion. 

Such  actual  variety  and  evolutional  history  are  in  every  sphere  of 
thought  the  conditions  which  drive  home  the  lesson  of  relativity, 
which,  therefore,  is  essentially  modern ;  and  which,  of  course,  does 
not  imply  irrational  variability,  but  just  the  reverse,  that  is  to  say,  a 
definite  connection  between  definite  phases  of  existence. 

I  will  not  now  attempt  to  assign  the  respective  shares  of  philo- 
sophy and  of  art- scholarship  in  revealing  the  rational  relativity  of 
beauty,  and  through  it  of  knowledge  and  morality,  especially  as  I 
have  treated  this  subject  at  length  in  a  former  paper.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  in  general  that  the  conception  of  relative  or  relevant 
variation  in  the  sphere  of  artistic  expression,  even  if  at  first  explained 
simply  with  reference  to  changes  of  fashion  and  of  taste,  leads  sooner 
or  later  to  a  consideration  of  that  which  is  to  be  expressed — the 
import  or  significance — as  at  least  a  principal  determinant  of  the 
value  of  expression. 

And  thus  the  point  of  view  of  the  characteristic,  naively 
suggested  by  some  among  the  Greeks,  and  adopted  in  fantastic  forms 
by  mediaeval  artists  and  thinkers,  was  consciously  formulated  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  18th  century,  a  time  at  which  in  so  many 
ways  the  distinctively  modern  consciousness  may  be  said  to 
originate. 

The  question  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  Goethe  and  his 
contemporaries  in  the  form,  "  Can  we  honestly  say  that  modem 
art  (i.e.,  Christian  and  romantic  art)  is  beautiful  '*  or  "  that  beauty 
is  the  principle  of  modern  art  ?  '* 

Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  writing  in  1797,  and  defining  beauty  as 
**the  pleasant  expression  of  the  good,*'  and  ugliness  as  the  "un- 
pleasant expression  of  the  bad,"  feels  himself  compelled  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  He  says,  as  1  understand,  that  the 
principle  of  modem  art  may  be  the  **  interesting,**  or  the  **  charac- 
teristic,** or  the  "  philosophical,**  but  the  beautiful  it  certainly  is  not. 

This  treatise  is  said  to  be  the  first  which  deals  with  the  problem 
of  ugliness  as  of  importance  for  the  explanation  of  beauty.  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  however,  that  both  Kant  and  Schelling  deal  with 
the  sublime  as  outside  the  beautiful,  thus  recognising,  to  begin  with, 
a  dualism  in  the  theory  of  fine  art.  For,  is  the  sublime  beautiful, 
or  is  it  not  ?  Some  of  the  earlier  explanxtions  of  ugliness  tonded  to 
connect  it  with  the  sublime. 
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Schlogol  seems  to  have  been  contrasting  Greek  art  as  "  beaatiful 
with  modem,*  that  is,  Christian  or  romantic  art,  as  ''interesting; 
but  this  opposition  of  coarse  could  not  be  durable.  Either  the 
beautiful  and  the  interesting  must  both  be  species  of  some  higher 
genus,  or  else  the  one  must  include  the  other.  Besides,  as  we  have 
seen,  Greek  art  and  modem  aH  are  not  in  fact  so  wholly  different, 
that  different  fundamental  theories  of  the  two  should  be  possible. 
Accordingly  Schiller,  writing  to  Goethe  in  July,  1797,  presamably 
with  reference  to  Schlegel's  work,  censures  modem  Esthetic  for 
this  distinction  and  its  consequences.  I  quote  the  passage  at 
length,  because  it  is  an  important  datum  in  the  history  of  the 
question.f 

"  I  fancy  that  this  would  be  the  right  moment  to  pass  in  review 
the  works  of  Greek  art,  in  the  light  of  the  idea  of  the  characteristic ; 
for  Winckelmann's  and  Lessing's  conception  is  still  generally 
prevalent,  and  our  most  recent  writers  on  aesthetic,  dealing  with 
poetry  as  well  as  with  sculpture,  take  endless  pains  to  liberate 
Greek  beauty  from  all  traces  of  the  characteristic,  and  to  make 
this  latter  the  distinctive  mark  of  modem  art.  I  think  the  recent 
aesthetic  writers,  in  their  struggles  to  separate  the  idea  of  beauty  and 
present  it  in  a  certain  purity,  have  pretty  nearly  hollowed  it  out, 
and  turned  it  into  an  empty  sovnd.  The  opposition  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  correct  or  true  [*  Treffende  *]  has  been  pushed 
much  too  far,  and  a  demarcation  which  only  the  philosopher  is  in 
the  habit  of  making  (and  which  is  only  justifiable  in  one  aspect), 
has  been  accepted  far  too  coarsely. 

"Many,  again,  make  another  kind  of  mistake,  in  referring  the  idea 
of  beauty  far  too  much  to  the  content  of  the  work  of  art  instead  of 
to  the  treatment  of  it ;  and  then  of  course  they  must  be  puzzled 
when  they  have  to  comprehend  under  the  same  idea  of  beauty  the 
Apollo  of  the  Vatican  and  other  figures  like  it,  of  which  the  content 
is  enough  to  make  them  beautiful,  with  the  Laocoon,  or  a  Faun,  or 
other  painful  or  ignoble  representations. 

"  As  you  know,  the  same  is  the  case  with  poetry.  How  people 
have  toiled  and  are  still  toiling  to  justify  the  crude  and  frequently 
low  and  ugly  realism  ['  Natur,'  the  natural  facts,  whether  of  man's 
behaviour,  or  of  other  kinds]  of  Homer  and  the  tragedians,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  idea  they  have  formed  of  Greek  beauty.  I  wish 
some  one  would  at  last  venture  to  dismiss  from  circulation  this  idea 


*  In   another  senae,  modem  art  began  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  opposed  to 
medisTal  art. 

t  "  Briefwechsel,"  3, 158.    Schiller  to  Goethe,  July,  1797. 
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and  the  word  beantj  itself,  to  which  all  those  false  notions  are,  in 
fact,  inseparably  attached,  and,  as  is  reasonable,  to  set  up  in  its  place 
truth  in  the  completest  sense  of  the  word.*' 

Here  we  have  the  whole  question  raised.  Beauty  is  too  narrow  a 
conception  even  for  Greek  art;  the  principle  of  fine  art  most  be 
called  by  some  such  name  as  "  the  characteristic  **  or  "  the  true," 
and  no  subject-matter  must  be  excluded  because  it  is  painful  or 
ignoble.  Schiller  seems  even  to  suggest  that  beauty  may  be  a 
question  of  treatment  only,  and  consequently  not  exclude  any  matter 
at  all.  But,  of  course,  even  so  the  treatment  must  be  relative  to  the 
matter. 

However,  as  a  mere  question  of  language,  we  mean  to  keep  the 
name  "  beauty  "  for  the  general  quality  which  we  prize  in  fine  art, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  modem  usage,  even  that  of  Schiller  in 
his  theoretical  treatises,  confirms  this  as  the  convenient  course. 

But  in  extending  this  conception  of  beauty  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  artistic  expression,  we  must  expect  to  find,  as  Schiller  implies, 
that  a  good  deal  of  ugliness  falls  within  it.  Such  ugliness,  which 
falls  within  beauty  either  as  a  species  or  as  a  factor,  I  said  at  first  that  I 
meant  to  treat  as  apparent  ugliness.  And  our  question  is,  whether, 
having  allowed  for  all  apparent  ugliness,  we  shall  find  that  the  world 
has  left  in  it  any  real  ugliness. 

Such  a  question,  however,  is  not  stated  all  in  a  moment,  even 
if  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  been  completely  stated  at  all.  The 
earlier  successors  of  Schlegel,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  seem  all 
to  assume  the  existence  of  ugliness  as  an  sBsthetic  quality  of  the  woild, 
outside  beauty  and  opposed  to  it,  although  they  progressively  recog- 
nised that  ugliness  can  exist  within  beauty  as  a  factor  subordinated 
to  it.  Thus  they  believed,  as  I  suppose  most  of  us  do,  both  in  true 
ugliness  and  in  apparent  ugliness.  The  peculiar  Hegelian  phrase, 
"  auf  gehoben,"  which  I  cannot  render  by  any  single  English  term,  plays 
an  important  part,  and  on  the  whole  a  useful  one,  in  this  evolution 
It  literally  has  the  two  meanings,  "destroyed,"  and  also  *'  presei-ved," 
or  "  kept  safe  ;  "  there  are  analogies  in  En^^lish  idiom  for  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  significations,  as  in  "put  away,*'  but  no  equivalent 
that  I  know  of.  It  was  applied  by  Hegel  to  any  factor  in  a  whole 
which  by  becoming  such  a  factor  loses  its  independent  significance, 
but  gains  a  further  significance  which  includes  and  depends  upon  the 
former.  I  suppose  the  individual  is  thus  "  aufgehoben  ''  in  society. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  characteristic  Hegelian  usage  was 
suggested  or  encouraged  by  the  1 8th  of  Schiller's  letters  on 
"-Esthetic  Education,'*  published  in  1795  or  179G,  in  which  the  word 
occurs  in  a  strikingly  analogous  context. 

The  position  of  an  element,  which  would  be  ugly  if  isolated,  as  a 
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subordinate  factor  in  a  heantiful  whole,  is  described  in  many  ip«th*»tic 
systems  by  tliis  Hegelian  term,  and  the  description  is  not  nnintelli- 
^Ible.  The  view  thus  indicated  tends  to  come  more  and  more  into 
prominence,  and  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  existence  of  real 
ugliness  is  never  denied,  jet  the  region  of  apparent  ugliness,  or  ng'li- 
ness  subordinate  to  beauty,  is  constantly  being  extended  so  as  some- 
what to  encroach  upon  the  other.  The  great  organ  of  this  extension 
is  the  definition  of  beauty  as  the  characteristic,  because  it  is  a5t  a 
means  to  characterisation,  that  what  would  prima  facie  be  ugly  is 
nlleged  to  find  a  place  in  beauty;  and  two  of  the  most  recent  and 
competent  fpstlietic  philosophers  (Schasler  and  von  Hartmann)  have 
])ronounced  that|this  istlie  theoretically  normal  condition,  viz.,  tbatagli- 
r.ess  of  one  stage  or  level  shonld  be  a  necessary  element  in  beauty  of 
the  next  hicrher  stage  or  level.  By  " stage  **  or  "level "  they  seem  to 
mean  degi'ce  of  complication,  or  concretion,  as  they  call  it.  For 
example  they  hold  that  deviations  from  the  generic  human  type, 
which  is  roughly  identified  with  the  Greek  type  of  beauty,  are  natural 
or  even  necessary  for  that  individual  characterisation,  which  is  requisite 
for  the  full  expression  of  individual  human  beauty:  and  that  this 
individual  beauty,  obtained  by  means  of  a  relative  ugliness  or  aacrffiee 
of  generic  beauty,  is  more  beautiful  and  belongs  to  a  higher  SBstbetic 
stage  or  level  than  the  generic  beauty  which  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 
The  lower,  or  generic,  ugliness,  is  thus  necessary  to  the  higher  or  indi- 
vidual beauty.  That  is  a  fair  illusti'ation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
doctiine  of  ugliness  as  a  factor  in  beauty. 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  this  view  is  precisely  true  in  fact, 
or  that  it  entirely  meets  the  problem  set  by  the  phenomena.  It  is 
siippoi'ted  by  the  obvious  truth  that  some  elements  of  simple  beauty 
are  sacrificed  in  beauty  of  higher  orders,  together  with  the  apparently 
strons^r  analogy  of  music  for  the  idea  that  a  positive  icstbetic  un- 
pleasantness may  bo  advantageously  applied  in  a  concrete  work  of 
art.  This  particular  case  of  dissonance  would  demand  a  longer  dis- 
cussion than  I  can  devote  to  it.  I  doubt  whether  it  makes  for  the 
view  in  question  so  strongly  rs  is  supposed. 

It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  in  symmetrical  decoration  we 
sacrifice  the  beauty  of  simple  repetition,  in  the  subtle  balance  of  * 
])icture  we  sacrifice  exact  symmetry,  and  so  on.  But  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  that  symmetry  satisfies  the  desii-e  of  repetition  and  some- 
thing more,  and  that  the  balance  of  a  picture  satisfies  the  love 
of  symmetry  and  something  more.  It  may  be  douht/cd  whether  such 
a  I'crtistance  or  self-contradiction  as  could  be  called  po.^iitive  ugliness 
can  really  bo  made  out  in  this  way.  It  is  undoubted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  what  we  should  call  a  positively  ugly  face  with  a  noble  or 
spiritual  expression  may  be  peculiarly  fascinating  ;  and  in  thia  case  we 
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have  positive  ngliness,  apparently  contributory  to  beauty.  But  is 
there  any  reason  jvhy  such  a  face  should  be  more  individually 
charactenstic  or  more  beautiful  than  the  face  of  Goethe  or  of  Pericles, 
in  which  the  noble  expression  issues  from  a  structure  noble  in  every 
detail  ?  Carriere  takes  such  objections  as  these  to  Schasler*s  view,  and 
I  think  with  justice.  Ruskin  indeed,  speaks  of  the  combining  imas^i- 
nation  as  distinguished  by  the  power  of  creating  beauty  by  the  com. 
bination  of  two  or  more  uglinesses ;  and  something  like  this  no  doubt 
is  the  case.  But  the  theoretical'  question  seems  to  turn  on  the  nature 
of  the  abstraction  by  which  the  parts  of  a  beautiful  whole  are  dis- 
sociated for  purposes  of  analysis.  Perhaps  it  may  be  admitted  that 
every  strong  aiid  definite  expressive  el*»ment  is  potentially  ugly,  as 
potentially  beautiful.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  such  as  in  isolation,  or  in 
the  wrong  context,  would  be  self-contradictory,  or  would  create  a  con- 
tradiction. A  leaning  figure  becomes  painful  if  you  take  away  the 
thing  it  leans  against.  But  that  seems'hardly  fair  analysis  ;  you  must 
credit  every  clement  with  some  normal  or  natural  context.  Thus  all 
that  is  necessary,  is,  perhaps,  that  the  elements  of  beauty  should  be 
definite  and  different ;  not  that  they  should  suggest,  as  the  ugly  face 
does,  a  subordinate  totality,  which  as  a  totality,  is  self -contradictory 
or  distorted.  Such  a  totality,  which  does  of  course  occur,  is  a  case 
at  least  of  apparent  ugliness,  though  it  certainly  may  be  resolved  into 
beauty  by  being  made  expressive  of  character.  I  still  do  not  see  that 
it  is  the  preferential  case,  and  that  all  characterisation  must  avail 
itself  of  ugliness,  or  that  ugliness  is  the  negation  or  difference  involved 
in  the  positive  evolution  of  beauty. 

Thus  I  do  not  think  that  the  view  in  question  is  necessary  in  ex- 
yilaining  normal  beauty,  while  it  rather  slurs  over  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  extreme  cases  of  apparent  ugliness. 

We  are  all  prepared,  with  some  degree  of  carelessness,  to  admit  in 
one  way  or  another  that  ugliness  or  discord,  as  we  call  it,  may  enter 
into  artistic  beauty;  but  the  more  striking  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
beauty  enters  into,  and  is  the  very  medium  and  texture  of,  those 
contents  or  presentations  which,  not  as  parts  but  as  wholes,  tempt  us 
at  first  to  pronounce  them  ngly.  Let  us  think  of  Leonardo's  Medusa, 
Watts*  Minotaur  or  Plutus,  Velasquez's  Philip  IV.  (I  suppose  one  of 
the  very  finest  portraits  in  the  world).  Browning's  Childe  Roland  or 
the  Spanish  Cloister,  Balzac's  La  Cousine  Bette,  or  Les  Paysans. 
Now  the  elements  of  these  works  are  splendidly  beautiful,  with  the 
highest  degrees  of  decorative  beauty,  and  this  is  so  throughout  with  the 
more  complicated  and  difficult  works  of  art.  Their  complication  gives 
more,  and  not  less  freedom,  in  the  use  of  decorative  accessories.  A 
book  has  been  published  simply  reproducing  the  patterns  on  the 
dresses  in  the  great  pictures  of  our  National  Gallery.     The  details  in 
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these  cises  a^e  beautiful  throughout;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  whole  that 
6 trains  our  idea  of  beauty. 

Thus  I  incline  to  think  that  the  idea  of  ugliness  as  a  species 
of  beauty,  or  cognate  with  beauty,  has  been  too  easily  dismissed 
in  favour  of  the  view,  which  no  doubt  has  deeper  significance,  that 
ugliness  can  only  enter  into  beauty  as  a  subordinate  factor.  The  two 
may  j>erhaps  be  reconciled  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  subordination 
in  the  philosophical  sense  does  not  imply  being  quantitatively  merged 
or  depressed  into  insignificance.  The  comparison  with  mere  dis- 
sonance is,  I  think,  misleading;  the  position  of  appai*ent  ugliness 
in  King  Lear,  or  ChiJde  Koland,  or  Dante's  Inferno,  or  Watt's 
Minotaur  is  deeper,  I  imagine,  than  that  of  dissonance  in  mnsic,  and 
corresponds  rather  to  an  apparently  ugly  musical  form;  I  do  not 
know  how  far  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

We  must  then  consider  that  subordination  of  ugliness  as  a  factor 
in  a  beautiful  whole  does  not  merely  mean  that  nnpleasing  form  may 
be  required  in  this  or  that  detail,  but  it  may  mean  what  I  may  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  phi<ase,  a  formal  subordination.  That  is  to  say,  the 
just  and  healthy  appreciation  of  what  is  at  least  apparently  ugly 
must  have  the  power  to  subordinate  it  to  beauty  by  the  mere  mode  c§ 
representation.  And  the  point  of  this  mode  of  representation  would 
be  not  in  disguising  the  ugliness  under  a  fraudulent  show  of  common 
beauty,  but  in  characterising  it  straightforwardly  and  expressively  in 
respect  of  its  ugliness.  By  the  force  of  characterisation  the  details 
will  become  beautiful,  while  by  the  truth  of  characterisation  the 
whole  will  be  relegated  to  its  due  and  pix)portionate  place  in  a  healthy 
view  of  the  world.  This  leads  up  to  the  suggestion,  which  seems  to 
me,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  strike  the  weak  point  of  Schasler  and  von 
Hartmann,  that  not  mere  difference,  force,  variety,  or  negation  is 
ugliness,  but  only  such  diffei^ence  or  negation  as  sets  itself  up  to  be 
something  greater  than  it  is,  viz.,  to  be  a  positive  and  self-complete 
existence.  I  suggest,  then,  that  if  you  perceive  or  paint  (it  is  the 
same  thing  in  theory)  vice  oi*  madness  as  vice  or  madness,  this  true 
and  forcible  characterisation  of  their  at  least  appai^ent  ugliness  may 
give  them,  though  apparently  ugly,  a  place  in  beauty.  If  you 
painted  vice  as  virtue,  or  madness  as  sanity,  the  falsehood  would 
create  distortion  in  your  details,  which  would  betray  your  confusion  of 
view,  and  the  fraud  would  give  real  ugliness  to  the  whole  work,  which 
would  present  a  simulated  appearance  of  common  beauty.  Dora's 
works,  especially  the  more  sentimental  ones,  seem  to  me,  as  a  role, 
perfectly  hideous  from  this  point  of  view. 

This  would  explain  why,  on  being  asked  "  Is  Velasquez's 
Philip  IV.  beautiful  ?  "  people  reply,  "  The  man  is  not  beautiful,  but 
the  pictui*e  is  beautiful."     That  is  not  merely  because  of  the  skill  of 
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the  execution ;  snch  a  view,  though  capable  of  explanation,  would  be 
extremely  inadequate ;  but  because  it  is  the  man  seen  in  a  true  light. 

However  all  this  may  be,  the  connection  between  apparent 
ugliness,  and  beantj,  has  so  far  extended  itself  in  harmony  with  the 
notion  of  the  characteristic,  that  theory  and  practice  now  set  no 
limit  on  the  ground  of  perceptible  ugliness  to  the  content  of  fine  art, 
i.e.,  to  the  perception  of  aesthetic  value.  And  we  have  arranged 
throughout  that  sBsthetic  value  is  to  be  called  beauty.  Within  beauty, 
in  this  extended  sense,  we  now  reckon  innumerable  types  of  presenta- 
tion, which  not  only  a  Greek  would  have  called  ugly,  but  which  we 
are  veiy  much  tempted  to  call  ugly  ourselves. 

But  then,  if  this  is  so,  and  if  the  definition  of  beauty  is  to  be 
somewhat  of  this  nature,  ''  the  characteristic  expressiveness  of  a  pre- 
sentation for  sense-perception  or  for  sensuous  fancy,"  omitting  the 
qualification  ''  pleasant,"  which  must  be  compensated  for  by  attention 
to  the  more  general  laws  of  symbolism  or  expression,  then  how  can 
there  be  any  real  ugliness  ?  Ts  not  everything,  when  you  appreciate 
it  rightly,  expressive  of  itself,  and  so,  characteristically  expressive, 
and  so,  beautiful  ?  Buskin  has  writt'en  a  most  telling  analysis  of  the 
truth  of  a  bank  of  earth,  and  there  is  no  question,  I  suppose,  that  to 
the  eye  which  can  discern  its  formative  characteristics  such  a  bank  of 
earth  is  beautiful.  The  recognition  of  such  beauty  as  this  is,  I  think, 
a  real  advance  in  theory,  following,  of  course,  upon  an  advance  in 
artistic  practice.  Only,  then,  how  are  we  to  answer  our  question  ? 
Is  not  every  perceptible  form  characteristically  expressive  of  some- 
thinjsr,  and,  if  so,  how  can  anything  be  ugly  ? 

There  seems  to  be  two  possibilities  which  might  furnish  answers  to 
the  problem.  The  presentation  may  be  expressive,  but  not  charac- 
teristically expressive ;  it  may  even  be  fraudulently  or  falsely 
expressive.  This  possibility  depends  on  the  existence,  in  the  world, 
of  individual  character  as  a  fact.  And,  secondly,  a  presentation  may 
be  characteristically  but  not  completely  expressive ;  this  depends  on 
the  hierarchy  of  general  references  and  symbolisms,  which  are 
involved  in  the  details  of  every  fancy  or  perception,  over  and  above 
its  leading  or  individual  import.  It  may  be,  then,  that  what  is 
expressive,  but  not  characteristic,  or  what  is  falsely  characteristic,  is 
really  ugly;  that  what  is  characteristically  but  not  completely 
expressive  is  austere,  or  na'ive,  or  rude ;  and  that  only  what  is  truly 
characteristic  and  fully  expressive,  %,e,,  endowed  with  all  permissible 
expressiveness  (symmetry,  colour,  grace  of  curve,  nobility  of  language, 
and  so  forth)  can  bo  called  fully  beautiful.  The  two  tirst  cases  are 
not,  however,  co-ordinate.  The  austere,  naive,  or  rude,  so  long  as  they 
are  truly  characteristic,  are  species  of  beauty,  and  are,  at  the  worst, 
in  some  cases  apparently  ugly ;  the  expressive  which  is  not  charac- 
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down. 

I  wi«^h  T-o  rerfew  the  rar.ar*-  of  o-^r  presertati^-i:,  in  m  hasty  explorm- 
tior^  afttr  tr.i»  true  or  re^al  ":ii'!:i-€*s. 

1-  Icor^siiiic  Nat:: re. 

0:-e  writer  Iat?  dowri  tr-.ai  The  cbaract<rr:«rc  cf  iiiore»xai^  natni* 
26  Uj  he  •"sr.ordinite  to  life,  ai-d  therefore  a  cesert.  or  wiide^ies*  of 
rfy:'ic,  ih  ii'jlv — aLcharact«er:?«tIc.  I  do  not  think  we  shonld  venture  to 
'•jnA'.ruM  thi«>  ^n dement.  Xo  «.'^ne  of  iii''rzanic  natore,  untouched  hv 
TfiSir;,  Mr'rr.'ifc  norruallj  n^lr  to  u<  now.  A  bAi.k  of  earth,  or  a  rode 
fa/*<:.  or  ii  flow  of  watfrr.  is  beantifol  to  the  trained  cje  which  catches 
ih<;  f'^jj.XffAUn^  lines  and  significant  colonrs. 

2.  Or'tS^uli:  (iaturv.  r.ot  including  man.  In  jadgine  this  we  must 
jriv'r  it  'rorj'eit,  ur  oar  vi«-w  i!»  not  i.ormal.  We  must  not  jadge  a  fish 
our  of  viat^rr.     I  take  .some  suifjfe>tioii5  in  order. 

X.  All;  theitf  ngly  fjfeK'i'ri .'  1  will  mention  two  suggestions 
at/out  thJH. 

Cl.^  *•  SjK^ries  are  really  njrly  that  hare  a  structure  which  syinbo- 
\'ihnh  a  prtffKinderance  of  mere  animality  in  the  life,  as  a  heast  which 
in  all  head  and  jawK,  sav  an  allitritor."  I  deny  the  fact  of  the  alleged 
u;/lineHK,  and  I  do  not  heliere  in  the  reason.  Why  should  an  animal 
not  hIiow  animnlitv  ? 

(2.)  S{>eci(rs  which  manifest  adaptations  ohviously  in  contradiction 
with  their  fundamental  structure.  It  is  an  interesting  observation,  if 
tpuii,  that  Kuoli  species  aiv  chietiy  found  in  continents  that  have  little 
vario'ty  of  life,  and  therefore  little  competition.  The  inference  is  that 
they  would  Ikj  killed  off  if  the  competition  were  sharper.  Such  are 
birds  that  can  only  use  their  wings  to  swim ;  we  might  add  Chinese 
ladif'S  who  cannot  walk  with  their  feet. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  a  distinctive  case  in  theory, 
because  all  creatures,  I  suppose,  are  built  up  of  contradictions  in  this 
sense,  inid  very  clumsy  contradictions  too.  All  our  food  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  windpipe;  I  imagine  this  must  mean  that  the  structni*e 
we  inherit  is  not  fundamentally  adapted  to  our  way  of  feeding  and 
breathiTig.  However,  if  such  a  maladaptation  were  external,  and 
forced  itself  on  our  notice,  we  should  think  it  ugly,  as  a  sensuous 
redex  of  the  self-contradictoiT  or  illogicnl. 

(3.)  It  is  just  worth  noting  that  if  a  positive  bad  will  could  be 
supposed  in  iiHturo  Inflow  man,  which  seems  not  to  be  good  sense 
in  any  case,  its  products  are  not  ugly  but  splendidly  beautiful,  viz., 
poisonous  plants,  snakes,  camivora. 

(4.)  I  add  another  observation  about  animals  in  pictorial  art. 
Out   of   art   they   seeni   exce.diugiy   beautiful;    in   the   heightened 
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beauty  of  art  tbej  are  apt  to  be  fttilnres,  I  think,  for  tlie  reason  thflt 
their  nnity  or  charncter,  nhile  not  capable  of  s[>iritual  cipreEaion  in 
itself  like  that  of  man,  is  jet  too  centraliaed  to  bo  subordinated  to  a 
Hpiritual  thought  or  symboliam  in  a  larger  whole.  Thna  you 
must   take   them   just    as    ihuy    are,    and    cannot    put    much  into 

p.  Are  there  ngly  individuals — ugly,  I  mean,  for  reasons  inde- 
pendent of  those,  if  any,  which  cause  species  to  be  ugly  ?  We  are 
inclined  here  at  least  to  nay  Tes ;  individuals  are  ugly  when  distorted, 
disfigured,  dying.  But  let  us  be  clear.  Every  individual  is  more  or 
less  modified  by  interference  from  without,  and  that  not  perfectly 
regular  or  symmetrical  interference.  Some  of  the  early  writers 
seem  to  imply  that  only  a  noiTnally  developed  individual,  such  as  a 
symmetrically  de^veloped  ti-ee,  could  be  beautiful.  This  is  clearly 
wrong  according  to  modem  seathetic  perception  ;  we  all  agree  with 
Ruskin  in  expecting  a  tree  to  show  originality  or  humour,  or 
l■e^isting  power,  which  qualities  imply  some  type  of  disfiguremtint. 
So  the  question  is.  What  disfigurement  is  ugly  i*  Disfigurement  by 
the  intentional  activity  of  man,  dome  would  say.  I  think  I  can 
ju.stify  this  suggestion  below,  by  a  special  principle;  but  we  must 
be  all  quite  clear  that  interference  is  interference,  wLether  by  wind, 
or  fire,  or  landslip,  or  the  hand  of  man.  We  miglit  say  that  dia- 
Ggni-enient  oaght  to  be  ngly  when  it  contradicts  the  individual 
character  without  giving  it  an  opportunity  for  self-manifest  at  ion. 
Vegetable  decay  is  beautifal,  animal  is  ugly;  is  not  that  bo  P  Ihe 
fiiiidaniental  reason  might  be  that  the  one  is  a  continuance  of  the 
same  kind  of  life;  the  other  is  a  resolution  into  a  much  moie 
contradictory  life.  Mutilation  of  one  animal  by  another  auimal  is 
certflinly  ngly.  I  suppose  this  is  the  flat  contradiction  of  the 
individaality,  which  so  peremptorily  demands  life.  A  tree,  bi-oken 
by  another  tree,  is  not  necessarily  ugly.  I  think  we  must  admit 
then  that  interference  from  without  may  disfigure  individuals  in  a 
way  that  is  really  ugly.  But  the  degree  depends  on  the  sharpness  <if 
the  contradiction,  and  this  on  the  individual  claim  for  self-centred 
vitality,  together  with  its  want  of  power  to  overcome  by  furl  her 
significance  a  defect  in  the  machinery  of  life.  A  wounded  animni 
is  almustcertaia  to  be  ngly;  the  dying  Nelson  is  heroic.  A  simulated 
completeness,  too,  is  here  as  always  the  worst  ugliness ;  a  deformed 
limb  is  uglier  than  a  mutilation. 

3.  The  works  of  man.  The  common  opinion  is  that  all  nature  is 
beautiful,  as  opposed  to  man  and  his  works,  the  natural  as  opposed 
to  the  artificial.  Why  ?  A  landslip  may  cut  ofE  the  covering  of  a 
bank,  and  leave  it  as  truly  straight  and  as  bare  as  the  side  of  a  railway 
cutting. 
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Perhaps  there  is  the  principle  of  collision  concerned,  as  in  the  case 
of  animals  in  fine  art.  Man's  purposes  are  abstract,  and  persistentlj 
abstract.  Nature  may  imitate  such  a  purpose  for  an  in^-tant,  but  her 
imitation  soon  vanishes;  man  maintains  his  abstractions  by  his  will. 
The  cut  left  by  the  landslip  will  begin  in  a  few  honrs  to  assume  the 
beautiful  curves  of  a  bank  of  earth.  The  side  of  the  railway  cutting 
is  not  allowed  to  do  so ;  if  it  falls  away  navvies  are  sent  to  straighten 
it.  And  therefore  it  maybe  that  man's  works  and  interferences  with 
Nature  are  not  so  much  ugly  per  se^  in  respect  of  their  geometrical 
form,  as  incapable,  by  reason  of  their  obvious  singleness  of  purpose, 
of  harmonising  with  the  very  complicated  expression  of  their  natural 
surroundings.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  a  gasometer's  shape  should  be 
thought  ugly  in  itself,  being  a  cylinder  with  a  gently  curved  top,  but  it 
may  be  quite  impossible  to  find  any  unity  between  this  abstract  shape 
and  its  complex  or  random  natural  surroundings.  It  is  much  the 
same  thing  in  other  words  to  say  that  the  abstract  shape  excludes  all 
secondary  expressiveness — the  expression  of  form  or  colour.  A 
machine-made  utensil,  if  fit  for  its  purpose,  has  a  general  charac- 
teristic form,  but  all  further  expression  of  shape  as  related  to  life  is 
excluded.  If  its  form  is  not  suited  for  its  purpcjse,  or  if  it  has  pre- 
tended but  unexpressive,  i.e.,  machine-made,  ornament,  then  it  is  ugly 
in  a  real  and  positive  sense.  Otherwise  it  is  only  deficient  in  beauty, 
not  positively  ugly,  except  by  its  tending  to  clash  with  surroundings. 
Thus  a  pretty,  but  ill-built  and  unhealthy  house,  has  secondary  ex- 
pressiveness, but  is  not  characteristic ;  an  ill-proportioned  and  plain 
but  well-built  and  healthy  house,  has  characteristic  expression,  but 
not  secondary  expressiveness.  Strictly  speaking,  the  secondary 
beauties  of  the  bndly-built  house  ought  to  be  taken  not  as  mitigating, 
but  as  enhancing  its  ugliness,  as  a  positive  fraud  ;  wiless  it  could  be 
claimed  that  they  implied  nothing  about  its  value  as  a  dwellini^ 
house. 

4.  With  Man  himself  the  existence  of  genuine  individuality,  and 
want  of  individuality,  and  false  or  simulated  individuality,  seem 
obvious.  It  is  in  his  false  individuality,  in  the  adoption  of  a  need- 
lessly partial  purpose  as  the  whole  of  life,  that  real  ugliness  mast 
be  looked  for,  because  it  is  here  only,  in  man,  that  we  find  the 
positive  negation,  or  pretentious  sclf-couti-adiction,  in  an  unmistake- 
able  shape. 

A  bad  face  is  ugly,  not  because  it  is  limited,  or  partial,  or  has 
ti*aces  of  passion,  but  because  it  shows  that  narrow  motives  or  passions 
have  mastered  the  man,  and  made  the  part  into  a  parody  of  the  whole. 
Here,  at  last,  in  man,  or  to  some  extent  in  his  useful  or  mechanical 
works,  we  have  ugliness  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  a  fact  of  normal 
perception,  and  so  real  ugliness.     It  may  also,  for  a  higher  grade 
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oF  insight,  be,  as  we  snggeflted,  apparent  ugliness  or  a  species  of 
beauty. 

Last  of  a1],  we  mnst  look  at  Fine  Art  as  a  section  of  the  actual 
artificial  world,  and  not  as  man's  interpretation  of  the  whole  real 
world.  We  are  nut  to  look  for  real  ugliness  in  the  sublime,  the 
humorous,  or  the  grotesque,  or  the  austere,  or  the  rude,  or  the 
terrible,  or  the  difficult,  in  short,  in  the  partial,  of  fine  art.  All  of 
this  may  be  apparent  ugliness,  and  we  may  at  first  mistake  it  for  real 
ugliness,  by  not  apprehending  the  depth  of  insight  which  exposes 
and  therefore  justifies  the  contradiction  or  narrowness  which  it 
embodies.  It  is,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  laid  down,  in  the 
unrecognised,  unexposed,  and  therefore  positive  contradiction,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  true  seat  of  ugliness  in  man*s  Aesthetic  per- 
ception. We  have  therefore  to  seek  the  extreme  form  of  real  ugliness 
in  false  beauty,  and  in  its  species,  such  as  the  false  sublime  or  falsely 
rude  or  terrible,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  only  time  to  make  hurried  suggestions  here. 

We  have  such  stages  of  real  ugliness  or  expressiveness  which  is 
not  characteristic,  as 

1.  The  feeble,  which  means  to  be  tender  or  delicate. 

2.  The  hideous  or  distorted,  which  means  to  be  strong;  see 
Rnskin  on  Salvator*s  landscape. 

3.  The  tawdry  or  vulgar,  which  means  to  be  splendid  or 
charming. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  pronounce  in  actual  cases,  how  works  of 
art  should  be  ranked.  There  is  a  very  noble  defence  of  the  art  of 
Teniers  and  those  like  him,  in  Hegel ;  but  Buskin  I  think  takes  the 
other  side.  The  answer  depends  on  insight  into  the  real  import  and 
essence  of  the  work. 

According  to  the  theory  laid  down,  even  bad  art,  as  really  ugly, 
ought  to  become  a  factor  in  beauty  where  recognised  and  expressed 
as  ugly.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  I  may  illustrate  it  by 
supposing  that  a  great  artist,  in  depicting  some  sad  or  terrible  scene, 
should  heighten  the  effect  of  horror  by  representing  some  vulgar  or 
tawdry  work  of  art^among  the  accessories  of  the  scene.  In  a  picture 
like  "  The  Awakened  Conscience  "  it  might  be  done,  and  very  probably 
has  been  done. 

To  sum  up,  briefly.  The  beautiful  is  the  characteristically  expres- 
sive for  sense-perceptiou,  comprehending  all  grades  of  expressiveness. 
It  is  this  latter  qualification  that  saves,  so  far  as  it  can  be  saved, 
the  attribute  of  pleasantness.  By  sacrificing  grace,  or  symmetry,  or 
colour,  or  rhythm,  or  variety,  some  of  the  lower  or  more  general  grades 
of  expressiveness  are  lost,  and  this  loss  can  of  course  only  be  justified 
by  a  corresponding  gain  of  individual  characterisation.     But  in  fact, 
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loMs  of  lower  accessories  is  not  the  rule.  As  a  rnle.  the  greatest  art 
haA  the  greatest  concreteness  and  perfection  of  detail 

Uirlifiess  is  the  self-contradictoiy  as  expressed  for  presamption 
or  fancy.  Xow  the  mere  self-con tradictorv  coold  not  be  expresfied 
at  all ;  it  is  nothinj^r  positive.  It  is  therefore  the  positive  oontraiy  of 
the  characteristic,  i.e.,  the  partial  taken  as  the  characteristic,  that  is 
trau  ugliness. 

The  world  being  positively  determined  in  a  logical  way  tbroagh 
and  through,  how  can  there  be  a  positive  contrary  of  the  characteristic, 
which  is  a  fact  ?  The  answer  is,  owing  to  the  fact  of  orgcjii^ed 
individuality,  which  permits  the  collision  of  different  forms  and  phases 
of  reality,  all  in  accordance  with  an  ultimate  logic.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  this  contrary  can  exist  with  gi*eat  certainty  apart  from  the 
operation  of  consciousness  in  some  form,  confusing  the  part  with  the 
whole,  tiot  merely  limiting  its  attention  to  the  part.  Mere  limitation 
is  not  necessarily  contradiction. 

Ono  word  as  to  Morality  and  Immorality.  Beauty  and  ugliness 
have  no  direct  connexion  with  them  at  all,  but  are  reOections,  in 
another  sphere,  the  sphere  of  sense-perception  and  sensuous  fancy,  of 
the  same  ultimate  facts  of  reason  and  unreason,  which  morality 
recognihos  in  its  own  way  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 
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SYMPOSIUM— IS   THERE   EVIDENCE   OF  DESIGN  IN 

NATURE  P 

I. — By  Rev.  William  L.  Gildea,  D.D. 

I  SHALL  not  say  anything  new.  Dr.  Johnson  preferred  the  wrong 
side  in  a  discussion,  because  it  left  more  scope  for  ingenuity  and 
novelty.  I  find  myself  on  the  right  side  in  this  discussion.  But  if 
there  were  anything  new  to  be  said,  in  any  case,  I  am  not  the  man  to 
say  it.  I  can  do  no  more  than  use  the  arguments  of  well-known 
authors  with  whose  writings  you  are  familiar ;  with  many  apologies  to 
those  authors  and  to  you  for  the  unskilful  way  in  which  I  shall  handle 
their  arguments. 

How  is  it  that  the  argument  from  '*  design "  has  lost  its  force 
with  some  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  purely  mechanical  view  of  physical 
science  which  now  prevails  P  Certainly  not  this.  The  necessary 
laws  established  by  this  conception  of  nature  have  driven  the  chance 
theory  from  the  field  and  thus  have  done  good  service  to  those  who 
stand  up  for  ''  design.''  In  the  next  place,  this  mechanical  view 
assumes  "  design."  For  since  mere  laws  could  afford  us  no  security 
against  a  turbid  and  disorderly  chaos,  prior  to  their  working,  there 
most  have  been  definite  conditions  and  circumstances,  definite  collo- 
cations of  matter.  John  Stuart  Mill  admitted  the  truth  of  this ;  and 
Mr.  Huxley  says :  *'  The  more  purely  a  mechanist  a  speculator  is,  the 
more  firmly  does  he  assume  a  primordial  molecular  arrangement,  of 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  the  consequences,  and  the 
more  completely  is  he  thereby  at  the  mercy  of  the  teleohgist,  who  can 
always  defy  him  to  prove  that  this  primordial  molecular  arrangement 
was  not  intended  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.'*  The 
existing  collocations  of  matter,  then,  are  the  result  of  original  collo- 
cations of  matter,  antecedent  to  the  laws  of  motion ;  in  other  words, 
the  order  and  harmony  which  we  now  find  are  the  result  of  an  order 
and  harmony  impressed  upon  the  system  by  some  agent  anterior  to 
it,  and  therefore  external  to  it.  Mr.  Spencer  is  virtually  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  this  when  he  describes  the  so-called  homogeneous,  which 
is  the  starting  point  of  his  hypothesis  of  Evolution  as  diffused  matter 
endowed  with  all  its  present  properties  and  moving  slowly  through  an 
ethereal  medium.  And  Lotze  says  that  however  far  back  the 
evolutionist  may  go,  he  has  always  to  assume  some  definite  arranfjement 
of  parts,  some  general  laws  of  action  of  which  he  can  give  no  accoant; 
that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  order  to  be  a/xounted  for,  and  that 
science  is  wholly  inadequate  to  effect  this  explanation. 

Is  it  that  the  theory  of  "final  causes"  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
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pnrsnit  of  ''  physical  **  canses  ?  Not  this,  acj^in.  Leibnitz  declared 
that  the  reverse  mnst  prove  the  case.  And  in  point  of  fact,  teleologi- 
cal  principles  are  the  working  principles,  even  of  those  who  denj 
design.  Haeckel  and  Laplace  posing  as  philosophers  may  deny  design. 
Bat  Laplace,  the  astronomer,  takes  into  account  the  ''inteUi- 
gence  supreme  "  which  mnst  have  so  disposed  matter  as  to  prodnoe 
the  solar  and  stellar  systems,  and  employs  the  pnrely  teleological  law 
of  "  stability  '* ;  while  Haeckel,  the  biologist,  is  compelled  to  assnme 
an  end,  object,  and  design  in  organic  nature.  The  triumphs  of 
modem  science  from  the  revolution  which  Copernicus  effected  in 
astronomy  by  the  application  of  the  purely  teleological  law  of 
"  parsimony,"  have  been  obtained  by  considering  the  universe  as  if 
it  had  been  a  work  of  human  art  and  applying  to  its  stndj  the  laws 
which  govern  the  hnman  intelligence.  Is  it  that  evolution  has  given 
the  death-blow  to  design  ?  Nor  this.  Evolution,  like  the  mechanical 
view,  has  done  good  service  to  design.  As  Bishop  Temple  pointed 
out  in  his  *'  Bampton  Lectnres,"  the  old  argument  from  design  did 
not  exclnde  a  multitude  of  designers,  but  "  evolution  "  necessarily 
points  to  a  gingle  intelligence.  Then,  again,  as  Hartmann,  Wnndt, 
the  Dnke  of  Argyll  and  othei*s  have  shown,  Darwin's  system  is 
essentially  teleological.  "  In  Darwinism,*'  writes  the  eminent 
American  botanist.  Dr.  Asa  Gi'ay,  **  usefulness  and  purpose  come  to 
the  front  again  as  working  principles  of  the  first  order;  upon  them^ 
indeed^  the  whole  system  rests"  The  conversation  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  held  with  Darwin  in  the  last  year  of  the  latter's  life,  gives  an 
insight  into  Darwin's  personal  attitnde  towards  teleology.  In  the 
course  of  that  conversation  the  Duke  said  to  Mr,  Darwin,  in  refer- 
ence to  some  of  Darwin's  remarkable  works  on  the  fertilization  of 
orchids,  npon  earthworms,  and  various  other  observ^ations  he  had 
made  of  the  wonderful  contrivances  for  certain  purposes  in  nature, 
that  *'  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  these  without  seeing  that  they  were 
the  effect  and  the  expression  of  mind."  Mr.  Darwin  looked  at  him 
vei'y  hard  and  said,  **  Well,  it  often  comes  over  me  with  overpitcering 
force,  but  at  other  times " — and  he  shook  his  head  vaguely — "  it 
seetns  to  go." 

Is  it  that  the  working  of  mind  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
concept  of  nature  ?  Not  this.  For  those  who  deny  a  guiding  intel- 
ligence, external  to  nature,  are  constrained  to  introduce  an  intel- 
ligence into  the  constitution  of  nature :  "  immanent  intelligence/* 
"  mind  stuff,"  what  not  else  ? 

Is  it  because  useless  formations  have  been  discovered  ?  Who  is 
to  say  that  this  or  that  is  useless  ?  We  do  not  know  all  the  powers 
of  Nature,  and  we  do  not  know  all  the  pnrposes  thereof.  Man's 
intelligence  is  not  the  measnre  of  truth ;    but  the  truth  which  he 
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IniOWB  IB  the  measai«  of  his  intelligence.  We  must  not  oonfoand 
]of;ica.l  truth  with  metaphysical.  Mr,  Haxley  naya:  "It  is  aliuoat 
impossible  to  prove  that  any  struclure,  however  ruJtmentury,  is 
Qseless — that  is  to  say,  that  it  plays  no  pni-t  whatever  in  the  economy, 
and  if  it  is  in  the  slig^htest  degree  useful,  there  is  no  reason  why,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  direct  creation,  it  should  not  have  been  crented." 
And  when  Haeckel  appealed  to  the  existence  of  rudimentary  organ 
as  an  argument  against  teleology,  Mr.  Huiley  answered  him,  with  a 
dilemma,  "  Either  these  mdimenta  are  of  no  use  to  the  animals,  in 
wliichcase  .  ,  .  .  they  ought  to  have  disappeared;  or  they  are 
of  some  use  to  the  animals,  in  which  case  they  are  no  use  as  argu- 
ments against  teleology." 

Is  it  that  science  is  content  to  register  material  phenomena  ?  Not 
this,  again.  Its  province  is  to  seek  the  anseen  behind  the  seen,  to 
infer  the  inTisihle  from  the  phenomena.  Is  it  because  a  designer 
external  to  the  Universe  wonld  land  us  in  the  realms  of  mj-stery  i' 
Nor  yet  this.  If  we  accept  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  he 
will  not  guarantee  us  freedom  from  mystery.  Rather  be  will  pledge 
his  word  for  the  eiistence  of  mysteries.  Ho  writes,  "  But  amid  the 
mjBterieB  which  beuome  the  more  myaterioaB,  the  more  they  are 
thonght  about  thdre  will  remain  the  one  absolute  certainty — that 
man  is  ever  iu  the  presence  of  an  infinite  eternal  energy  from  which 
all  things  proceed."  I  am  not  quite  euro  that  he  is  not  hero  pledging 
bis  word  for  Theism.  We  know,  it  appears,  with  absolute  certainty 
that  there  is  an  energy  infinite  and  eternal,  that  all  things  proceed 
from  it,  that  man  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  it.  Add  the  note  of 
"  personality,"  and  we  shall  not  be  tar  short  of  Theism,  After  all,  is 
not  the  note  ot  "  personality  "  implicitly  there  ?  Man  is  ever  in  the 
presence  of  this  energy.  Now  we  never  stand  in  the  prveenee  of  a 
table  or  a  door;  we  stand  in  the  presence  only  of  a pernon.  Again. 
That  which  is  infinite  is  necessarily  either  "  tormaliter"  or 
"  eminent«r,"  every  perfection.  And  who  will  deny  that  "  per- 
sonality"  is  a  perfection?  "Persona,"  says  S.  Tbomaa  Aqninaa, 
"signifies  that  which  is  most  perfect  in  all  nature — to  wit,  'sub- 
siStens  in  rationali  natura  ' — whence,  since  all  that  is  of  perfectly  m  is 
to  be  attributed  to  God,  seeing  tbat  His  essence  contains  all  perfec- 
tion, it  is  fitting  that  this  name  'persona'  should  lie  predicated  of 
God,  not,  of  course,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  predicated  of  crL-atures, 
but  in  a  more  excellent  way,  like  all  other  names  given  to  creatuies 
and  which  we  predicate  to  God."  Mr.  Spencer  feara  to  give  the 
name  "person"  to  this  "  inliuite  and  eternal  energy,"  lest  he 
should  seem  to  restrict  itw  infiDJty.  Bat  the  "  Infinite  "  does  not  mean 
that  wiiich  is  without  any  perfection.  It  means  that  which  not  only 
has,   but  i*  every   perfection.      "The    perfections   which   creatures 
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fkissess,  *  divise  et  maltipliciter/  says  S.  Thom!is,  "  pre-exist  in  God 
*  unite  et  simpliciter.'  *'  If  men  who  are  not  TLeists  wonid  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  treatise,  *'  De  Deo  Uno/'  of  S.  Thomas  Aqninu, 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  "  Anthropomorphism/*  '^  Carpenter  God^," 
"  Brocken  Spectres/'  and  the  like. 

To  repeat  the  question  once  more.  How  is  it  that  the  argnmeni 
fit^m  ""  De^i^*'  ha.s  lost  its  force  with  some?  I  give  it  up.  I 
liave  gone  thrr>ugh  everj  reason  I  could  conceive,  and  fonnd  no  cause 
in  them.  Those  who  follow  me,  if  thev  do  not  agree  with  me,  will 
explain. 

I  liavc  shown  that  the  present  order  and  harmony  postulate  ta 
order  and  harmony  antecedent  to  all  the  laws  of  motion,  I'.e.,  postalate 
design.  I  have  shown  that  **  design  "  is 'considered  the  best  working 
l.yprithesis  even  b}'  those  who  denv  it.  I  mav  now  say  that  as  the 
application  of  teleological  principles  extends  the  bounds  of  science, 
wj  also  each  growth  of  science  makes  moi*e  evident  still  the  evidenee 
of  Design.  The  progress  of  pliysical  science  has  made  it  inereasinglj 
manifest  that  the  phenomena  of  non-lix-ing  bodies  must  be  traced 
to  an  inconceivable  complexity,  and  yet  stability,  in  the  ultimata 
atoms  of  matter.  Chemistrv  demands  that  the  atoms  of  each  element 
s'lould  be  etido'ived  with  numerous  properties,  be  all  alike  in  these 
pr-r>perties,  and  unchangeable:  that  is,  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  remarks, 
*•  bear  the  stamp  of  *  manufactured  articles.' "  "  Suppose,"  says 
Vi'urtz,  '*  we  take  the  G4  irreducii)lc  chemical  elements  and  examine 
closely  the  ratio  of  their  combination ;  we  discover  that  they  always 
combine  in  definite  proportions.  The  relative  weight  is  fixed  in  eveir 
combination,  and  the  unmber  expressing  this  relation  is  always  inter- 
pro])ortional  for  all  kinds  of  combination.  The  elements  only  combine 
accoMling  to  a  fixed  numerical  ratio,  manifestly  declaring  in  this  way 
that  they  have  been  exactly  proportioned  and  adapted  for  their  work 
in  nature  thi*oughout  all  time.  Almost  all  the  sciences  now  employ 
mathematical  formuhe,  and  by  means  of  these  figures  and  formule 
ait;  discovered  the  secrets  of  nature.  How  conld  this  be  if  number 
in  science  were  not  founded  on  number  ah-eady  existing  in  nature? 
The  whole  range  of  human  science  is  nothing  more  than  the  ascer- 
tained amount  of  skilful  arrangement  existing  in  the  Universe. 

If  there  be  evidence  of  design  in  inorganic  nature,  much  more  is 
thfiQ  evidence  of  design  in  organic  nature.  An  organism  is  a  complex 
living  whole,  the  various  parts  of  which  are  reciprocally  means  and 
ends,  and  all  the  parts  are  means  to  the  conservation  of  the  whole. 
A  distinguished  bii»logist  says,  *'  The  whole  oiganism  is  instinct  with 
an  immanent  linality  and  teleology  not  its  own,  which  penetrates  and 
'■emulates  the  inmost  i-ecessL'S  of  the  parenchyma  of  it-s  structure. 
Not  oulv  every  system  of  organs,  and  every  organ,  but  every  cell 


and  the  constituent  parts  of  evL'i'y  eeH,  in  fulfilling  the  evolatioa  of 
its  own  being  and  perfection,  eontributes  ita  quotu,  to  iLe  predeter- 
mined perfection  of  the  one  organic  nliolo."  Then,  ngain,  the 
structure  of  an  animal  iB  exai-tly  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which 
the  animal  is  to  live.  Whence  comes  thin  pei-fect  adaptation?  It 
canni  t  come  from  the  cooditiona  of  life  thenweivee.  The  niedinui 
cannot  set  np  inBtranients  of  resiBtanco  to  itself.  The  waterB  cannot 
Bnpply  the  fish  with  ita  pectoral  fin  ;  nor  can  the  air  siiprly  the  hird 
with  its  wing.  We  most,  then,  se«k  the  power  which  bo  fitly  suitB 
the  oi-gaaism  to  its  medinm  in  the  organism  itself.  Now  the  organism 
has  been  larried  to  its  perfection  either  by  expansion  of  the  eiabrju, 
or  by  accri'tion.  In  either  case-,  what  Claude  Bernard  culls  "a 
directing  and  organasing  idea,"  or  "  vital  design,"  nmst  be  admitted. 
The  only  difference  IB  that  in  the  former  hypothesis  the  "directing 
idea  ''  exists  in  itB>  entirety  in  the  germ,  which  thus  contains  poten- 
tially the  eniire  ulterior  structure;  aud  the  pmcess  of  growth  is 
nothing  more  than  the  expansion  of  all  khe  original  rejatinna ;  while 
in  the  latter  hypothesis  the  "organising  idea"  diittribatea  itself  into 
successive  acts  of  construction.  We  cnnnot  afford  to  give  np  this 
"  directing  and  oi^nieing  idea  "  for  the  iDeffieiunt  and  inconsistent 
theory  of  "  Natural  Selection."  Accoixling  to  this  theory,  the  existing 
species  of  organisms  owe  theit  eurvival,  in  the  battle  of  life,  to 
some  chance  advantage  ancntiiig  to  them  from  natural  selection. 
These  organisms  alone  bit  the  conditions  of  equilibriam,  and  these 
alone  can  hold  their  gvoaud.  Yea !  these  alone  can  hold  their 
ground  by  all  meana;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  prevent  leHs  for- 
tunate types  from  making  their  alwrtivebids  for  a  place  in  the  world  ; 
and  where  are  such  tentatives  to  be  found  F  Natural  Selection  aaven 
permanent  races  for  the  worhi,  not  by  preventing  the  origin  of  otheia, 
bnt  by  defeating  their  efforts  to  hold  their  ground.  We  ought  to 
see  them  on  every  side,  unstable  types  fighting  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  their  hopeless  battle.  We  see  no  such  instanoe.  Natural 
Selection  fails  to  explain  for  us  the  complete  and  persiatent  elimin- 
ation of  unsuitable  types.  For  this  reason  I  Ciill  the  thoory  inefficient. 
Without  proof  and  without  warrant  it  snpposes  the  battle  of  life 
fought  out  beyond  hope  of  renewal  of  the  struggle.  The  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  sntislieB  still  less  when  it  attempts  to  account  for 
the  persistence  of  the  stable  forms  of  life  than  when  it  asanmes  the 
total  elimination  of  the  anstahle  forms.  Here  Jt  is  not  only  inefficient, 
but  inconsistent  and  self- contradictory.  An  advantage  derived  from 
accident  has  accrued  to  a  certain  organism.  There  is,  it  appears, 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  As  in  the  case  of  less  fortunate  types,  the 
<  tMttle  has  been  fought  and  lost  for  ever  ;  so  here  the  battle  has  been 
ight  and  U  won  fur  ever.     The  law  of  heredity  guarantees  per- 
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fiintence.  The  advantage  thas  casnallj  acquired  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again  iudefinitelj  in  successive  organisms,  notwithstanding 
the  inconsiderable  fact  that  these  organisms  have  no  neceasarj 
relation  to  it,  and  arc  open  on  every  side  to  change.  Is  not  this 
playing  fast  and  loose  ?  fleeing  with  the  hare  and  coursing  writh  the 
hounds  ?  The  accidental  advantages  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
gained  by  a  departure  from  heredity  and  from  law.  And  yet  they 
are  at  once  established  under  the  sanction  of  law !  The  law  is 
broken  to  obtain  the  advantage,  and  then  the  law  is  enforced  to 
maintain  it.  One  moment  the  law  sternly  warns  off ;  the  next 
moment  it  fosters  and  cherishes.  That  the  animal  constitntion  shonld 
thus  yield  when  resistance  would  bar  improvement  and  become  in- 
flexible when  yielding  would  be  mischievous,  is  surely  an  arrangement 
beyond  the  resources  of  happy  fortuity.  But  it  is  especially  throngh 
the  phenomena  of  instinct  that  nature  bears  testimony  with  clear  and 
emphatic  voice  to  a  plan  consciously  designed  for  definite  ends.  We 
find  in  the  phenomena  of  instinct  abundant  traces  of  a  force  acting  for 
a  purpose  which  is  yet  not  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  agents.  We 
8ee  creatures  admittedly  without  intelligence  perfoiming  without 
hesitation,  and  with  unfailing  precision,  actions  which,  if  performed 
by  ourselves,  would  indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence,  or  at 
least,  an  elaborate  training.  The  f  oi*ce  guiding  unintelligent  creatures 
in  these  operations  we  term  *'  instinct."  Instinct  may  be  defined  as 
a  *'  guiding  light  directed  to  a  practical  conclusion,  but  not  by  means 
of  premisses ;  telling  the  what,  but  not  the  why ;  guiding  correctly, 
but  not  Hupplying  the  knowledge  on  which  a  correct  judgment  oould 
rationally  be  based.*'  To  give  some  remarkable  instances  of  instinct : 
The  female  carpenter  bee,  to  protect  her  eggs,  excavates  in  a  piece  of 
wood  a  series  of  chambers  one  above  the  other,  separated  from  each 
other  by  pai*titions;  the  lowest  chamber  communicating  with  the 
exterior.  She  lays  an  e^^  in  each  chamber,  beginning  with  the 
lowest.  When  the  inhabitant  of  the  lowest  chamber  is  ready  to  leave 
his  nest,  there  is  the  exit  prepared  for  him.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
chamber  next  above,  when  his  time  for  departure  comes,  gnaws 
through  the  floor  of  his  apartment  and  makes  his  way  out  throngh 
the  opening  used  by  the  first  departure.  So  in  turn  the  inhabitants 
of  the  superior  chambers.  Clearly  this  complex  nest  was  prepared 
by  the  carpenter  bee  with  a  view  to  the  future  actions  of  her  progeny. 
Yet  as  clearly  she  could  have  had  no  prevision  of  these  future  actions. 
The  female  wasp  of  the  genus  Sphex  acts  as  though  she  distinctly 
foi*esaw  the  needs  of  her  future  offspring.  She  provides  for  these 
wants  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  suggest  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  When  the  eggs  have  been  hatched,  the 
young  grubs  will  require  animal  food,  and  yet  will  be  utterly  power* 
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and  the  constitnent  parts  of  every  ceH,  m  fulfilling  the  evolution  of 
its  own  being  and  perfection,  contributes  its  quota  to  the  predeter- 
mined perfection  of  the  one  organic  whole.'*  Then,  again,  the 
structure  of  an  animal  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which 
the  animal  is  to  live.  Whence  comes  this  perfect  adaptation?  It 
cannct  come  from  the  conditions  of  life  themselves.  The  medium 
cannot  set  up  instruments  of  resistance  to  iiself.  The  waters  cannot 
supply  the  fish  with  its  pectoral  fin  ;  nor  can  the  air  snpf  ly  the  bird 
with  its  wing.  We  must,  then,  seek  the  power  which  so  fitly  suits 
the  organism  to  its  medium  in  the*  organism  itself.  Now  the  organism 
has  been  carried  to  its  perfection  either  by  expansion  of  the  embryo, 
or  by  accretion.  In  either  case,  what  Claude  Bernard  calls  "a 
directing  and  orgaudsing  idea,"  or  "  vital  design,'*  mu£t  be  admiitted. 
The  only  difference  is  that  in  the-  former  hypothesis  the  **^ directing 
idea  "  exists  in  it&  entirety  in  the-  germ,  which  thus  contains  poten- 
tially  the  entire  ulterior  structure  *,  and  the  process  of  growth  is 
nothing  more  than  the  expanskm  of  all  the  original  relatione;  while 
in  the  latter  hypothesis  the  '*  organising  idea  "  distributes  itself  into 
successive  acts  of  construction.  We  cannot  affoni  to  give  up  this 
"  directing  and  organising  idea  "  for  the  inefficient  and  inconsistent 
theory  of  *'  Natural  Selection."  Accoi*ding  to  this  theory,  the  existing 
species  of  organisms  owe  their  survival,,  in  the  battle  of  life,  to 
some  chance  advantage  accruing  to  them  from  natural  selection. 
These  organisms  alone  hit  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  these 
alone  can  hold  their  ground.  Yes !  these  alone  can  hold  their 
ground  by  all  means ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  prevent  less  for- 
tunate types  from  making  their  abortive  bids  for  a  place  in  the  world  ; 
and  where  are  such  tentatives  to  be  found  ?  Natural  Selection  saves 
permanent  races  for  the  world,  not  by  preventing  the  origin  of  others, 
but  by  defeating  their  efforts  to  hold  their  ground.  We  ought  to 
see  them  on  every  side,  unstable  types  fighting  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  their  hopeless  battle.  We  see  no  such  instance.  Natural 
Selection  fails  to  explain  for  us  the  complete  and  persistent  elimin- 
ation of  unsuitable  types.  For  this  reason  I  call  the  theory  inefficient. 
Without  proof  and  without  warrant  it  supposes  the  battle  of  life 
fought  out  beyond  hope  of  renewal  of  the  struggle.  The  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  satisfies  still  less  when  it  attempts  to  account  for 
the  persistence  of  the  stable  forms  of  life  than  when  it  assumes  the 
total  elimination  of  the  unstable  forms.  Here  it  is  not  only  inefficient, 
but  inconsistent  and  self- contradictory.  An  advantage  derived  from 
accident  has  accrued  to  a  certain  organism.  There  is,  it  appears, 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  As  in  the  case  of  less  fortunate  types,  the 
battle  has  been  fought  and  lost  for  ever ;  so  here  the  battle  has  been 
fought  and  is  won  for  ever.     The  law  of  heredity  guarantees  per- 
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di^.T  zrtnt.  In  tLe  nejz  p'ace.  mer*  ii:Terie«ice  would 
--±oe  TO  a-.^Xp-nT  f:r  Sij^n-r  .■:  th-e  :::^':a::>:s  of  :-*iinct  meDtioned. 
GiTt!:  thai  the  Eiilr  srih  ■:■:  :*ir  itAz-b*^:!-;^  kzioirs  ihai  he  is  goinir  to 
'irvrlip  ar.  er.:r=.:^  pair  o:  brms.  if  r.r  hare  inteliicence  of  coarse 
L-r  -^ixL.  rr^'vii--  i^a::.^:  :J:e  evil  iiT.  B-:  how  i«  he  :o  know  it  r  Is 
:he  male  tmh  al*o  &c::-nz  :he  rr^.-rhets  r  Lanarvk  sav?  :  "  Instizict 
:•   a    habit  which   ha«  c-f-M=:e   hereiitarv."      This  answer   is  more 

m 

^zLOT^.us  :h-in  sar^'acTorr.     I:  %  t- hi! •:«?*: t her  :f  thi?  5i;-Loi:»l  asked  me 

■  •  a 

how  the  wr^lth  of  the  RothschiiL?  was  nia-ie.  ard  I  replied  that  the 
i>Teaei:t  rvtresentarlve!?  »::  the  ii:b'.e  hoisc  r«*ir€d  it  £zx>in  their 
re5t-st:-t:Te  fathers,  he  w::;Ii  t.r/ci'rlT'  r^r-.v.  •*  Verr  pood !  but  how 
ii'i  their  resr-r«.^ve  father*  ^.ziLt^  ot  it  r  I^jti't  roa  see  voa  are  only 
putting  the  iiScTiIfj  ^-^k.  a  step  r  I  want  to  know  h<yw  the  monej 
wa*  made."'  In  similar  ?-:'rt  I  t^U  him  now  that  he  is  oalr  patting 
the  qnestioc  back  a  ^tep.  How  dii  the  anc^^tors  of  these  insectA 
suTQiire  thi*  habit  which  thev  transmit  a*  an  inheritance  r  Xo  answer 
from  Lamarck. 

Accoriin^r  to  others,  insrlnct  is  the  re>j.lt  of  past  intelligence. 
This  view  assnmes  that  the  a.:ti':ns  n-w  p-erformcii  in«tinctivelj  hy 
the  lower  animals  were  on.-e  r-er:crmcd  inte.liijently  by  their 
ancestor?.  All  the  ob-ec:i::::LS  whioh  were  ar-^rt^i  akT^irist  the  theorv  of 
M-ntaiaTie  arrlv  with  e::nal  force  a^ir^n^t  this  view.  Farthermore, 
it  i-j  ":i>eL  to  an  objection  fr«?m  which  ti.e  vi-rw  of  Montafeme  is  free. 
I  ct»n  ojnceivr  an  in-iividcal  doic;?  mechiinioallv  what  h-?  has  done 
r-rfore  ci:'n*ci  >:is>  and  with  irtelMirenvTe.  bnt  I  want  proof  before  I 
c<n  a«>?et't  thr  transmission  of  this  mcchanioal  habit  to  his  descendants. 
3[  reover.  if  the  an'>rstor  has  transmittei  his  habit  .7  r'yrty?ri  he  has 
transmittei  his  intellizenoe.  And  ye:,  in  point  of  fact,  the  lower 
arJmal*  ^^how  absence  of  inie'liirence  in  a'.l  bnt  t'ue  actions  which 
they  do  iLstinctively.  **  Compl-rte  Lvllapse  of  intrlliefnce  theory." 
we  cneht  to  call  this  view.  I  will  mention  one  more  view,  which  may 
be  oalleti.  I  think,  "  the  m^iltiplication  of  hypi>theses"  theory.  This 
the<' ry  supposes  <  to  make  it  concrete  with  an  instance)  that  an 
ancestral  wasp  acciienially  stnn^  d  fferei-t  insiH^ts — firras&hoppers, 
caterpiilarsw  spiders — in  the  di5erent  si»t>  where  their  nervous 
eanziia  respectively  lie ;  that  by  some  nnacct-»:intable  bat  constant 
repetition  of  this  forfoitous  bat  happy  hit.  a  habit  was  formed  by  the 
individnal  ancestor :  that  she  foresaw  the  wan:>  of  her  s?rabs.  and  bv 
exercise  of  this  habit  provided  against  rhem :  that  this  individual 
pecoliarity.  which  did  not,  like  a  c^n^enital  onjan.  modify  the  strac- 
fcare  and  c»>nstinit:on  of  the  creaTure.  bat  was  only  an  acquired  and 
iBperficial  way  of  movement,  was  trausmi:ted  by  the  ancestral  sphex 
to  its  posterity  :  that  its  line  thus  became  immortalized,  that  the  pos- 
tcritj  of  all  other  spheres  tLan  the  htr:ine  jnst  mentioned   have  gone 
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away,  like  Hans  Breitmann's  party,  to  the  "  Ewigkeifc  "  !  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Alice  was  only  half  in  Wonderland  when  this 
theory  was  not  presented  to  her.  And  how  AJice  would  stare  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  account  for  the  instincts  of  nenter  insects 
consistently  with  this  theory  !  And  how  I  should  stare,  too  !  What 
shifts  we  are  reduced  to  if  we  would  account  for  intelligent  action  in 
unintelligent  creatures  without  taking  into  account  that  all-control  ling 
and  directing  mind  whose  existence  is  preached  by  the  meanest; 
atom !  I  must  conclude  abruptly,  as  my  paper  has,  perhaps,  already 
gone  beyond  due  b'mits.  On  all  sides  we  see  in  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  the  operations  of  a  reason  and  logic  which  are  not  inferior 
to  man's  reasonings  and  logic — superior,  rather,  and  correcting  them. 
If  nature  were  intelligent  without  hesitation  we  should  ascribe  these 
adaptations  to  the  intelligence  of  nature.  But  we  are  as  certain  that 
nature  is  not  intelligent  as  we  are  certain  that  her  works  indicate 
intelligence.  We  must  then  seek  this  intelligence,  not  in  nature,  but 
elsewhere.  And  where  shall  we  seek  it  but  in  Him  of  whom  the 
Scripture,  anticipating  the  discoveries  of  science,  says  that  He  has 
'*  disposed  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and  measure "  ?  Not  the 
work  of  a  '*  lapsed  intelligence  " — these !  but  of  an  Intelligence  which 
is  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 


II. — By  S.  Alrxandeb,  Viee*Pre8ident, 

Whkn  Dr.  Gildea  humorously  says  that  he  finds  himself  on  the  right 
side  in  this  matter  he  is,  I  suppose,  representing  in  simpler  words  the 
fact  that  he  is  on  the  orthodox  side.  Orthodoxy  means  thinking  rightly. 
Bat  although  he  may  have  on  his  side  the  majority  of  persons,  I  do 
not  think  that  he  has  with  him  the  preponderance  of  evidence. 

The  subject  appeals  to  so  many  minds,  and  has  produced  so  exten- 
sive a  literature,  that  controversy  upon  it  is  almost  interminable.  To 
take  up  each  point  in  Dr.  Gi Idea's  paper  and  controvert  it  by  hostile 
criticism,  besides  being  uncongenial  to  myself,  would  not  be  the  most 
profitable  way  of  conducting  the  discussion.  I  shall  try  therefore  to 
state  first  the  positive  view  which  I  take  of  the  question,  and  when  I 
have  made  clear  the  conclusions  which  the  facts  appear  to  me  to 
warrant,  to  notice  afterwards  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper. 

I  will  concede  at  once  that  the  idea  of  design,  of  a  designing 
intelligence,  is  at  first  sight  the  easiest  solution  of  the  problem  and 
has  Aprimdfacie  plausibility.  But  in  deciphering  the  manuscript  of 
Nature  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  have  reason  to  recognise  the  truth  of 
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a  canon  lai'l  down  \tj  the  critics  of  haman  mannacripts. — the  role  of 
preferring  the  more  difficalt  reading. 

What  is  it  that  is  in  qnestion?  and  what  is  admitted?  If  we  take 
the  whole  of  Xatare  as  it  is  revealed  to  as,  hejond  donht  we  can  dis 
cover  in  it  the  existence  of  ends,  and  a  principle  can  he  traced  in  it 
which  we  maj  call  hj  analogy  design.  The  principle  maj  be  traoed  in 
two  ways.  Whatever  exceptions  may  have  to  be  made,  the  permanent 
forms  of  life  taken  separately  are  adapted,  and  exquisitely  adapted,  to 
certain  ends.  Even  structures  like  the  human  eye,  which  taken  by 
themselves  seem  to  be  the  clumsy  work  of  one  of  Nature's  jonrney- 
men,  are  admitted  to  be  admirable  instraments  in  the  oonditdops 
under  which  they  are  to  work.  I  put  aside  also  the  presence  of 
apparently  URcless  structures.  Whether  they  are  really  useless,  or 
only  appear  so  to  our  present  limited  knowledge  is  a  question  much 
debated  amongst  biologists.  But  to  assume  that  they  are  all  useful,  as 
every  advance  in  knowledge  seems  to  indicate,  is  to  strengthen  the 
argument  from  design.  And  the  principle  of  design  may  be  traced  in 
a  second  way.  Not  only  are  individual  forms  of  life  adapted  to  their 
onds,  but  there  is  a  hierarchy  amongst  the  different  orders  of  exist- 
ence and  the  lower  serve  the  purposes  of  the  higher  and  all  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  highest,  man.  And  I  fancy  that  it  is  this  *'  hierarchy 
of  ministrations  "  which  impresses  the  minds  of  men  far  more  than 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  individual  forms. 

These  facts  are  undoubted.  What  is  in  question  is  not  these  facts 
but  the  inference  from  them.  The  inference  drawn  by  the  so-called 
ai'gument  from  design  is  that  they  imply  an  intelligence  which  has 
designed  these  single  adaptations  and  this  ascending  order  of  service. 
This  inference  I  dispute,  both  as  going  further  than  the  data  warrant, 
and  as  conflicting  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  data.  1  shall  try  to 
shew  that  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  design  is  an  unnecessary 
assumption.  If  a  man  wished  to  construct  such  a  world  of  forms  as 
we  find  in  Nature  he  could,  it  is  true,  do  so  only  in  virtue  of  a  pre- 
conceived plan  or  design.  But  we  are  dealing  not  with  men  but  with 
Nature  as  a  whole.  The  appearance  of  design  in  Nature  is  so  tar 
from  being  a  proof  of  an  original  intelligent  design  that  it  is  itself 
the  result  of  a  process  which  is  not  design.  That  process  ia  the 
process  we  know  as  natural  selection.  If  it  be  asserted  that  there  is 
still  something  hypothetical  in  this  process  (a  point  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later),  there  is  at  least  no  larger  element  of  hypothesis  in  it  than 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  an  Intelligent  Designer,  for  in  that  theory 
we  have  to  suppose,  and  not  in  virtue  of  our  reason  but  of  our  faith 
and  our  wishes,  that  the  waste  and  destruction  in  which  the  world 
aboundrt  serves  some  purpose,  a  purpose  which  we,  at  any  rate  are 
unable  to  verify. 
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1.  That  the  process  of  natural  selection  itself  produces  the  exqui- 
site adaptations  of  life  in  its  individual  forms  to  the  conditions  of 
their  existence,  is  plain  enough.  The  verj  meaning  of  the  process  is 
tliat  those  structures  which  are  not  so  adapted  do  not  survive.  Let 
it,  however,  always  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  extinction  of  rivals 
which  constitutes  the  inherent  teleology  of  organic  forms.  A  structure 
is  adapted  not  because  it  excludes  its  rivals,  but  because  it  is  a 
structure  of  a  certain  kind,  or  has  certain  properties.  Many  varieties 
are  produced  (it  is  now  asserted,  in  consequence  of  the  pairing  of 
different  individuals  and  of  that  alone) ;  one  of  these  varieties  has 
certain  properties  which  give  it  the  victory  over  its  competitors. 
Only  that  variety  is  left  in  existence  which  can  live  under  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is  exposed;  it  therefore  exhibits  the  wonderful 
adaptation  which  we  find  and  admire.  Its  adaptation  and  its 
existence  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  animal  is  adapted 
in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  in  itself;  it  exists,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
considered  in  relation  to  the  animals  which  have  been  defeated  in 
their  attempt  to  exist.  And  that  it  is  adapted  to  its  end  is  not 
something — at  least  the  facts  do  not  teach  us  that  this  is  something 
— which  preceded  the  trial  of  its  powers  against  those  of  other  forms ; 
but  is  something  which  is  discovered  in  consequence  of  its  success, 
and  is  read  into  the  successful  form  by  the  contemplating  mind.  There 
is  no  a  priori  idea  of  what  is  adapted  to  the  conditions;  but  by  seeing 
what  forms  succeed  under  the  conditions,  we  discern  what  structure 
adaptation  requires.  The  idea  of  an  intelligence  which  designed 
these  exquisite  forms  reverses,  therefore,  the  order  of  the  history, 
which  first  of  all  prc»duced  them  and  next  teaches  us  to  attribute  to 
them  the  attainment  of  ends. 

2.  The  other  problem  is  a  more  difficult  one.  The  whole  order  of 
nature  (including  inanimate  nature)  is  an  order  of  ministration  and 
of  use,  culminating  in  the  service  of  man.  Is  not  this  a  proof  of  a 
designing  Intelligence  and  moreover  of  a  design  which  intended  the 
welfare  of  mankind  and  more  especially  the  prevalence  of  goodness  ? 
The  answer  is  again  a  negative,  and  again  the  natural  order  of  facts 
is  inverted  by  the  interpretation  of  them.  The  ministration  of  forms 
exists,  but  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  design ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  process  which  produces  the  forms.  The 
lower  forms  are  not  intended  to  serve  the  higher,  but  only  those 
higher  forms  are  able  to  exist  which  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  lower, 
to  use  their  service.  Suppose  a  new  higher  species  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, with  varieties  At,  At,  As,  .  .  .  and  take  for  simplicity  the  single 
instance  of  the  higher  consuming  the  lower  for  their  food.  The 
variety  A^,  which  can  catch  and  can  enjoy  the  beeves  or  sheep,  or  say 
the  insects,  which  it  finds,  lives  and  produces  offspring,  the  varieties 
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As,  A3,  .  .  .  which  cannot  catch  or  cannot  enjoy  or  cannot  compete 
with  A|,  in  the  effort  to  find  all  they  need,  perish  for  want  of  food. 
The  result  is  that  only  A|  exists,  and  the  lower  forms  seem  to  have 
been  created  to  supply  its  needs.  Whereas  it  was  only  because  Aj, 
was  able  to  make  use  of  them  that  it  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
field — to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  men  the  idea  that  the  lower  existence 
was  designed  in  order  that  itself  might  live.  I  may  seem  here  to 
have  brought  myself  within  the  scope  of  the  censure  of  a  great 
philosopher.  In  his  Metaphy»ic  Lotze  writes  as  follows  (Bk.  II., 
oh.  viii.,  §229,  p.  399,  Eng.  Trans,  ed.  i.):  "  I  know  full  well  that 
as  a  thesis  it  may  be  maintained  that  any  result,  which  presnpposcfs 
mechanical  agency  presupposes  nothing  more  than  this.  Nor 
is  this  new.  Long  ago  Luci'etius  declared  that  animals  were 
not  provided  with  knees  in  order  to  walk,  but  that  it  was  because 
the  blind  course  of  things  had  formed  knees  that  they  were  able 
to  walk.  It  is  easy  to  say  this  and  it  may  be  that  it  sounds 
particularly  well  when  expressed  in  Latin  vevse;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  it;  there  is  no  more  tedioufr  product  of  narrow 
caprice  than  such  philosophy  of  the  schools."  I  should  feel  very 
nervous  about  a  proposition,  if  it  could  fairly  be  held  liable  to  so 
contemptuous  a  treatment  from  a  thinker  like  Lotze.  But  the  case 
is  widely  different.  Even  if  Lucretius'  question  is  not  an  idle  one» 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  took  the  wrong  view,  in  subordinating 
function  to  structure.  But  here  at  any  rate  there  is  no  qnestioni 
as  there,  of  two  things  which  are  really  one  and  the  same,  but  of  the 
actual  order  of  genesis  of  separate  individual  forms. 

For  simplicity's  sake  I  have  taken  above  those  cases  in  which 
the  lower  ministers  to  the  higher  form  and  have  shewn  that  the 
appearance  ol  design  is  the  result  of  a  process  which  is  not  design. 
But  exactly  the  same  explanation  applies  to  the  other  cases  of  appar- 
ently  designed  and  intended  service,  where  the  higher  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  lower  as  in  parasitism,  or  to  those  more 
interesting  and  complex  cases  of  what  is  called  symbtosisj  where 
two  organic  forms  appear  each  ta  serve  the  other.  This  is  found 
in  s^ime  cases  of  parasitism,  as  where  an  anemone  lives  in  each 
claw  of  a  hermit-crab,  which  it  helps  hold  its  prey  and  protects 
against  the  octopus,  while  deriving  nutriment  from  it.  JBnt  the 
most  striking  cases  of  proper  symbiosis  are  the  union  of  men  and 
domestic  animals  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  lower  down  several 
instances  where  one  organism  actually  lives  within  another  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  In  certain  ^*  vegetating '^  animals  there  are 
vegetable  organisms,  algae,  coloured  with  chlorophyll,  whioh  live 
within  the  blood,  feeding  on  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogenous 
waste  contained   in  the  animal's   blood,  and   themselves  supplying 
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the  animal  with  oxygen  and  starch  and  providing  it  with  food 
when  they  are  dead.*  In  these  cases  there  is  a  most  striking  appear- 
ance of  design,  but  it  is  explained  in  like  manner  by  the  action  of 
selection  through  usefulness,  only  that  the  process  is  a  double  or 
reciprocal  one  which  takes  place  on  both  sides.  The  alga  which 
lives  within  the  animal  matter  of  the  hydra  has  an  advantage  over 
other  algae;  the  hydra  in  its  turn,  which  finds  its  air  and  food 
within  its  own  house,  is  able  to  compete  with  advantage  in  the 
struggle  with  its  congeners.  Man  selects  his  domestic  animals, 
which  therefore  seem  designed  for  him  ;  the  domestic  animals  select 
man,  and  convert  his  habits  from  those  of  a  hunter  into  those  of  the 
settled  pastoral  community. 

The  admirable  arrangements  of  nature  are  thus  the  product  of 
the  process  of  selection  itself.  What  inference  can  we  draw  from 
this  result  as  to  the  value  of  the  idea  of  a  creative  Design  ?  The 
data  wai*rant  the  following  inference.  The  course  of  evolution 
results  in  the  beings  called  men,  who  are  conscious  of  their  aims, 
who  deliberately  adopt  means  to  ends,  who  lay  plans  and  make 
designs.  Looking  back  on  what  they  find  in  nature  they  find  no 
expi-ession  so  natural  as  to  say  that  the  organic  forms  (and  perhaps 
the  inorganic)  exhibit  design,  that  the  whole  world  is  built  upon 
a  plan  or  order,  is  a  manifestation  of  design.  Such  expressions  are 
natnral  and  necessary  so  long  as  we  use  language  at  all.  I  for  one 
do  not  propose  to  banish  the  expnession  that  the  sun  moves  round 
the  earth  from  east  to  west.  I  only  maintain  that  the  expression 
taken  literally  does  not  correspond  to  the  .truth.  And  I  do  not 
therefore  quarrel  with  those  who  speak  of  nature  as  forming  what 
we  men  should  call  a  plan  or  design,  but  only  with  the  inference 
that  there  is  an  Intelligence  which  designs  the  whole.  Design  exists 
truly  only  in  one  part  of  nature,  in  the  region  of  human  action. 
The  facts  warrant  this  ;  they  warrant  no  moi*e.  On  the  contrary ,  they 
d)i*ectly  conflict  with  the  notion  of  a  designing  intelligence.  For 
they  shew  that  the  fair  order  of  nature  is  only  acquired  by  a  whole- 
sale waste  and  sacrifice.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  reply  that  this 
destruction  may  serve  a  purpose.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  lives 
that  are  consumed  by  others,  nor  of  the  death  that  subserves  the 
life  of  a  species,  but  of  the  death  that  accompanies  the  struggle 
which  determines  the  permanent  order,  of  the  mal- adjustments 
which  perish  in  conflict  with  the  adjustments.  Now  a  man's  designs 
do  often  turn  out  to  be  failures,  but  he  does  not  intend  them  to  be 
failui*es ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  always  with  a  further  design,  to  convince 
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others  of  some  error.  But  docs  God  create  large-winged  insects  on 
islands  in  order  that,  seeing  them  caught  up  bj  the  winds  and  borne 
out  to  sea  where  the}'  perish,  the  small-winged  insects  may  profit  bj 
the  lesson,  when  He  has  not  given  them  intelligence  to  profit  bj 
it  ?  And  if  we  put  aside  this  impossible  evasion,  what  wonld  be 
said  of  a  workman  who  deliberately  made  useless  designs  ?  Bat  this 
is  what  we  must  assume  of  the  designing  Intelligence,  that  He 
created  failures  in  order  that  they  might  fail.  If  there  were  nothini; 
in  the  world  but  successful  forms  of  life,  this  objection  would  vanish. 
And  it  is  by  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  incidents  of  the  straggle  and 
I'egarding  only  its  products  that  men  conceal  from  themselves  the 
difficulties  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  designing  Intelligence. 

If  anyone  is  inclined,  as  Dr.  Gildea  seems  to  be,  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  failures,  of  organic  forms  which  are  exting^aished 
by  the  victory  of  others,  let  him  turn  to  the  facts  which  are  cited  in 
works  of  biology — are  they  not  written  in  the  Origin  of  Species  ? — 
or  let  him  look  nearer  home  at  what  corresponds  in  human  affairs  to 
the  aimless  destruction  of  life  in  the  lower  world — at  the  bad  actions, 
false  thoughts,  and  ugly  imaginations  which  perish  in  the  conflict 
with  goodness  and  truth  and  beauty.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  misapprehension  that  in  regarding  failnrce 
as  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  design,  I  include  those  good  and  noble 
lives  of  men  which  are  called  and  often  seem  really  to  be  failures, 
because  the  power  is  less  chan  the  aspiration.  Good  service  rendered 
by  men  is  not  identical  with — it  may  exist  without — ^the  conspicnooB 
success  which  brings  place  and  power  or  admiration.  Many  drops  of 
water  are  needed  to  fill  the  ocean,  but  only  the  few  which  lie  npon 
the  surface  can  sparkle  and  rejoice  iu  the  light  of  the  son. 

The  existence  of    failures  and  their  accompanying  incidents  of 
ruthless  destruction  and  misery,  has  always  opposed  a  difficulty  to  the 
idea  of  an  Intelligent  Design,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  when 
this  highest  intelligence  is  coupled,  as  it  must  be,  with  the  idea  of 
beneficence.    Men  have  rebelled  against  the  notion  that  such  an  intelH- 
gence  should  have  deliberately  created  suffering  and  cruelty,  and  set 
pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  unwary      They  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  easy  solution,  that  the  havoc  of  the  elements  and  the  suffering 
that  attends  transgression  have  been  designed  as  a  punishment  or 
beneficent  institution,  but  have  held  God  responsible  for  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good. 

What !     Be  tliie  juice  the  growth  of  God,  who  dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  snare  ? 

A  blewiiig,  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not? 
And  if  a  curse,  why  then  who  sot  it  there  ? 

And  they  have  been  justified  in  their  rebellion  both  by  sentiment 


and  theory.     For  how  is  it  posBible  to  attribnto  to  a  beneGcent  Ileity 

the  taking  of  means,  which,  if  iiBfd  by  one  of  ourselves,  we  shnnlrl 
brand  with  the  deepeat  atigma  of  iiifitmj  ?  And  in  tlie  next  jilate,  to 
regard  thn  failures  and  the  min  as  part  of  a  sihcme  of  beneficence  is 
onee  more  to  invert  the  order  of  the  fHrts.  The  earthquake  and  the 
destroyinf;  lightning  can  bear  the  aepect  (if  beneficence  only  io  so  far 
aa  man  oblit«ratrs  the  traces  of  their  niali>raan(;y. 

The  view  which  haa  been  expounded  here  is  not  open  to  the 
objection,  always  a  telling  one,  that  eliminate  design  as  ranch  a§ 
we  may,  we  sncceed  only  apparently,  and  do  bnt  push  it  fnrther 
back  into  the  beginning  of  things.  For  the  whole  of  the  present, 
NO  RDch  objectorB  argue,  must  be  contained  in  the  past.  There 
must  have  been  an  original  coUocntion  of  matter  from  which 
the  process  of  nataral  selection  itself  resulted,  and  this  matter 
and  its  collocations  we  innst  regard  as  manifesting  an  Intelli- 
gent Design.  Now  if  this  reasoniufr  ja  intended  to  imply  that  the 
history  of  the  world  exists  in  its  beginning,  as  the  plant  is  contained 
in  its  genn,  this  is  a  moat  mialesding  analogy.  The  oak  is  nut  con- 
tained in  the  acorn.  The  aeom  grows  into  an  oak  only  when  it  falls 
into  the  ground  and  can  draw  nutriment  thence.  If,  however,  it 
only  means  that  whatever  the  early  world  may  have  been,  the  disposi- 
tion of  forc«8  was  such  that  the  acorn  must  fall  into  the  earth,  and 
SocratcB  mast  marry  a  Bcolding  wife,  this  is  strictly  tme,  bnt  it  does 
nut  imply  design,  It  implies  at  most  cauNation.  What  the  early 
world  was  t  do  not  know,  or  hovr  it  came  into  existence ;  1  do  not 
know  even  if  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  tbe  question ;  bnt  whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  this  subject,  the  Ibtelligence  which  designed  this 
original  collocation  designed  therefore  not  only  the  adaptiition  ami 
successes  which  resulted  from  it,  but  also  the  failures  and  hideons  rnin 
and  wreck  which  accompanied  the  {irocesa.  The  wonderful  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends  which  seems  to  support  the  idea  of  Intelligence 
convicts  this  Intelligence  at  the  same  time  of  heartless  incompetence. 

I  have  expressed  so  strongly  my  opposition  to  the  idea,  that  it 
must  be  added  that  these  considerations,  fatal  as  they  are  to  the  idea 
of  Design,  do  nut  imply  tbe  untmtb  <jf  Theism,  but  only  of  one  kind 
of  Theism.  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  any  clear  view  of  this  ulti- 
mate question.  I  could  only  say  that  in  accordance  with  the  theory  I 
have  sketched  I  should  think  of  God  as  growing  along  with  the 
growth  of  tbe  world,  and  only  becoming  intelligent  and  capable  of 
design  with  the  emergence  of  humanity.  There  is  an  old  Greek  idea 
of  a  power  called  Moira,  or  Fate,  which  rnles  over  everything,  to  which 
tbe  Goda  themselves  are  subject.  And  I  do  not  know  but  that  we 
are  taught  by  the  facts  to  accept  a  view  resembling  this,  and  to  regai  d 
God  ae  participating  in  the  process  in  which  all  things  are  involved. 
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Bat  to  pnrsne  such  specalations  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  dip- 
cusaion.  I  would  only  add  a  protest  against  obscuring  the  issae  bj 
notiouH  which  are  anexplaincd.  Tell  me  what  yon  mean  by  Grod,  a 
man  might  say,  and  I  will  then  consider  whether  the  world  can  be 
said  to  be  his  intelligent  design.  Now  the  idea  of  a  God,  a  Carpen- 
ter-God, who  fashions  the  world  into  the  world  we  know,  "with  the 
history  we  know,  is  an  iutclligible  idea.  The  objections  to  the  idt-a 
of  sach  a  God  do  not  concern,  I  think,  the  question  of  his  intelligence, 
but  of  his  omnipotence.  Being  as  he  is  in  presence  of  material 
which  exists  besides  Himself,  He  is  not  self-contained.  This  idea  is, 
liowever,  at  least  intelligible.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
idea  of  an  immanent  intelligence  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  evade 
the  difficulties  of  a  personal  creator  distinct  from  the  world,  and  to 
reconcile  Theism  with  evolution.  Either  the  immanent  intelligence 
is  nothing  but  a  comprehensive  name  representing  the  fact  that  all 
the  forces  of  the  world  result  in  the  production  of  the  order  we  see 
and  know  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  order  is  mingled  with  difiorder ; 
and  if  so,  what  right  have  we  to  call  it  intelligence,  or  beneficence,  or 
attribute  to  it  a  personality  ?  If  the  phrase  means  more  than  this,  it 
is  perilously  near  to  a  catchword  used  to  darken  knowledge.  At  any 
i*ate  if  this  intelligence  is  immanent,  it  is  immanent  in  the  failures 
as  w^ell  as  in  the  successes,  and  the  God  who  is  identified  with  this 
immanent  intelligence  appears  as  the  union  of  the  most  contradictorr 
attributes — at  once  the  most  exquisite  of  craftsmen,  and  the  most 
blundering  of  bunglers,  at  once  the  object  of  worship  and  the  object 
of  execration,  at  once  a  merciful  and  long-suffering  ruler,  and  the 
most  bloodthirsty  and  reckless  of  tyrants. 


I  should  be  glad  to  stop  here,  having  said  everything  of  a  positive 
and  constructive  character  that  I  had  to  say.  The  difficulties  raised 
by  Dr.  Gildea's  paper  which  I  have  not  indirectly  answered  concern 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  itself,  and  if  I  were  sure  that  Mr. 
Romanes,  who  I  believe  will  come  after  me,  would  naturally  take  ap 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  it  to  him  and  not 
meddle  with  a  subject  on  which  I  have  no  claim  to  speak.  At  most, 
I  can  be  only  very  brief.  I  have  all  through  assumed  natural  selec- 
tion to  be  a  true  account  of  the  historical  process  of  the  world.  I 
have  done  so  (to  make  a  personal  statement)  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  used  as  a  working  hypothesis  by  all  biologi- 
cal inquirers,  and  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it  myself,  the  evi- 
dence for  it  seems  overwhelming,  and  the  theoretical  objections 
against  it  seem  to  me  to  rest  upon  misunderstandings;  but,  secondly, 
because  in  the  subjects  with  which  1  am  myself  acquainted,  I  hare 
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convinced  myself  that  the  law  operates  ander  the  different  conditions 
analogously  to  that  mode  of  its  operation  which  is  described  by  biolo- 
gists. So  far  as  the  present  discnssion  is  concerned,  the  burning 
question  of  to-day,  whether  natural  selection  is  the  only  cause  opera- 
tive, is  indifferent ;  except  so  far  as  a  divine  intelligence  is  supposed 
also  to  be  involved,  and  this  is  the  subject  in  dispute  and  has  been 
discussed.  With  this  preliminary  I  may  shortly  touch  upon  Dr. 
Gildea's  objections. 

1.  The  argument  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  breaks  the 
law  of  heredity  in  order  to  get  variation  and  breaks  the  law  of  varia- 
tion in  order  to  get  heredity. — This  argument  which  Dr.  GKldea  uses 
after  Dr.  Martineau  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so  with  politeness, 
too  wonderful  to  be  good.  It  is  in  reality  quite  without  foundation. 
What  the  law  of  heredity  does  is  to  determine  the  direction  of  varia- 
tion or  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  variation  is  possible.  A 
man's  brothers  and  sisters  may  all  inherit  the  qualities  of  his  parents 
and  yet  may  all  vary  one  from  the  other.  If  one  of  them  has  a  very 
marked  quality,  his  children  will  probably  have  this  quality  very 
marked  in  comparison  with  other  families,  but  variations  will  be 
possible  amongst  themselves.  The  main  lines  obey  the  law  of 
heredity,  the  choice  of  the  main  lines  is  made  from  the  different 
variations. 

2.  If  natural  selection  is  true,  everything  is  the  result  of  chance. — 
On  the  contrary  nothing  is  the  result  of  chance,  and  has  never  been 
supposed  to  be.  We  call  a  particular  variation  accidental  only 
because,  for  all  we  know,  it  might  have  been  any  one  of  a  number  of 
others.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  existence  of  that  variation  is  due 
to  definite  causes. 

3.  The  argument  from  instincts. — This  is  the  most  pictorial  and 
effective  of  all  the  arguments  for  design.  But  as  to  the  bulk  of 
instincts,  they  are  claimed  as  deriving  their  origin  from  the  law  of 
selection  either  with  or  without  the  accessory  law  of  habit.  I  must 
refer  again  to  Darwin  himself.  No  doubt  some  cases  are  most  perplex- 
ing, and  in  particular  the  Sphex  which  stings  its  caterpillars  in  their 
proper  ganglia.  I  do  not  suppose  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  we 
shall  have  done  with  the  Sphex.  Now  Dr.  Oildea  concludes  to 
a  divine  intelligence,  because  the  Sphex  is  so  stupid,  and  he  will  not 
hear  of  its  instinct  being  a  case  of  lapsed  intelligence.  But  if 
the  Sphex  is  only  stupid,  like  bees  and  ants,  then  if  the  instincts 
of  bees  and  neuter  ants  (see  Darwin)  can  be  explained  by  selection, 
there  is  good  hope  that  the  Sphex  may  be  explained  in  due  time. 
There  would  be  a  real  difficulty  if  Dr.  Gildea  held  Mr.  Romanes' 
view  of  lapsed  intelligence.  Foi  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  one 
item  added  to  those  facts  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  shew  that  all 

V. 
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appai*ently  mechanical  actions  in  animals  are  originally  intelligent 
And  this  theory  of  fallen  angels  would  be  much  closer  to  the  theory 
of  divine  intelligence.*  I  do  not  know  what  use  Mr.  Romanes  intends 
to  make  of  his  belief  in  the  lapsed  intelligence  of  the  Sphez,  or 
the  ants  which  he  found  undermining  a  railroad.  I  am  very  far  from 
being  convinced  that  he  is  right,  but  at  any  rate  this  is  not  the 
(juestion  before  me. 

As  I  am  about  criticising  Dr.  Gildea,  I  will  add  a  i*cniark  sn/^^gested 
by  his  paper:  that  he  seemed  to  be  willing  to  prove  an  intelligent 
design  on  any  term^,  and  that  he  treated  the  evolutionists  craelly  in 
using  them  as  evidence  for  intelligence  while  he  rejected  their  priu* 
ciplos.  And  when  he  put  forward  his  ai'gument  to  pi'ove  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  Unknowable  was  really  a  peraonal  God,  becanse  Mr. 
Spencer  incautiously  said  that  *'  man  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  an 
infinite  eternal  energy,"  I  suppose  that  Dr.  Gildea  felt  so  snre  of  his 
position  that  he  thought  he  might  by  way  of  a  joke  send  a  man  out 
in  front  of  the  lines  without  any  fear.  But  I  am  bound  to  nee  my 
sharpshooters  as  well  as  my  regular  men,  and  I  will  not  let  him  off. 
So  1  will  ask  Dr.  Gildea  a  question.  I  am  sitting  in  presence  of 
many  hundreds  of  books ;  are  they  all  persons  ?  And  I  venture 
to  think  that  Dr.  Gildea  is  at  this  moment  in  pi-esence  of  a  diflScult}*. 
Does  he  think,  except  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  that  that  difficaltj  is 
a  person  ? 


III.~-By  Prof.  G.  J.  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Bkfobe  proceeding  to  consider  the  main  question,  I  should  like  to 
offer  a  few  very  brief  remarks  on  two  points  which  arise  out  of  the 
foregoing  papers,  and  which  I  do  not  think  are  logically  connected 
with  the  main  question. 

Mr.  Gildea  writes  : — "  When  Haeckel  appealed  to  the  existence  of 
rudimentary  organs  as  an  argument  against  teleology,  Mr.  HuzIgj 
answei>ed  him  with  a  dilemma.     *  Either  these  rudiments  are  of  no 


*  I  leare  this  sentence  ns  it  was  originally  written.  But  the  meaning  (m  I 
admitted  in  the  duscussion)  is  far  from  clear.  Plainly,  if  all  iDstincts  warn  uiiia- 
telligont  there  is  more  room  left  for  a  dirine  intelligence  to  account  for  Uuir 
unerring  accuracy.  And  in  this  sense  the  first  view  is  closer  to  the  theoiy  of 
diyine  intelligence.  But  I  meant  tbat  if  we  can  succeed  in  proving  appaientU 
unintelligent  or  even  mechanical  actions  to  be  originally  intelligent^  tlira  thr 
eridence  of  divine  intelligence  will  be  greatly  altered  in  character,  for  then  ths 
universe  will  appear  to  be  intelligent  in  all  it«  part«. 
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nse  to  the  animals,  in  which  case  ....  they  ought  to  have  disap- 
peared ;  or  they  are  of  some  use  to  the  acimals,  in  which  case  they 
are  no  nse  as  arguments  against  teleology.' "  Now,  although  this 
dilemma  has  of  ton  been  quoted  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huxley,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  as  transparent  a  piece  of  sophistry  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  In  order  that  there  should  be  a  dilemma,  there  must  be 
two  horns  ;  but  in  the  present  c&ne  there  is  really  only  one  horn — the 
first  having  no  existence  in  relation  to  the  Darwinian  theory.  The  pro- 
position is  that  if  rudimentary  organs  are  of  no  use  to  their  possessors 
**  they  ought  to  have  disappeared."  But  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  to-  suppose  that  such  organs  are  in  process  of 
disajypearing.  It  would  be  impossible  upon  this  theory  that  such 
organs  should  suddenly  vanish  the  moment  that  they  cease  to  be  of  use. 
Ejchypothesi,  their  disappearance  must  be  gradual,  and  therefore  ought 
to  present  all  the  various  stages  of  degradation  which  in  point  of  fact 
they  do  present.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  to  understand  how 
Mr.  Huxley  can  have  committed  himself  to  so  absurd  a  statement  of  the 
case.  Substitute  for  the  equivocal  term  "  rudimentary  organs,"  the 
more  precise  and  descriptive  term  obsolescent  organs,  and  the  futility 
of  Mr.  Huxley's  "  dilemma  "  becomes  at  once  apparent.  Clearly,  the 
real  answer  to  Haeckel's  argument  from  "  dysteleology  '*  is,  that  obsoles- 
cent organs,  not  having  been  specially  created,  do  not  f ui'nish  evidence 
of  any  abortive  design.  On  the  contrary,  they  fall  within  the  general 
scope  of  natural  causation ;  and  therefore  present  no  other  or  more 
special  relation  to  the  question  of  design  in  Nature  than  is  presented 
by  any  of  the  other  facts  in  the  universe. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  allude  occurs  in  Mr. 
Alexander's  paper.  Speaking  of  the  theory  of  instinct  as  "  lapsed 
intelligence  "  or  '*  hereditary  habit,"  he  says,  **  This  theory  of  fallen 
angels  would  be  much  closer  to  the  theory  of  divine  intelligence  [than 
that  which  attributes  the  origin  of  all  instincts  to  natural  selection]. 
I  do  not  know  what  use  Mr.  Romanes  intends  to  make  of  his  belief 
in  the  lapsed  intelligence  of  the  Sphex,  and  the  ants  which  under- 
mine a  railroad."^  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  intelligence  of  the  ants 
which  undermine  a  railroad  is  not  lapsed.  In  other  words,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  sufficiently  shewn,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  instinctive,  but 
due  to  a  perceived  and  intended  relation  between  the  means  employed 
and  the  ends  attained.  In  the  second  place,  as  regards  the  theory 
that  many  (though  by  no  means  all)  instincts  are  the  psychological 
vestiges  or  obsolescent  rudiments  of  what  were  once  intelligent  ad- 
justments— a  theory  which  was  held  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  still  appears, 
to  me  the  only  theory  that  can  explain  the  more  complex  phenomena  of' 
instinct — I  fail  to  perceive  that  it  lies  any  nearer  to  the  theory  of  divine 
intelligence  than  does  any  other  theory  of  instinct.     I  do  not  suppose 
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that  Mr.  Alexander  wonld  bold  that  the  phenomena  of  mnndBne  in- 
telligence do  anywhere  constitute  evidence  of  a  pecnliar  kind,  or  ex- 
ceptionally cogent  quality,  in  favour  of  a  supreme  or  divine  intelli- 
gence.  But,  if  not,  why  should  he  object  to  the  theory  of  instinct  is 
lapsed  or  degraded  intelligence  on  the  score  of  its  supposed  teleology  ? 
Is  intelligent  adjustment  any  moi*e  indicative  of  supernatural  design 
when  it  ban  become  by  frequent  repetition  automatic,  than  if  it  had 
throughout  continued  consciously  intentional  ?  Are  wo  to  suppose 
that  the  technical  skill  of  a  Paganini  is  dne  to  a  special  inspiration 
as  soon  as  laborious  practice  has  rendered  his  neuro-mascnlar 
machinery  self-acting  ?  If  not,  I  confess  to  not  understanding  Mr. 
Alexander's  point  of  view,  or  of  being  able  to  surmise  to  what  '*  use  " 
in  the  present  connection  he  can  have  expected  me  to  put  the  theoij 
of  lapsed  intelligence. 

But  passing  on  now  to  the  main  question,  I  may  best  begin  by 
"  crying  ditto  "  to  Mr.  Alexander's  paper,  in  so  far  as  this  ar^gaes  the 
fact  that  the  theory  of  natu]*al  selection  has  reduced  the  phenomena 
of  organic  nature  to  the  same  category  of  strictly  natnral  cansation 
as  that  in  which  all  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  natnre  are  now  by 
general  consent  regarded  as  comprised.  Such,  indeed,  is  no  more 
than  I  have  myself  always  maintained,  and  in  many  published  essayii 
insisted  upon,  as  the  greatest  among  the  many  great  achievements  of 
modern  science. 

But  while  thus  fully  agreeing  with  Mr.  Alexander  that  the  Dar- 
winian revolution  has  subordinated  the  facts  of  organic  nature  to  the 
same  dominion  of  natural  law  as  those  of  inorganic ;  wrhile  main- 
taining with  him  that  the  principle  of  natui*al  selection  is  in  the  full 
and  accurate  sense  of  the  teinii  a  natural  cause ;  and,  therefore,  while 
clearly  seeing  with  him  that  all  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  this  view  are  dne  merely  to  misunderstandings  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory ;  nevertlieless,  I  cannot  go  with  him  to  the  fall  length 
of  the  conclusions  which  fi*om  these  premises  he  proceeds  to  draw. 
And  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  considering  what  appears 
to  me  the  erroneous,  because  unwarranted,  nature  of  these  conclnsions, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  rarely  seen  what  I  regard  as  their  accnrate, 
because  fully  wanunted,  premises  so  clearly  and  so  forcibly  pre- 
sented. 

The  fallacy  into  which  Mr.  Alexander — itt  company  with  an 
innnmerable  host  of  contemporary  writers — has  fallen  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  as  follows.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  w^hen  any 
phenomenon  has  received  a  proximate  explanation  at  the  hands  of 
natural  science,  it  has  thereby  been  proved  no  longer  suaoeptibls 
of    any  more    ultimate   explanation  at   the    hands  of    what    may 
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I  sapematural  theory;  it  is  taken  for  granted  ^ftt'pl^F 
of  physical  cftusation  is  necesearily  exclusive  of  any  hypothec 
of  hyper-phyaica,i  design.  Now,  witbont  »t  present  considering 
the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  in  any  cose,  I  must  first  of  all 
try  t«  make  it  eleur  that  whatevoi'  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis 
may  be,  at  hH  events  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
proof  of  physical  causatioti.  Nay  more,  I  will  undertake  to  show 
that  in  assuming  it  to  be  thus  aSected,  npholders  of  the  so-called 
mechanioal  theory  of  the  aniversc  are  really  begging  the  question  as 
between  Design  and  the  absence  of  Design. 

The  province  of  natural  science  is  restricted,  and  necessarily  re- 
stricted, to  ,an  investigation  of  phenomena  under  the  category  of 
physical  causation.  And  bo  well  has  natural  science  accomplished  hei' 
work,  that  with  amazing  rapidity  daring  the  last  two  centuries  the 
miraculous  has  been  banished  from  stronghold  after  stronghold.  Un- 
derstanding by  the  miracnlous  any  supposed  system  of  causation 
other  than  physical,  we  have  only  to  remember  bow  astrology  has 
given  place  to  astronomy,  animism  to  physics,  exorcism  to  medicine, 
and  BO  on,  in  order  to  perceive  that  the  supplanting  of  special  crea- 
tion by  a  natural  evolotion  is  destined,  sooner  or  later  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  supplanting  of  a  mystical  psychology  by  a  purely  scien- 
tific one.  And,  when  this  consummation  shall  have  been  reached,  the 
mechanical  theory  of  things  will  be  in  full  and  demonstrable  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  range  of  observable  phenomena.  Therefore,  it  is 
coucluded,  the  theory  of  Design  will  have  been  demonstrably  nega- 

Bnt  here  is  just  the  fallacy.  What  will  have  been  demonstrably 
negatived  is  not  the  theory  of  design,  but  only  the  theory  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  design,  if  present,  has  operated.  If  the  qnes- 
tion  in  debate  were  as  between  the  miraculous  and  the  absence  of  the 
miraculous  (in  the  sense  above  defined),  then,  no  doubt,  the 
mechanical  theory  of  the  univei-ae  would  be  triumphant  all  along  the 
line.  Bot  we  mnst  bo  careful  not  to  confuse  this  question  with  the 
totally  separate  question  as  between  Design  and  the  absence  of 
Design.  The  fact  of  Design  in  Nature  (if  it  be  a  fact)  is  obviously 
distinct  from  the  mode  in  which  the  Design  may  have  operated  ;  and 
therefore  the  proved  error  of  any  theory  touching  the  latter  need 
have  no  bearing  at  all  on  any  evidence  that  we  may  have  as  regards 
the  former.  I  say  "  need  have  no  bearing,"  becaase  1  doubt  not  thai 
if  any  proof  could  be  given,  say  of  special  creation  as  distinguished 
from  natural  evolution,  better  evidence  of  Design  would  be  famished 
to  fur  at  the  evidence  mere  deduoible  frcm,  that  particular  class  of  pheno- 
—to  wit,  the  special  adaptations  presented  by  the , creatures  thus 
tddecly  introduced  as  ready-made  mechanisms  in  complete  harmony 
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here  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  some  miracalouB  interventiaii, 
whereby  the  elsewhere  uniform  sway  of  natural  causation  shoald  haw 
been  suspended  in  the  domain  of  organic  life.  The  first  suppoffitun 
no  one  could  maintain,  and  the  second  would  be  scarcely  less  fatoom. 
For  the  suggestion  that  an  otherwise  uniform  method  of  Diviiie 
government  (supposing  such  to  exist)  should  have  been  interrupted 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  what  we  call  "  failures  " — this  snggei- 
tion  could  only  stand  upon  the  supposition  that  what  are  here  called 
failures  really  are  failures,  not  only  in  a  relative  but  in  an  absolute 
sense ;  or  not  only  in  relation  to  the  beings  which  perish,  but  also 
to  the  final  ends  (whatever  these  may  be)  towards  which  the  whole 
system  of  this  causation  is  directed.  Obviously  no-  human  being  can 
be  competent  to  criticise  the  method  in  any  such  absolute  sense; 
and,  therefore,  a  fortiori,  no  argument  against  a  possible  design  can 
bo  raised  on  the  basis  of  such  relative  failures.  But  we  are  entitled 
to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  affirm  that  even  in  a  strictly  relative, 
or  proximate  sense,  no  such  argument  can  be  raised.  For  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  failures  in  question  can  only  be  designated 
failures  at  all,  by  expressly  having  regard  to  them  per  se.  So  soon  as 
we  extend  the  area  of  our  vision,  so  as  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
relations  to  the  system  of  Natui*e  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  even  within 
the  sphere  of  human  observation  they  can  no  longer  be  designated 
failures.  In  other  words,  they  are  failures  only  if  it  be  supposed 
that  their  telos  is  that  of  maintaining  themselves  :  not  that  of  ceasing 
to  do  so,  if  needs  be,  in  order  to  secui^e  the  higher  or  more  general 
telos  of  advancing  their  type.  Yet  this  higher  or  more  general  tdoi 
it  certainly  is  that  all  such  failures  conspire  to  attain — and  this  as  a 
matter  of  observable  fact,  whether  or  not  the  telos  has  been  con- 
sciously designed.  "  The  fair  order  of  nature  is  only  acquired  by  a 
wholesale  waste  and  sacnfice."  Granted.  But  if  the  "wholesale 
waste  and  sacrifice,**  as  antecedent,  leads  to  a  "  fair  order  of  nature  " 
as  its  consequent,  how  can  H  be  said  that  the  wholesale  waste  and 
sacrifice  has  been  a  failure  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  said  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  theix)  has  been  a  waste,  or  has  been  a  sacrifice  ?  Clearly,  such 
things  can  only  be  said  when  our  point  of  view  is  restricted  to 
the  means  (i.e.,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  less  fit) :  not  when 
we  extend  our  view  to  what,  even  within  the  limits  of  human  observa- 
tion, is  unquestionably  the  end  (i.e.,  the  causal  result  in  an  ever 
improving  world  of  types).  A  candidate  who  is  plucked  in  a  Civil 
Service  examination  because  ho  happens  to  be  one  of  the  less  fitted 
to  pass,  is  no  doubt  an  instance  of  failure  so  far  as  his  own  career  is 
concerned ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  system  of 
examination  is  a  failare  in  its  final  end  of  securing  the  best  men  for 
the  Civil  Service.     And  the  fact  that  the  general  outcome  of  all  the 
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individoal  failures  in  Nature  is  that  of  securing  what  Mr.  Alexander 
calls  "  the  fair  order  of  Nature,"  is  assuredly  evidence  that  the  modus 
operandi  has  not  been  a  failure  in  relation  to  what,  if  there  be  any 
Design  in  Nature  at  all,  must  be  regarded  as  the  higher  purpose  of 
such  Design.  Therefore,  cases  of  individual  or  otherwise  relative 
failure  cannot  be  quoted  as  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  of  their 
being  such  Design.  The  fact  that  the  general  system  of  natural 
causation  has  for  its  eventual  result  "  a  fair  order  of  Nature,"  cannot 
of  itself  be  a  fact  inimical  to  the  hypothesis  of  Design  in  Nature, 
even  though  it  be  true  that  such  causation  entails  the  continual 
elimination  of  the  less  efficient  types. 

To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  then,  this  argument  from  failure, 
random  trial,  blind  blundering,  or  in  whatever  other  terminology  the 
argument  may  be  presented,  is  only  valid  as  against  the  theory  of 
what  Mr.  Alexander  alludes  to  as  a  **  Cai'penter-Gt)d  *' — i.e.,  that  if 
there  be  Design  in  Nature  at  all,  it  must  everywhere  be  special 
Design;  so  that  the  evidence  of  it  may  as  well  be  tested  by  any 
given  minute  fragment  of  nature — such  as  one  individual  organism 
or  clasi  of  organisms — as  by  having  regard  to  the  whole  Cosmos. 
The  evidence  of  Design  in  this  sense  I  fully  allow  has  been  totally 
destroyed  by  the  proof  of  natural  selection.  But  such  destruction 
has  only  brought  into  clearer  relief  the  much  larger  question  that 
rises  behind — viz.,  as  before  phrased,  Is  there  anything  about  the 
method  of  natural  causation,  considered  as  a  whole,  that  is  inimical 
to  the  theory  of  Design  in  Nature,  considered  as  a  whole  ?  This  is 
too  large  a  question  for  me  to  deal  with  on  the  present  occasion. 
On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  argued,  as  Baden-Powell  has  argued, 
that  the  more  extensive  and  the  more  uniform  the  method  of  causa- 
tion can  be  proved  to  be,  the  better  is  the  evidence  oF  Design  that  it 
furnishes.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
has  argued,  that  the  method  of  natural  causation  is  itself  the  neces- 
sary or  mechanical  result  of  what  he  calls  the  persistence  of  force — 
that  is,  in  other  words,  of  Being  as  Beincr,  whether  or  not  this  self- 
existent  or  eternal  Being  is  intelligent.  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be 
argued,  that  it  is  the  very  consistency — or  this  very  persistency — of 
the  Divine  method  which  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  its  Divinity, 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that,  even  if  it  be  the  Divine 
method  to  govern  by  a  system  of  general  laws,  instead  of  by  a  system 
of  special  interventions,  seeing  that  the  outcome  must  present  to  us 
the  appearance  of  mechan^'cal  necessity,  we  cannot  be  blamed,  either 
morally  or  intellectually,  if  we  conclude  in  favour  of  this  view.  Yet 
once  more,  it  may  be  argued,  as  it  has  been  argued  by  a  member 
of  this  Society  in  a  recently-published  essay — and  this  an  essay  of 
such  high  ability  that  in  mj  opinion  it  must  be  ranked    among 
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the  very  few  of  the  very  greatest  achievemeuts  in  the  department  of 
litei*atnro  to  which  it  belonprs — it  may,  I  say,  be  ai*gued,  as  it  recently 
has  been  argued  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Aubrey  Moore,*  that  *'tbe 
counterpart  of  the  theoloufical  belief  in  the  unity  and  omnipresence 
of  God  iK  the  scientific  belief  in  the  unity  of  nature  and  tbe  reign  of 
hiw ; "  that  **  the  evolution  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  have 
destroyed  teleolopry  is  found  to  bo  more  satui-atcd  witb  teleology  than 
the  view  which  it  superseded " ;  that  "  it  is  a  great  gain  to  hare 
eliminated  chance,  to  find  science  declaring  that  there  must  be  a 
I'eason  for  evorythinpf,  even  when  we  cannot  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
to  what  the  reason  is  " ;  that  '*  it  seems  as  if  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  mission  of  modern  science  was  to  briuf?  home  to  our  unmeta- 
physical  ways  of  thinkinjr  the  great  truth  of  the  Divine  immanence 
in  creation,  which  is  not  less  essential  to  the  Christian  idea  of  God 
than  to  the  philosophical  view  of  nature.*'  But  on  the  opposite  side 
it  may  be  repi*esenied — as  indeed  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore  himself  expressly 
allows — that  all  these  deductions  are  valid  only  on  the  pre-formed 
supposition,  or  belief,  "that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  the  i-ewarder  of 
such  as  diligently  seek  Him."  Gi*anting,  as  Mr.  Aubi*ey  Moore  insists, 
that  a  precisely  analogous  supposition,  or  belief,  is  required  for  the 
successful  study  of  Nature — viz.,  ''  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  a  rational 
(?  orderly)  whole  which  reason  can  interpret," — still,  "where  the 
(juestion  is  as  to  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  fact  of  Design,  it  con- 
stitutes no  final  answer  to  show  that  all  these  deductions  would 
logically  follow  if  such  an  answer  were  yielded  in  the  affirmative. 
All  that  these  deductions  amount  to  is  an  argument  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  Nature  inimical  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Design  :  beyond  this  they  do  not  yield  any  independent  verification 
of  that  hypothesis.  Innumerable,  indeed,  arc  the  evidences  of  Design 
in  Nature  if  once  a  Designer  be  supposed  ;  but,  apart  from  any  soch 
antecedent  supposition,  we  are  w^ithout  any  mean3  of  ^ug^ng  the 
validity  of  such  evidence  as  is  presented.  And  the  reason  of  this  i& 
that  we  are  without  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  that  lies 
behind,  and  is  itself  tho  cause  of,  the  uniformity  of  Natnre.  In  other 
words,  we  no  not  know,  and  cannot  discover,  what  is  the  nature  of 
natural  cau-sation. 

Nevertheless^  I  think  it  is  a  distinct  gain,  both  to  the  philosophy 
and  the  theology  of  our  age,  that  science  has  reduced  the  g;reat  and 
old-standiug  question  of  Design  in  Natnre  to  this  comparatiTcly 
narrow  issue.  Therefore,  I  have  directed  the  puipose  of  this  paper 
to  showing  that,  in  view  of  the  issue  to  which  science  haa  reduced 
this  qaestion,  it  cannot  be  answered  on  the  lower  plane  of  argament 
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which  Mr.  Alexander  has  chosen.  All  that  has  been  effected  by  oar 
recent  discovery  of  a  particular  case  of  causality  in  the  selection 
priuciple,  is  to  thi'ow  back  the  question  of  Design,  in  all  the  still  out- 
standing provinces  of  Nature,  to  the  question — What  is  the  nature  of 
natural  causation  ?  Or,  again,  .to  quote  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore,  "  Dar« 
winism  has  confen*ed  upon  philosophy  and  religion  an  inestimable 
benefit  by  showing  ufi  that  we  must  choose  between  two  alternatives  : 
either  God  is  everywhere  present  in  nature,  or  He  is  nowhere."  This, 
1  apprehend,  puts  the  issue  into  as  small  a  number  of  words  as  it  well 
can  be  put.  And  whether  God  is  everywhere  or  nowhere  depends  on 
what  is  the  nature  of  natural  causation.  Is  this  intelligent  or  un- 
intelligent ?  Is  it  the  mode  in  which  a  Divine  Being  is  everywhere 
simultaneously  and  eternally  operating;  or  is  it  but  the  practical 
expression  of  what  we  understand  by  a  mechanical  necessity  ?  In 
short,  is  it  original  or  derived — final,  and  therefore  iuexpHcable 
because  self-existing ;  or  is  it  the  effect  of  a  higher  cause  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  disposing  Mind  ? 

Although  I  cannot  wait  to  argue  this,  the  ultimate  question  which 
we  have  met  to  consider,  I  may  briefly  state  my  own  view  with 
regard  to  it.  This  is  the  same  view  that  the  originator  of  the  doctrine 
of  natural  selection  himself  used  habitoally  to  express  to  me  in  con- 
versation— viz.,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  question  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind."  Such,  of  course,  is  the  position  of  pure  agnosticism.  And  it 
is  the  position  in  which,  so  far  as  natural  science  can  help  us,  we  are 
logically  bound  to  remain — seeing  that  natural  science  is  only  con- 
cerned with  natural  causation  as  its  datum,  and  therefore  cannot 
pronounce  upon  whatever  may  be  beyond  this  datum.  Hence,  if  we 
rest  our  opinions  touching  the  question  before  us  on  the  basis 
furnished  by  natural  science  alone,  those  opinions  must  necessarily  be 
agnostic — and  the  only  thing  we  have  to  see  to  is  that  our  agnosticism 
is  pure.  It  is  no  more  open  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  fully  understands 
the  selection  principle,  .to  argue  that  it  furnishes  evidence  against 
Design  in  Nature,  than  it  is  to  Mr.  Gildea,  who  clearly  does  not 
understand  the  selection  principle,  to  argue  from  it  in  the  contrary 
sense.  As  far  as  natural  science  can  help  us,  we  must  all  be  equally 
agnostic.  But  if  we  seek  to  go  beyond  natural  science  in  all  its 
special  departments  of  investigation,  we  everywhere  encounter  the 
question — What  is  the  nature  of  that  natural  causation  which  it  is 
the  function  of  natural  science,  in  all  these  its  special  departments,  to 
investigate  P  And,  as  already  indicated,  our  answer  to  this  question 
can  only  be  determined,  not  by  any  knowledge  of  natural  science,  not 
by  any  study  of  abstract  philosophy,  not  even  by  any  enquiry 
touching  the  truth  of  a  supposed  revelation :  it  can  only  be  deter- 
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mined  in  tho^e  mysrerions  deptLs  of  homan  personality,  -which  lie 
Urvond  the  reach  of  human  investigation,  bat  where  it  is  certain  that 

thrrjnsrh    prooes-ses    a.s   yet  unknown   to  us.  bv  causes — if  thev  be 
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can«e» — af  vet  unrevealed  to  a.s.  there  results  for  each  individDal 
mind  either  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  an  indissolable  persnasioa 
that  "  GrKl  is." 

1  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  mv  own  individual  case  such 
an  internal  persuasion,  or  antecedent  belief,  is  but  extremely  ragae: 
and  therefore  I  do  not  perceive  any  evidences  of  Design  in  Xatare 
tlie  va1u«t  or  cogency  of  which  I  am  in  any  degree  able  to  estimate. 
But  this  does  not  hinder  me  from  perceiving  that  to  anybody  else  in 
whom  this  antecedent  belief  is  strong,  there  may  be — and,  indeed, 
must  be — an  immen.se  body  of  such  evidence,  the  cogency  of  which 
will  vary  with  the  strength  of  such  belief.  Moreover,  not  only  nil  I 
it  thu.s  vary  in  fact,  but  it  ought  so  to  vary  in  logic.  In  other  wotds. 
the  cogency  of  the  evidence  is  properly  or  i*ationally  influenced  fur 
each  individual  mind  by  the  chai-acter  and  degree  of  the  antecedent 
belief  in  question — just  as  the  cogency  of  legal  evidence  is  properly 
nr  rationally  influenced  by  the  st length  of  a  primd  facie  case.  Of 
cf jurse  there  must  aiise  for  each  individual  mind  which  holds  such 
an  antecedent  belief,  the  question  as  to  his  grounds  for  holding 
it.  But  this  is  obviously  a  distinct  question.  And,  supposing  that 
he  has  satisfled  himself  with  regard  to  it,  he  is  forthwith  in  a 
position  to  view  the  evidences  of  Design  in  Nature  from  a  stand- 
{>oint  totally  different  to  that  which  is  occupied  by  a  mind  not 
already  or  antecedently  persuaded  that  *'  God  is."  Hence,  the  one 
man  is  as  logically  justified  in  seeing  the  evidence  as  the  other 
man  is  logically  justified  in  not  seeing  it.  The  point  of  view  having 
been  changed,  the  whole  prospect  is  correspondingly  modified.  The 
question,  ''  Is  thci'e  evidence  of  Design  in  Nature  ?  "  has  been  referred 
from  the  loAver  courts  of  objective  fact  to  the  supreme  courts  of 
subjective  personality;  and  there  it  stands  to  be  decided  by  each 
man  for  himself  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  judgment. 
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NOTES 
By  the  laJte  Constance  C.  W.  Naden. 
I. — On  Rationalist  and  Empiricist  Ethics. 

[The  following  notes,  prepared  by  the  late  Miss  Naden  for  a 
paper  which  she  was  prevented  from  completing  by  her  lamented 
death,  are  printed  at  the  request  of  her  literary  executor.] 

Man  is  a  principle-forming,  identity-recognising  animal.  His 
rational  nature  obliges  him  to  see  the  universal  in  the  particular — 
the  principle  in  the  action. 

It  is  inevitable,  both  rationally  and  necessarily,  that  there  should 
be  principles  of  action,  just  as  that  there  should  bo  principles  of 
thought.  Morality  is  acting  the  truth,  exemplifying  in  action  the 
perception  of  reason.  Thus,  whether  we  wish  to  act  in  a  certain 
manner  or  not,  our  intellectual  perception  that  this  manner  [of 
action]  is  right  or  wrong  will  remain  unchanged — except  by  self- 
deception,  which  is  never  perfect.  If  we  ask,  why  should  we  wish  to 
do  right  or  to  so  reason  P  the  answer  is  that  to  do  otherwise  intro- 
duces a  fundamental  discord  into  our  nature.  Conscience,  i.e., 
reason,  will  go  on  saying  "  That  was  wrong,**  i.e.,  was  irrational. 

A  principle  becomes  a  law  when  animated  with  regard  to  action. 
What  action  is  reasonable  ?  becomes  What  should  I  do  P  Reason 
being  the  admitted  guide  of  life,  ought  is  the  rational  inrAst. 

[Principles  of  action  then  being  inevitable]  the  only  question  is. 
Of  what  kind  shall  these  principles  be  ? 

Man  is  a  social  animal.  His  perception  of  other  men  involves  a 
rudimentary  sympathy  and  justice,  an  intellectual  and  emotional 
perception,  "  this  being  is  as  I.**  His  character  is  made  up  of  his 
sociality ;  his  egoism  is  altruism.  Therefore  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  recognise  as  right,  i.e.,  as  rational,  or  trae,  the  principle 
that  he  should  treat  others  like  himself.  There  is,  besides,  a  physical 
as  well  as  a  logical  necessity ;  on  no  other  principle  could  society 
cohere.  It  is  this  physical  necessity  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
partially  expressed  in  his  Data  of  Ethics, 

The  intellectual  perception — "  this  being  is  as  I  '* — ^is  reinforced 
by  the  emotional  perception  or  sympathy.  Before  it  reaches  jnstice 
it  must  expand  into  the  farther  perception,   "This  community  is 
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formed  of  bein^  like  mjself,"  with  its  corollary,  ^  They  and  1  aro 
alike  members  of  the  community;  it  is  rational  that  we  should  all 
act  as  members  and  support  it  and  each  other.** 

This  principle  guides  and  restrains  the  sympathy  which  ii 
its  life-blood.  Without  the  principle  the  sympathy  might  be 
turned  in  the  wrong  direction ;  with  it  we  feel  that  all  who  act 
otherwise  than  as  members  of  the  community  are  acting  ^rrongly  or 
irrationally. 

But  a  wrong  action  does  not  stand  on  the  same  level  with  a 
wrong  conclusion  in  logic,  because  the  wrong  conclusion  is  simply  a 
mistake,  while  the  wrong  action  is  not  a  mistake,  but  is  due  to  the 
interference  of  some  desire,  which  is  carried  so  far  as  to  violate 
reason.  The  whole  man  is  not  under  the  sway  of  reason,  though  he 
knows  that  reason  is  his  true  ruler,  and  he  will  sometimes  act  u 
though  he  were  not  a  member  of  a  community,  as  though  these  wen 
not  his  fellow  human  beings.  He  will  commit  actions  which,  if 
translated  into  principles  and  followed  out  by  society,  would  in  time 
destroy  society. 

These  violations  of  reason  awaken  our  detestation  in  proportion 
as  we  have  realised  the  bearing  of  reason  upon  conduct.  They  do 
so  because  they  contain  the  seeds  of  disintegration  and  discord.  A 
mere  intellectual  mistake  docs  not  sin  against  rational  principle ;  a 
wrong  action  or  a  wrong  desire  openly  defies  reason. 

Thus  the  sympathy  which  we  might  feel  for  the  wrong-doer  w 
quenched  by  the  hatred  wo  feel  for  his  action.  Again,  this  hatred  is 
reinforced  by  our  sympathetic  anger  on  behalf  of  his  victim — an 
anger  which  is  fostered  by  reason.  Moral  indignation  is  compounded 
of  our  abhoiTcnce  of  what  violates  reason  and  of  our  sympathetic 
anger.  Punishment  is  at  once  the  vindication  of  the  principle  and 
the  satisfaction  of  our  emotion. 

The  different  kinds  of  right-doing  can  all  be  accounted  for  on 
these  principles.  We  have  traced  retributive  justice.  Equity  in 
general  is  nothing  but  behaviour  to  men  in  accordance  with  their 
common  human  nature,  or  else  with  some  of  the  differences  of  this 
universal.  What  differences,  all  are  not  yet  entirely  agreed. 
Socialists  exclude,  for  instance,  differences  of  natural  and  acquired 
ability.  This  question,  too,  can  be  dealt  with  on  rational  grounds. 
A  man  of  more  ability  must  have  more  power  of  some  kind,  because 
power  is  ability's  necessary  complement.  But  whether  power  in  the 
shape  of  money,  is  a  secondary  consideration,  to  be  settled  bj 
expediency. 

Truth -telling  is,  of  course,  the  very  essence  of  reason.  Truth  it 
the  vehicle  of  reason,  falsehood  a  ban*ier  against  reason.  For  reason 
is  not  merely  your  reason  or  my  reason,  but  it  is  that  faculty  in 
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which  we  all  share,  and  by  which  we  are  bound  together — the 
universal  of  which  our  minds  are  differences.  What  wars  against 
this,  wars  against  human  nature,  jours  and  mj  nature.  So  when  I 
tell  a  man  a  falsehood,  I  give  him  wrong  materials  for  judgment. 
I  war  against  the  highest  part  of  his  and  mj  nature.  It  is  this 
unnaturalness  of  falsehood  that  we  really  feel  as  wrong.  But  if  I 
tell  a  falsehood  to  an  unjudging  being  (a  lunatic),  I  do  not  sin 
against  reason  to  the  same  extent. 

Kindness  and  benevolence  are  mainly  sympathy,  but,  unless 
restrained  by  considerations  of  social  welfare,  tend  to  be  actually 
immoral.  Benevolence  will  in  the  end  merge  in  justice  by  a  natural 
necessity.     (Reference  to  C.O.S.) 

Courage  and  purity  are  rafcher  the  bases  of  virtue  than  virtues 
themselves.  Courage  is  essential  to  efficiency,  purity  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  reason  over  passion. 

When  these  virtues  war,  the  choice  must  incline  iu  the  direction 
in  which  the  harmony  of  reason  is  least  disturbed.  A  lie,  when  it 
does  not  include  the  renunciation  of  some  vital  truth,  may  violate 
reason  less  than  the  infliction  or  permission  of  great  suflering  on 
some  other,  or  perhaps  even  on  a  man*8  self.  And  so  on.  We  cannot 
lay  down  definite  rules  for  this;  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
merits  because  the  differences  are  so  multiplex. 

But  you  say,  *'  Does  not  reason  tell  me  to  act  as  a  physical  as  well 
as  a  social  being  ?  "  Undoubtedly.  You  should  act  as  a  human 
being,  that  is,  as  a  unity  and  harmony  of  the  two  natures.  But  tor 
yonr  physical  nature,  you  could  not  know  what  is  due  to  the  physical 
nature  of  others.  But  your  whole  humanity,  intellectual  as  well 
as  moral,  depends  on  your  membership  of  society.  So  far  as  reason 
counsels  the  violation  of  this  membership,  she  renpunces  herself  and 
takes  a  step  towards  self  destruction.  She  must  therefore  command 
the  restraint  of  the  physical  desires,  so  far  as  they  war  against  social 
duty. 

The  development  of  morality  as  a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  To  barbarians,  then  slaves,  and  at  last  women  ! 
Even  animals,  though  here  the  principle  tends  to  run  wild,  because 
differences  are  disregarded. 

The  Utilitarian  theory  and  the  Rational  theory  are  two  aspects 
of  one  philosophy. 

Man  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  human  being.  He  has  an 
intellectual,  an  emotional,  and  a  physical  nature,  which  demand 
satisfaction,  and  which  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being  to  satisfy 
and  harmonise.  Of  these  the  intellectual  nature  ifl  the  guide  and 
ruler.     It  is  reason  which  decides  whether  a  conclusion  is  true  and 
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whether  it  should  form  a  datum  on  which  conduct  can  be  bawd — 
whether  a  given  action  is  wise  or  unwise,  expedient  or  inexpedient 
Reason  is  the  principle — forming  faculty,  sees  the  nniTersal  in  its 
differences. 

But  if  man  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  human  being,  be  is  also 
conscious  of  other  human  beings  [who  are]  as  himself,  both  as 
having  an  identical  nature,  and  as  making  up  his  own  nature.  Thtt 
is,  reason  finds  in  humanity  the  universal  of  which  individuals  are 
the  differences.  Knowing  himself  he  knows  others  so  far  as  thej  too 
are  human. 

These  other  human  beings  have  their  intellectual  and  emotional 
nature.  Reason,  where  it  fulfils  its  proper  function,  urges  that  his 
attitude  towards  this  nature  as  displayed  in  them  should,  so  far  as 
the  n>Rtrictions  of  individuals  permit,  be  one  with  his  attitude 
towards  this  nature  as  displayed  in  himself,  because  it  is  not  made 
different  by  being  in  them.  And  his  very  knowledge  that  he  and 
they  are  human  implies  and  is  a  knowledge  of  reciprocal  claims  and 
duties.  His  very  humanity  is  made  up  of  his  claims  upon  others 
and  theirs  upon  him,  of  mutual  actions  and  reactions.  So  that  his 
own  nature  implies,  presupposes,  that  of  others;  in  thinking  of 
himself  he  is  already  thinking  of  them.  His  attitude  towards  his 
own  intellect  and  emotions  is  an  attitude  towards  that  of  others. 
He  cannot  become  self-conscious  without  becoming  conscious  of  the 
self  in  others.  Language  implies  this  consciousness  of  identity.  The 
words  "  thought "  "  feeling  *'  do  not  mean  merely  my  thought,  or 
feeling,  but  mean  faculties  [common  to  all  men].  The  emotional 
aspect  of  this  is  sympathy.     (See  Leslie  Stephen.) 

My  intellectual  attitude  is  an  attitude  towards  the  "  universal " 
human  nature,  as  embodied  in  particulars,  and  as  those  particulars 
ai'C  organised  in  society. 

The  consciousness  of  self  is  the  consciousness  of  others  because 
of  the  universal  in  self  and  others.  But  for  their  reason  I  should 
not  be  rational ;  but  for  their  emotions  I  should  not  be  emotional. 
They  make  my  nature,  I  theirs.  Our  natures  are  identical ;  it  is 
rational,  i.e.,  right  that  my  attitude  towards  them  should  be  identical 
as  far  as  possible. 

This  is  the  principle,  implicit  or  explicit,  of  morality  in  all  ages. 
*'  Do  unto  others,"  Ac,  is  its  concrete  expression.  I  feel  that  it  is 
fair  that  those  who  are  essentially  I  should  be  treated  essentially 
like  me.  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  or  who  is  like  me  ?  is,  as  Green 
shows,  the  question  we  have  to  solve.  The  object  of  morality  is,  in 
its  broadest  development,  universal  human  nature;  its  end,  the 
welfare  of  that  nature  in  its  perfect  harmony. 

Now,   Utilitarianism  lays  its  stress   on  the  latter  clause — the 
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attainment  of   hnman  welfare — ^leaving  out  of  sight  the  rational 
justification  which  the  rival  theory  insists  upon. 


II. — On  Mental  Physiology  and  its  Place  in  Philosophy, 

1.  Does  the  physical  depend  on  the  psychical  ?  Yes,  for  the 
universe,  as  known  to  us,  exists  only  in  our  sense-perception, 
synthesised  by  the  intellect.     {See  Green.) 

2.  Does  the  psychical  depend  on  the  physical?  Yes,  in  two 
ways  (a)  sense- perception,  intellect,  and  the  moral  character  can  be 
shown  to  vary  with  varying  bodily  states,  and  to  be  dependent 
on  certain  physical  structures.  {See  Wundt,  Carpenter.)  (6)  All 
thought  begins  with  physical  phenomena,  and  with  their  relations. 
Even  thought  about  human  beings  does  so,  though  its  entire  content 
IB  not  physical. 

How  reconcile  these  two  views  ? 

View  I.  goes  beyond  itself.  The  intellect  asserts  the  per- 
sistency of  the  universe,  as  a  system  not  made  by  any  individual 
human  mind,  nor  by  the  mind  of  collective  Humanity — a  system 
which  continues  when  I  am  absent  or  dead,  and  will  continue  after 
the  death  of  Humanity,  and  existed  before  its  birth.  The  universe, 
then,  does  not  depend  on  my  physical  and  intellectual  perception  of 
it,  or  even  on  the  intellectual  perception  of  the  race.  And  yet, 
as  far  as  I  know  it,  it  is  nothing  but  intellectual  and  physical  per- 
ceptions. There  must  therefore  be  a  persistent  element  in  the 
universe  prescribed  by  my  consciousness  and  kuowledge,  and  yet 
capable  of  existing  apart  from  and  independently  of  consciousness 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  on  this  element,  not  on  the  perceived  phenomena,  that  the 
psychical  must  be  said  to  depend. 

But  ex  hypothesis  physical  phenomena  are  the  expression  of  this 
element.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  thoughts  (and  therefore  Thought, 
the  universal)  do  depend  on  these  phenomena,  though  undoubtedly 
thought  is  necessary  to  this  phenomenal  expression.  Apply  this  to 
mental  physiology  and  metaphysics.  The  one  shows  the  dependence 
of  mind  upon  the  reality  which  expresses  itself  in  physical 
phenomena,  the  other  the  necessity  of  mind  to  this  expression  of 
the  Reality. 

Mental  Physiology  does  not  explain  psychical  phenomena,  far  less 
does  it  explain  the  nature  of  man.  But  its  function  is  to  show  in 
detail  the  dependence  of  the  psychical  upon  the  physical,  and  so  to 
destroy  those  false  conceptions  which  treat  man's  psychical  nature  as 
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separable  from  his  physical.  Its  function,  indeed,  is  to  destroj 
Dualism  on  the  one  hand,  as  pare  metaphysics  destroys  it  on  the 
other ;  and  so  to  exhibit  hnman  nature,  not  as  a  duality,  but  as  an 
unity  under  different  aspects.  We  cannot  do  this  by  means  of 
Metaphysics  alone,  because  the  question  of  Mental  Physiology  keepi 
obtruding  itself,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  explicitly  recognised 
[keeps]  suggesting  uneasy  suspicions  that  our  synthesis  has  not  been 
thorough. 

The  whole  theory  of  Evolution  has  the  same  function.  This  is 
its  legitimate  place  in  philosophy.  It  has  too  often  been  tempted  to 
assume  an  illegitimate  one,  and  to  pose  as  explaining  tboRe  facts  of 
sense-perception  which  it  had  to  start  by  assuming.  Metaphysics 
also  has  assumed  an  illegitimate  function  by  endeavouring  to  evol^ 
the  universe  from  abstract  conceptions. 

The  position  which  I  desire  to  establish  is  that  Mental  Physiology 
and  Evolution  have  their  place  in  philosophy  so-called,  and  are  not 
interlopers  under  false  pretences. 


UNI  VERS  ALS   IN  LOGIC. 
By  Shadwobth  H.  Hodgson,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Edin.,  PresidetU, 

I. 

The  consideration  of  IJniversals  takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
whole  subject  of  Logic,  universals  being  bound  up  with  all  thinking, 
which  cannot  and  does  not  ai*ise  or  proceed,  except  by  creating  sad 
dealing  with  them.  They  are  more  familiarly  known  hy  the  name 
of  General  Tei*ms,  their  generality  or  universality  consisting  in 
each  of  them  being  applicable  to,  or  predicable  of,  several  particular, 
individual,  or  singular  terms ;  which  latter  are  the  derivatives  of 
general  or  universal  terms,  and  only  as  such  derivatives  have  a  place 
in  Logic.  All  language,  barring  proper  names,  is  made  up  of  genenl 
terms,  that  is,  words  expressing  general  ideas,  or  ideas  embracinff 
several  instances  of  the  meaning  expressed  by  the  word.  Singohr 
things  are  expressed  in  thoaght-conveying  language  by  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  general  terms,  as  for  instance,  this  iahle.  Ifti 
first  day  of  the  year,  the  present  Conservative  government  The  qnestum 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Universals  is  therefore  one  of  cardinal 
importance. 

In  fact  the  formntion  of  universals  or  general  terms  is  the  fint 
step  taken  in  thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  states  of  consciou- 


nens  wliieh  eupply  its  material.  And  as  such  it  constitates  the  first 
of  tbe  three  grent  divisions  under  winch  Lo^ic  considers  the  opera- 
tions with  which  it  denle,  namely,  that  of  Simple  Apprehension  or 
Conception.  Simple  apprehension  in,  in  Logic,  conception  in  its 
lowent  terms.  And  all  concepts  are,  in  virtne  of  being  simpljp'  ftppi-e- 
hended,  general  terms  or  nniversala.  It  is  bnt  nattiral  tbat  con- 
troveray  should  prevaO  on  a  point  of  sach  significance  for  logical 
theory  and  practice. 

I  particnlarly  regret  Mi-.  Dziewicki's  nnavoidable  ahsenue  this 
evening,  inanmach  as  we  should  no  donbt  have  heard  from  him  a  far 
better  and  fuller  exposition  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  on  tb is  point, 
than  I  can  supply,  especially  in  so  bHef  a  paper  as  tbe  present.  I 
will,  however,  endeavour  to  make  up  for  mj  deficiencies,  by  I'eading 
to  you  one  or  two  pOBsages  from  the  Logic  of  Father  Richard  F. 
Clarke,  S.J..  published  last  year  (1889),  and  forming  part  of  the 
Stonyharst  Mannals  of  Catbolic  Philosopby.  Having  said  that 
simple  apprcheDsioQ  depends  on  the  pi'occaaof  abstraction,  the  'writer 
thns  proceeds  (pp.  104  to  106)  :— 

'■  Thu9,  when  a  horae  is  presented  to  me,  jlfcsirod ion  enables  me 
to  withdraw  my  mind  from  the  fact  of  his  being  race-horse  or  dray- 
horse,  chestnat  or  grey,  fast  or  slow  ti-otter,  healthy  or  diseased,  and 
to  ciiiioenirate  my  attention  on  that  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  horse, 
and  thus  to  draw  out  of  hira  that  which  constitutes  his  essence  and 
which  we  may  call  his  equinity.  In  virtue  of  my  rational  natnre  I 
fix  my  mental  gaze  on  that  mysterious  entity  which  makes  him  what 
he  is,  I  gi"ftsp  or  apprehend  liis  eqninity,  I  perceive  intellectually  that 
hidden  aumething  which  is  the  aubstr&tnm  of  all  his  qualities,  the  root 
■whence  the  varying  characteristics  which  mark  hint  out  as  a  horse, 
all  take  their  origin.  It  is  in  the  assertion  of  this  faculty  of 
Ahslraetion,  as  the  poicer  nf  drawing  ovi  of  the  ohjrct  iK/mething  which  is 
rtnlly  th&re  imlept^idenllij  of  the  mind  that  draw*  it  forth,  that  consists 
the  whole  distinction  between  scholastic  and  the  so-called  modem 
philosophy.  It  is  in  the  definition  of  Simple  Appi'ehensiun  aa  not 
merely  the  grasping  into  one  cert-ain  qualities  of  the  object  aeleeled 
by  the  mind,  but  the  grasping  by  the  mind  of  an  olijective  reality  in 
the  objei-t,  whence  certain  qnalities  flow  quite  independently  ot  the 
mind  which  apprehends  them,  that  consists  the  central  doctrine 
which  gives  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  bulwark 
against  the  inroads  of  scepticism,  impossible  to  any  system  which 
has  lost  its  hold  on  this  central  and  vital  truth.  Modem  error  starts 
with  misconceiving  the  very  first  operation  of  Thought ;  with  such  a 
fonndation  we  cannot  expect  the  superetmctnre  to  be  remarkable  for 
Bolidity. 

"  From  the  proceit  of  Simple  Apprehension  we  must  now  tnrn  to 


the  retull  of  (Ae  proeeis,  from  the  ael  to  thai  vihieh  the  act 
from  conception  to  the  concept. 

"  We  have  seen  that  whatever  is  received  into  anj  faculty  has  t* 
acoommodato  iteelE  to  the  nature  of  the  faculty,  and    couaeqnently 
that  the  image  of  the  eitomal  object  received  into  the  inti^llec-t  mail 
be  eomcthing  supra- sensible  and  spiritual.     It  bos  been  grasped 
apprehended  by  the  iatelloct,  and  ti-ansferred  so  to  speak  into  it,  a 
it  has  conscqnentlj  been  purified  of  the  materiality  clinging  to  thn 
image  pfexent  to  the  imagination,  and  prepared  for  its  abode  in  ths 
sphere  of  immaterial    Thought.      It   is  thus  no  longer  the  repra- 
sentation  of  one  single  object  and  no  more;  it  is  now  applicable 
each  and  all  of  a  whole  class  of  objectn ;  it  is  no  longer  a  particvlary 
it  is   an  vniveraal.     It   ia  not  the  sensible   image  stripped  of  thOM, 
attribntes   pecniiar   to  the  individual  as  such   and  applicable  to  fti 
nnniber  of  objects  bj  reason  of  its   vagueness.     It  belongs  to  qni 
a  ditfereut  sphere  ;  it  is  raised  above  the  region  of  sense  to  the  ngi 
of  intellect  and  of  Thought  properly  so  called." 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same  work  the  author  had 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  Thought  (p.  &), 

"  Thought  IB  also  used  in  the  narrower  and  stricter  sense  of  thv- 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties  properly  so  called,  of  that- 
immaterial  faculty  which  brings  within  the  range  of  oui'  knowledgl' 
things  above  and  beyond  sense,  which  recognises  in  things  Benai' " 
that  which  is  supra- sensible,  and  contemplates  under  the  ezter 
appearance  the  underlying  nature."— And  so  on. 

Returning   to   Simple  Apprehension,  we  read  again  as  foll< 
(p.  141-2):- 

"  Our  Catholic  theory  of  Simple  Apprehension  or  Conception* 
the  other  hand,  is  that  it  is  the  grasping  by  the  intellect  of  th«i. 
supra- sensible  entity  which  underlies  the  sensible  and  material 
qualities  of  the  things  of  sense.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  that  whiok 
makes  the  thing  to  be  whnt  it  is.  The  intellect  pierces  through  the 
veil  of  sense  to  something  which  lies  beneath  and  beyond  " 
which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  imagination, 
other  material  faculty.  It  attains  the  true  nature  of  the  objeofe 
which  constitutes  its  essence,  a  nature  which  it  shares  with  alt 
other  objects  belonging  to  the  same  class  and  called  by  the 
name :  a  nature  which  is  perfectly  alike  in  all,  and,  as  conceived  by 
ns,  is  not  only  alike  m  all,  but  the  same  in  all ;  a  nature  which  ia  tlw 
source  of  the  common  qualities  of  the  objects,  causing  them  to 
resemble  one  another  and  to  make  upon  us  similar  impresaions:  a 
nature  to  which  wo  never  could  attain  by  the  stripping  off  of  some  of 
the  qnatitios  of  a  number  of  objects,  or  by  any  exclusive  fixinc  of  tbe 
attention  on  one  gi-oup  of  attributes  to  the  erolnaion  of  the  Rat 


natnre  vhich  oao  be  reached  hy  the  intfillect,  and  by  the  intellect 
alone,  in  virtae  of  ita  immaterial  and  sapra-aensible  character." 

Of  course,  yoa  will  nnderetnTid  that,  in  selecting  these  paaBBgeB, 
I  confine  myself  to  the  bare  point  nndep  consideration,  for  the  full 
exposition  of  which,  and  for  argnmenta  in  support  of  it,  I  mast  refer 
you  to  the  work  qnoted.  Still,  these  passages  are  sufRciently  explicit 
to  jttBtify  the  following  criticism,  which  rwluces  itself  to  two  points. 
The  first  is,  that  the  doctrine  ignores  the  distinction  between  pro- 
cesses of  knowledge  and  processes  of  thought,  in  defining  the  process 
of  thonght  called  simple  apprehension  by  the  kind  of  knowledge  it  is 
Bnpposed  to  procure ;  whereas  Logic  properly  deals  only  with  pro- 
cesses of  thonght  as  such,  irrespective  of  what  knowledge  may  be 
procured  hy  the  thinking  proceHS.  And  secondly,  it  represents  the 
natnra  of  the  thinking  agent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objects  known 
by  it  on  the  other,  by  means  of  tei'ms  which  cannot  themselves  be 
positively  construed  to  thonght ;  I  mean  hy  those  of  an  immaterial 
intellect  and  an  immaterial  object^  as,  for  instance,  "  eqainity  "  in 
one  of  the  pnssages  read. 

I  will  say  nothing  on  this  latter  objection,  because  the  reply  is 
always  conceivably  possible : — Though  ymt  cannot  possibly  construe 
these  things  to  thought,  ice  can ;  and  if  yon  can  notf — endeavour  to 
loam;  a  reply  which  is  often  very  effectiye  &b  an  argument  ad 
vtrecundiam.  But  the  case  is  different  with  the  first  objection.  It 
points  to  a  fundamental  error  in  the  very  conception  of  Logic,  that 
of  making  it  include  a  theory  of  Being.  It  is,  in  principle,  precisely 
the  same  objection  which  I  bad  recently  occasion  to  bring  against 
Hegel's  Logic,  since  both  alike  confuse  thought  with  its  object;  the 
diflerencB  being  that,  whereas  Hegel  mokes  thought  the  sole  neces- 
sary prodoeer  of  its  objects,  the  present  theory  snspends  its  definitions 
of  thonght  on  the  special  nature  of  the  objects  wiiioh  it  is  formed  to 
perceive.  It  foMows  that  some  theory  of  the  nature  of  these  objects 
is  a  necessary  part  o(  Scholaatic  Logic.  And  then,  since  ihese 
objects  are  Universals,  we  are  called  upon  to  embrace  some  form  of 
what  ia  called  Realism,  as  a  logical  theory,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
one  with  which  Logic, ns  the  theory  of  Thinking,  has  really  nothingtodo. 
Without  some  form  of  Realism,  Scholastic  Logic  would  he  impossible. 

Thus  at  page  103  of  the  work  before  cited,  we  read ; — 

"  We  have  now  had  before  ns  the  various  doctrines  respecting 
Universals.  We  have  seen  that  the  errors  respecting  them  are 
closely  allied  to  the  errors  respecting  Simple  Apprehension  or  Con- 
ception. They  commence  with  confusion  of  thonght  and  they  lead 
on  to  alter  scepticism.  These  errors  are  multiform,  but  may  be 
snmmed  np  under  ihree  heads  ; — 

"  1.  The  Ultra' Realists  maintain  that  Universals  as  snch  have  a 
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real  existence  ontside  the  mind — either  as  self-existent  formR  wandov 
ing  abont  the  world,  or  as  existing  in  the  Divine  Intellect — and  ilitt 
when  we  form  a  general  idea  the  mind  grasps  one  of  these  formBy  or 
contemplates  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God. 

''2.  The  Nominalists  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  XJniversals  M 
snch  have  no  sort  of  existence  except  in  general  names,  which  are  t 
nsefol  shorthand  nomenclature  nnder  which  classes  may  be  summed 
np.  When  we  form  a  general  idea  we  really  think  of  certain  attri- 
butes which  are  individual,  and  which  we  observed  in  an  individual, 
but  which  we  assign  to  other  individuals  by  reason  of  a  snppoaed 
resemblance  existing  among  them. 

**  3.  The  Conceptualists  assert  that  XJniversals  exiat  in  the  mind, 
and  are  the  creation  of  the  mind,  though  based  on  certain  similaritiei 
observed  in  a  number  of  individuals :  that,  conscH^juently,  tkej  aie 
something  relative,  not  absolute.  In  the  act  of  Simple  Apprehensioa 
we  identify  these  similar  attributes  and  give  them  a  common  nama 

*'  4.  The  Schoolmen,  following  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas,  who  maj 
be  called  Moderate  Realists,  assert  that  Universal  a  exist  ontside  tlie 
mind,  but  not  as  Universale ;  that  in  the  act  of  Simple  Apprehension 
the  intellect  abstracts  from  the  individual  apprehended  the  nniveml 
concept,  and  takes  cognisance  of  the  individual  through  the  concept" 

This  confusion  of  what  belongs  to  thought  with  what  belongs  to 
knowledge,  was  virtually  seen  through  and  remedied  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Renaissance,  when  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  was  placed 
on  an  independent  basis  of  observation,  expei*iment,  and  indnctior, 
and  when  consequently  the  laws  of  thought  alone,  as  distinguished 
from  the  methods  of  using  it  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  were 
left  to  Logic  as  its  legitimat.e  and  undisputed  domain.  It  wonld  have 
been  difficult  to  trammel  the  exercise  of  thought  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  more  effectively,  than  by  throwing  the  apgis  of  Logic  over 
the  assumption,  that  the  perception  of  some  immateiial  entity  wu 
necessary  to  constitute  a  genuine  act  of  thought.  That  was  the 
trammel  which  science  shook  off  at  the  Renaissance  epoch  ;  and  the 
liberation  of  science,  whei'ever  it  was  effected,  rested  on  the  surrender 
of  the  assumption,  and  carried  with  it  the  reform  of  Logfic.  The 
existence  of  immaterial  entities  is  not  a  question  which  Logic  ii 
competent  to  determine. 

II. 

I  pass  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  nature  and  mode  of  origin 
of  concepts,  general  terms,  or  univei-sals,  as  revealed  by  simple 
analysis  of  expencnce,  without  resting  the  view  taken  of  them  upos 
assumptions  regarding  the  nature  or  reality  of  the  objects  known,  or 
knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  them.    Here  I  may  be   very  fariel^ 


more  especially  aa  I  have  said  bo  ranch  on  this  point  in  my  recent 
addi-eBB,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Sesaion.  An  act  of  attention  to  any 
perceptual  datam  for  the  purpose  of  harmoniBing  it  with  other  parts 
of  the  coatent  of  conscionaneBU  present  at  the  time,  and  either  with 
or  withoot  recognition  oE  that  purpose  aa  a  purpose,  turns  that  datum 
into  a  concept  or  universal,  which  ts  espresBed  in  language  by  a 
general  term,  What  thia  act  of  attention  does,  simply  as  an  act  taken 
abstractedly  per  )e,  is  expressed  by  tJie  PoHtnlBtes  of  Logic,  or  Laws 
of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle.  Any  datum  so 
fixed  on  by  attention  is  thereby  conceived  (1)  aa  being  itself  alone, 
and  (2)  as  expectant  of  some  modification  or  addition  by  combination 
with  other  data.  Ita  expectancy,  which  is  due  to  the  act  of  attention, 
coDstittttes  its  potential  generality.  It  la  originally  bom  in  conacioiiB- 
ness  as  a  percept,  and  is  now  re-bom  in  couBcioun  thought  as  a  con- 
cept, by  the  act  of  attention  directed  to  harmonise  it  with  other  data. 
And  the  word  or  other  symbol,  which  we  use  to  recall  and  expreaa  it, 
being  etjnally  applicable  to  all  its  similars,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  may  occur,  is  a  general  term,  LLe  whole  meaning  of  which  is 
from  the  firet,  and  always,  waiting  to  be  tilled  in.  Such,  very  briefly 
stated,  IB  the  whole  mystery  of  Dniveraala,  ao  far  as  Logic  is  concerned. 
The  natnre  and  validity  of  the  knmuledijf  which  we  acquire,  or 
suppose  our.-ielves  to  acquire,  by  their  means,  ia  another  matter, 
depending  on  quite  other  si 


III. 
It  seems  most  advisable,  in  a  paper  intended  to  bring  before  yon 
for  discussion  the  main  principles  and  outlines  of  the  anbject  of 
Universals,  that  I  should  omit  those  parts  of  it  which  may  be  learnt 
from  ordinary  manuals,  and  the  controversies  concerning  which  are 
for  the  most  part  of  minor  importance,  snch  as,  for  iuctance,  the 
relation  of  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  to  bis  Four  Heads  of 
Pi-edicables,  the  doctrines  of  Opposition,  of  Comprehenainn  and 
Kxtenaion  of  Concepts,  of  Definition  and  Division,  of  the  Scala 
Genemra,  and  ao  on,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  psychology  of  the 
snbject,  that  is,  to  the  connection  of  the  conceptual  process  with 
physiological  functions  upon  which  it  depends.  Psychology  is  nothing 
else  than  the  study  of  the  connection  between  states  and  processea  of 
cunsciouaness  generally  and  the  proximate  real  conditions  nptin  which 
tbey  depend.  And  to  put  the  functions  of  what  is  called  popularly 
the  mind,  but  acientifically  the  bi^n  and  nervous  syatem,  side  by  aide 
with  the  processes  of  consciousneaa  known  aa  thinking,  comparing, 
generalising,  conceiving,  which  are  their  dependent  concomitanta 
described  in  logical  nomenclature,  is  a  valuable  means  of  controlling 
and  testing  the  accuracy  of  both  classes  of  procesfieB. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  we  find,  that  the  process  of  conceptkm 
belongs  to  the  larger  field  of  processes  which  may  be  called   indiifer- 
entlj  Redintegration,  Ideation,  or  Association  of  Ideas.       The  neuro- 
cerebral  functions  npon  w^hich  these  processes  immediately  depend 
are  subject  to  one  cardinal  distinction,  in  whatever  part  of  the  neuro- 
cerebral  organism  they  may  at  any  time  be  taking  place,  I  mean  the 
distinction  between  the  reception  of  impressions,  or  stimuli,  and  the 
re-action  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  that  reception.     But 
here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  both  the  reception  and  the  re-action 
severally  are   processes  consisting  of  actions  and  re-actions  in  nem 
substance,   of  which   subordinate    actions   and  re-actiona    I  do  not 
now  speak.     I  am  speaking  only  of  the  processes  taken  each  in  its 
entirety,  and  described  by  its  result,  reception  of  impressions  in  the 
one  case,  and  imparting  of  impressions  in  the  other.     The  reception 
is  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  feelings  and  ideas,  and  the  re- 
action which  follows  involves  the  reception  of  another  impression  in 
that  part  of  the  system,  whatever  it  may  be,  upon  which  it  is  directpd. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  those  processes  of  consciousness  whicb 
we  call  volitions,  depend  upon  some  special  class  or  kind  of  the  re- 
active functions  of  the  neuro-cerebral  organism,  as  disting^nished  from 
its  receptive  functions. 

Now  we  know  far  more  about  the  detail  of  the  concomitant 
processes  of  conscioasness,  volition  included,  than  we  know  about  the 
detail  of  the  physiological  processes  on  which  they  depend.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  we  have  to  speak  of  the  detail  of  the  latter 
in  terms  of  the  detail  of  the  foi^mer.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  ee 
yet,  say,  what  particular  class  of  cerebral  re-actions,  describing  it  in 
terms  of  physiology,  is  that  upon  which  volitions  depend  ;  we  have  to 
describe  it  as  that  class  which  is  accompanied  by  volitions.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  doubt  that  some  class  there  is,  upon  which  volitiom 
are  dependent.,^  And  it  is  this  special  class  of  re-actiors,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  receptions  and  from  other  cases  of  re-actions,  which 
corresponds  to  the  great  and  cardinal  distinction  in  redintegrative 
processes  of  consciousness,  I  mean  the  distinction  between  sponr 
taneous  and  voluntary  redintegration,  ideation,  or  association  of 
ideas. 

We  can  now  see,  not  indeed  the  reason,  but  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  real  and  positive  reason,  if  we  could  but  extend  our  phjsiologiol 
knowledge,  for  the  conspicuous  position  which  conception  occupiei 
among  processes  of  consciousness  logically  described.  For  conceptios 
is  nothing  but  the  logical  description  in  terms  of  consciousness  of 
the  lowest  and  simplest  act  of  volition  arising  within  consciousneaii 
and  making  part  of  a  series  or  complex  of  states  of  consciousness  of 
which  we  are  conscious  previous  to  the  moment  of  its  arising.     Thii 
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act  is  an  act  of  attention  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  one  of  these 
states  with  others,  the  immediate  resnlt  of  the  act  being  to  make  that 
state  a  concept,  an  universal,  or  a  general  term.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
cardinal  distinction  in  all  logic  coincides  with  some  mode,  not 
yet  full  J  known  to  us,  of  the  cardinal  distinction  in  all  neural 
physiology. 

Our  result  so  far  is,  that  Redintegration,  Ideation,  or  Association 
of  Ideas,  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  (1)  spontaneous,  and  (2) 
voluntary ;  of  which  the  former  supplies  the  pabulum  or  material  of 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  consists  of  modifications  of  the  former ;  the 
two  processes  going  on  side  by  side  with  one  another,  at  the  same 
time  that  one  is  always  being,  part  by  part,  modified  by  the  other, 
and  then  allowing  the  parts  which  are  so  modified  from  time  to  time 
to  fall  back  again,  and  take  their  place  in  the  spontaneous  order.  In 
other  words,  conceptnal  volition  is  perpetually  modifying  the  spon- 
taneous processes  and  material  of  represented  images  and  feelings, 
and  more  and  more  reducing  their  chaos  to  order,  until  in  the  end  the 
whole  mass  of  what  we  may  call  our  mental  furniture  becomss 
penetrated  and  as  it  were  lit  up  with  the  light  of  thought  kindled 
from  within. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  ways  of  bringing  psychology  to  bear 
on  the  discovery  of  the  physiological  functions  actually  employed  in 
redintegration  is  that  of  taking  it  on  its  historical  side,  the  side  of 
Anthropology,  which  includes  the  two  branches,  evolution  of  the 
race,  and  evolution  of  the  individual.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Mr. 
Bomanes  has  approached  the  subject  in  his  recent  admirable  work, 
Mental  Evolution  in  Man.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  psychological  results  which  he 
has  obtained  and  ^et  forth  at  length  in  that  work,  harmonising,  as  I 
think  they  do,  so  fully  with  the  general  logical  and  physiological 
outline  which  I  have  just  attempted  to  g^ve. 

In  the  historical  method,  the  distinctions  are  taken  between 
actual  stages,  earlier  and  later,  succeeding  one  another  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  race.  What  Mr.  Romanes  has  done,  is,  first, 
to  interpose  a  class  of  mental  states,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Becepts,  between  the  classes  of  merely  remembered  percepts  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fully  developed  logical  concepts  on  the  other;  and 
then,  within  the  classes  of  Recepts  and  of  Concepts,  to  mark  out,  by 
means  of  carefully  made  and  luminously  marshalled  observations, 
two  subdivisions,  a  lower  and  a  higher.  These  four  classes,  lower  and 
hisrher  recepts,  and  lower  and  higher  concepts,  are  then  shown  to  be 
represented  by  distinct  stages  in  the  life  of  the  human  infant. 

I  put  together,  mostly  in  his  own  language,  the  following  brief 
statement  from  his  general  summary.     We  have  at  p.  395-6  : . 
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1.  Mere  memorieB  of  perceptions : — Locke's  Simple,  Partdcular, or 
Concrete  ideas. 

2.  Recepts: — Locke's  Complex,  Compound,  or  Mixed  Ideui 
Their  "  orderly  grouping  is  due  to  an  unintentional  or  automatic 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  percipient  mind.'*  Expressed  by  Denoiatin 
terms,  not  general,  but  only  generic-. 

3.  Concepts: — Locke's  General,  Abstract,  or  Notional  Ideas.^ 
Duo  to  an  intentional  and  self-conscious  activity  of  the  mind,  reflect- 
ing on  its  ideas  as  such,  i.e.,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  which 
they  represent,  and  therefore  as  being  either  true  or  false.  Expressed 
by  Denominative  or  Predicative  terms;  not  merely  generic  but 
general. 

This  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  further  classification  wbicb  meets  a 
at  p.  403-4,  where  Recepts  are  again  distinguished  into  Jo^er  and 
higher,  and  Concepts  the  same.     Of  these, 

1.  Lower  Recepts  are  common  to  the  higher  animals  and  very 
young  children. 

2.  Higher  Recepts  are  peculiar  to  children  as  they  grow  np,  hat 
prior  to  the  dawn  of  self-consciousness. 

3.  Lower  Concepts  are  the  self-conscious  naming  of  R^cepU. 

4.  Higher  Concepts  are  the  self-conscious  classification  and 
naming  of  Concepts, 

I  welcome  these  results  because  they  contain  so  distinct  t 
recognition  and  attestation  of  what  I  have  long  maintained  to  be 
the  cardinal  governing  distinction  in  the  psychology  of  conscioiLi- 
ness,  I  mean  that  between  spontaneous  and  voluntary  redinteg'nitioiL 
For  the  great  class  of  Recepts  belongs  plainly  to  the  former,  that  of 
Concepts  plainly  to  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  tbiii 
the  distinction  between  spontaneous  and  voluntary  processes  does 
not  strictly  coincide  either  with  tlie  demarcation  between  any  two 
of  the  historical  stages  marked  out  by  Mr.  Romanes,  or  with  that 
between  Recepts  and  Concepts  generally.  It  is  rather  one  which 
runs  down  through  all  the  historical  stages  of  developmenti  and 
through  both  the  groups  of  empirically  distinct  states  which  !Mr. 
Romanes  calls  Recepts  and  Concepts.  Recepts  are  not  vohfdly  spim- 
taneous  or  automatic,  nor  are  concepts  wholly  volitional.  The  greater 
or  less  prominence  and  importance  of  one  or  the  other  character  ift 
that  which  justifies  the  name  given  to  either  as  a  whole. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  newly- born  infant,  for  instance,  then 
is  doubtless  volition  mingled  with  the  trains  of  spontaneous  redin* 
tegration,  which  are  set  up,  maintained,  and  chiefly  governed,  by  the 
sensible  impressions  which  are  continually  beating  upon  bis  braia 
through  the  organs  of  external  sense.  He  is  learning  to  percein 
what  adults  call  the  ordinary  world  of  objects.    But  his  volition  ii 


directed  to  produce  rather  than  to  modify  thia  perceptional  result. 
What  it  modiGes  is  the  order  of  primary  precepts  or  perceived 
eenaatioiiB,  the  loweat  perceptaal  dat«,  as  they  are  given  ia  actual 
proBentatiou ;  as,  for  instance,  in  patting  together  in  redintegration 
ceitain  groups  of  visual  and  tactual  perceptions  into  the  complex 
perception  of  "things,"  and  diatiiigiiishing  anoh  "things"  from 
Bounds,  which  nre  porcfpLions  of  a  different  sense,  though  arising  in 
close  connection  n-ith  them.  Even  in  thia  earliest  stage  of  life  the 
properly  volitional  or  conceptual  act  is  present,  modifying  that  order 
of  perception  which  is  originally  enforced  by  presentations,  and 
which  is  aftei-wards  spontaneoasly  or  antomatically  reproduced  in 
redintegration. 

Bat  the  modifications  so  introduced  become  themselves,  in  many 
cases,  permanent,  and  are  reproduced  again  and  again  In  spontaneona 
redintegration,  precisely  as  if  they  bad  originally  been  due  to 
externally  presented  perceptions.  Hence  no  stage  of  consciona 
redintegration  is  without  constitnents  belonging  to  both  kinds. 
There  is  always  some  spontane'^ns  pabulum  being  supplied  to,  and 
nioditied  by,  volitional  and  conceptual  action,  and  on  the  road  towartis 
becoming  azain  a  part  of  the  permanent  and  thei-efore  spontaneously 
recuiring  famitnre  of  the  mind.  The  perception  of  self,  or  sclf- 
conscioQBUefifl  in  the  full  eense,  that  great  tnrniug-point  in  the  hintopy 
of  individuals  npon  which  Mr.  Romanes  rightly  lays  so  much  stress, 
19  but  a  perceplion  of  a  particular  kind,  which  depends  npon 
attention  to  distinctions  perceived  in  conscionaness  simply,  and 
which  therefore  arieea  jast  in  the  same  way  aa  the  perception  of 
ordbary  external  objects  has  been  described  as  arising. 

Now  the  conceptual  act,  which  runa  through  and  accompanies  all 
the  historical  or  ffvolntionary  stages  of  intelligence,  and  not  any  one 
of  those  stages  in  particnlar,  is  what  Logic  baa  in  view,  when  it 
Bpeaka  o(  concepts,  universals,  or  general  terms.  It  thereby  con- 
trasts these  with  their  originally  perceptual  and  afterwards 
epontaneoQsly  reproduced  data.  Redintegration  is  the  field  to  which 
they  belong,  and  which  they  divide  eihaustively  into  the  two  distinct 
but  inseparable  members — spontaneous  and  voluntary  redintegratiou. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
phenomena  so  described.  Logic  must  consider  and  study  Ihem  in  the 
iostances  where  they  are  found  in  their  moat  complete  and  developed 
state,  that  is,  in  the  last  of  the  fonr  hiatorical  atagea  discriminated  by 
Mr.  Romanea.  It  is  in  fact  to  that  atage  that  Logic  itself  belongs, 
being  a  system  founded  on  conceptual  criticism  of  conceptual  pro- 
cesses, and  therefore,  at  least  in  point  of  kind,  one  among  the  most 
highly  developed  exercises  of  intelligence. 
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THE    DISTINCTION   BETWEEN    SOCIETY    AND    THE 

STATE. 

By  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege^  Oxford. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difBcalty  to  turn  one*s  attention  from 
real  politics — especiallj  when  they  are  of  so  pecnliarlj-  exciting  ft 
nature  as  at  the   present  time — to  the  ideal  politics   of  German 
political   philosophy.     And  the   operation  is  not  assisted    by  the 
fact  that  the  antithesis    of    State    and    Society — ^first,    I   believe, 
formulated  by  Hegel,  and  now  a  common,  place  of  Geraian  writen 
on  Statsrecht  and  Ethik — touches  actual  political  questions  in  more 
points   than  any  other  doctrine  to  be  found  in  their  works.     The 
Dock  Strike  and  boycotting  in  Ireland,  Protection  in  tbe   United 
States   and   the   manifesto  of  the   German   Emperor,   the     Fabian 
essays    on    Socialism,   and    the    recent    discussions   of    "  Absolute 
Ethics "   as  applied   to  property  in    land    might    all   be   cited  to 
indicate  the  importance  of  tlie  antithesis — or  of  something  like  it — 
in  approaching  the  consideration  of  concrete  political  phenomena. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best-known   of  German  writers   on   Socialism, 
who    has    also  been   Minister    of    Finance     in    Austria,     Dr.    A. 
Schafflo,    has     treated   the   recent    strike   of  coalminers   in    West- 
phalia with   special   reference  to  this   antithesis.     But,    of    coarse, 
I   do  not  propose   to  refer  (except  incidentally)  to  these   concrete 
political  questions.     I  need   hardly  say  I   do   not  think  they  can 
be  solved  except  by  experience.     The  sole  valae  of  these  conceptions, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  of  the  conceptions  of  abstract  Political 
Economy ;  they  enable  the  investigator  to  make  some  kind  of  rough 
provisional  classification  of  his  facts.     Just  as  it  is  convenient  to 
have  the  conceptions  of  Economic   Rent  and  Market  Price,  even 
though  the  subjects  of  consideration  may  bo  metayer  tenants  and 
doctors'  fees,  so  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  conceptions  of  Society 
and  the  State — as  formulated  e.g.,  by  Lorenz  von  Stein — though  the 
State  may  not  have  proceeded  from  Society,  and  though  the  two 
may  be  aspects  not  of  the  same  concrete  group  of  phenomena  but  of 
different  and  overlapping  groups.     I  propose,  therefore,  to  state  the 
antithesis,  and  to  deal  as  far  as  I  can  with  its  historical  genesis ;  and 
then  to  consider  how  far  it  is  valuable  as  a  purely  subjective  and 


re^alfttive  mode  of  approaching  the  phenomena.     Its  objective — that 

in  to  Baj,  its  htatoricat — value  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  maintain. 
The  doctrine  aa  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it  seems  to  ma 
to  be  tliis.  A  given  social  on^uinm  may  be  looked  nt  in  two  tvayn. 
On  the  one  side  it  may  treated  as  a  eollection  of  individuals 
each  aiming  at  Katisfyinp  his  own  wants — eRch  therefore  purely 
Be  If -regarding,  and  nsing  every  other  individual  simply  and 
solely  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  his  end,  Bnt  these 
individaals  natnmlly  gronp  themselves  into  dasBe^s — artisans,  agi'i- 
cnlturists,  various  professional  classes,  unskilled  labourers,  &c. 
Hainly  their  activities  in  salisfyiug  their  own  waiits  m-e  economic. 
Bat  it  is  po.ssiblo  that  they  may  arrange  among  theniRevcs  as  to 
rules  of  common  lite,  means  of  preserving  the  peace,  tribunals  for 
arbitrating'  in  disputes.  The  body  then  resembles  what  some 
Greek  philosophers  treated  as  the  essence  of  the  State — as  av/ifiax'o 
roinf  iiaijtfpavoa  Twv  nWu'v— Hnd  modem  German  philosophers  have 
called  the  "  Keehtsstat:"  the  aim  of  which  is  simply  to  secure  the 
•M^uilibrium  of  rights  and  duties  among  its  members;  or  what 
English  pfditical  philosophers  know  aa  the  Individnalipt  State,  the 
kim  of  which  is  to  secure  to  every  man  as  far  as  possible  the  liberty 
to  do  as  ho  pleases — -limiting  the  liberty  of  each  only  hy  the  like 
liberty  of  ail.  It  is  of  course  concaivable  that  such  a  state  may 
exist-  Appi-oachos  to  it  are  seen  in  new  countries,  in  mining  camps 
for  instance.  So  when,  daring  a  strike,  the  police  stand  aside,  the  men's 
anion  sets  pickets  who  occasionally  intimidate,  and  the  masters'  union 
hires  police  from  private  firms — as  is  done  sometimes  in  the  United 
States,  that  is  an  approach  to  Society  npiirt  from  the  State.  Bnt  this, 
Micording  to  the  supporters  of  the  antithesis,  is  not  the  trne  State. 
The  State  arises,  according  to  Hegel,  from  Society,  to  ensure 
that  the  individual  shall  be  fully  realised,  chiefly  through  his  own 
uonseions  action.  The  State  guarantees  him  his  iudividunlity.  which 
Sodoty  with  its  self-seeking  struggle  of  competitors  tends  to  efface. 
He  ia  absorbed  in  the  State  partly  anconscionsly  and  involuntarily 
through  its  compulsion,  mainly,  at  least,  when  the  State  is  fully 
realised,  through  his  own  conscious  action.  Ue  treats  the  State  as 
an  end,  acta  consciously  for  it  and  finds  his  own  personality  in  its 
highest  development  secnred  by  it:  so  that  the  State  is  the  result 
of  the  consoions  activity  of  that  principle  which  in  nature  is 
unconscious — "  the  movement  of  God  in  the  world."  While  according 
to  the  modified  antithesis  as  formulated  hy  Stein,  and  Bub stanti ally, 
1  think,  adopted  by  Mr.  Aleiander,  the  State  arises  to  keep  the 
peace  between  the  vanons  struggling,  conflicting,  self-seeking  classes 
of  which  Society,  that  is  the  economic  organism,  is  composed.  These 
tend  to  get  the  mastery  over  it,  and  ''exploit"  the  State  in  their  own. 
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interest.  Bat  the  right  relation  is  attained  when  the  State,  like  tbe 
]>hilo8opher  in  Plato*8  Republic,  keeps  each  class  in  its  own  place, 
and  ensures  that  none  meddles  with  or  "exploits'*  any  other. 

Apparently  the  antithesis  was  first  foi'mnlated  hy  Hegel, 
as  a  result  of  his  doctrine  of  development.  Society  wras  interpo^aCied 
between  the  family  and  the  State  as  the  opposite  of  the  former,  and 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  development  of  the  latter.  Bnt  tlif 
distinction  was  found  to  have  practical  value,  and  has  been  nsed,  f«ff 
instance,  by  L.  von  Stein  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  FtpdcIi 
Revolution ;  by  Hillenbrand  in  his  treatment  of  the  history  of  eftrlj 
Greek  political  ideas ;  and  by  modern  ethical  writers  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  moral  life ;  while  the  article  I  hare 
referred  to  by  Schaffle  in<UcHtes  that  it  has  become  as  much  of  a 
commonplace  of  current  discuKsion  on  State  functions  in  Oermasj 
as  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Rights  formerly  was  in  !Bn^land,  or  the 
conception  of  the  Social  Organism  is  now.  Such  a  distinction,  if  it 
had  only  been  invented  in  time,  would  have  been  of  considerable 
value  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  would  have  enabled  the  former  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  his  primitive  "  city  of  swine,"  which  k 
really  a  simple  form  of  '*  Society,**  and  his  developed  philosophical 
city,  in  which  "  Society  "  is  completely  subservient  to  and  controlled 
by  the  "  State."  It  would  have  cleared  up  the  chapter  in  Ar.  Pol.  HI., 
where  the  title  of  State  is  denied  to  Koivwvui  airo  avfi.  fioKwv^  and  the 
essence  of  the  irotatw  is  declared  to  be  something  more  than  a  pa^ 
ticuUir  sort  of  alliance.  But  Greek  writers  wished,  like  Fichte  aJFter 
them,  to  make  the  State  and  Society  as  far  as  possible  coincident— 
to  make  individual  interest  wholly  subservient  to  that  of  the  body, 
and  to  subordinate  the  economic  to  the  moral.  It  is  only  with  the 
more  complex  historical  facts  of  modem  times — especially  of  Gtt- 
many  at  the  end  of  the  last  century — that  the  two  aspects  of  the 
social  organism  can  be  distinguished,  and  only  witb  the  peculiar 
development  of  the  theory  of  the  Absolute  Reason  from  Kant  to 
Hegel  that  the  distinction  comes  to  be  actually  made.  We  may,  I 
think,  trace  an  approach  to  it  in  Fichte.  Kant  had,  of  conrse,  revived 
the  Contract- State  as  an  ideal  of  the  moral  reason.  £acb  individwl 
reason  settiug  laws  for  itself,  set  them  for  all  other  rational  beings  ia 
the  like  conditions,  and  so  had  posited  a  "kingdom  of  ends  **  in  which 
every  mtional  being  was  at  once  ruler  and  subject,  and  in  which,  br 
a  contract  posited  by  reason,  the  liberty  of  each  was  limited  by  the 
like  liberty  of  all.  But  when  Fichte,  adopting  in  the  main  thi« 
State,  treated  these  rational  beings  as  emanations  from  the  Absoloie 
Reason,  or  at  least  controlled  by  it,  it  was  only  a  step  to  regard  that 
Ueason  as  guaranteeing  their  equilibrium — that  is,  to  apply  thf 
conception  to  the  concrete,  as  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the 
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i*iglits  of  men  as  rational  beings,  and  of  all  they  reqnired  to  maintain 
themselves  as  such.  Transferred  into  the  concrete,  then,  this  gives  ns 
Fichte's  "  closed  commercial  State,"  which  is  to  have  no  foreign  com- 
merce, if  possible,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  then  all  foreign  trade  is  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Government ;  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Ephorate,  a  sort  of  modern  Areopagus  of  the  wisest  and  best,  and  in 
which  the  place  of  cotton,  coffee,  wine,  and  such  other  foreign  goods  as 
seem  to  have  become  necessaries  of  life,  is  to  be  taken  by  some  kind 
of  more  or  less  adequate  native  product,  while  foreign  goods  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable  are  to  be  purchased  only  by  the  State — 
an  anticipation  of  **  protection  to  native  industry  "  too  complete  and 
too  absurd  to  have  yet  found  realisation,  though  I  believe  something 
like  it  has  been  attempted  in  Portugal  and  is  adding  to  the  economic 
woes  of  that  misguided  country.  It  is  when  the  Absolute  is  found 
to  develop  by  antithesis — I  must  apologise  for  the  inexactness  of  my 
terms — that  the  distinction  is  actually  formulated  by  Hegel.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  antithesis  is  worth  accepting  by  the  scientitic 
sociologist,  though  not  as  representing  historical  fact.  For  it  is  not 
now  the  fashion  to  regard  the  family  as  the  first  stage  of  mankind — 
at  least  of  the  men  with  whom  the  sociologist  deals  ;  the  stock -group 
differentiates  into  totem-kins,  and  the  combinations  of  these  are 
neither  combinations  of  individuals  nor  results  of  conscious  contract, 
while  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  members  hardly  attain  to 
the  notion  of  individual  self-satisfaction  till  long  after  the  city-state 
has  been  established.  Society,  indeed,  in  HegerH  or  Stein's  sense 
would  seem  to  develop  long  after  the  State. 

For  the  State  of  early  Greece  or  Rome  is  not  one  State  nor  is  it 
Society,  but  two  States—  a  pntriciate  and  plebs — with  partially  con- 
current powers :  States  which  certainly  have  not  arisen  by  anything 
like  contract,  for  the  inferior  order  seems  to  arise  by  the  gradual 
accretion  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  freed  slaves  ;  States,  too, 
which  do  not  correspond  in  the  main  with  economic  divisions  of  Society, 
and  whose  gradual  unification  goes  along  with  economic  differentia- 
tion. Then,  again,  can  we  say  that  the  State  '*  adopts  the  organisation 
of  Society"?  The  State  constantly  interferes  with  economic  organisa- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  Tudor  monarchs  facilitated  the 
economic  change  from  mediasval  to  modem  ideas  of  landed  property  ; 
the  Greek  rvpawoi  gained  their  historical  importance  by  effacing  the 
old  class  distinctions;  the  French  Revolution  owed  its  importance  to  its 
reconstruction  of  economic  relations,  and  spent  itself  when  that  work 
was  done.  May  it  be  suggested  that  Hegel's  conception  of  the  anti- 
thesis is  partly  reminiscent  of  the  Social  Contract,  partly  due  lo  the 
circumstances  of  Germany  in  his  time  ?  In  Prussia  there  were 
definitely  marked  orders  or  **  estates,"  nobles,  burghers,  peasants — 


each  class  with  defined  legal  rights,  especially  with  reference  to 
landed  property,  and  each  with  corporations,  trade  guilds,  Ac^  to 
defend  the  interest  of  its  own  snh-di visions.  Everywhere  in  Enzope 
there  had  been  similar  *'  estates,"  and  the  mediaeval  State,  m 
Blantschli  has  noticed,  had  its  nnity  infringed  by  the  privileges 
of  these  orders ;  trae,  the  modem  State  had  arisen  and  absorbed 
tnem,  but  the  development  is  an  incident  of  European  castom.  Bnt 
though  we  may  not  accept  the  antithesis  as  historically  exact  or  m 
universally  valid,  we  may  perhaps  take  it  as  a  convenient  result  of 
analysis  of  any  given  political  organism  at  the  present  moment. 

But  there  are  two  reasons  against  accepting  it  as  anything  more 
than  an  artificial  antithesis. 

1.  The  view  that  a  modem  population  consists  of  classes  is  not 
entirely  exact,  and  probably  will  be  less  and  less  exact  as  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  division  of  employment,  and  the 
diffusion  of  property  increase.  To  Fichte  it  was  obvious  that  an 
artisan  or  a  merchant  was  a  very  different  person  from  a  small  landed 
proprietor,  partly  because  the  laws  made  a  difference  of  status,  and  a 
watchmaker  from  a  shoemaker,  because  both  are  manual  labouren 
of  different  trades.  But  one  of  the  ideals  of  modem  individualism — 
partially  realised  in  the  United  States  and  Australia — is  that  tho 
artisan  shall  be  a  small  landed  proprietor;  and  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  of  technical  education  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  minuter  subdivisions  of  many  trades  may  become  so 
similar  that  transference  from  one  to  the  other  will  become  so 
easy  matter.  To  quote  an  American  writer,  *^  A  shoemaker  cannot 
become  a  watchmaker,  but  a  ^  laster '  in  a  shoe  factory  may  turn 
to  one  of  the  many  ti*ades  into  which  the  Waltbam  watch  industij 
is  subdivided.*'  If  besides  this  the  workman  is  a  co-operator,  %.e^ 
has  an  interest  in  a  producing  and  distributing  agency,  if  hii 
savings  are  invested,  perhaps  though  a  Trust,  in  various  other 
producing  agencies,  and  he  has  leisure  time  for  other  things  hesides 
his  work,  and  also  good  general  education,  it  seems  absurd  to  treat  bim 
as  in  a  class  at  all — ho  has  so  many  points  of  contact  with  other 
classes,  and  may  so  easily  shift  his  work.  Yet  this  is  the  ideal  of 
modem  Individualism  and,  except  as  to  the  investments,  in  some 
degree  of  Socialism. 

2.  A  more  important  objection  to  the  antithesis  is  that  Society 
never  has  been  an  aspect  of  the  same  body  as  the  State.  A  Greek 
city  was  meant  to  be  avTdpKrj9,  but  this  was  a  mere  ideal,  prompted 
partly  by  military  necessities  and  partly  by  the  desire  to  ensure 
stability  in  ideas  and  modes  of  thought.  A  mediaDval  society  was 
so  to  some  extent,  and  in  Europe,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  the  aim   of    the  mercantile  system  to  keep  up  the 


Mlf-dependence.  But  despite  nil  effort*  at  Protection,  modem 
Hocietiea  are  tending  tu  be  less  and  leas  self-dependent.  Mill's 
theory  of  International  Trade  is  objected  to  by  some  antboritiea 
on  Political  Economy,  on  the  ground  that  his  non -competing 
groape  tend  not  to  be  identical  with  nations :  and  that  capital  and 
labour  tend  to  tbat  freedom  of  movement  from  country  to  conntry 
the  absence  of  which  is  the  basis  of  the  theory.  Cortaiolj  the 
'■  disincli nation  of  capital  to  emigrate,"  put  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  apo  at  two  per  cent.,  is  not  that  now :  and  when  we  hear 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  labourers  going  over  to  the  Argentine 
RepubliiT  simply  for  the  season,  we  may  regard  the  disinclination 
of  labonr  to  emigrate  as  di.sappearing  also.  Still  less  is  a  people 
self -dependent  in  the  matter  of  mental  cnltare ;  while  Hegel's 
State,  never  realised  in  practice,  seems,  so  far  as  it  is  realisable 
at  all,  to  be  better  expressed  by  the  Comtist  Humanity. 

Still  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  distinction  as  a  merely  anb- 
jectire  distinction.  A  political  body,  in  bo  far  as  it  is  an  economic 
organisuL,  may  be  called  Society,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  indiridaal  character  and  development  of  individual 
freedom  it  may  be  called  the  State.  What  is  the  proper  relation 
between  the  two  ? 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  I  think  this  can  only  be  settled 
empirically.     I  have  only  time  t«  point  ont — 

(I.)  The  treatment  of  the  State  as  something  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  individuals  gets  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the  common  talk 
about  the  importance  of  the  odd  man,  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  decision  of  a  majority  is  necessarily  right,  the  iniijuity  of 
making,  in  a  state  of  eay  100,  49  people  submit  to  51,  and  the  like. 
Political  questions  are  decided  (ideally)  by  a  majority  of  votes  after 
discussion,  and  the  fact  that  51  out  of  the  supposed  100  vot«  one  way 
implies  that  a  good  many  of  the  4&  nearly  agree  wilb  the  hi,  and  a 
good  many  of  Ihe  51  nearly  ugree  with  the  49.  The  majority  is  not 
polling  uniformly  against  the  minority.  Politics  is  not  a  mere  "  tog 
of  war,"  and  political  ({aegtions  ai'e  out  habitually  unsettled  as  soon  as 
settled,  simply  because  they  ai'c  f^o  largely  the  result  of  compromise. 
The  irreconcilable  faction  in  a  State  is  always  a  mere  fraction  :  that 
is,  there  is  a  sort  of  "general"  will  ascertained  by  aiiking  people  if  they 
care,  and  getting  a  public  statement  of  varying  strength  representing 
how  much  they  care — a  will  that  is  partly  the  result  of  conviction, 
partly  of  imitation.  If  we  i-emember  that  it  is  only  a  way  of  putting 
it,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  adopt  an  "  a  priori  "  conception  of 
the  Stat«  to  express  this  feature  in   political  progress. 

(2.)  The  business  of  the  State  is  protectivn  and  furtherance,  if 
,  of  tDdividaal  self- development,  not   Batisfactini^  t~ 
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It  if)  onlj  Rnch  protection  tliat  can  jostif j-  the  State  in  fcaking*  up  tlie 
latter  function,  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  Schilffle  proposes  that 
the  Westphalian  coal  mines  shall  be  made  public  institutions.  It  is, 
howerer,  the  business  of  the  State  to  protect  its  members  in  their 
employment  if  they  cannot  do  so  better  themselves  by  factory  in- 
spection, dc,  and  to  secure  their  lives  and  the  pablic  peace  by  a 
poor  law. 

(3.)  But  there  are  forms  of  supply  of  economic  ^wants  mrkick 
may  very  well  be  carried  out  fwt  as  modes  of  State  activity,  bnt  on 
the  basis  of  the  facilities  for  combination  afforded  by  the  State  or 
municipal  organisation — e.g.,  gas  and  water  supply,  post  and 
telegraphs,  &c. — pi-ovided  that  they  do  not  interfere  seriously  with 
individual  development.  But  there  is  no  short  cut,  no  ^'  hig^h  priori 
road  "  to  settle  these  questions.  The  use  of  abstract  conceptions  is 
not  to  give  final  rules,  but  (1)  to  classify  and  synthesise  phenomena; 
(2)  and  sometimes  to  stimulate.  And  if  we  can  only  so  apply  Hegel's 
conception  of  the  State  as  to  get  every  one  to  vote  and  to  take  some 
interest  in  politics,  it  will  not  have  been  conceived  in  vain,  however 
untenable  it  may  be  in  itself. 


SYMPOSIUM— THE   RELATION   OF   THE    FINE    ARTS    TO 

ONE   ANOTHER. 

I. — By  Bernard  Bosanquet,    Vice-President, 

Tt  is  apt  to  be  objected  to  philosophic  enquiries  that  pfailosopheri 
assume  the  unity  of  all  that  is  commonly  designated  by  the  same 
name.  This  objection  seems  to  neglect  the  fact  that  there  is  usually 
a  pi-eliminary  discus$ion  as  to  the  limits  of  the  subject  to  be  enquired 
into,  directed  to  ascertaining  how  far  any  unity  of  principle  extends, 
that  makes  possible  a  unity  of  treatment.  Thus,  in  Fine  Art,  we 
being  by  excluding  didactic  poetry  at  one  end,  and  architecture,  with 
its  subordinate  crafts,  so  far  as  conditioned  by  pure  utility,  at  the 
other.  We  thus  confine  the  matter  in  hand  to  what  may  be  roughly 
described  as  expres»ion  for  expression's  sake,  in  sensuous  form.  If 
there  wore  two  wholly  independent  principles  concerned,  incapable  of 
i-eduction  to  common  terms,  such  as  beauty  and  sublimity,  I  should 
set  the  subject  down  as  incapable  of  scientific  treatment.  But  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

On  the  other  side  there  is,  I  think,  a  corresponding^  pit-fidl  in 


arranging  the  scheme  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  any  quite  abstract  priuciplf , 
or  accordieg  to  any  qaitu  abstract  analogy. 

1  may  illustrate  the  former  tendency  by  clagaiB cations  founded  on 
the  spatial,  temporal,  or  spatiu -temporal,  chariicter  of  artistic  exjirex' 
hion ;  ui'  again,  on  its  aapectH  of  ainialtiLnetty,  s  access  ion,  or  simul- 
tnneity  and  saccesaion  combined.  Neither  of  these  principles  will 
bear  precise  criticism,  because  the  harmonic  stmctare  of  muHii: 
upsets  them  both,  and  neither  of  them  reiLny  gnispfl  the  concrete 
matter  to  be  elasaified.  They  ai*  like  the  principlcH  of  the  Linn»an 
botanical  arrungemeat.  Of  course  they  repi'csent  conditioae  whicli 
mast  not  be  forgotten. 

Htill  worse,  1  think,  are  the  Bcbemata  based  on  paralloliema  and 
absti'oct  analogies,  such  as  the  pacallelism  between  ihoreal  and  the 
ideal  series,  which  means,  as  a  rule,  between  the  arts  of  form  and 
masi<',  and  the  various  species  of  poetry,  Schelling  is  responsiblf 
for  this  suggesHon,  which  has  had  great  inSuence  and  caused  great 
confnHion.  He  also  is  responsible  for  another  abstract  analogy,  the 
comparison  of  music  and  architecture — "  arc  Li  lecture,"  be  said, 
"  is  a  frozen  music  ; "  we  think  at  once  of  Browning's  Abt  Voglor. 
Quite  recent  and  very  able  writers  on  eesthetics  have  striven  to  get 
music  and  architecture  into  corre!<p<inding  places  in  their  schemes, 
nnder  the  inflaence  of  this  comparison,  which  rests,  I  suppcse,  on  two 
very  inleresling  points.  First,  that  neither  music  nor  architecture  is 
directly  imitative;  and  secondly,  that  both  depend  a  good  deal  on 
numerical  ratios  and  on  something  that  may  be  called  rhythm. 
Schemata  founded  on  pnrallelisme  like  this  make  the  history  of 
wsthetic  classifications  like  the  history  of  a  kaleidoscope  ;  1  should 
think  that  nearly  all  the  permntatione  must  have  been  proposed  as 
aiTangeracnts.  The  fact  is  that  resemblances  of  this  kind  can  he 
found  between  any  pair  of  fine  arts  taken  at  random.  The  problem 
is  one  of  a  natural  classification,  which  involves  weighing  and 
analysing  the  attributes  to  get  at  the  radical  or  constant  or  governing 
attributes. 

I  would  take  the  several  arts,  then,  quite  in  the  concrete,  and 
eiamine  them  on  their  merits  as  to  what  they  severally  can  or  cannot 
do.  I  would  not  begin  even  by  generalising  them  under  the  modes 
of  sense- percept  ion  to  which  they  appeal,  eiccepting  for  one  purpose, 
that  is,  to  distinguish  perceptions  capable  of  SBsthetic  quality  from 
perceptions  which  cannot  be  ajsthetic.  It  is  fair,  of  course,  to  take  a 
genei-al  attribute  as  a  distinction  between  a  whole  sphere  which 
[wasesnes  it,  and  an  outer  part  which  does  not,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  remarkable  fact  that  only  sight  and  hearing  are  capable  of  Esthetic 
perception  ;  or,  if  it  is  maintained  that  pure  touch  without  sight  cm 
apprehend  the  beauty  of  a  pattern  in  relief,  or  of  a  statue,  then  </•••* 
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mnst  take  in  touch  so  far  as  it  deals  with  solidity :  I  mean  as  diBtinet 
fit)!!!  the  fee1ii)g  of  heat  and  cold.  I  suppose  that  the  characterntie 
which  makes  these  senses  capable  of  being  channels  of  the  florthetic 
perception  is  their  ability  to  appreciate  a  structural  whole,  wki^ 
seems  to  differentiate  them  from  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  or  of 
touch  as  dealing  with  mere  heat  and  cold. 

Within  the  range  of  these  SBsthetic  senses,  then,  it  appears  to  ae 
that  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  is  to  take  the  several  fine  arts  m 
we  find  them  and  analyse  the  expressive  powers  of  the  Tariou 
physical  media  by  which  they  appeal  to  sense-perception.  Afterwardi 
we  may  try  to  generalise  from  their  expressive  powers,  and  show,  if 
we  can,  how  they  correspond  to  various  human  needs  of  expresskm, 
or  how  nearly  they  exhaust  the  modes  of  utterance  possible  in  spsoe 
and  time.  Of  course  I  can  only  attempt  very  roughly  and  scanti^  to 
illustrate  in  what  sort  of  way  this  might  be  attempted. 

I  said  ^'the  expressive  powers  of  the  various  physical 
employed  by  fine  art."  Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  "  the  sort  of 
perception  stimulated  by  each*'  ?  Prima  fade,  1  think  not;  thosgh 
ultimately,  perhaps,  all  differences  of  expression  may  be  taken  m 
appealing  to  difPerent  sympathies  or  tendencies  in  our  sense- percep- 
tion. But  within  sculpture,  for  example,  and  appealing  therefore  to 
the  same  sense-perception,  bronze,  marble,  and  wood  have  difierent 
expressive  capacities.  Within  pictorial  art,  again,  water-colour  and 
oil-colour  have  different  capacities.  **  Black-and-white,"  I  suppose, 
does  appeal  to  a  different  sense- perception  from  these,  not  delightiiig 
the  colour  sense  as  such.  These  two  comparisons  between  oil  and 
water-colour  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  colour  and  '*  black-and* 
white  "  on  the  other,  just  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  distinc- 
tion founded  on  the  capacity  of  the  medium  and  a  distinction  fonnded 
also  on  the  nature  of  the  sense  appealed  to.  Even  in  the  ideal  art 
of  poetry  the  distinction  of  medium  persists;  you  cannot  get  the 
same  effects  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages  as  in  the  English  or 
German. 

Thus  the  whole  question  seems  to  me  to  turn  on  the  power  of  the 
medium  employed  by  fine  art.  Of  course  a  particular  material  may 
not  have  imposed  itself  from  necessity  on  the  human  race,  though  it 
would  be  very  important  to  consider  how  far  in  some  cases  this 
actually  occurred,  but  even  granting  that  tho  material  was  freely 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  its  powers  of  expression,  these  powers  of 
expression  are  the  actual  guide  and  limit  of  the  art  as  practised. 

What  expressiveness  can  be  found,  for  example,  in  a  piece  of 
marble,  assuming  that  you  do  not  mean  to  colour  it,  and  that  yon  are 
not  compelled  to  adapt  it  for  a  place  in  a  building  ?  Hegel  says  that 
what  you  render  in  sculpture  is  **  shape  in  its  abstract  spatialiiy,'* 


■hich  anitably  espresBes  repose.  This  is  illnstnited  if  yon  ask  what 
f  yon  can  tiiyl  do  with  marble,  always  omitting  very  eitreme  tour»  de 
force.  Ton  cannot  have  a  vevy  deep  perspectiTe,  unle8§  yon  rimply 
draw  in  incised  lines.  There  are  old  friezes,  with  the  town  wall 
drawn  on  them  in  incised  lines,  hut  this  wonld  be  mnch  more 
natnralty  done  with  colonr.  Not  handling  perspective  eafiily,  it  iB 
natnral  not  \o  handle  it  at  all,  bat  to  give  the  third  dimension  in  fnll, 
which  is  quite  easy  with  a  solid,  horoogeneons,  and  beantifnl 
material.  But  if  yon  do  this,  that  is,  if  yon  Rculpture  in  the  ronnd, 
yon  cannot  have  a  very  comprehensive  groap  of  fipui-es,  becanse  their 
unity  is  not  idealised,  that  is,  not  represented  to  the  spectator's  per- 
ception, bnt  they  straggle  over  real  space.  And,  for  the  same  reason, 
yon  have  no  control  over  the  light  and  shade,  and  yon  cannot  give 
any  anrroundingB,  to  explain  and  enlarge  the  action  of  the  fignrca 
The  snrronndinga  are  real,  and  may  indeed  be  appropTiale  to  the 
Ecnlpture,  as  a  Greek  temple  no  doabt  was ;  bnt  yon  have  no  means 
of  making  fhoni  a  part  of  the  pictnre — the  ideal  seene^to  which 
your  sculptured  objects  belong.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  material,  1  believe,  to  hinder  a  mnch  greater  expressiveness  of 
the  human  faoe  than  the  Greek  artist  attained  to;  bnt  a  certain 
harmony  with  the  effects  of  these  other  conditions  may  interpose  an 
artistic  difiiculty,  because  a  high  degree  of  expreasiviincsa  wonld'seem 
somewhat  nnexplained. 

Further,  yon  cannot  represent  any  bnt  rather  solid  forms;  hair 
and  drapery  most  be  treated  under  obvions  limitations,  though 
it  may  be  donbted  whether,  in  addition  to  iheacimil  limilationsorthe 
marble,  we  ought  to  bring  into  »8thetic  perception  our  knoieMge  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  marble,  as  when  we  dislike  marble  lace-work. 

Yon  cannot  represent  landscape :  I  suppose  its  forms  are  either 
impossible  in  marble,  or  else  not  of  sufficiently  concentrated  signi- 
ficance to  he  tttken  in  such  a  titnit«d  extent.  What  conld  yon  do  in 
sculpture  with  the  forms  of  gra.s8  or  trees  ?  While  again  yon  cannot 
represent,  within  the  limits  of  sculpture,  a  precipice  large  enough  to 
he  of  esthetic  value  ;  though  its  form  might  give  yon  no  difficulty. 
Btisidea  this  latter  wonld  be  almost  the  reality  itself,  without  any 
distinction  to  mark  that  it  had   been  idealised;    and  this  is  fatal  to 

Of  coni-se  all  this  only  applies  to  bronxe  matniii  mulandh. 

It  follows  from  these  considei-ations  that  in  sculpture  the  stereo- 
metric form  mnst  be  eonsidered  very  largely  in  detachment  from 
external  relations,  and  on  its  own  merits  as  a  simple  niiity.  The 
repoae  of  Greek  sculpture  has  been  very  mnch  exaggerated,  bnt  the 
vhar&otvr  of  the  limitation  remains.     The  art  of  sculpture  admii«. 
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compared  with  the  other  arts,  of  very  little  ideality,  that  in,  of  rer 
little  Aabtletj  or  variety  of  intellectual  or  emotional  iaterpretatioii 
Compai^e  it  with  an  art  wbicb  can  place  before  the  eje.  iu  a  positiim 
determined  once  for  all.  a  veclion  of  space  itself  idealised,  : 
taining'  all  ita  objects  and  their  relations  and  interactionE  also  deter- 
min&tely  idealiaed  by  the  artist's  mind,  and  wo  nee  at  once  how 
enormonaly  increased  is  the  barden  of  meaning  vhicli  the  i 
ditlerentiated  and  less  solid  material  will  bear. 

In  view  of  sach  facts  as  these,  it  seems  to  tne  a  rery  obtnw 
acnteaeea  on  the  part  of  Yon  Hartmaiin  to  maintain  that  the  weif^t 
of  the  material  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  because  the 
perceived  imiigB  has  no  weight,  and  the  essence  of  art  i 
perceived  imnge.  The  qnestion  is  what  conditions  determine  the 
perceived  iniiLge,  and  therefore  the  kind  of  meaning  that  can  be  pnt 
into  it;  and  these  conclnsions  are  summed  np  in  the  natoreoF  the 
materialB  employed  by  tliei 

But  then,  no  doubt,  we  should  have  also  to  consitler  why  the  ula 
dependent  on  certain  kinds  of  material,  rea^h  their  high-water-maric, 
or  a  high-watcr-mark,  at  certain  crises  of  homan  history ;  but  tbia 
enqniry  does  not  fall  within  the  present  subject ;  and  again, 
there  nro  Conned  those  specific  types  of  artistic  fancy  which  are  th* 
mental  mode  of  being  of  the  several  fine  arts.  The  fancy  of  th« 
poet,  the  musician,  and  the  painter,  differs  on  a  large  scale  as  the 
fiincy  of  the  iron-worker,  the  wood-carver,  and  the  decorative  ston* 
cutter,  differs  on  a  small  scale. 

Thus  though  in  its  most  general  sense  the  substance  and  matter 
of  all  fine  art  is  the  same,  issuing  from  the  common  source  of  the 
human  desire  for  expression,  yet  the  region  of  fancy  correspondi 
lo  each  mudinm  of  utterance  is  moulded  by  inlcrcourse  with  thrt 
medium,  and  acquires  an  individuality  which  is  not  directly  reducible 
to  terms  of  any  other  region  of  Bssthctic  fancy.  Feeling,  in  short,  ift 
modified  in  hecaming  communicable  ;  and  the  feeling  which  ] 
liecome  commanicable  in  music  is  not  capable  of  re -translation  into 
the  feeling  which  has  become  communicable  in  painting.  Thus  tfa« 
arts  have  no  doubt  in  common  a  human  and  even  rational  content — 
rational  in  so  far  as  the  feelings  which  are  embodied  in  expression,  i 
for  expression's  sake,  arise  in  connection  with  ideas  and  purposes; 
but  each  of  them  has  separately  its  own  peculiar  physical  medium  of 
expression  and  also  a  whole  region  of  modified  feeling  or  fancy  wfaloh 
constitutes  the  material  proper  to  he  « 
ueconling  to  the  laws  of  each  particalar  art.  Humour  is  a  general 
quality  in  feeling:  but  the  painter's  humour  is  one  thing,  aud  tha 
musician's  humuur  another.  They  have  a  common  root,  but  are  not 
directly  reducible  to  terms  of  each  other. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  insUnce  of  nnalf  sia  wUtch  I  gave,  that  1 
agree  on  the  whole  with  the  view  which  ari'^nges  the  arts  in  a  linear 
Hei'ies,  according  to  increasing  intoUectuulity  or  idealitj,  in  the  order, 
Ai'chitectnre  (only  in  part  a  fine  art),  Sculpture,  Fainting,  Mnsip, 
Poetry.  I  do  not  think  Painting  is  mnch  more  akin  to  Scnlptare 
than  to  Mnsic,  aod  therefore  I  object  to  classing  ihc  arta  of  tjight 
together  as  against  the  arts  of  Soaod.  Unquestionably,  however, 
there  is  a  breach  of  continuity  at  Music,  in  the  one  respect  that  it  is 
not  bailed  on  imitation  in  anythtngUike  the  degree  in  which  Scnlptare 
and  Painting  are.  Stiil  thia  is  not  altogether  out  of  order.  Painting, 
though  in  some  respects  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  natnre  than 
Sculpture,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw,  ia  immensely  more 
sabtle,  suggestive,  and  much  more  completely  ideal  in  its  means  of 
imitation.  It  is  not  an  nnnatural  transition  from  the  painter's 
subtle  evocation  of  the  spirit  of  natural  forma  to  tlie  art  of  Music 
in  which  the  natural  forms  are  dropped,  and  the  spirit  of  movement 
and  feeling  seems  io  be  displayed  in  its  purity,  as  the  soul  of  an 
organised  action.  Here,  for  once,  I  think,  Lutze  ia  exceedingly 
felicitous  ("Geschlchte  d.  Aeathetik,"  p.  486-7)  in,  appai-ently,  follow- 
ing Uansliok,  who  sitys  that  Music  gives  as  the  dynamics  or  general 
figures  of  occurrence;  and  enlarging  this  to  mean  that  what  we 
have  in  Music  is  the  rhythm  and  abstract  bcheme  of  organised  exisf- 
euoe  and  occurrence,  implying  the  various  values  of  this  rational 
niovenieut  for  feeling.  I  might  illustrate  this,  mei-ely  repeating  what 
I  have  been  told — for  I  am  no  niuBioian— by  reference  to  dance 
music,  which  appears,  ^uii  dance  music,  that  is.  as  played  for  actual 
dancing,  not  to  have  great  artistic  value.  So  I  suppose  that  the 
Scherzo,  which  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  does  so  in  an 
idealised  form,  reproducing,  not  the  actual  idea  of  dancing,  but 
merely  a  certain  mood  that  belongs  to  it.  When  the  reference  ia 
nut  to  a  musical  phenomenon  at  all,  aa  it  ia  in  this  case,  then  it 
cauuot  be  specialised,  and  merely  reproduces  a  possible  mood  of 
action  or  occurrence  in  general. 

In  Poetry  the  idealisation  becomea  complete,  in  the  sense  that  the 
units  of  expression  are  fixed  symbols  for  ideas,  which  the  artist  can 
only  modify  by  combination.  He,  thci-efore,  may  be  suiil  to  operate 
with  ideas  as  his  medium  ;  but  I  do  not  admit  tliiit  beautiful  arrange- 
ment  of  sounds  can  be  dispensed  with  in  Poetry,  and  1  think  that  he 
who  reads,  going  straight  to  the  idea,  and  not  perceiving  the  sound 
of  the  word,  does  not  ti'eat  Poetry  aa  Poetry  at  all.  It,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  within  the  definition  of  "  expression  in  senanous  form," 
nlthongh  even  the  sensuous  value  of  tlie  word-sonnds  employed 
depends,  secondarily,  on  tbeir  ideal  value,  that  is,  on  tlie  emotions 
which  they  evoke.      Ideality  haa    here  reached    its  highest  ^oint. 
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compatible  with  ^ne  art ;  and  when  the  coramnnication  of  tbe  idn 
sabBtitutes  itself  as  a  purpose  for  the  need  of  expression  in  sensDOH 
form,  the  limit  of  art  is  overstepped  and  Poetry  becomes  didactic. 

The  abstract  principles  of  progression  from  space  to  time,  tad 
from  simultaneity  to  succession,  agree  with  the  view  here  adopted, 
but  deal  with  very  superficial  aspects  of  it. 


IL—By  E.  Wake  Cook. 

Thk  Fine  Arts  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  pliilosopliic  twit'     ! 
ment,  the  quality  constituting  them  '*  Fine,"  as  distinguished  fras 
the  Industrial  Arts,  is  the  very  thing  which  eludes  analysis,  and  ii 
struggling  with  the  problem  we  try  to  shape  as  thought  much  that  ii 
still  essentially  feeling. 

Our  difficalties  begin  at  the  outset.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bosanqnct, 
that  the  one  principle  in  which  the  Fine  Arts  have  most  in  eommoB 
is  that  which  he  descHbes  as  ^*  expression,  for  expression's  sake,  ii 
sensuous  form."  But  to  make  this  principle  applicable,  important 
limitations  have  to  be  imposed  on  the  subject.  Didactic  Poetry,  far 
instance,  has  to  be  excluded.  If  to  beautiful  expression  in  poetij  be 
added  a  high  purpose,  then  the  poem  is  taken  out  of  the  range  of  ov 
unifying  principle.  This  is  serious,  as  it  implies  a  divorce  betweea 
Fine  Art  and  the  higher  utilities — to  the  manifest  impoverishmeni 
of  Fine  Art.  If,  therefore.  Fine  Art  rau8t  be  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions before  it  can  be  adapted  to  philosophic  or  scientific  treatment, 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  deeper  view  of  the  purpose  of  life, 
and  the  function  of  Fine  Art  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  ii 
bringing  us.  If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  wc  admit  the  preliminary 
limitations,  then  Mr.  Bosanquet's  application  of  the  principle  it 
luminous,  and  I  find  myself  largely  in  agreement  with  him.  So. 
instead  of  criticising  his  pnper  in  detail,  I  will  roughly  sketch  mj 
own  view  of  one  phase  of  the  subject,  an  aspect  which  will  be  mort 
complementary  to  his — the  relation  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  one  another 
through  their  relation  to  the  function  of  beauty  in  promotinj^  the 
higher  utilities.  This  principle  will  not  meet  the  case  so  well  tf 
that  selected  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  being  much  less  definite ;  bnt  it  hai 
the  advantage  of  imposing  no  arbitrary  limitations. 

Philosophy  is  nothing  without  clearness  of  definition  and  pre- 
cision of  statement.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense,  a  certain  limited 
sense,  in  which  eveiy  thought  that  can  be  defined  with  absolote 
procision^is  already  out  of  date,  it  is  a  fossil,  a  shell  from  which  Ufe 


haa  departed.  All  is  in  flax,  of  change,  of  transformation,  of  trtkos- 
motatiun  ;  apparent  Biity  is  but  inviHible  mntion— the  "sleep"  of 
the  spinoing  top.  Thero  are  no  isola-Ced  facts,  all  are  related.  I'o 
isolate  them  even  in  thought  is  to  Talsify  them  to  that  extent.  There 
ia  an  nnity  umlerljing  tlie  manifold,  and  while  we  can  handle, 
clasaifj,  and  arrang-e  phenameiia,  we  feel,  or  should  feel,  the  presence 
of  the  unexplored  remainder.  Everj  pheaomtinon  has  its  roots  in 
infinity.  Great  aa  the  advance  of  knowledge  fans  been,  its  significance 
lies  in  its  promise  rather  than  in  its  aciiievements,  it  shows  how  vast 
»re  the  fields  yet  to  be  explored.  Therefore,  a  right  relation  of 
mind  to  clearly  defined  facta  is  to  regard  them  as  symbols  of  grander 
realities.  In  shaping  our  thoughts,  then,  we  should  aim  at  enriching 
them  with  that  accompaniment  of  feeling  which  makes  us  dimly 
sensible  of  the  underlying  relations  of  our  thought,  which  we  have 
isolated  by  the  very  act  of  conception.  This  feeling,  or  dim 
CODScioasness  of  a  beyond,  which,  in  scientific  matters,  correRponds 
somewhat  with  Faith  in  Religion,  I  shall  call  by  the  non-committal 
term  of  Mimtal  Feeling.  It  is  potential  ihoaght,  thought  not  yet 
crystallised  into  forms.  It  is  therefore  higher  than  thought,  as  it  is 
the  substance  of  thought  yet  to  be.  Now,  it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar 
missiou  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  conveying  facts  to  arouse  this  music-like 
ftccompauiment  of  mental  feeling.  They  all  have  the  indefinable 
something  called  Beauty  as  an  object.  Examine  all  the  attempted 
definitions  of  Beauty,  none  cover  the  ground  ;  it  is  always  something 
more  and  other  tliaa  we  can  say  of  it.  If  I  might  add  a  suggestion, 
I  should  say  it  is  a  dim  perception,  by  another  sense,  of  that  complex 
of  underlying  relationships  which  are  shut  out  by  the  defining, 
and  abstracting,  operations  of  the  Scientific  intellect.*  Deauty 
is  prophetic,  it  suggests  something  beyond,  and  woos  to  know- 
ledge. Beauty  of  statement  stimulates  the  mind  to  dimly  restore 
the  manifold  and  life-giving  particulars  eliminated  by  scientific 
abetractions.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  expectancy  it  produces, 
which  vaguely  feels  the  presence  of  those  elements  not  yet  gmspid 
by  Science.  Deunty,  in  this  view,  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
presentation  of  truth.  So,  while  beauty  and  truth  are  not  convertible 
terms,  wo  cannot  have  truth,  in  any  larpe  sense  of  the  term,  without 
beanty  J  as  our  highest  definable  thought  must  fall  short  of  the 
reality,  and  must  therefore  be  nntrao  unleRS  accompanied  by  that 
feeling  of  the  infinitude  beyond;  and  beauty  arouses  this  feeling — 
this  6uid  thought — -into  fullest  activity. 


*  Tbii,  of  counc.  is  only  one  phaioof  BcientiSc  ftctiritf.     It  ili 
amd   iinitwi    but    iC   duals    throughout    with    BbsLractiona    shorn    of   lifc-gi 
psrtiuulan. 
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Let  me  illnstrate  one  phase  of  this  fanction  of  artistic  beaofy— 
the  Picturesque.  This  is  that  quality  which  takes  as  beyond  the  hen, 
and  now,  and  suggests  the  history  and  the  dentiny  of  the  piotnretqiie 
object.  This  explains  the  curious  artistic  delight  in  tnmble-dowo 
old  buildings,  grimy  and  uncomfortable  to  live  in,  and  extremely  bid 
property  to  own.  The  time  and  weather  stains,  the  cracking  walk 
and  bending  roof-tree,  all  tell  a  history  of  time,  and  of  battling  wirh 
the  elements.  These  suggest  the  history  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
struggle  for  existence,  and  battles  with  adverse  circumstances,  their 
hopes  and  fears;  then  the  whole  of  tlie  human  and  social  problems 
follow  in  turn.  All  are  there  by  implication,  the  tamble-dowv 
building  is  but  a  symbol  standing  for  them  all.  Then  again,  see 
what  a  history  is  in  that  bit  of  picturesque  rock  with  its  moss- woven 
tapestries.  And  again,  in  that  flower,  that  organic  life  bni'sting  into 
beauty.  What  problems  are  there  ?  Shut  them  out  from  conficioBi 
thousrbt,  they  are  still  there,  dimly  felt  as  a  vital  part  of  beauty,  of 
that  larger  life,  of  that  beyond  to  which  beauty  inevitably  oondocti 
us.  Assigning,  then,  to  beauty  this  high  purpose  of  g^iving^  life  tOL 
and  supplementing  thought,  we  can  partially  determine  the  relsHoi 
of  the  Fine  Arts  to  one  another  by  their  relations  to  this  f  nndamental 
function. 

Man,  as  highest  product  of  evolution,  is  necessarily  in  adranoe  of 
his  environment,  which  he  at  once  seeks  to  transform  by  means  of 
Art.  Building  becomes  a  first  necessity ;  but  the  creative  irapalWt 
the  Art  instinct,  in  not  content  with  the  lower  forms  of  utility,  and 
passes  on  to  Architecture — to  Fine  Art.  The  buildings  is  yonr  hard 
square  fact,  your  sharply-defined  thought.  Moved  by  the  instinct 
for  beauty  the  mind  hungers  for  more,  and  demands  the  gracefnl 
expression  of  the  thought,  proportion  and  symmetry  resnlt.  The 
fleeting  forms  of  men,  animals,  and  the  floral  world,  are  clearly 
thought  in  stone  and  embellish  the  structure.  Form  alone  is  like 
thought  without  feeling,  more  is  demanded,  and  the  building  blushes 
into  the  glory  of  colour.  Thus,  Architecture  readily  enters  into  the 
spheres  of  the  allied  Arts  of  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Architect  are 
i4  essentially  a  creative  art,  but  relies  largely  on  the  imitative  arts 
for  its  higher  expression. 

The  relation  of  the  beautiful  in  Architecture  to  the  higher 
utilities  is  manifest.  Architt*cture  has  hitherto  found  its  highest 
expression  in  the  service  of  ReliLrion ;  and  Religion,  in  spite  of  it» 
undue  conservatism,  and  its  tendency  to  tyranny,  is  still  the  mo6t 
important  of  the  higher  utilities. 

Sculptui*e  is  the  art  most  nearly  allied  to  Architecture,  sharini? 
with  it  its  three  dimensions  in  space.  In  its  sphere  Sculpture  is 
the  most  perfect  of  the  imitative  arts;  but  its  sphere  is  tht*  most 


limited,  being  cnnfined  to  a  given  moment  of  time  and  to  form  alone. 
It  ia  thus  a  mediator  between  man  and  Nature,  by  enabling  us  to 
enjoy  benutf  of  form  witbont  the  distractions  of  movement  nnd  of 
coluar,  In  (bis  way  it  minigt«i-s  to  our  limited  facnlties  wbicb  art; 
B[it  to  be  overwbt'lmed  by  Nature's  complexity.  The  furtbor  limitn- 
tiona  of  tbe  spbere  of  Senlpture  imposed  by  tbo  nature  of  it»  material 
— tbe  media  of  its  expression — havu  been  admirably  pointed  out  by 
Mr,  Bosanqnet. 

The  sculptor  is  forced  into  a  very  full  realisation  of  hia  forma,  and 
has  not  at  hia  command  that  atiraolating  snggestiveneaa  of  partial 
realisation  so  valuable  in  the  other  Arts.  Architecture  attains  by 
v»BtneB8  or  by  niysteriona  lighting  sometbing  of  this  Buggetttiveness. 
The  relation  of  Sculpture  to  utility  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
remains  of  ancient  Sculptnro  afford  a  rough  history  of  peoples 
otherwise  forgotten.  The  sculptrars  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
handed  down  to  ns  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  in  whoso  actionH 
history  has  given  ns  an  almost  personal  interest.  These  valuablu 
records  would  have  perished  if  committed  to  less  enduring  material, 
the  material  thus  compensating  for  its  limitations. 

In  the  purely  ideal  creations — in  the  expressions  for  expression's 
eake-^we  have  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  beauty  of  the  humnn 
form;  and  beauty — true  to  its  high  function — Huggests  the  fntme 
possibilities  for  ibe  race;  and,  it  may  be,  has  helped  forward  the 
realisation  of  those  poHsibilities — a.s  the  Greeks  believed — through  the 
mysterious  action  of  the  matei'nal  imagination. 

To  Painting  and  the  Pictorial  Arts  must  be  assigned  a  very  high 
place ;  like  Architecture  and  Scu  Iptare  they  spesk  an  universn.! 
language,  and  their  educational  influence  is  not  suSctently  recog- 
nised. How  mnch  we  ai-e  indebted  to  the  pictorial  arts  for  our  ideas 
of  persons  and  places,  and  of  events  ontside  our  own  experience,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Sijjht  in  the  qneen  of  our  seiiseK, 
and  dominates  our  language  and  uiodea  of  thinking,  it  fills  our  minds 
with  images  which  form  the  basis  of  our  thought.  Fainting  holds  ii 
place  among  the  arts  corresponding  to  tbe  place  held  by  siglt 
among  the  senses.  It  alone  can  give  the  outer  appearances  of 
things,  while  words  can  only  recall  and  re-combine  such  appear- 

Painting  shares  the  limitations  of  Sculpture  in  being  confined  to 
the  representation  of  a  given  moment  of  time,  and  being  further 
conSned  to  two  sptwie  dimensions  is  limited  to  one  aspect  or  p'.'iut  of 
view  at  a  time;  but  it  commands  two  elements  which  more  than 
compensate  for  these  limitations.  It  has  the  power  of  giving  'i?l>t 
and  khiide — ebiai-oscuro — an  art  in  itself  capable  of  conveying  the 
most  varied  modes  of  feeling,  from  sombre  to  gay,  from  dreamlike 
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softness  to  sparkling  brilliancy.     In  addition  to  ohiaroscuro, 
has  the  command  of  the  important  element  of  colour. 

Colour  bears  the  relation  to  form  that  feeling  bears  to  thoaght, 
and  which  Music  bears  to  Poetry.  This  gives  the  painter  a  Tenr 
perfect  medium  of  expression  in  spite  of  limitations.  In  Paintinfr 
comes  into  play  a  quality  having  high  (esthetic  value,  the  qaality  of 
suggestiveness,  which  is  shared  by  the  Arts  of  Poetry  and  Music, 
rising  to  the  highest  point  iu  the  latter.  A  picture  having  all  iU 
details  minutely  elaborated  is  wearisome,  even  to  the  artistically 
uneducated.  The  imagination  demands  a  playgi-onnd,  and  resente 
having  all  the  lines  of  its  activity  laid  down  for  it  by  the  artist.  It 
demands  stimulation,  direction,  and  material  for  its  creative  activitj. 
That  pictui'e  is  best  which  realises  with  great  thoroufj^hneas  the 
leading  features  of  its  subject,  and  surrounds  them  with  a  wido 
margin  of  mystery,  and  a  wealth  of  stimulating  sugrgestiveneM 
which  the  spectator  may  co-operate  in  imaginatively  fashioning  at 
his  feelings  may  prompt.  The  picture  is  thus  a  symbol  of  all 
knowledge. 

The  painter  can  give  not  only  the  dramatic  action  to  his  fignres, 
he  can  surround  them  with  suitable  landscape  and  other  accessomi 
altogether  out  of  reach  of  the  sculptor.  This  is  expressed  with 
admirable  terseness  by  Mr.  Bosanquet ;  but  as  the  point  is  important 
I  must  enlarge  on  it  somewhat. 

These  pictorial  accessories — especially  landscape  accessories — ^may 
stir  memories,  and  induce  moods  of  feeling  in  the  spectator  whiek 
will  immeasurably  increase  his  appreciation  of  the  main  theme. 
Every  event  of  our  lives  wiites  its  impress  somewhere  in  our  beings, 
every  emotion  somewhere  leaves  its  trace,  and  our  sweet  or  oar 
saddened  memories  merge  imperceptibly  into  these  forgotten  impres- 
sions.  Every  event  has  had  its  accompaniments  of  time  and  o£ 
place,  and  any  work  of  art  which  recalls  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  will  recall  the  memories  connected  with  them.  These 
memories,  imperfect  in  themselves,  on  all  sides  merge  into  the 
surrounding  mystery,  as  thought  merges  into  feeling,  and  to  awaken 
one  such  memory  is  to  send  a  sympathetic  stir  through  all  the  latent 
chords  of  our  being.  Each  season  of  the  year,  each  hour  of  the  day, 
has  associations  peculiar  to  itself,  and  suggests  poetic  analog-ies  to 
phases  of  human  life.  The  artist,  by  appealing  to  this  associative 
faculty  and  determining  its  direction,  evokes  the  richest  music  of 
feeling. 

Every  phase  of  landscape,  or  seascape,  that  is  feelingly  rendered 
will  suggest  some  appropriate  phase  in  the  great  human  drama,  and 
give  the  scene  an  interest  not  its  own. 

The  modem  feeling  for  landscape,  so  different  from  anythinfaf  we 


can  find  tmoea  of  in  the  pwt,  would  be  worth  separata  analysis  did 
lime  permit,  more  especially  aa  it  seems  to  be  stronger  in  the  Briliah 
nice  than  in  any  othei',  and  has  eipreased  itself  largely  throagh  the 
pecoliarly  British  Art  of  Water- Colonr  Painting. 

That  artistic  renderings  of  landficape  shonid  frequently  be  so 
impressive  ia  largely  due  to  the  association  of  ideas  on  which  I  have 
toucht;d. 

As  Painting  is  the  highest  of  the  imilatiyo  arts  a  word  maat  be 
said  in  passing  on  imitation. 

The  highest  purpose  of  Painting  ia  by  no  means  to  hold  the  mirror 
np  to  Nature,  bat  to  reflect  back  Watui-o  from  a  minil,  not  from  a 
material,  aoullcsa  mirror.  So  much  of  Natare  mnst  be  given  as  will 
serve  to  stir  into  life  the  latent  images  imprinted  by  Nature's  self  on 
the  mind  of  the  percipient.  But  suggestiveness  rather  than  fall 
realisation  is  necessary  if  the  beholder  is  to  receive  the  highest 
(esthetic  pleasure  by  co-operating  with  the  artist  to  prodnce  the 
result.  This  is,  or  shonid  be,  the  aim  of  the  painter  in  the  sphere 
of  imitation. 

In  the  sphere  of  composition  the  artist  becomes  creative.  Taking 
individual  beauties  from  external  Nature  he  combines  them  in  accord- 
ance with  a  leading  idea,  and  attains  an  Firtiatic  beaaty  having  a  valua 
of  its  own  far  beyond  ite  imitative  reaults. 

That  the  spatial  arts,  appealing  to  sight,  80  largely  eliminate 
the  element  of  time  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  from  the  educational 
point  of  view.  At  a  glance,  a  pictnre  will  convey  n  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  appearance  of  things  than  a  ream  of  description, 
and  the  ideas  so  obtained  will  dominate  all  others. 

In  vai'ioos  ways  the  artista  have  wrought  more  wisely  than  thoy 
knew,  and  in  following  beauty  for  beauty's  sake  they  have  uncon- 
sciously supplied  an  essential  element  of  education,  and  the 
instruction  ao  imparted  had  been  received  with  high  pleasure,  and 
with  no  effort.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  points  of  contact 
between  the  pictorial  arts  and  utility. 

In  passing  to  Poetry  we  are  sensible  of  a  great  change,  another 
sense  is  appealed  to,  and  from  the  spatial  character  of  (he  preceding 
arts  ap[>ealing  to  the  eye,  we  pass  to  an  art  addressing  the  mind 
thi-ough  the  ear,  and  one  capable  of  representing  time,  and  time  is 
occupied  in  the  representation.  Still  it  stands  nearer  to  the  pictorial 
arts  than  Music  does,  bccaase  it  deals,  like  them,  with  definite 
ideas  and  images,  which  Mnsic  does  not.  Bat  Poetry  differs  widely 
from  the  preceding  aria.  It  is  quite  another  phase  of  spiritual 
activity,  has  other  methods  and  a  wider  range  than  any  of  the  other 
arts.  It  has  the  whole  realm  of  thought  at  its  command  ;  Religious, 
Philosophic,  and  even  Scientific  thought  may  be  expressed,  or  partly 
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WftAH  5iru*  e^wenzial  r-aiPir*  •:-'  P-^wy  is.  ap«rt  fmm  Bi«r«  mTCsaal 
^TpT«Wfl:nr.,  ;•  ia  iiilinl':  f^  determiTie.  Wa«»ii  ^ae  term  "*  poetie»l " 
in  4ppi:**7i  Vj  ^fi.4  prn'iT.t^4  oc  zhfi  other  arts.  &3  it  fpei^Tieiitlv  as.  it  it 
thft  idftsfc  nr.at  :«  r^fftrred  Vj.  not  its  expresuion.  Tkere  is  a  IVwtii  of 
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"proiihftt."  '"seer/'  "ir.stnctor  of  hia  »ee.*'  All  the  highest  pro- 
Hn^j4  of  the  PoetA  are  In  a  «en«e  "  didactic." and  liable  to  be  excluded 
bj  Mr.  Bo«anqaet'a  propo-ied  I'mitarion*,  while  the  Tersifier  «^  lete 
Aoar.d  dominate  the  sense  voald  be  included.  This  is  like  fcfcfcT»*p 
men  who  talk  for  talkie g^'s  sake  as  representatiTes  of  the  ereat 
orators. 

Pi-etrr  beine  expressed  pnreiT  through  symbols  attains  a  twt 
breh  de^rree  of  that  « a  firmest  ivenes*  on  the  Talae  of  which  I  have  so 
lartfflv  ini^inted.  In  Brown  in  e  this  has  been  carried  to  its  hifffaest 
pr#inr.  and.  in  spite  of  his  occasional  ragged ne«s  and  obficnrtty,  there 
is  a  fascination  aboat  hLs  works  which  does  not  belong  to  more  fallv 
and  more  perfectly  expressed  ideas. 

In  passing  to  Ma  sic  we  are  conscious  of  a  distinct  bat  comple* 
mentarj  change,  we  take  a  longer  step  than  that  from  the  plastic 
arts  to  Poetry.  For  Mnsic  hare  been  put  forward  very  high  pre- 
tensions by  Schopenhauer,  and  by  the  most  splendidly  gifted  of  all 
mnsicians — Wagner.  Following  Schopenhauer  in  his  great  work, 
^  llie  World  as  Will  and  Idea,"  Wagner  contends  that  whereas  the 
plastic  artist  deals  only  with  phenomena,  which  are  the  expression 
of  the  Will — the  thing  in  itself,  Mnsic,  is  a  direct  expression  of  the 
thing  per  te,  is  not  mediated  by  phenomena,  and  is  therefore  a  step 
nearer  to  the  great  fonntain  of  all  things  than  any  other  form  of 
Fine  Art.  Music  is  an  universal  language  immediately  intelligible  to 
all  without  the  mediation  of  intellectual  conceptions.  '*  Music  itself 
i»  an  laea  of  the  world,  which,  could  it  be  translated  into  rational 
A!«tf«pKs«  would  give  us  a  philosophy  explaining  the  world.' 
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It  is  farther  arffned  tliat  a  ery  is  tbe  motit  direct  expresflion  we 
can  have  of  the  Will.  But  a  feeling  mast  precede  even  the  cjiy,  and 
on  this  lowei'  ground,  that  of  the  direct  expreBBton  of  feeling,  I 
should  place  Music,  and  diatiiictly  lower  than  Poetry,  which  can 
exprexB  both  feeling  and  thought.  But  feeling  muet  be  taken  in 
its  widest  sense,  and  include  that  mental  feelinfi;  which  is  poten- 
tially higher  thought.  This  is,  pi-ohably,  nearly  all  tbey  would 
contend  for. 

Music  is  the  orgftnieed  and  developed  expression  of  inarticnlut* 
sounds — theiangh,  the  cry,  and  all  otber  sounds  expressive  of  inarticn- 
late  feeling.  Almost  every  mood  has  some  suitable  sound  through 
which  it  gRins  partial  ejcpression,  nnd  the  sounds  imitated  by  the 
musician  will  recall  the  various  moods.  With  the  moods  will  be  dimly 
recalled  the  esperienceB  connected  with  those  moods.  Thus,  Music 
may  be  endlessly  Baggestive,  and  awaken  mental  states  of  wonderful 
j-icbneHR  and  complexity.  This,  I  contend,  ia  the  fanction  of  beaoty, 
and  Music  is  beautiful  in  proportion  to  ita  stimulating  augges'ive- 
uess,  to  its  power  of  giving  not  only  sensuous  delight,  but  of 
arousing  mental  feeling.  Mnsic  in  its  highest  expression  is  vocal, 
and  becomes  wedded  to  Poetry  ;  it  is  the  union  of  thought  with 
feeling  and  movement  simnUaneouslj  expressed. 

Man's  manifold  phases  of  thought  and  feelinj;  cnnnot  be  ade- 
quately expressed  by  any  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  they  are  all  comple- 
mentary and  tend  to  coalesce.  Poetry  and  the  Actor's  Art  in  the 
Drama,  which  receives  its  setting  from  the  Painter;  Poetry  unites 
with  Music  in  song  nnd  cboruH,  and  in  Opera  we  have  the  union  of 
all  the  Fine  Arts.  Arcliitectnre  provides  the  home.  Painting  the 
scenery,  the  costnmiei^— the  artist  in  personal  adornment — supplies 
an  importunt  clement.  Poetry  is  united  with  Music,  and  the  whole 
is  interpreted  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  varied  i-esonreeB  of  voice  and 
action  of  the  operatic  artists.  Here  we  have  a  combination  of  all 
the  arts,  a  foiftaste  of  an  ideal  existence,  and  if  the  pleanure  we 
derive  from  the  arts  separately  could  be  mnltiplied  by  the  number 
of  the  arts  combined,  we  should  be  fairly  overwhelmed  in  ecfltasy. 
But  the  limitations  of  our  faculties  quickly  make  themselves  felt, 
and  while  the  means  of  producing  (esthetic  pleasure  may  be  progres- 
sively increased  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  resultant  pleasure  will 
increase  in  less  than  arithmetical  progreBsion,  and  beyond  a  certain 
point  will  become  stationary,  or  decrease. 

In  these  complex  pn>ducts  of  combined  art«,  art  itself  loses  one 
of  its  main  fnnctions — that  of  miaisti-ring  to  our  limitations  by 
supplying'  us  with  simplified  transcripts  of  things  for  contemplation. 
In  Opera  the  complexity  of  Nature  is  exceeded,  and  we  sometimes 
feet  less  pleasure  from  the  combined   arts   than  we  might  receive 
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from  th'*  arts  separately.  While  wo  may  agree  with  SchopenYiaaer 
that  music  is  the  best  commentary  on  acHon,  and  bringfs  oat  its 
hidden  meaning,  yet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  most  agree  with  Wa^er 
that  the  highest  enjoyment  of  mnsic  depotentialises  vision,  and  the 
eye  no  longer  perceives  objects  with  its  customary  intensifcy.  Indeed, 
Bight  and  hearing  in  highest  activity  tend  to  depotentialise  each 
other.  In  Opera  too  much  is  done  for  the  spectator,  and  not  enough 
by  him,  and  there  is  less  room  for  that  co-operation  on  whicli  flBSthetie 
pleasure  so  largely  depends. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relationship  of  the 
Fine  Arts  to  one  another  is  very  close,  in  spite  of  considerable  differ- 
ences. These  differences  are  complementary,  and  the  arts  tend  to 
coalesce.  They  are  evidently  all  phases  of  the  one  spiritaal  antivity, 
which  is  spontaneous  and  irrepressible.  The  pursuit  of  beauty  and 
eosthetic  pleasure  has  served  to  promote  the  higher  utilities.  Beauty 
not  only  woos  to  knowledge,  but,  under  this  theory,  is  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  the  presentation  of  truth,  which  is  enlarged  and 
vivified  by  its  presence.  How  much  life  is  intensified  and  beautified 
by  grand  Architecture  and  b}"  Masic  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  but  we 
too  often  overlook  the  high  educational  value  of  Poetry  and  the 
pictorial  arts  as  vicarious  experience,  as  enlargers  of  consciousnesiy 
the  limitations  of  which  are  the  source  of  so  many  illnsions. 


III. — By  David  G.  Ritchie. 


I  PC  not  think  we  can  get  a  better  phrase  by  which  to  characterise 
tlie  principle  common  to  ail  the  Fine  Arts  than  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  Wz.,  "Expression  for  expression's  sake  in  sensuoos 
form."  This  definition  enables  us  to  mark  off  architectnre  from 
mere  building,  and  helleit  lettres  from  blue-books  or  from  that  sort  of 
literature  which  Charles  Lamb  left  behind  him  in  the  India  House. 
The  plastic  ai-ts  may  also  serve  merely  utilitarian  purposes,  in  so  far 
as  they  further  the  advancement  of  knowledge;  anatomical  models, 
or  the  illustrations  in  a  scientific  text-book,  may  even  possess  artistic 
merit,  but  they  are  not  primarily  works  of  art.  Bugle-notes,  used 
as  signals,  and  music,  so  far  as  it  merely  gives  the  time  for  marching 
or  dancing,  bears  a  similar  relation  to  music  as  a  fine  art.  I  airree, 
also,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  arts  "according  to  increasing 
intellectuality  or  ideality  *' ;  but  1  think  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  allow 
one  to  add  the  caution,  that  there  is  a  point,  not,  indeed,  very  eaey 
to  determine,  at  which  the  intellectuality  or  ideality  becomes  too 


predominant  to  &dmit  of  artiatic  expreBsion — &  point  at  which 
poetry,  tbe  most  intelleutDal  of  the  urta,  becomes  philoHophj,  and, 
Ikerefore,  ceaees  to  be  poetry.  Here,  I  take  it,  comes  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Bosauqnct  about  the  didaotio 
element  in  poetry.     To  this  controversy  I  shall  retom. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tine  arts  "  in  a  linear  series  "  seems  to 
me  open  to  objection,  if  we  are  aiming  at  a  natnnil  classification. 
It  is,  I  think,  necesHHry  to  pat  the  arts  of  sight  together  in  one  gronp, 
and  the  arls  of  sound  in  another,  not  merely  becanse  of  this  difference 
of  sight  and  sound  (and  the  corresponding  difference  between  space 
and  time),  hot  because  of  two  other  considerations  connected  with 
tbe  difference  between  sight  and  sound,  viz.,  (1)  the  affinities  of  the 
arts  in  respect  of  their  origin,  and  (2)  their  affinities  in  respect  of  the 
mode  in  ichich  they  are  eitjoyed. 

( 1.)  Architecture,  Scolptnre,  Painting — all  come  from  man 'a 
taking  delight  in  omanientiDg  thinga  that  he  makei,  clothes,  imple- 
ments, dwellings,  and  especially  when  they  have  a  religions  nignifi- 
cance.  The  image  of  tbe  god  and  the  honse  of  the  god  are  wrought 
ftiid  adorned  with  what  seems  to  tbeir  makers  tbe  beanty  of  form  and 
coloar.  We  think  of  painting  as  an  art  detached  even  from  archi- 
t«ctare,  und  possibly  only  in  this  detachment  can  its  highest 
capacities  be  realised.  But  this  detetchment  or  isolation  of  the  ait 
belongs  to  a  very  late  stage  in  its  hiKtory.  Considered,  therefore,  in 
respect  of  its  origin  and  historical  development,  painting  stands  in  a 
much  closer  relation  to  architecture  a.nd  sculpture  than  to  mastc  and 
poetry.  Similarly,  mnsJC,  in  its  original  forms,  ia  connected  with 
Hinging  snd  dancing.  Song  and  dance  and  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments are  tbe  outcome  of  man's  effurt  to  express  himself  by  daiwj, 
as  distinct  from  making,  something, 

(2.)  What  man  makes  i-omains  after  him  as  a.  possession  for 
others;  what  he  has  done  can  only  be  enjoyed  afterwards  when  it  is 
in  some  way  Teproduced.  Thus,  the  aiis  of  masic  and  poetry  require 
the  existence  of  certain  subordinate  "reproductive"  arts,  the  arts 
of  tbe  musical  performer  (with  voice  or  instrument)  and  of  the  actor 
or  "  rhapsodist."  The  copyist  or  engraver  of  a  picture  stands  in  a 
different  reliLtiou  to  tho  original  artist  from  that  In  which  the  masiciil 
performer  stands  to  the  composer.  The  copyist  is — ^well,  be  is  a 
copyist ;  tiud  that  is  all.  Tbe  engraver  is  a  translator.  Doth  cf 
them  enable  more  persons  to  onjoy  the  original  in  an  approximate 
manner ;  but  copying  and  engraving  are  not  essential  to  tlie  art  of 
painting.  Wberea»,  without  the  musical  performer,  mnsic  would 
perish  with  the  composer.  Tbe  art  of  writing,  raised  to  a  higher 
power  in  printing,  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  poetry,  even  dramatic 
poetrjTi  without  Itetu'ing  it;  but  the  silent  reader  most,  in  imagiuation 
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ftt  leHst,  raake  biniBelf  his  own  reciter  as  well  aq  lua  own  Andienc 
Poeti-j,  Ets  Mr.  Cook  points  out,  is  limited  hy  the  laniiiiage  in  whiB 
it  is  composed  ;  but,  on  the  other  haud,  by  this  capacity  nf  perpetn 
reproduction,  it  is  "  a  monument  morn  lasting  than  bronie." 

On  the ue  grounds,  therefore,  I  think  that  a  natural  classification  j 
of  the  Fine  Arts  mast,  first  of  all,  distinguish  them  into  two  i 
gronps^(l)  the  Arts  of  Sight  and  Space,  and  (2)  the  Arts  of  Soand 
and  Time,     Tiie  distinction  between  simultaneity  and  auccession  does 
not  seem  to  me  exactly  to  cun'espond  withthese.     We  cannot  alwitys  1 
Bee  the  whole  of  a  building  at  once  :  we  do  hear  a  concord  of  souodC'l 
eimultaneouslj. 

Along  with  the  three  greater  arts  of  Architecture,  Sculptnre,  and  ' 
Painting,  we  shonld,  in  the  first  gronp,  include  the  Decorative  arts 
generally,  so  fiir  as  not  identiL'al  with  the  three  greater  arts.  Along 
with  the  second  group  we  must  take  account  of  the  Reprodnctive^^ 
ftiis— singing,  playinj^,  acting.  The  art  of  dancing — relatively  man 
important  in  primitive  than  in  civilised  society — beliin?s,  as  rhythlttfi 
movement,  to  the  same  group  with  Music  snd  Poetry;  but  in  so  fa^ 
an  dances  represent  feelings,  or  ideas,  or  events  to  the  eyes  of  thri 
spectators,  the  dancers  are  making  theraselves  moving  stataes  or 
living  pictures.  Thus,  dancing  belongs  to  both  groups,  and  so  far  U 
dancing  (e.g.,  in  a  ballet)  is  merely  reproduced  and  not  invented  b]l 
the  performers,  it  comes  also  nadep  the  subordinate  reproiluctive  arts 
The  actor's  art  is  likewise  addressed  to  eye  as  well  as  ear.  But  tfaii 
double  aspoct  of  these  minor  tine  cirts  is  no  objection  tn  the  distino 
tion  of  the  two  main  gronps;  the  more  primitive  and  least  differed 
tiated  organisms  are  more  difficult  to  classify  than  the  later  and  m 
highly  diffei-eutiated  forms. 

Mr.  Cook's  remarks  about  the  Opera  as  the  nnion  of  all  the  I 
suggest  the  question  whether  a  union  of  arts  does  not  necessarilj 
involve  some  limitations  on  some  or  all  of  them — at  least,  for  beingi 
constituted  as    we  are,  which,  of   course,  is  whnt  is  meant  m  tb 
question.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  "  an  ideal  existence," 
art  of  acting  does  not  get  n.  liiir  chance  in  the  openi  as  pet-formed  c 
this  earth  ;  and  the  scene- pain  tor  is  only  concerned  to  pi'ovide  a  h 
ground,  the  performers  themselves  being  the  essential  part  of  t 
picture.     Again,  is  it  true  that  Song  is  the  highest  form  of  mosic! 
It   was:  perhaps  it  ought  to  be;  bnt  is  it?      Of    co' 
referring  to  cases  where  the  words  are  not  heard  or  not  anderstood 
or,  if  hoard,  are  better  not  understood,  "the  things  too  stupid  tO 
speak  which  we  do  sing."     But  itt  not  the  highest  lyric  poetry.as  j( 
independent  of  mnsic  ?  and  doiis  not  Uie  highest  mnsic  tind  the  ton 
of  the  violin  moi*e  expressive   than  any  human  words  ?      The  aoBwi 
I  (o  this  latter  question  I  had  i-atlier  leave  to  a  musician. 


It  WPms  worth  pointing  oat  that,  in  tlie  one  other  case  lieBidej 
Opera  in  which  all  the  art«  may  be  united,  the  case  of  a  i-oligioas 
service— say,  Hif^h  Ma'ta,  with  full  choir  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment in  a  richly  decorated  church  — ihe  words  are  BOtnething  fixed 
and  taken  for  granted,  and  are,  artistically  considered,  of  an 
extremely  simple  character,  thongh,  at  the  same  time,  suggestive  of 
emotions  nnd  ideas  which  lie  outside  the  sphei'e  of  art.  In  every  art 
is  not  the  highest  form  the  most  differentiated  and  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  arts  ?  Perhaps  even  in  architecture.  The  tirst 
buildings  are,  at  any  rate,  the  least  dependent  on  the  added  beanty  of 
im»to(iiie  form  and  colour.  Statuary,  the  highest  form  of  sculpture, 
attains  its  end  detached  from  architectnral  snrronndings.  Decorative 
painting  is  under  restraints  from  which  the  isolated  picture  is  free. 
In  landscape  painting  the  landscape  is  no  longer  a  mere  background, 
but  exists  for  its  own  sake  j  by  ceasing  to  be  the  accessory  of  a 
figure-a object,  it  may  gain  both  in  imitative  accuracy  and  in 
emotional  expi'essivenesa.  This  sepai-ation  of  the  arts  implies,  of 
conrse,  loss  as  welt  as  gain  ;  and  it  is  therefore  well  that  union  should 
be  attempted  wherever  possible.  A  poet  who  had  occasionally  to 
write  for  mnaic  would,  perhaps,  produce  better  lyrics,  eren  when  they 
were  too  complex  in  idea  to  be  fit  for  singing,  Diamas  that  by  no 
{HMitibilitj  can  be  acted  are  a  questionable  form  of  art.  The  divorce 
of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  from  the  ordinary  crafts  (of 
tlie  jKitter,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  houHe-painter,  &,c.)  has  certainly 
had  a  bad  eSect  on  the  more  utililariau  arts,  and,  psrhaps,  not  an 
entirely  good  effect  upon  the  higher. 

The  disagreement  between  Mr.  Bosanqnet  and  Mr.  Cook  about 
didactic  poetry  seems  to  be  partly  a  difference  in  the  use  of  temu, 
but  partly  also  to  come  from  a  deeper  disagreement.  The  question, 
indeed,  concerns  the  limits  of  Art  rather  than  the  relation  of  the 
arts  to  one  another.  But  if  the  latter  queatinn  be  made  to  depend  on 
the  relation  of  the  arts  to  life,  and  what  Mr.  Cook  well  calls  "the 
higher  utilities,"  then  the  question  is  relevant.  No  one  wonld 
consider  Barbara  CelaretU,  or  Propria  quae  maribtf,  as  coming  under 
any  definition  of  Fine  Art.  But  such  works  as  Virgil's  Genrgiet  and 
Pope's  Bsiay  <m  Man  may  surely  be  accounted  poetry  and  "fine  art" 
(though  not  of  the  highest  kind),  because  the  didactic  purpose  is 
entirely  secondary  to  the  beauty  ami  artistic  finish  of  the  expression. 
Mr,  Cook  is,  however,  obviously  not  thinking  of  didactic  poetry  in 
the  conventional  sense,  bnt  rather  of  the  opposite  case,  where  the 
thonght  is  strong  and  original,  bnt  the  expression  defective,  and 
where  the  melody,  if  there  is  any,  exists  for  the  initiated  soqI  and  not 
tor  the  ear  of  the  ordinary  listener.  Mr.  Cook  says,  indeed,  "  If  ti' 
beautiful  expi-ession  in  poetry  be  added  a  high  purpose,  then  the 
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poem  J8  taken  out  of  the  range  of  onr  nnifying  principle.'*     Most 
certainly  not,  I  should  say — and  so,  I  think,  wonld  Mr.  Bosanqnet 
Bnt  the  "  high  purpose,"  without  the  "  beantif  ol  expression  "  does  not 
constitute  poetry.     The  poet  may  not  neglect  the  technique  of  his  art 
any  more  than  the  painter ;  he  must,  at  the  very  least,  be  an  *'  artist 
in  words."     But  when  we  say  that  ^*  words  "  are  the  material  of  the 
poet,  that  already  means  a  great  deal  more  than  that  sound  alone  is 
his  material.     Words  express  more  or  le<is  definite  ideas  and  feelings 
(By  "definite'*  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  "definite"  in  the  sense  in 
which  scientific  terminology  must  be  definite,  but  only  "  definite  **  as 
distinct  from   the   indefinite  suggestiveness   of   music.)     The  poet 
must  not  only  please  the  ear,  but  appeal  to  the  imagination.      If,  orer 
and  above  that,  he  can  teach,  then  he  is  of  more  Talue  to  the  world. 
But  wonld  it  not  be  as  well  to  distinguish  between  the  admiration 
that  is  given  to  the  poet  and  the  admiration  that  is  given  to  the 
subtle  psychologist  or  to   the   religious   teacher   who    writes  harsh 
verses  ?      Ruggedness  or  discord  is  only  justifiable  if    it    serves  to 
heighten  harmony  by  contrast.     As  this  is  an  Aristotelian  and  not  a 
Browning  Society,  it  may  be  allowable  to  hold  that  poetry,  "whatever 
else  it   may   include,   must  at  least  include   "  sweetened    speech " 
(JjcvafUvo'i  \0709).     The  poet  may  deal  with  the  highest  subjects,  bat 
he  must  deal  with  them  as  a  poet.     An  illustration  will  enable  me  to 
be  brief,  though  I  fear  it  may  provoke  controversy  instead  of  settling 
it.    In  Memoriam  and  2ia  Saisiaz  both  deal  with  the  same  philosophical 
subject ;  but  the  former  is  poetry — as  much  as  is  the  elepy  of  David 
on  Jonathan.     The  latter  is  well  worth  studying  as  a  piece  of  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  best  studied  in  a  prose  analysis.     The  use  of  verse  for 
didactic  or  controversial  purposes  is  rather  a  survival  from  the  days 
when  verse  was  the  sole  medium  for  the  literary  expression  of  any 
serious  subject  than  the  highest  form  of  the  most  spiritual  art.     The 
**  criticism  of  life  "  may  become  more  explicit  in  the  medium  of  prose 
without  a  similar  sacrifice  of  artistic  charm.     But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  even  the  novel — the  most  characteristic  of  modem  forms  of 
art — ceases   to  be   a  work  of   art  and   becomes  a  philosophical  or 
historical  treatise  or  a  propagandist  pamphlet.     Whei*e  that  point  is 
cannot  be  precisely  laid  down,  but  must  be  left  to  the  determination 
of  artistic  feeling. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY  OP  HERBERT  OF  CHBRBURY. 

By  H.  W.  Blunt. 

Fame  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  Herbert.  Though  he  had  the  friend- 
ship and  approval  of  Grotins,  was  admired  and  controverted  by 
Gassendi,  and  later  gained  the  hononr  of  a  criticism  from  Locke,  he 
has,  as  regards  philosophy,  remained  a  prophet  without  hononr. 

For  this  there  are  more  reasons  than  one.  Herbert  was  not  in 
toach  with  the  tendencies  of  his  age  towards  physical  science  and  its 
practical  applications.  He  wrote  when  the  political  horizon  was 
clouded,  and  he  died  before  the  civil  war  was  over ;  so  that  his  books 
were  first  introduced  in  times  of  trouble,  and  when  they  reappeared 
had  no  longer  their  author*s  fostering  care.  And  his  personality 
rather  militated  against  philosophic  reputation  :  he  was  to  the  world 
a  gallant  and  a  duellist,  a  diplomatist  and  a  courtier,  anything  but 
a  philosopher. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  himself  tells  us  that  one  year  is  enough 
for  philosophy,  "  and  six  months  for  Logic  ;  for  I  am  confident  a  man 
may  have  quickly  more  than  he  needs  of  these  two  arts  "  (Life,  ed. 
1770,  p.  31),  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  philosophic  earnestness. 
Unlike  his  great  contemporary,  Bacon,  he  is  less  dilettante  than  he 
seems.  Amid  his  amours  and  his  quarrels,  whether  he  is  serving  in 
the  Low  Countries,  brawling  at  home,  or,  as  ambassador  at  Paris, 
bearding  the  court-favourite — when  fencing  with  Montmorency,  or 
writing  verses  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  an  epitaph  for  his  guide  and  friend 
Donne,  ho  is  never  tni*ned  aside  from  philosophy. 

His  poems,  while  they  now  give  us  the  very  rhythm  and  spirit  of 
In  Me^tnoriam,  and  now,  as  Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  noted,  come  near 
to  Browning,  are  all  metaphysical,  and  all  in  feeling  Platonic.  His 
life,  while  it  displays  vanities  and  weaknesses,  shows  him  solemnly 
asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  whether  the  publication  of  his  De 
Veritate  should  be  for  God's  glory  and  the  advancement  of  truth  or 
no  : — **  if  not  I  will  suppress  it."  And  this  is  the  true  Herbert — 
George  Herbert's  brother.  Horace  Walpole  was  not  altogether  wrong 
when  he  summed  up  Herbert's  autobiography  in  the  characteristic 
dictum,  "  The  History  of  Don  Quixote  was  the  Life  of  Plato." 

Herbert's  claims  to  rank  technically  as  a  philosopher  rest  on  two 
books — De  Veritatey  published  1624,  and  again,  in  a  larger  form,  in 
1633,  and  De  Beligione  GefUtliumy  of  which  a  part  was  published  in 
1615,  and  the  whole  posthomoosly  in  1663, 
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The  De  Veritate  proposes  to  examine  Tmtli,  the  scales  so  to  spetk 
by  which  all  else  is  weighed.  It  begins  by  disting^isliini;^  (I)  tbe 
Truth  or  Reality  of  Things,  by  which  is  meant  self- identity,  and 
(II)  Our  Truth,  which  is  conditional,  and  is  either  (a)  Trath  d 
Appearance,  or  the  conformity  of  appearance  with  things,  (6)  Tnitli 
of  Conception,  or  the  conformity  of  our  facultates  prodronuB  with  the 
tliiug  as  manifested,  and  (c)  Truth  of  Intellect,  or  the  conformitj  of 
these  truths  in  the  return  of  mind  upon  itself. 

Either  Appearance  or  Conception  may  be  false,  though  their 
falsity  has  a  truth  of  its  own.  Truth  of  one  may  co-exist  with  falsitj 
of  the  other.  Intellect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  liable  to  delnsioiit 
but  is  correct  if  its  premisses  are  correct,  and,  if  they  are  not  so,  can 
correct  them. 

Truth  for  us  lies  in  relation.  We  have  then  to  consider  ilie 
object,  the  faculty,  and  the  conformity  of  these. 

All  things  are  not  true  or  adequate  objects;  for  they  are  noi 
necessarily  within  our  capacity — intra  nostram  Analogiam^  i.e.,  w 
related  to  us  as  not  to  transcend  our  powers.  They  may  be  infinite  or 
infinitesimal,  and  so  \ye  neither  apparent  nor  conceivable,  niri  wi 
ratione  finiH,  though  the  intellect  may  cognise  them,  discnrsively  by 
means  of  negatives,  or  notitiis  suxs  communtbus  instrucfua.  Or  a  thing 
may  lack  a  principiura  iiulividuationiB,  Or  it  may  be  cognate  to  no 
faculty. 

Even  when  the  object  itself  is  satisfactory,  perceptnal  trutli 
depends  on  adequate  persistence  of  the  object  {mora  dehiti  temporiijj 
the  purity  and  propriety  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  viewed,  and  b 
due  perspective ;  the  object  must  further  have  sifum  commodnm^  br 
which  he  means,  as  he  explains,  a  principle  of  order  in  the  field 
(fonim)  of  inner  sense. 

For  truth  of  conception  there  are  fresh  conditions.  The  orgii 
must  be  integrum^  and  tainted  with  no  bad  quality.  By  the  latter  i« 
meant  humours,  and  nervous  disorders,  and,  in  particular  animtl 
spirits  ;  jaundice  and  pi'econceptions,  monomania  and  delirium,  cocae 
under  this  head.  The  faculty  must  be  non  vacillans  and  applicaiat 
i.e.,  it  must  be  attentive,  not  intent  on  any  other  thing.  And  the 
attentive  faculty  must  be  the  one  related  to,  having  affinity  with  tJie 
object,  analoga. 

Lastly  comes  truth  of  intellect,  which  acts  only  at  the  sngy^estioB 
of  objects,  but  which  is  never  otiose  nor  inert,  since  objects  can  never 
be  wanting  to  the  innumorable  faculties  capable  of  being  roused, 
hamionice,  by  appropriate  objects. 

Truths  of  intellect  are  notitice  communes  and  truths  deduced  fitwi 
these  in  a  consistent  system,  common  notions  being  such  M  tie 
found  in  every  sane  and  whole  human  being,  dictated  as  it  wen  bj 
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nn tore,  or  given  from  heaven.  "So  far,"  he  says,  "from  these 
being  derived  from  experience,  without  some,  or  at  least  BOme  one 
of  t'lem,  we  can  have  no  experience." 

This  classification  covers  the  whole  range  of  simple  truths. 
Complex  truth,  which  deals  with  nnlversals,  involves  a  further  exten- 
sion in  one  law  only  :  quiE  eodem  modo  a^ciunt  facilitates  nostras  eadem 
ergn  nos  sunt. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  one  or  two  interestinjj  pointa  emerge. 
Herhert  is  a  believer  in  the  relativity  of  Knowledge.  Only  those 
things  intra  noilram  analogiam  belong  to  our  truth.  And  yet 
relativity  does  not  to  him  mean  invalidity  ;  truth  of  intellect  is 
certainty,  and  there  may  be  truth  both  of  perceptio 
ceptjon. 

Uis  belief  in  relativity  amonnts   to  a  dualism  mort 
visional.      The  principles  of  knowledge  alone  are  ours 
are  not  constitutive  of  things.     The  truth  of  thiugs  which  is  uncon- 
ditional differs  from  the  truth  of  phenomena, 

Analogia  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  this  portion  of  Herbert's 
philosophy.  To  every  object  there  is  its  own  appropriate /ac«Z(o«, 
the  power  of  knowing  it  which  it  excites  into  aj'tivity.  It  is  the 
aiialoyia  between  the  Macrocosm  and  the  Microcosm  which  makes 
the  one  inielligible  to  the  other;  we  cannot  know  that  wliich  we 
have  not  the  power  to  know,  and  this  power  springs  fi\)m  the  aflioity 
wliich  man  lias  with  God.  The  affinities  of  things  among  themselves 
and  to  man,  and  of  man  again  ta  God,  make  the  world,  as  given  in 
knowledge,  rational. 

Herbert's  theory  of  the  conformity  of  the  phenomena  with  the 
thitg  beyond  oui*  knowing  is  expressed  in  his  detinit.ion  of  apparentia 
as  ■'  an  ectype  or  the  vicarious  form  of  a  thing  conformed  nnder 
definite  conditions  to  its  pi-olotype,"  i.e.,  the  perceptual  oivier  is  in 
definite  relation  to  the  things  which  lie  behind  it.  There  is  here  no 
hint  of  the  false  theory  of  perception  which  we  find  in  Bacon  and 
ill  Locke,  that  thei^  is  in  the  order  of  knowledge  a  mirroring  or 
copying  of  the  reality  beyond  sense.  Herbert's  view  is  rather  that 
the  mind  unfolds  itself  in  answer  to  the  stimulus  of  things,  and  is 
the  interpreter  and  ordains  the  tnlfilment  in  the  world  of  mind  of 
that  which  moves  it.  This  doctrine,  if  more  mystical,  is  perhaps 
less  equivocal  than  that  more  cnrrent  in  Knglinh  philosophy,  It  is 
akin  rather  to  the  gnai-anteed  correspondence  of  some  forms  of 
Occasionalism,  or,  in  different  senses,  to  one  aspet-t  at  least  of  the 
Neo-Kautian  position,  and  to  that  doctrine  of  Transfigured  Realism 
in  which  Sir.  Spencer  makes  peace  with  the  metftphysit-ians. 

To  return  to  onr  analysis  of  the  De  Veriiate.  All  knowledge  is 
either   by    (Ij  Natural   Instinct,    (2)  Internal    Sense,  (a)  Eitemal 


Sense,  or  (4»  R6as*?s:r^  DitTvrf^jf\  Natural  insiiccc  i»  the  sme 
wLich  arisrs  :r-.«ni  ihe  fac-ltie*  wLicfi  de*!  with  ite  conf onnitT  <tf 
c«.ii=.»n  i.;.::.:.ns.  In  r.i:=ril  iiiisririL^t  we  refer  to.  mnd.  if  Deoeflsarr. 
eip'.icitlT  y-::ii:  out  a  coninivn  notiva  which  onlj  those  who  are 
I'j^j'.i  -i-*:  fi-'.:-  ^T'Tj'i  caii  or  w.ll  irr:T.  In  disctirsiTe  remfioniiigvc 
infer  fr.zn  >yzne  s-ea  oo^imoL.  r.  jiion.  Scch  common  iM>dt>iis  Kt 
th  *e  whi:*::  we  have  r^r-.-i:  -.he  :r.:er::al  aiialo^T  of  thicga  especiallj 
trnd;:!^  TO  I  he  prt^rrrat.os  of  ihe  indiTidcai.  the  specie?w  the  race. 
the  iii.:Ter*e. 

Hrrr^.r:'*  iiiptaiices  of  '.::::'. jf  r.-r-.-.aw*  are  hez«  as  eUewbew 
whit  Lx'ke  c-al !»  "  pra*7t:eiil  prinoipi-.s,"  rii-.  r^Mtio  pr-L^rix  «•■ 
fcf  rr : :  '.■. :  -..'.-,  &  -  i    -  c  i>  :-.■'./  £■' t  j:  i :  u-i  i  ■ .  i> .     In  re :  eivnce  to  the  f oimer  d 
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thrse.  his  *:.i:«rzir:-: — rha:  fr.n  thr  sr-e^ial  c^inserration  of  eachtke 
cosin  .-n  Siifery  of  thlnrs  drpeni?" — is  a  striking  px\K*f  that  he  »i* 
a*  on.v  &n  in  liTid iialisT.  sknd  inclizLcd  to  get  bevond  the  logical 
rtiiil:*  of  iLi;vii:iAl:»Ei. 

C;=i=::n  n.ii.ns  are  s>  ab5.:!:i:c'.y.  or  onlv  relatively :  the  latter 
when  ihrir  ■.Ijrv.-ts  are  rq-iT.:oal  or  dv-btful.  or  when  the  anak^ 
vf  fa.."-'.:T  ini  object  :«  >:  s<r' ioni  realised  thai  the  most  importanl 
te>:  of  ::n:Trr*al  o:nsens3.s  :>  injkpt-licalle.  An  absolntelv  a  pricfi 
e.msion  no:::!. — innate-  -.r.  to  nse  a  wori  which  Herbert  opposes  w 
advunti::-. -*  or  ei:r:n>ic,  o».  nr.a:e,  "will  s-irisfr  iLis  te>t  &inonf  others. 

Hr  *rivr>  sit  te>t*  ::  a  ixnimjn  n.tion:  «  1)  pricritv.  (2) 
:i:d-;rrnivn.*r.  •>  nnivi^rsjliiT,  -ki  certit-ie.  «oi  nece^^itv,  and 
'/?  wha:  hr  call^  '"m.-ie  ».:  cn-.i-marion."  It  is  prior  to  a^l  eJse, 
drtrnicnt  :n  n::hinr  e">f,  a:.d  :n::reLiia:c — •i'.-la  in  r-fy-.%«;a  n*on, 
whl>'h  is  wl.a:  he  cs:l^:n»  h:ni?«rlf  to  nican  bv  "mode  of  eciaformi- 
li.n"" — ..-..  it  i*  n::  dvi-cx.d  i:  is  a*;o<r:ei  rv  general  cocseosiKi 
i\^i  ..*  *"  .:-.-:i'  '.:  '.-.:-  •::..:.•.  ^hicl.  is  al.  that  he  meazks  by 
ti n : T r Tsal : :  v  :  : :  i s  oe r t .i  n  ■;  r  >r  1 : -r '."i-i em — * i  i 'i >* ■. ^ ;  i'^  h« ;jti n  n^quii ; 
ani  i:  is  i.r..>;s^:irr.  an  L-tit'c:  w~:,h  he  extlains — >-.  ru^d  eaiwi  ik.^uu 

L»f  t  h es-r  i n  : r :  -J  L  ic n  «•-. ,  p  ri :  r i : y .  in.ni tdiaoy .  ai id  se  1  f-evidence  do 
prove  it.naten-;*s  in  s^nie  ?ense  •::  the  wor::.  But  how  are  we  M 
pr:-Te  these  :  HTrc-fr:  w.  -li  prr-la-ij  answer  by  the  a&iitv  between 
the  Maorxx-n:  ani  the  M:L'r-.%xsm.  whioh  makes  it  al^ard  to  doubt. 
Hare  we  any  better  answer  as  to  the  ultimate  grounding  of  prin- 
ciples 1- 

He  himsc-If  lays  the  strtss  on  '*  necessity  " — what  makes  for  self- 
preaeri-a:ion-  The  sreo.al  or  pr.per  obj^'t  of  natural  instinct  » 
ecernAl  blessedness,  ani  this  a  man  .ir sires  even  when  hoping  and 
praring  for  annihilation.  And  it  i<  here  that  we  find  a  point  of 
to  the  moral  and  thereby  the  religious  side  of  Herbert i 


For  the  present,  howoTpr,  he  proceeds  to  disciiFe  interral  Mnee, 
which  lie  does  not  adequately  distingnifib  from  natnral  iDstinct,  vrith 
which,  he  says,  it  has  one  root.  His  treatment  of  internal  sonae  is 
the  lesBt  satisfactory  portion  of  the  treatiso ;  there  are  subdivisions 
into  mental,  corporeal,  and  other  clefisea  of  inner  sense  which,  if 
I  nndersfand  him  arig'ht,  involve  false  principles  of  division; 
"  hnmours,"  apparently,  are  classed  under  moi-e  thtin  one  heading. 

In  making  the  "  mental  "  inner  sense  coi-respoud  to  the  attribnl«8 
of  God  and  the  "bodily"  to  the  world,  he  gives  an  intelligible 
ground  for  division,  such  as  it  is.  But  the  corporeal  senses  are 
connected  with  humours,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  carnal  maD 
in  close  juxtaposition  with  an  account  of  man  as  a  microcosm. 
Pleasures  and  pains  are  concerned  hei-e,  and  we  find  that  it  is 
externa]  sense  that  really  refers  to  the  world  of  things,  and  gives 
the  theoretic  side  of  knowledsre  as  opposed  to  the  affectoal  or  moral. 
Al!  this  appears  confusion  of  the  worst  kind." 

However,  under  internal  sense  appears  Conscience,  which  is 
Iilways  in  every  man  end  is  not,  as  the  theologians  will  have  it, 
depraved  nor  corrupt.  Conscience  is  defined  as  the  een/na  commwii* 
of  the  internal  senses,  in  whose  court  not  only  what  is  good  and  what 
bad  come  up  for  trial,  but  also  the  degrees  of  goodness  and  ImdnesK, 
to  be  weighed  and  pondered  by  meane  of  common  notions,  till,  with 
sovereign  authority,  judgment  can  be  pronounced  as  to  what  onght 
to  bo  done.  The  notion  of  Consoience  as,  so  to  speak,  a  Koivi) 
a'a^ifOK,  relative  not  to  sense  proper  but  U>  afiections,  dealing  with 
degrees  of  good  and  evil  along  a  scale,  and  having  auctorilas  eximt'a, 
is  an  interesting  anticipation  of  a  good  deal  in  subsequent  tlieory. 
Herbert,  however,  turns  a^ide  to  work  out  a  scheme  in  which  boniim, 
BS  ■maxitne  affi.ne  rero  is  distinguished  in  re,  in  apparejiHa,  in  eoneepiii, 
and  in  inUllectit,  and  further  development  is  checked.  Good  difFei* 
from  Truth,  and  moral  philosophy  from  other  sciences,  eicept  jierftajia 
mathematics,  in  being  more  a  matter  of  consensus  and  of  common 
notions ! 

The  proper  objects  of  internal  noetic  faculties  are,  it  turns  out, 
the  attributes  of  God,  all  subordinated  to  the  Love  of  God  as  a 
general  principle  ;  this  snggest*  Butler  and  Spinoza — their  common 
objects  are  the  objects  of  the  bodily  fAculties,  to  which  the  transition 
ia  thus  mode. 

External  sense  is  exceedingly  well  treated.     Some  of  the  remarks 


*  I  prefer  to  print  the  puuf;i!  u  origitiBllj  rend,  but  I  am  inclined  t«  doubt  my 
OomprehenBion  of  tlie  section  in  llerbert,  I  etill  Ibiiik  il  coiifu«J,  but, f urAa/a, » 
clue  Lo  ito  meaaiiig  may  lie  in  a  piuaage  whicb  tbe  PrcBident  quoted  iu  rrfereDce  to 
this  p>p«r.    Herbert'!  Lite,  page  22. 


on  the  epecial  senRea  are  very  acute,  if  out  of  dnt«,  and  the  man 
tlieoiy,  viz.,  that  there  are  bb  many  differences  of  sense  as  different^ 
in  the  ohjectB,  which  he  defends  with  Bome  verve  adjust  those  whn 
hold  that  there  are  five  senseB  only,  is  interesting  as  throwing  lipht 
on  his  itHe  of  the  viotA  facuUas  in  its  least  sDbatADtial  sense,  and  al«) 
for  itself.  Ah  well,  he  says,  say  one  sense  as  five — omnet  arfem 
lenttis  ad  tacfum  reduci  pottiint;  whether  there  be  different  channels 
{foramina)  or  no,  there  arc  different  senses  or  facnlties.  In  this 
conneiion  he  allows — non  negamus  equiiiem — the  statement  ni^'I  «iw 
in  iiitcUectu  qund  non  prius  fiierit  in  leniu,  which,  in  view  of  hii 
general  system,  is  a  bard  saying. 

Of  "  disconrse  "  or  discnrfiive  reasoning  there  is  no  necessity  to 
say  much,  since  Herbei^;  says  little.  The  fncultiea  he  conoecte 
therewith  are  worthy  of  remark.  Fhtintatia,  he  leils  ns,  presidn 
in  its  conrt, — phanlasia  which,  in  some  relations,  is  the  same  wiA 
common  sense ;  memory,  too,  is  to  be  found  here.  Memory  i 
aob  of  conforming,  on  the  part  of  the/oct(/(iw  ntemoraiiva,  with  a  o 
and  corporeal  object,  fleeting  and  perishing;  hence  memoi-y  fad 
and  dies.  Lmsis  oryanin  ladilur  memoria.  ifuTte  toUi  pome  t 
The  faculty  of  Reminiscence,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  i 
imprinted  by  sonl  or  mind,  abides  for  ever — ^a  hitting  off  of  i 
doctrine  of  Anamnesis,  which  is  more  successful  than  the  lines  in  b 
Elegy  for  the  Pri 


"  Wliether  the  sonl  of  Man  be  Memory 
As  Plato  thought." 

Dieeurmts,  deduction  or  ratiocination  has  for  its 
whose  work  is  to  eitricate  fi-om  the  shronding  veil  of  words  tl 
common  notions  against  which  to  dispute  were  wicked.     Ijogic  then, 
as  Zetetica,  is  the  making  explicit  of  innate  notions  and  principle*. 
Its  method  is  to  raise  the  simple  qnestiou  in  each  of  ten  categories, 
and  a  complex  question  in  each  compounded  catcgoiy. 

Rejecting  the  Aristotelian  categories  ns  defective,  faecanae  tl 
omit  the  conceptions  of  cause  and  end,  because  they  premise  nei 
an  apt  and  true  division  of  things,  nor  yet  a  critique  of  facnltiet^ 
and  finally  because  substance  snd  qualities,  as  commonly  nnderetood, 
are  mere  figments,  he  propounds,  as  a  bants  of  melh"d,  ten  categories ; 
an,  quid,  quale,  quaiitum,  ad  quid,  qmrmodo,  quando,  ubi.  iinde, 
gratia,  and  the  combinations  of  these,  an  an,  an  quid,  qtiid  ffsi 
gv&modo  tale,  and  bo  forth,  the  abstract  titles  of  which  ar«  i 
what  uncouth, — annHas  and  ad  quiddilas  being  scarcely  the 
repellent. 

In  eo*;h  category,  simple  or  compound,  he  raises   its   qnetiti 
und,  if  the  aaawer  be  aflirmatiye,  further  asks:  Which,  if 


itlM^ 


)  fonr  gronnde  of  knowledge  ronchea  for  it?     Does  this  alone,  or 
e  best  prove  it?    And — in  the  case  of  mediate  inference,- — on  what 

tiliis  dotis  thn  dueurmte  rest  ? 
And  80  he  eatftblishea  his  doctrine  of  common  notions,  sine Ecelegia 
t  Catfwlica^  his  five  arlicleB  of  ivligion,  which  he  here  tresta 
»lly,  in  the  stricteat  Bcuae  of  the  term.  This  ia  the  point  at 
e  pet  OQr  transition  to  the  De  Religione  Gentiliam. 
'  It  still  remains  to  distinguish  Truth  from  the  Probable,  the 
uible,  and  the  False.  The  pi-obable  is  of  the  pftat — a  narranlis 
rilate ptiulel — it  may  vary  from  a  veiy  tow  to  a  very  high  degree 
|valne.  The  possible  is  of  the  future.  The  false  is  of  net'er,  and 
Ijtlies  neither  to  things  nor  to  intellect,  but  to  appearance  only  and 
Inception. 

I  TVitli  the  probable  ia  connected  Revelation,  which  is  a  matter  not 
wledge,  but  of  faitfa ;  which,  however,  may  be  falte,  and 
depends  for  its  weight  on  certain  conriiiions  which  are  of  knowledge. 
Depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  anthoi-ity  of  the  revealer,  it  muHt  be 
good,  and  compatible  with  the  ordinary  dictates  of  natural  religirn. 
If  revelation  be  present,  it  must  be  cerlniu  to  yon  vl  afflatum  IMvi-ni 
numinu  tentlas;  and  bewnro  of  atruhiliousness,  supei'Stitioti,  and 
ignorance  of  causes.  If  it  be  pa.<(t  it  must  be  probable;  hut  it  is 
a  matter  of  belief  not  of  certitude,  because  not  verifiable. 

It  is  worthy  of  remai'k  that  the  De  Veritate  contains  practically 
all  the  positive  doctrine  of  the  De  Tteligi'ine;  that  he  gets  at  what 
he  holds  to  bo  religious  truth  from  the  aide  of  speculation,  and  does 
not  get  at  his  specnlation  from  the  side  of  religious  preconceptions. 
The  De  Veritate  comes  first,  and  it  hns,  apart  from  ita  real  meta- 
physical value,  the  merit  of  being  a  phiLosophio  book  written  with  a 
pnrely  philosophic  aim. 

The  conception  of  relativity  of  knowledge  and  grades  of  truth,  the 
idea  of  harmonic  correi^pondence  between  faculties  and  objects,  the 
notion  of  the  infinitude  as  of  objects  so  of  faculties,  the  doctrine 
of  common  notions  implied  in  and  therefore  not  derived  from 
esperience,  i.e.,  Plato's  Anamnesis  undeT^oiug  transfiguration  into  a 
doctriufi  of  cateKories — all  these  are  valuable  pieces  of  philosophising. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  conception  of  method  based  on  the  compound 
predicaments,  and  some  clever  points  in  what  we  may,  for  lack  of  a 
better  term,  tall  psycholt^y — a  doctrine  of  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  hinted  at  in  the  distinction  among  traths  of  appearance, 
viz.,  that  quod  pulcTtim  in  rpecie  affects  us  just  as  iysitm  pulcnim, 
while  it  is  different  with  spedee  calorig,  or,  again,  the  assertion  of 
the  reducibility  of  external  sense  to  touch,  and  the  remark,  tua 
tame.tt  verilai  apjmrenliiB  faUw  inesf, — we  shall  acarely  fait  to  form 
A  very  high  opinioa  of  the  worth  of  the  treatine. 
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Herbert  probably  cannot  claim  to  be  verv  original.  He  borrowid 
from  the  scholastic  writers  in  sreneral :  from  Patricias  probabh  in 
particular  for  the  De  Ventate,  and  from  Patricias  and  the  elder  Voa 
for  the  De  Heligione  Gent  ilium.  But.  as  it  stands,  the  De  FenVdle, 
having  the  enormoas  advantage  of  being  written  when  men  soil 
knew  some  lo^ic.  and  yet  belonging,  like  the  author  himself,  to  the 
age  of  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  and  not  after  all  to  that  of  Paracelsaik 
is  good  philosophy. 

De  litligir'ne  Gen  (ilium  is  a  much  better  known  book.  Its  matter 
is  more  familiar  to  us,  though  it  is  merely  an  application  of  tke 
doctrine  of  Truth  of  Intellect  with  its  common  notions  to  the  practiol 
principles  of  religion. 

It  is  the  precursor  of  English  Deism,  and  is  abler  than  moil 
of  the  works  that  succeeded  it.  It  is,  however,  like  the  De  Ventaiu 
half  mediaeval,  if  half  modem,  and  wirh  its  antique  derivatiom 
ejc  tetra'jrammato  or  otherwise  (of  Cerberus  as  the  flesb-eater,  of 
Bacchus  from  Jahve),  and  other  old-world  scholarship,  it  has  bea 
too  heavily  weighted  to  survive  in  any  real  sense  of  the  -word. 

Herbert  raises  the  question.  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  divine 
providence  with  the  damnation  of  the  Gentiles  ?  and  g^ives  a  doable 
answer. 

(I)  The  Gentiles  are  not  eternally  punished.  The  chief  meui 
for  knowing  God  are  universal  and  were  open  to  them,  if  to  ni 
These  means  are  the  promptings  of  natural  instinct,  t.«?.,  the  no^i^ 
comviune^  about  religion,  and  he  sums  them  up  in  Five  Articles: — 

(I)  There  is  one  Supreme  God,  Optimus  Majpimtis^  (II)  and  he 
is  to  be  worshipped,  (III)  Virtue  and  piety  belong  to  his  ctdt, 
(IV)  Sori-ow  for  sin,  therefore,  and  conversion  (^resipiscentia)  i» 
part  of  man's  duty,  (V)  and  there  will  be  rewards  and  panish- 
ments  for  man  hei-e  and  hereafter.     This  is  natural  religion. 

The  Gentiles,  looking  around  them,  saw  for  the  most  part  onlvthe 
perishable.  But  they  saw,  too,  the  planets  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
and  the  vault  of  lieaven,  and  these  they  honoured,  not  as  mmmtfli 
numen,  but  servants  and  messengers  thereof,  and  Phoenician  commeioe 
extended  star- worship. 

Nature-woi-ship  was  completed  by  the  additional  adoration  of  the 
elements.  And  nature-worship,  di^*nerating  from  its  symbolic 
character,  pnxluced  imposture.  Prophets  and  priests  arose,  to 
whom,  in  an  ecstasy  or  a  di'eam,  a  star  or  an  angel  had  spoken. 
These  priests  dictated  rites  and  ceremonies,  gaining  profit  thereby 
and  political  credit,  so  that  the  Csesars  are  augurs,  and  pontiffs,  and 
gods,  and  Cicei'o  himself  is  an  augur. 

God's  iniinite  attributes  lead  to  his  being  celebrated  nnder  names 
innumerable,  e.g.,  among  the  Jews  as  Elohim,  Jahve,  Sabaoth,  Adonai, 
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Schitddai.     So    PmpuR  and  Bacchas  and   Mitbras  are  all   the   sun 

We  find  further  the  deification  of  heroes,  God-men,  saints, 
Jo§hua,  Samson,  Hercules,  Ariettjtle,  Amadis  nf  Gnui.  The  Chrisliau 
Conatantine  has  his  apotheosis  like  any  other  Cfesar ;  how  was  theirs 
less  symbolical  than  his  'i 

With  this  expansion,  however,  of  elemental  worship  to  hero- 
■worship,  we  have  the  adulteries  and  thefts  and  battles  of  the  gods — 
balf-symbolical,  in  part  introduced,  he  thinks,  in  disparagement  of 
calls,  alien  and  eiotic  (ui  alieaigenantm  vel  exoHcorutit  Deoriim  vitam 
deridcrulam  propinarent),  in  part  to  prove  the  power  of  the  gods — 
this  is  Hobbes'  view,  too — but  in  part  also  to  acoonut  for  the  birth 
of  the  divine  man,  the  hero. 

And  ao  religion  becomes  corrupt  as  its  inroroia'ia  gradually  lost, 
while  the  priesthood  fosters  sins,  to  gain  by  abaolntions  and  purgations. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  phijoaophj  the  most  important  section 
of  the  book  is  Chapter  XIII.,  JJe  Deo  Summo,  where,  after  saying 
that  philnsophei'S  and  the  vulgar  alike  have  always  held  that  there  is 
one  supreme  God,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  main  forms  of  the 
pbiloitophic  opinion. 

It  is  held  (1)  that  the  world  o,nd  God  are  co-etemal.  This 
Herbert  thinks  false,  because  there  wo^ld  be  either  no  final  cause 
of  the  world,  but  only  the  fortuity  of  the  Epicureans,  or  a  final  cause 
greater  than  God.  He  has  not  conceived  of  the  possibility  of  a 
pantheistic  view  of  nature. 

(II)  That  God  and  the  world  are  i'n  time  coeval,  but  God  is  in 
dignity  and  power  prior  to  the  world  which  he  evolves — in  ^latma 
digerens — fi'om  chaos.  To  this  Herbert  objects  that  it  is  to  posit 
cause  and  effect  as  simultaneous. 

(III)  That  God  first  created  matter  and  then  formed  it.  This 
view  he  appi-oves,  and  with  this,  he  points  out,  agrees  the  belief 
of  the  commonalty  in  Optimus  Maximal.,  though  to  them  the  moral 
attribute  comes  first. 

In  explanation  of  his  theory,  Herbert  proceeds  to  develop  an 
intricate  illustration  after  the  manner  of  Paley.  A  man,  who  finds  a 
comlpes  masical  instrument,  will,  from  natural  ability  alone  and  apart 
from  ti-adition  or  revelation  or  any  external  aid,  comprehend  that  it  is 
not  fortnitoLis.  He  will,  as  he  examines  it,  and  in  especial  when  he 
hears  it  plaved,  recognise  a  mathematical  ratio  or  harmony  in  the 
instrument  and  the  music  itself ;  as  he  might  in  the  notes  of  n  musical 
score  which  at  first  sight  appear  haphazard.  He  will  even  seo  that 
the  instrument  and  the  musician's  skill  both  belong  to  one  art ;  that 
there  is  one  end  both  to  the  plan  of  the  mechanician  and  the  skill  of 
the  musician — this  to  exclade  polytheism.     And  the  more  diverse 
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the  elements  in  the  instrument  the  more  necessaxy  it  in  to  oome  to 
one  harmoniser  at  last. 

So,  if  a  single  element  in  the  universe  were  remoTed  from  its  time 
and  place  and  circumstance,  Nature*s  horror  of  a  ▼acaxiin  would  work 
instant  ruin.  There  is  a  greater  harmony  in  the  uniTerBe  than  ou 
anthmetical,  geometrical,  or  harmonic  proportions.  *'A  higbs 
harmony  above  the  reach  of  our  intelligence,  jon  saj?  then  I 
will  honour  sun  and  moon  still !  "  *'  Not  so.  That  is  to  iie|^ 
the  musician  and  honour  the  instrument  only.  And  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  there  is  a  prcestantior  causa;  else  were  nature  dumb  and 
discordant." 

Passing  from  his  view  of  Nature  as  the  mechanical  prodnct  of  Ood, 
as  Maximtis,  we  come  to  the  contemplation  of  Good  as  the  wcnrk  d 
God,  as  Optimus^  and  definitely  raise  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
evil. 

Touching  lightly  on  ancient  Dualism,  on  Ahriman,  and  Manidie- 
anism,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  Christian  theologft 
Herbert  points  out  that  in  all  alike  the  good  is  represented  as  dominanti 
in  malts  summum  gradum  non  dari,  but  even  so  he  cannot  reoogniii 
a  principle  of  evil.  It  is  contradictory  to  our  conception  of  God 
as  Optivius.  He  avails  himself  of  the  position  that  there  aie  two 
foi*ms  of  evil,  milium.  culpoB  and  m^lumposncB,  The  latter  takes  nA 
shapes  as  famine,  plague,  and  war,  and  depends  on  hidden  bit 
assuredly  just  judgments  of  God ;  when  it  falls  on  good  men  it  ii 
God's  bounteous  gift  to  them  of  a  better  life;  when  on  the  efil, 
it  is  divine  punishment.  Malum  culpce  is  due  to  that  inborn  arbitriwrn 
which  most  distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes,  the  gift  of  freedom 
whereby  alone  we  can  be  good,  but,  therefore,  whereby  alone  we  ctt 
be  evil,  or  even  leave  life  itself.  Both  then  work  in  with  tho 
conception  of  God's  goodness,  and  the  devil,  too,  is  to  be  exonented, 
for  he  is  only  the  public  (ortarer  and  executioner,  carrying  out  tiw 
judgments  of  God.     Haut  ita  culpandus. 

God  as  Best  and  Greatest  was  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles  u 
their  unknown  God.  This  is  the  germ  of  truth  in  their  religion,  whick 
is  otherwise  at  once  defective  and  corrupt.  The  priests  «%niny  on 
men  to  pity  the  loneliness  of  God,  invented  demons.  Polytheiam 
attractive  and  was  profitable.  With  the  increase  of  rites  and 
monies  and  symbols  the  priests  were  the  more  necessary. 

Oracles  which  they  alone  should  devise,  auguries  and  virioio 
which  they  alone  should  interpret,  sacrifices  which  they  alone  shoaid 
formulate,  perform,  aod  consume, — these  made  up  the  worst  sidt 
of  paganism,  in  which  the  most  grave  crime  was  Doubt,  while  YirtM 
was  the  last,  instead  of  the  first  element  in  woi'ship. 

On  its  better  side   paganism    was  theistic.     There   was  cuUui 
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etilhit tymboluttig.  And  from  this  theiatic  belief  in  Optimna  ManimuB 
depends  the  troth  that  man  should  repent  and  turn  to  virtue,  in 
confidenoe  of  forgivencHH  or  a  short  ehaatening  from  a  father,  who 
will  be  jnat  towards  offences  committed  not  in  Doi  eontumetlam  bnt 
j«h  boni  altcujiu  appareniin  oblenlti.  And  bo  we  come  to  Herbert's 
fifth  article,  involving  a  theory  of  punisiiment  and  a  doctrine  of 
immorlality. 

For  the  f  onaer  he  draws  explicitly  upon  Plato,  from  the  Phsedo, 
the  Gorgias,  and  the  Republic,  though  his  statements  are  inferen- 
tially  rather  than  dii'ectly  from  Plato.  For  instance,  there  is 
punishment  in  the  other  life,  which  is  not  medicivce  causa  bnt  exempli, 
in  the  case  of  incurable  rin,  when  there  is  no  straggle  nor  penitence 
to  condone  or  remove  guilt. 

Herbert  was  apparently  rather  confnsed,  as  a  knight  of  snoh 
over-nicety  as  to  his  honour  might  well  be,  on  this  snbject.  He 
never  used  Revenge,  be  tells  us  in  his  Life  (p.  39)  "as  leaving 
it  always  to  God,  who  the  less  I  punish  miae  enemies  will  inflict 
so  much  the  more  punishment  on  them!"  and  tben  follow  more 
adeqnate  reasons  for  what  be  ijaaititly  calls  "  this  Forgiveness  of 
others."  At  any  rate,  out  of  the  theory  of  rewards  and  ]iuniah- 
mentH  in  after-life  appear  bis  views  of  immortality. 

Immortality  is  a  notitia  eommuriM  shown  valid  by  general  con- 
sensns.  And  he  has  further  a  psychological  argument  for  it  in  the 
fact  that  instinct  is  ipsius  mentis  ematiatio  prvxima,  and  therefore 
precedent  to  sense-life.  But  it  is  on  ly  the  fact  of  immortality  that 
we  know.  The  details  of  our  after-life  we  know  only  as  the  embryo 
forecasts  its  life  in  the  world.     (Life,  p.  23,  already  referred  to.) 

The  five  catholic  articles  are  thus  shown  uhlqiie  among  the 
Gentiles.  Though  pagan  symbolism — and  paganism  was  symbolism 
— gave  a  handle  to  error  and  idola-try  among  the  people,  yet  it 
involved  the  universal  elements  of  religion.  Are  these  enough  for 
salvation  ? 

If,  says  Herbert,  you  add  the  oracles  of  God,  the  Gentile  layman 
may  object  that  it  must  be  proved  that  God  gives  forth  oracles  ;  that 
the  priest  knows  that  this  oi-acle  was  from  God  and  from  no  spirit 
or  angel,  good  or  bad ;  that  he  was  not  beside  himself  (iwstervalue), 
nor  in  delinum,  nor  half-asleep ;  that  he  recorded  it  faithfully,  with 
aeal  and  signature;  and  finally,  that  it  is  so  obviously  applicable 
ad  potterog,  that  it  necessarily  passes  into  an  article  of  faith. 

The  De  Beligtone,  then,  is  an  application  of  the  metaphysic  of 
the  De  Veritale  to  the  articles  of  religion,  which  include  monotheism 
aud  a  doctrine  of  personal  inamortuUty,  and  are,  as  Herbert  holds, 
notilitB  commuHes,  univeraally  held.     IT  to  the  able  advocacy  of  a 
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rather  bold  general  thesis,  we  add  his  acate  analysis  of  the  meaning 
of  evil  and  his  elaborate  mechanical  theory  of  the  world,  we  have  the 
substance  of  the  book. 

It  obviously  stands  or  falls  with  his  general  metaphysical  theory; 
and  the  rationalism  of  it  finds  an  odd  commentary  in  the  receiving 
of  the  sign  from  heaven  which  justified  the  publication  of  the  De 
Veritate.     (Life,  p.  172.) 

What  is  the  value  of  that  general  metaphysic  ?  It  is  too  psycho- 
logical ;  depends  too  much  on  the  individual  santu  et  integer.  And 
this  defect  prevents  him  from  securing  his  innate  ideas  against 
the  difficulties  which  later  Carterianism  equally  failed  to  meet.  The 
notituB  covnmunes  are  ideas  innate  in  the  individual,  though  by 
accident  they  are  alike  in  average  men ;  and  they  are  actual,  and 
therefore  not  merely  formal  constituents  of  thought.  Without  the 
strong  points  of  Descartes,  Herbert  shares  with  him  the  weaknesses 
of  Cartesianism ;  and  yet  was  very  near  to  emerging  on  far  safer 
ground. 

Herbert  is,  perhaps,  not  so  great  as  Bacon,  or  Hobbes,  or  Descartes, 
or,  possibly,  Gassendi.  His  aims  in  his  speculation,  at  least,  are 
too  little  obvious.  A  philosopher  should  know  what  he  means  to 
prove. 

How  would  he  test  the  truth  of  appearance  or  conception  ?  By 
an  appeal  to  common  notions.  How  establish  common  notions? 
By  a  logic  or  eetetica.  From  what  principles  does  this  method  itself 
start?  From  common  notions.  Right,  if  these  be  postulates  for 
thought  in  generaL  If  they  be  an  individuars  innate  ideas,  wrong. 
And  are  they  not  these  latter  ? 

To  have  sought,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  truth  is  a  great  thing, 
and  this  we  can  assuredly  claim  for  Herbert.  A  minor  philosopher, 
as  he  is  a  minor  poet,  he  nevertheless  possesses,  as  in  poetry  so  in 
philosophy,  the  spirit  which  alone  can  attain  great  things,  and  this 
to  the  fullest  extent. 


By  Rbt.  p.  N.  Waooktt. 


As  eaaay  whicli  sets  out  to  ask  what  Beanty  is  in  itself  will  not 
proniise  much  enterfainraent  or  diecoTery  to  any  who  have  attended 
to  the  subject.  For  tliose  teachers  who  evidently  believe  most 
certainly  in  the  reality  of  Beauty,  who  know  most  about  it  and  love 
it  best,  those  whom  we  are  moat  willing  to  take  for  ffuides  in  the 
Ethic  about  beauty,  and  who  have  b^  beaatifally  speaking  added  to 
our  stock  of  it,  have  refused,  more  or  less  steadily,  to  inquire  what 
bunuty  is  itself.  In  the  chapter  called  the  Lamp  of  Beauty,  in  the 
"  Seveu  Lamps,"  Ruskin  will  not  ask  the  question.—"  Only  asserting 
that  to  be  beauty  which  I  believe  will  be  granted  me  to  be  so  without 
dispute,  I  mould  endeavour  "  (he  says)  "  shortly  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  the  element  of  delight  is  to  be  best  engrafted  upon 
architectural  design,  what  are  the  purest  sources  from  which  it  is  to 
be  derived,  and  what  the  errors  to  be  avoided  in  its  pursuit."  And 
Jucobi  (quoted  by  Martineau)  says,  "  The  hoautjf nl  has  this  feature, 
in  common  with  all  that  is  original,  that  there  is  no  mark  by  which 
we  know  it.  It  exists  and  is  self-manifest ;  yon  can  show  it  but  not 
prove  it — es  kann  gewiescn,  aber  nicht  bewiesen  weiden."  The 
masters,  the  amateurs  are  right. 

My  paper  then  promises  little.  It  will  perform  even  less  than  it 
might  seem  to  pi'omise ;  for  it  offers  no  answer  ;  it  only  attempte,  by 
excluding  some  methods  which  are  perhaps  unfruitful,  aud  by 
resigning  explicitly  great  fields  of  interest  which  lie  about  the 
subject,  to  get  the  question  nearer  to  being  at  least  asked  alone,  not 
overshadowed  by  those  greater  qneettons  which  it  has  a  singular 
(I  believe  singular)  power  of  introducing  and  connecting.  If  what 
I  can  find  to  say  is  thrown  to  some  extent  into  the  form  of  criticism, 
this  does  not  spring,  I  believe,  from  a  peevish  ingratitude  to  those 
seers  of  beauty  to  whom  we  owe,  if  not  a  quito  clear  question,  at 
least  most  that  we  have  towards  an  answer. 

Let  me  add  to  this  dishearteniug  commencement  that  it  may  well 
prove  woiih  while  to  have  put  the  name  of  Beauty  at  the  head  of 
to-night's  discussion,  hecanse  we  hava  in  it  a  text  upon  which  every 
one  has  a  discourse.  We  live  by  admiration.  In  beauty,  all  of  us 
are  specialists.  Other  qualities  of  things  int«rest  many  or  few  ;  this 
one  attracis  all.  The  beauty  sense  lies  close  to  the  speculative 
{Kmlty  itself— it  is   illuminative,  thought-carrying— and  in    many 
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persons  has  been  the  path  of  least  resistance  along  which  theory 
begnn  to  ran  its  course. 

I  have  begun  by  saying  tliat  those  who  practically  know  most 
beauty,  decline  to  deal  with  it  by  way  of  special  enquiry.     I  ti>^,n 
these,  the  artists  and  men  of  the  artistic  temper.     They  take  beantji 
generally  speaking,  to  be  a  real  thing-,  an  absolute,  a  concrete  idea). 
Taste  is  the  gennine  apprehension  of   this   real   existence;   ther« 
tme   standard  of  judgment  about  it,  and  it   is  the   one   tbin^   i 
which   art  should   properly   concern    itself.     If    its    discovery 
enjoyment   is  the   work   of   a   faculty  of  the  soul^  if   it  is   itself  an 
absolttte,  a  spirit  rather  than  a  quality,  they  are  content  to  leave 
alone   the  attempt  to   analyse  either  the  thing  or  the  enjoymentj 
they  will  concern  tbomselves  with  the  rules  of  art,  with   thi 
fecting  of  taste  by  practice  in  its  native  air,  and  with  the  jcali 
guarding  for  beamy  of  the  sovereign  dignity  which  belongs  to  it  i| 
nature  and  in  art. 

And  here  they  have  a  sufGcieDt  and  most  fruitful  field  ;  here  t) 
give  us  the  delicate  discrimination  of  the  tnore  and  the  less  woitl 
senSQoas  perceptions  and  perceptibles,  and,  together  with  the  rightly 
fastidious  choice  of  expression,  they  display,  to  those  who  are  gifted 
to  learn,  a  path  of  continually  increasing  joy  in  the  beauty  whose 
rights  they  will  not  argne.  They  pursue  and  capture,  and,  by  a  divine 
right  of  judgment,  are  sure  of  the  reality  of  their  capture.  Bnt  the 
treasure  found  is  not  to  be  dissected  or  even  roughly  handled ;  it  is 
to  be  delicately  framed  and  thankfully  enjoyed.  This  ie  the  ai-tist's 
right  way.  It  is  iti  the  uutraniinelled  cor5.dence  of  intuition  that  he 
makes  his  discoveries  of  delight,  reveals  unsuspected  secrete  of 
charm,  and  putfl  them  for  ever  within  the  reach  of  moderately  dew 
eyes  and  thankful  hearts  ;  and  so  from  the  artists  we  learn  to  sei 
though  they  do  not  speak  of  it — and  we  learn  our  duties  and 
privileges  while  they  are  the  stewards  of  our  delights. 

We  learn  more  of  moral  excellence,  (do  we  not  ?)  from  the  sa 
than  from  the  casuists. 

The  artists,  painters,  poets,  music  makers,  will  not  stop  to  tell 
what  Beauty  is^bnt  they  will  show  it  to  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wHtors  who.  for  short,  may  be  called 
inartistic,  rather  explain  away  heanty  than  take  it  for  granted. 
is  with  them,  the  good,  the  useful,  as  with  Hume;  Order, 
with  St.  Augustine  ;  Relation,  as  with  Diderot*  ;  or  simply  confused 
with  all  that  is  pleasant  or  amiable  ;  or  it  ia  analysed  more  or  lea* 
crudely  as  association.     The  great  difficulty  about  asaociatioo 
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have  to  be  discussed  a  little  later,  and  I  will  therefore  leave  thoae 
whom  I  call  the  inartistic,  unemotional,  nnpraetioal  writers,  with  the 
vemark  that  Bome  of  those  who,  by  training  and  gift,  are  artistB,  are 
by  temper  of  this  school,  and  vice  temd. 

The  great  German  teachers  of  classical  esthetics  take  beautj  in 
general  for  granted.  The  Abbe  Winckelman  (whom  I  know  only  at 
second  hand),  Leasing  of  course  conspicuoasly,  and  Goethe,  have 
written  on  art.  Goetlie  exalts  art  above  beanty.  Burke  is  so  far  of 
the  artist  roind  tbat  he  believes  in  the  reality  of  beanty  and  the 
fixity  of  taste — only  he  eicplains  beauty  as  if  it  were  amiableness, 
or  loveliness,  or  facility. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  an  artist  who  writes  like  one  of  the 
inartisticH.  He  scotfs  at  genins  if  it  pretends  to  be  more  than  skill. 
Taste  is  the  result  of  training  and  knowledge,  and  beauty  is  made  to 
comprise  all  the  good  qualities,  whether  of  charm,  dignity,  interest, 
or  rarity,  which  belong  to  a  work  of  art. 

Alison,  antiquated  as  he  now  appears,  has  not  yet  been  surpassed 
S8  an  exponent  of  the  association  theory.  Ha  is  a  master  still  of 
profound  coofnaioD." 

Mr.  Buskin,  while  he  exposes  the  fallacies,  if  fhey  are  such,  of 
.Alison  ;  while  he  sets  out  in  "Modem  Paiaters"  to  tell  ns  what  beanty 
is,  too  soon,/or  that  purpose,  deserts  the  direct  enquiry  in  order  to 
ooneider  the  effects  of  beauty ;  its  connection,  in  the  various  elements 
which  may  be  discovered  in  it,  with  functions  of  the  imagination  and 
the  conscience.  Too  soon  for  that  p^irpose,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
well  tbat  he  has  done  so.  He  haa  to)d  us  of  better  things  than 
beanty— he  has,  realiy  and  truly,  preached  to  us  of  blessedness. 
Only  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  programme  of  "  Modern 
Painters  ;  "  we  bad  better  remember  that  Ruskin  is  at  his  best  when 
he  takes  beauty  for  granted,  and  tells  us  of  its  sources  and  its  use  ; 
that  he  professedly  hates  teathetic,  and  only  trusts  the  theoretic 
fiicalty  J  and  that  his  works,  as  a  whole,  form  a  body  of  teaching,  not 
on  beanty,  but  on  the  Kthic  of  the  Higher  Pleasures.  Whatsoever 
things  are  true  and  pare,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  any  praise, 
Bnakio  helps  ns  to  tliink  of  these  things. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  contribution  of  positive  science,  which  I 
know  through  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  This  seeks  to  trace 
the  physical  (etiology  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  of  beautiful 
appearances. 


•  Alison  Ttten  tlio  Mtise  of  Beauty  t( 
morel  siTpotion  or  with  imngination;  but 
■impla  amotion  evaporate*. 
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I  do  not  disagree  with  any  of  these  teachers.  I  sit  at  the  feet  of 
all,  and  I  believe  that  a  diligent  listener,  which  I  cannot  claiin  to  be, 
might  do  something  towards  co-ordinating  their  teachings. 

With  a  view  to  this,  I  should  ask  for  three  preliminary  postolaiaB, 
or,  if  they  are  not  granted,  seek  to  establish  them  as  propositioiii. 
First,  Beauty  is  not  the  same  thing  as  artistic  merit;  secondly, 
beauty  does  not  owe  its  native  force  to  the  association  of  ideas; 
thirdly,  beauty  is  a  rare  thing. 

And,  for  myself,  I  should  look  most  hopefully  for  material  in  sights 
and  sounds,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  person's  sense  of  Beauty, 
as  existing  in  the  objects  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch.  I  believe  that 
ideas  are  called  beautiful  either  figuratively  or  becanse  of  tibor 
connection  with  material  beauty. 

These  three  things  granted  or  proved,  I  would  proceed  to 
enumerate,  and  perhaps  slenderly  exemplify  the  disciplines  which  are 
concerned  in  the  enquiry. 

First.  Psychological  analysis  of  the  emotion  of  Beauty. 
Secondly.  Physiological  analysis  of  the  physical  antecedents  of 
that  emotion. 

,  Thirdly.  Physical  analysis  of  beautiful  appearances  of  thingi; 
and  this  would  pass  into  the  physical  speculation  concerning  ibe 
mode  of  their  causation. 

Fourthly.  A  survey  of  the  uses  and  actions  and  connections  of 
Beauty  and  the  beauty  sense — in  imagination  and  life — including 
morals  and  politics. 

Lastly.  Some  will  grant  that,  with  any  results  thus  gained  as 
basis,  we  may  take  a  further  step  in  the  region,  if  there  be  one,  of 
metaphysic,  or  teleology,  or  ideology. 

First,  it  will  be  granted  that  an  enquiry  about  beauty  must  not 
be,  at  its  start,  a  critique  of  art.  Art  is  in  some  sense  more  than 
beauty  or  its  expression.  It  overlaps  it  on  one  side.  Beauty  is  an 
ingredient,  though  the  most  important,  in  a  picture  or  a  work  of 
music ;  it  is  the  jewel,  but  a  jewel  in  a  setting.  It  is  a  rather  easy 
mistake  to  set  down  all  the  complex  merit  of  a  picture  (or  the  subject 
of  a  picture,  for  this  already  belongs  to  art)  to  the  account  of  beauty 
in  itself.  Then,  turning  to  details,  we  discover  all  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  picture,  or  as  many  pictures  as  we  remember ;  analyse  the 
sum,  and  seem  to  be  triumphantly  analysing  what  is  perhaps  the  one 
insoluble  element  in  the  mixture. 

There  is  more  than  beauty  even  in  the  first  aspect  of  a  work  of 
art.  There  is  intricate  line,  skilled  arrangement,  the  half  intellectual 
delight  of  difficulties  overcome,  and  the  victory  sparingly  revealed. 
There  is  deftness,  humour,  local  interest,  patriotic  motive,  novelty, 
variety  of  form  or  tone,  interesting  orchestration,  scientific  accuracy  ; 


besides  all  that  belongs  to  asaooiation,  prejodice  and  preference,  and 
aflectinu  ;  things  apart,  as  I  hupe  to  show,  from  beauty  in  itself.  And 
if  beanty  is,  in  the  midst  of  all  tliis,  the  main  prize,  the  distingnishing 
gift  of  ftii  art  work,  yet  the  merit  of  the  work,  even  where  it  is  most 
intensely  insisting  upon  beauty,  is  of  higher  rank  than  it.  For  it  is 
not  less  than  a  great  human  expression  of,  or  reaehing  after,  all 
wurtbiuees,  whether  of  beaaty,  of  goodness,  or  of  truth — a  work,  it 
is  trac,  of  the  cunning  hand  and  tmined  eye,  of  delicate  taste  (that 
is,  ihe  refined  choice  of  material  and  plan  and  manner  of  presentment), 
of  high  guiding  thought.  Bat  it  ia  more  yet  than  this — it  is  a  work, 
a  doing,  of  the  heart— the  conscience  itself.  So  far  as  it  is  truly 
gieat  and  snccessfal,  it  speaks  a  message  of  the  whole  laan,  and 
sdditsBseB  itself  to  all  that  is  human  in  the  spectator  or  listener.  It 
tiunseribes  nature  with  a  secure  contented  touch ;  ohooses,  arranges, 
exhibits  it ;  endues  it  with  intelligence,  purpose,  passion  ;  it  is  guided 
in  its  coui-se  by  the  whole  past  of  tbe  artist,  his  moral  standpoint, 
his  best  hope,  hia  last  and  most  secret  determination  eonoeroing  life. 
Over  all  he  has  thrown,  as  an  interpretative  veil  or  air,  the  beat  mood 
of  his  quickened  iniagination,  and  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  reader's 
imaginatioD,  with  all  that  it  has  gathered  and  holds  of  moral  and 
mental  achievement — of  joy  and  peuance,  and  sympathy  and  ri'gret — 
that  the  message  is  readable,  and  the  purpose  stirring,  and  the  passion 
returned.  Shortly,  it  is  a  work  of  imagination,  usiruj  beaaty,  but 
having  in  use  other  levers  as  well.  Beaaty  is  its  choicest  material 
prize,  its  best  and  most  delicnte  of  keys  to  the  heart,  but  a  key  still. 
We  may  one  day  see  wljy  it  is  pre-eminently  so^bnt  first  we  shall 
have  to  know  what  it  ia  in  itself  that  it  comes  to  have  this  abundant 
ose.  The  beauty  is  not  the  ase  of  it,  or  this  great  mode  of  human 
life  which  uses  it,  nor  is  the  art  and  all  that  is  tributary  to  it  itself 
■  part  of  beaaty. 

[Note.— I  had  instanced  here  the  Ariadne  in  onr  Gallery  as  a  picture 
of  great  suceess,  and  very  rich  in  the  quality  of  beaaty.  Would  its 
beauty  have  sufficed  to  make  up  for  what  is  perhaps  lacking  in  it,  if 
it  was  not  enhanced  by  the  imaginative  interest,  the  display  of 
motion,  conflicting  passion,  and,  as  Lamb  points  out,  even  successioa 
in  time?  But  the  present  point  will  be  best  illustrated  by  referring 
to  what  Ruskin  saj's  abont  the  paintiugs  of  Tintoret.] 

Secondly,  beauty  is  not  due  to  the  association  of  ideas,  unless 
it  be  so  in  the  sense  of  an  association  which  was  never,  and  never  can 
be,  conscions,  in  which  sense  everything  that  is  may  perhaps  bo 
described  as  a  relation.  If  it  is  an  association  of  ideas,  it  is  not 
one  of  our  ideas,  or  at  least  our  ideas  alone.  This  point  is  best 
established  by  some  of  those  innumerable  instances  which  are  alleged 
to  show  the  contrary.     Ahson  has  made  a  masterly  array  of  them. 
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He  says  Rnnnymede  is  not  so  beantifal  as  many  places,  jet  we  lovv 
more  to  see  it,  becaase  of  what  happened  there ;  and  the  same  or  the 
like  of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  This  is  to  say,  Waterloo  is  ugly  and 
Waterloo  is  interesting ;  therefore  to  be  interesting  is  to  be  beaatifal, 
and  interest  is  beauty  ;  or  a  man  says,  ''  My  mother's  face  is  to  me 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,"  and  by  the  '*  to  me  *'  admits  tLit 
he  knows  it  is  not  really  the  most  beautiful,  but  that  he  counts  it  for 
such.  That  is  to  say,  affection  can  dispense  with  beauty.  There^ 
fore,  the  associationists  say,  affection  is  the  cause  of  beaaty. 

The  truth  is,  that  association  of  any  kind — as  patriotism,  affection, 
familiarity,  eatableuess — makes  objects  agreeable  to  ns  or  the  contFtrr; 
so  much  so  as  to  replace,  when  it  is  absent,  that  other  sonrce  of 
ag^reeableness  which  is  called  beauty,  or,  when  it  is  present,  to 
enormously  enhance  it.  My  father  gives  me  a  watch  that  keepi 
good  time:  I  like  it  because  of  this  quality,  and  like  it  greatlj 
because  it  was  my  father's.  But  its  paternal  character  does  not 
make  it  go  true,  nor  give  rise  to  my  judgment  of  it  as  a  timekeeper. 
Or,  if  it  does,  then  I  am  simply  misled  by  an  emotion  which 
should  have  no  place  in  my  notions  of  punctuality.  So  if  association 
makes  me  unconsciously  count  fhat  beautiful  which  is  not  beantifnl, 
association  here  is  not  the  sonrce  but  the  grave  of  the  sense  of 
beauty.  It  may  be  answered  that  this  only  goes  to  show  how 
unstable  and  hopelessly  relative  is  the  emotion  of  beanty ;  bat  it  will 
show  the  same  of  any  other  form  of  judgment  or  sensation.  Ill- 
health,  prejudice,  or  fright  will  make  us  think  things  hard  which 
are  not  so,  as  ordinary  judgment  relates  ;  but  no  one  supposes  that 
this  robs  the  ordinary  judgment  of  significance,  or  that  when  that 
ordinary  judgment  is  acting  the  hard  things  owe  their  hardness  to 
anything  but  their  natural  quality. 

In  every  form  of  apprehension  illusion  *  must  be  discounted,  and 
preference,  if  it  intrudes  into  the  judgment.  But  preference  of  all 
kinds — wonder,  admiration,  pity,  love,  affection,  desire,  hatred,  envy, 
pride — has  its  place  in  enhancing  or  counterbalancing,  or  replacing 
the  power  of  beauty  itself.  So  tilings  which  are  sublime,  wonderful 
scarce,  costly,  novel,  familiar,  solid,  or  bright,  are  to  be  distinguished, 
as  they  are  in  ordinary  language,  from  what  is  properly  heantifol. 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  Alinon  Bays  about  the  critical  faculty,  and  it< 

destructiTe  effect  on  the  beauty-sense  : — "  Young  people,  inexperienced  of  iiiiagiiia> 

tun,  give  their  approbation  to  compositions  of  little  (beauty)  Talae.'*     That  is  their 

ova  inngiiiatioii  gives  a  charm  which  criticism  destroys.   If  imaginatioo  does  thk,  d 

\m  sitiisr  the  proper  judge  or  the  creator  of  beaaty. 


I  mnst  not  labour  this  point,  Ajid  perhaps  most  persone,  when 
tbey  speak  of  aasociatiati  hen!,  do  not  mean  this  obvious  traceable 
MsociatioD  with  knomi  ideas,  bnt  rather  a  i-econdit*  nnanspected 
ftssociation  which  woald  never  be  known  but  by  the  beauty  which  is 
supposed  to  be  its  result :  association  with  high  mysterious  ideas, 
kncestral  memories,  obGolescent  or  rudimentary  desires  and  affinities 
o£  mind.  Thus,  Mr.  Enskin  himself,  who  ponrs  scorn  on  the  ordinary 
association  explanation,  proceeds  to  derive  the  beauty  of  things  like 
the  open  sky  to  their  suggestion  of  the  infinity  and  purity  of 
Almighty  God. 

I  remark  concerning  this  more  recondite  association,  and  also 
that  which  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  lower  utilities  and 
gratifications,  that  association  in  the  region  where  we  can  test  it 
breaks  down  in  the  task  of  explaining  beauty.  Wliy  must  we  tmst 
it  when  it  is  out  of  sisrht?  And  next,  that  if  beauty  has  associa- 
tiooB,  and  I  indeed  think  that  it  hae  pre-omiaently,  that  ie  no  proof 
that  beauty  is  asHociation,  Beauty  often  gives  rise  to  associations, 
to  ideas  :  it  cannot  be  at  onoe  their  cause  and  their  effect. 

Everything  and  every  quality  of  things  in  a  m.easvre  aronses  ideas, 
that  is,  is  associated  with  them.  Gi-eat  Britain  has  alliances,  or  used 
to,  but  no  alliance  makes  it.  Butter,  if  I  may  choose  a  subject  free 
from  suiipicion  of  peeoliarity, — butter  has  aseociatioiia.  It  awsketm 
ideas  more  or  leas  conscious  of  mildness,  grass,  the  country,  and 
cows.  It  is  desirable  as  a  substitute  for  mannalade.  But  all  this 
does  not  make  it  what  it  is.  So  every  quality  awakens  ideaa  in  a 
measure,  as  softness,  hardness,  brightness,  smoothness,  weight.  I 
believe  that  beauty  has  an  unusual,  an  unique  power  of  awakening 
and  nourishing  ideas — that  it  is  highly  associated,  but  that  it  is  not 
association. 

The  soul  connects  all  things  in  th«  world  with  ideas,  with  motives, 
and  hopes,  and  moral  preferences.  Bnt  the  qualities  of  things  are 
not  the  hopes  we  hang  on  them.  Beauty,  more  than  other  parts  of 
natai-e,  is  thn.'f  seiied  on.  More  ideas,  and  more  interesting  ones,  are 
connected  with  it;  it  is  made  the  symbol — the  most  intelligible 
symbol — of  brighter  thoughts  than  are  suggested  by  other  desirable 
qonlities.  Wine  inspires.  Bat  the  heightened  brain-life  is  neither 
the  wine  nor  the  taste  for  it.  Beauty  also  must  be  separated  from  its 
effect,  even  if  it  be  an  inevitable  one  ;  from  those  ends  which  it  may 
serve,  those  enrichments  which  imagination  expresses  by  it,  those 
higher  desires  and  lofty  thoughts  of  which  it  is  the  fmitfol  seed- 
Under  this  head,  I  snppoee,  comes  the  question  of  the  real  standai-d 
of  taste.  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  variety  of  the 
true  beauty  judgment  and  emotion,  in  different  races,  seems  to  have 
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been  antecedently  much  exaggerated.  That  where  Bavag;efl,  TongUj 
speaking,  admire  what  we  do  not  admire,  it  is  where  riv^al  preference 
have  obscured  that  which  is  actoaJlj  connected  nv^ith  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

Taste  is  as  much  fixed  as  other  faculties.  It  is  fixed  nnless  it  be 
judged  by  rules  which  would  reduce  all  judgment  to  the  conditka 
of  a  Pall  Mall  competition — a  game,  all  against  all,  of  watching  tlw 
cat  jump.* 

I  will  shortly  add  that  beauty  is,  in  ordinary  town  life,  a  ratlier 
rare  thing — not  that  I  mean  by  that  to  differ  from  Mr.  Rnskin*! 
dictum  that  beautiful  things  are  those  which  are  commonest  in 
nature  (as  a  rose  is  commoner  than  an  orchis — ^but  still  rarer  thu 
the  leaves).  I  only  mean  that  of  the  things  which  w^e  ronghly  find 
pleasurable — welcome  to  our  sight  or  hearing — most  are  so  because  of 
association  or  knowledge  or  use,  only  a  few  for  actual  beauty.  Thii 
is  merely  a  practical  remark.  Look  round  this  room,  comely  enongli, 
and  see  whether  on  a  more  careful  self-examination  yon  find  mssj 
points  among  its  inanimate  contents  which  you  can  fairly  accept  u 
beiiutif ul.  Those  will  acknowledge  beauty  to  be  rare  who  connt  it  s 
separate  distinguishable  quality  ;  those  will  hope  to  find  it  commos 
who  are  content  to  give  the  name  to  every  quality  in  things  which 
makes  them  acceptable  to  the  eye,  or  ear,  or  mind. 

At  length  I  reach  the  rather  positive  part  of  my  paper.  It  will 
be  the  shortest. 

Alison  says,  and  all  will  agree,  that  we  must  begin  the  stndv  of 
this  cause  as  of  others,  by  studying  its  effects.  The  first  branch  of  a 
regular  enquiry  into  beauty  must  be  the  psychological  analysis  of  the 
emotion  of  beauty. 

Taking  that  rare  peculiar  effect  which  we  do  in  common  langosge 
attribute  to  beauty,  what  does  it  consist  in  ?  What  simpler  appre- 
hensions compose  it  ?  The  result  of  such  an  enquiry  have  not  as  £tf 
as  I  know  been  modernly  published.  My  own  self-examinstioa 
(and  it  is  the  self-examination  of  ordinary  persons  which  most 
be  the  material  of  the  answer)  arrives  after  great  pains  at  some- 
thing like  the  old  received  account  of  the  schoolmen,  and,  donbtlesi^ 
Aristotle. 

St.  Thomas,  in  a  kind  of  obiter  dictum^  says,  "  ad  pnlchritndinem 


*  Much  BtreBs  is  laid  on  our  failure  to  admire  strange  types  in  nature  or  tit. 
This  is  sometimes  because  strangeness  counteracts  our  proper  beautj  seiue  (m 
familiarity  may  do,  or  fear,  or  any  passion)  and,  sometimes  because  the  exotic  m 
question  is  very  ugly.  Many  things  not  only  famihar,  but  of  most  fMmiliar  tffe^ 
are  ugly,  and  tolerable  in  spite  of  ugliness. 


tria  reqnimntni",  primo  qnidem  integritss  HJTe  perfectio  .  .  .  ,  et 
debits  proportio  sive  consonantia,  et  iterum  claritas  "  (Summ.  ThenL, 
1*  qacest.  xxxix,  art.  vi».  a).  Ignorant  of  tills  excellent  ennmeratinn. 
I  found  in  my  Bense  of  beanty  (i.e.,  I  seomed  to  observe  in  beantifnl 
things)  wholeness,  proportion  of  parts,  clearness;  or  all  might  he 
crowded  nnder  the  head  of  "  integritaa  " — wholeness,  completion; 
this  is  present  with  beanty  in  proportion  to  its  snccess.  Incomplete 
or  ruined  things  suggest  beauty,  as  they  suggest  wholeness.  One 
beautiful  spot  does  not  make  an  animal  or  picture  beantifnl,  nor  any 
number  of  such  spots  arranged,  as  in  tattooing,  without  reference  to 
the  whole.     The  spots  are  whole  by  tliemselves  and  benntiful. 

Then  there  is  with  beauty  a,  concinity,  on  alliance  of  seveml 
parts — reaUy  and  truly,  as  Buskin  points  out,  a  necessity  of  unity 
or  integrity — and  together  with  this  I  group  the  due  gradation  of 
colour  and  ■'ounding  of  form,  and  the  contrast  of  several  colours, 
or  of  tones. 

Thirdly,  clearness — sorely  a  part  of  iotegrity.  Clearness,  light, 
transparency  of  air,  due  definition  of  ontUne,  purity  of  colour, 
smoothness  of  note,  darlcness  but  never  perplexity,  softening  hazes 
but  not  deception,  curves  of  intelligible  progress,  all  that  we  call 
fineness. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  certain  nativenesa  in  beantifnl 
things  to  the  sense  which  perceives  them.  The  sense — mind,  not  the 
reflection,  expects  and  recognises  them,  and  has  a  satisfaction  tike 
that  with  which  in  reflection  we  trace  a  purpose. 

These  come  with  beanty— they  seem  always  to  accompany  it — and 
to  be  perfect  in  the  measure  of  its  perfection.  But  when  these  and 
many  more  shades  of  the  same  groups  are  seized  there  remains  yet 
■wmething  uuseieable,  which  is  never  apart  from  these  things  and 
yet  is  beyond  them — which  has  no  second  name. 

Wheu  I  aek,  then,  what  is  Beauty,  I  mean  what  is  thig  ?  and  the 
sense  of  this  F 

II.  The  physiological  account  of  the  matter  is  deeply  interesting. 
Here,  again,  I  laboriously  sought  to  maintain  what  aft«rwardE  I 
learnt  had  been  largely  established  by  the  published  researches  of 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  whose  exact  physiological  result^!  are  what  Burke 
wanted  to  find.  It  will  be  best  to  refer  to  hid  book  on  "Physiological 
.Esthetics"  for  enlarged  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  has 
gathered  instances  from  every  kind  of  testhelic  experience  to  show  that 
the  perception  of  beanty  is  a  perception  in  which  there  is  a  minimum 
waste  of  tissue,  or  even,  it  might  be  added,  a  repairing  effect  through 
the  rhythmical  light  or  sound  waves.  That  the  perception  of  ugiinens 
is  a  disintegrating  perception — destt^jying  tissue,  wearine  out  nerve 
centres,  jarring,  ebaking  aaonder  tbe  perceiving  medium,  aod  the 
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ultimate  Bensorinm  which  lien  beliiud.     This  is  true  also  of 
ugliness  ie  a  sabtle  diaintegratioa. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  a  noise  composed  of  sonnd 
of  e?ery  varietj  of  longth  mast  tear  like  grapnel  shot,  while  a  po» 
not*  or  liarmony  of  such  notes  formed  of  even  and  evenly -combined 
waves  would  heal  an  organisation  which  is  in  itself  in  a  8tat«  rf 
rhythm.  There  will  be  some  loss  in  the  making  of  the  sensation  at 
all,  but  this  will  be  pai-tly  compensated  by  the  rhythmical  ooTemeBl 
which  is  received.  Mr.  Allen  shows  this  in  the  taste  nerves,  as  welt 
ttB  in  eye  and  ear. 

Beautiful  sensations,  then,  are  those  which  are  economically  n 
with  least  resistance,  with  least  wasto  of  life,  by  organs  with  lite  to 
spare.  Hence,  "  sensas  deleclatur  in  rebns  debile  proportioDfttiK 
aicut  in  sibi  similibas,  nam  et  aensas  ratio  qaaedaiD  est,  et  c 
virtus  cognoBcitiva."^St.  Thomas. 

III.  Tbe  physical  speculation,  so  to  speak,  about  the  origin  ttf 
beantifnl  appearances  in  things  (apart,  that  is,  from  tbe  chemistiy 
and  mechanics  of  tbe  matter)  has  been  made,  as  Car  as  I  know,  onlf 
in  the  cases  of  oi^anic  forms.  Its  resnlts  are  very  well  known,  and 
were  lately  thought  more  nearly  certain  or  uniform  than  they  are  Kt 
present.  They  are  known  to  us  through  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Wallace 
and  others. 

Mr.  Darwin  attributed  the  beantifnl  forms  and  the  brightnes 
variety,  and  disposition  of  colours  in  animals  and  plants  to  natnr 
selection  through  the  special  needs  of  reprodaction. 

That  is  to  say,  he  took  for  granted  a  certain  exuberance  of  varifr' 
tion  in  every  direction  ia  tliis  matter  hs  elsewhere,  having  for  i 
proper  cause  some  overplus  of  enerjjy  of  life.  But  tlie  selecting  of 
any  particular  variation  from  these,  and  the  accumulation  of  degreM' 
of  variation  in  one  direction  for  a  lengthened  period,  he  thought  du 
to  the  advantage  given  by  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
their  consequent  transmission  by  inheritance.  Tbe  advantage  i 
these  pai'ticular  cases  was  one  not  merely  for  living,  but  for  repro- 
duction itself.  The  forms  of  flowers,  often  extremely  beautiful  i 
ilieir  complexity  and  variety,  hod  for  their  proper  advantage  this^ 
that  they  facilitated  cross-fertilisation,  and  preclnd( 
completely,  the  self- fertilisation  of  the  blossoms ;  and  cross-fertilia*- 
tion  is  a  source  of  increased  vigour.  Side  by  side  with  snch  i 
aitvance  towards  cross-fertiiiaable  forms  which  is  snggested, 
WH  an  advance  towards  the  fertilisation  of  them  by  means  o(  ii 
•mlji  ^y  which,  in  most  ciiseB,  the  cross-fertilisation  is  effeol*^ 
Itright  colours,  good  odours,  and  conspicuons  forms  attracted  Ura 
ijj>.<<Tiiry  insects.  Flowers  most  attractive  to  the  eye  of  ini^ecta^ 
^^Mn  which  most  snccessfally  came  to  notify  their  dweel  c 


were  most  freqnently  risited  by  honey-loTing  inaeotH.  had  more  cliftnoeB 
of  eroas-fertiUsation,  and  became  the  parents  of  a  larger  contingent 
of  tte  new  generation.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  it  is 
not  Bnpfweed  that  the  inaecte  aee  the  colonrs  as  bi-aiili/iil,  but  at 
ennspieuoiit,  and  as  notifying  the  presence  of  honey  and  pollen. 

As  to  the  beautiful  colours,  patterns  and  forms  of  animals — these, 
Mr.  Darwin  thought,  were  due  to  fi  similar  department  of  natural 
selection — direct  senual  selection,  an  be  called  it ;  that  is,  a  natural 
Belection  which  came  to  pass  through  the  preference  of  the  females 
for  such  males  as  were  distinguished  in  colour  or  form.  One  of  these 
males  became  the  &ther  of  sons  aud  daughters,  beaatifnl  atao,  and 
the  best  marked  among  these  sons  wei'o  similarly  the  objects  of 
preference  to  the  females  of  their  generation.     Hence,  beanty. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  this  theory.  I  paas  over  that 
which  comes  to  it  as  to  other  parts  of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  generalisa- 
tion from  the  recent  speculations  of  Weissmann. 

It  seems  satisfactory  for  bold  lines  of  beauty  and  bright  eolonr. 
But  when  the  beanty  consists,  as  it  does,  in  the  argus  pheasant,  in 
spaces  coloured  and  shaded  so  as  to  resemble  an  artist's  picture  of  k 
beautiful  oval  object,  or  the  egg  and  dart  of  Gveek  architecture,  it  is 
ditfieult  or  impossible   to  suggest  the  early  female  judgments  which 
could  lead  to  HQch  a  result.    Among  several  primitive  birds  with,  I 
snppose,  speckled  or  striped  primary  feathers,  what  mortal  eye  Could 
distinguish  that  which  was  nearer  tlian  the  others  to  sach  a  disposi- 
tion of  tints  as  that  of  the  argus  eye  f     I  do  not  sny,  of  course,  that 
the  bird  need  have  any  preference  beforehand  for  that  shaded  ibmt, 
only  there  must  be,  for  this  theory,  an  endless  series  of  female  prefer- 
ences for  arrangements  even  slightly  approaching  to  a  beauty  whieh 
%-KOHristi  in  its  resemblance  to  a  beautifnl  solid  object,  a  resemblance, 
HMid  consequently  a.  beauty,  never  showing  itself  until  the  last  stages, 
B       Bat  Mr.  Walluce  never  believed  in  seiaal  seleclion,  and  in  his  book 
Wit  last  year  he  repeats  and  reinforces  his  objections.     He  says  that, 

■  u  a  fact,  females  choose  little  ;  they  full  to  the  victor,  and   the  victor 

■  ia  the  strongest.  Uc  is  the  must  beautifnl  becauHe  he  is  the  strongest 
Kjrnm  exuberance  of  life,  and  because  his  tendency  to  beauty  is  not 
Bahecked  as  it  is  in  the  females  of  most  species  by  the  necessity  of 
■coaoestment. 

B  Other  marks  which  are  highly  beautiful,  as  bright  spots,  white 
^nttUs,  and  the  like,  and  symmetric  marking  on  the  two  sides,  he  says 
Hftre  nsefnl  for  recognition— a  thing  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 

m  Mr.  Geddea  and  others  follow  on  the  same  aide.  Roughly  speak- 
Hing,  they  attribnte  the  beauty  to  exuberance  of  life.  Where  it  is 
H^baent  it  has  been  eliminated  ia  the  ordinary  selection  uf  nature  b^ 


tLe  Fidvantage  of  concealment.     Where  BDch  concealment  is  nnneoM 
sary,  or  where,  as  in  manf  poisonoos  small  creatures,  it  ta  m 
advantage,  bright  coloars  aad  other  elements  of  beauty  have  room  tS 
flourish. 

I  mnst  leave  this  interesting  subject  only  hinted  at. 

The  relations  of  Beanty  in  at-t,  morals,  politics,  are  the  subject 
the  poets,  the  Greeks,  the  German  lesthetio  writers,  Mr.  Rnskin,  ai 
all  the  best  people  in  the  world. 

I  hurry  on  to  ask  if  any  ulterior  specnlation  is  pemissible.  I 
Bay,  "  Yes,  if  we  recogniBe  that  it  is  nlterior."  I  only  proteol 
against  the  ulterior  conniderations,  of  the  use  and  connections 
significance,  being  brought  into  nn  early  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

It  is  intereeting  to  see  how  all  that  is  to  be  discovered  points  tli*! 
same  way. 

Psychological  analyKin  shows  that  clearness,  definition,  poritj*, 
integrity,  belong  to  beauty, — nativeness,  eipectedness,  intelligiUi 
qualities. 

Physiology  eays  that  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  are  those  wl 
so  to  speak,  run  easily,  <Io  not  disintegrate. 

Mr,  Darwin  says  they  are  marks  of  sucoesB ;  Mr.  Wallace  ( 
they  are  this,  and  hIro  marks  of  recognition  ;  others  that  they  belong 
to  fulness  of  vitality,  to  a  certain  unconscious  frankness  of  an 
organism  which  needs  no  concealment. 

We  learn  that  beanty  provokes  imagination  and  is  seized  on  by  it 
That  it  is  so  far  the  most  qnasi-ideal  of  phenomenals  that  some  think 
it  to  be  ideal  in  trnth.  lb  is  a  key  t^  the  heart,  and  the  very  subject 
of  poetry  and  all  art,  quickening,  illuminating,  gracious;  an  element 
of  delight,  and  freedom,  and  repose,  and  renewed  life.  It  is  not 
association,  bnt  it  is  the  most  associative  of  qualities.  Its  name  is 
claimed  for  all  tender  associations,  and  for  many  that  are  grand  and 
stirring.  This  tendency  to  be  used  in  association,  to  be  seised  on  by 
the  mind  and  heart  and  conscience,  this  nativeness  to  the  imagine 
tion,  seems  to  give  a  ground  for  a  guess  at  its  purposes  and  hiddan 
natnre. 

It  has  here  not  a  peculiarity,  but  a  pre-eminence.  All  things 
seem  to  have  a  significance,  but  beautiful  things  almost  betray  wtut 
it  is  they  signify.  I  do  not  mean  that  phenomena  shadow  forth  aorne 
world  other  than  themselves,  hut  that  they  are  our  seeing,  so  far  aa  it 
goes,  of  the  real  world.  The  real  world  is  not  some  other  one,  but 
the  reality  of  this;  and  if  we  say,  as  a  pope  does,"  that  the  ci'eatuiei 
are  the  reverberation  of  God's  endless  light,  we  do  not  mean  that 
Ood,  sitting  apart,  sends  them  to  us  apart,  and  that  they  speak  of 


thingB  ahsent.  but  that  they  and  we  are  at  once  in  this  mind,  and 
that  thej  have  tboir  significance  at  tbef  have  their  being,  and  we  our 
thought  of  them, 

Look  ronnd  joar  room.  It  is  hard  not  to  remain  in  the  belief 
that  tbo  little  etatnette,  the  portrait,  the  book-backs,  have  each  a  real 
several  quasi- personality  in  itself.  And  yet  each  is  a  perfectly 
indifferent  lump  of  clay,  or  leather,  except  in  so  far  as  a  haman  mind 
observex  it  now,  and  once  dealt  with  it.  They  are  like  the  wire  in  a 
low-teneion  cniTeut — only  the  poles  give  them  quality.  They  are 
missiles  from  one  mind  to  another — otherwise  most  certainly,  posi- 
tively, experimentally,  they  are  nothing  bat  a  lamp  of  clay,  a 
collection  of  black  marks.  But  lying  between  two  minds  they  are 
real,  individual,  significant.  Tbia  is  positively  true  of  artificial 
objects  regarded  as  artificial. 

la  it  not  trae  of  them  also  as  clay  and  wood  ?  Is  it  not  true  of 
the  flowers  and  the  sky  ?  The  statuette  is  snch  because  it  lies 
between  two  minds,  as  a  wire  between  poles.  AH  its  difference 
depends  on  that — cat  off  the  two  minds  and  it  is  as  other  clay.  Is 
not  the  clay  clay  becaase  it  lies  between  two  minds.  And  the  flower 
a  flower,  and  the  flashing  sea  all  that  it  is,  and  the  maltitiide  of  living 
things  because  they  lie  between  two  minds,  or  all  in  mind,  the  mind 
of  the  universe,  which  in  the  exuberance  of  creation  at  last  makes 
possible  an  answering  mind  of  men.  All  things  are  significant  of 
»  thought  that  lies  behind,  beyouJ,  within.  Their  being  is  their 
aigniticiLnce. 

And  beauty — ^this  is  where  the  tbonght  comes  closest — and  all 
but  bi«aks  tbrongh.  Success  is  here,  and  imagination,  and  recog- 
nition, and  nativenesa,  and  easy  sight.  This  is  where  the  phenomenal 
almost  is  the  real,  almost  conveys  what  it  signifies ;  if  other  things 
show  the  finger  of  God,  these  are  the  veil  of  His  face.  Thin  is  the 
direction  for  seeking,  here  the  secret  waits  for  utterance — our  eyes 
are  homeward  when  they  look  that  way.  No  wonder  the  thoughts 
»oar  np  and  the  heart  aeems  on  the  point  of  some  capture.  Beauty 
is  the  word  trembling  on  the  lips  of  Nature.  When  it  is  spoken, 
what  will  it  be  Y     What  is  Beauty  ? 

An  essay  so  badly  ordered  as  this  one  may  ask  the  indulgence  of 
two  lines  of  repetition.  What  1  have  said  amonnts  to  this  little; 
that  we  mast,  in  the  first  place,  have  a  beauty  enquiry  which  shall 
be  apart  from  art  criticisra,  apart  from  ethics  and  the  illustration  of 
its  nsos.  That  Beanty  is  not  association,  and  this  just  because 
association  of  ideas  can  console  us  for  its  absence  or  enhance  its 
presence — ^not  goodness  just  because  there  is  an  ethic  about  it — a 
right  and  a  wrong.  That  we  ought  to  have  a  psychological  and 
phyaiological  analysis  of  its  separata  effect — a  pbyuoal  stioloCT  of 
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its  origin  in  things.  And  these  need  not  prerent  rx&  here,  xoalem 
the  J  do  in  other  kinds  of  phenomena,  from  seeking'  to  know  tks 
meanings  of  the  world,  secrets  which  come  in  joy  rather  thaD  it 
argnment ;  nor  shonid  a  high  regard  for  snoh  speculationa  make 
anyone  despise  the  physics  of  the  matter.  These  several  disciplines 
are  necessary  to  each  other,  bnt  they  may  work  without  interference; 
no  one  of  them  need  exclude  or  displace  the  others  in  the  genenl 
field  of  disco ssion,  or  in  the  mind  of  a  single  disciple. 


SYMPOSIUM.— IS  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  FEELING,  COG- 
NITION. AND  CONATION  VALID  AS  AN"  ULTIMATE 
DISTINCTION  OF  THE  MENTAL  FUNCTIONS? 

l.—By  G.  F.  Stout. 

In  discnssing  this  question  it  is  above  all  things  necessary-  that  we 
shonid  make  perfectly  clear  both  to  ourselves  and  others  the  poiit 
of  view  from  which  we-  approach  it.  I  shall  consider,  in  turUy  toot 
different  senses  in  which  the  term  '^  mental  function  "  may  be  under- 
stood. Two  of  these  appear  to  be  based  on  a  false  view  of  tiit 
nature  of  the  mind ;  the  third  is  legitimate,  but  not  adequate  for  ths 
purposes  of  psychology ;  the  fourth  is  what  I  take  to  be  the  specially 
psychological  sense. 

1.  The  first  meaning  given  to  the  phrase  "mental  fnnctioik''  is 
based  on  a  logical  analysis  of  the  constituent  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness according'  to  which  it  involves  :  (a)  a  subject  whidi  is 
conscious,  (6)  an  object  of  which  it  is  conscioas,  and  (c)  the  relatiai 
between  them  which,  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  subject,  may  bs 
called  the  state  or  act  of  being  conscioas.  It  is  maintained  that  ths 
ultimate  distinction  between  mental  fanctions  is  not  a  distinctioii 
between  different  kinds  of  objects  or  between  difierent  modes  ol 
beliaviour  on  the  part  of  objects.  It  is  rather  a  distinction  between 
different  ways  of  being  conscious — different  relations  in  whidi  the 
pare  ego  may  stand  to  one  and  the  same  object.  The  same  presenta- 
tion may,  it  is  contended,  be  an  object  both  of  intellectual  apprfr> 
hension  and  of  desire.  The  difference  is  purely  a  difference  in  tfe 
attitude  of  the  subject. 

This  view  has  been  most  clearly  and  thoroughly  worked  osl 
by  Brentano.  It  is  easy  to  find  traces  of  it  in  many  writers  who 
do  not  definit^y  formulate  it  or  consistently  afaade  by  it.     ^i**^*^» 


cannot  be  paid  to  pnnscas  a  firm  and  steady  grasp  either  of  this  or 
any  other  cine  ta  thn  division  of  the  mental  functions.  Bnt  he 
ctatches  in  tnm  at  r  aarprising  namber  of  different  clues,  and  Ftt  tliix 
one  amotig  the  rest.  According  to  him,  "the  pecnliaritj  of  feeling 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  subjectively  snbjectiTe. 
There  is  no  object  different  from  self— no  objectifi cation  of  any  mode 
of  self." 

Amon^  recent  English  writers  on  Psyohology  there  is  only  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  who  haa  definitely  taken  up  this  poaition.  Dr.  Ward 
recjsguiHes  three  distinct  and  irreducible  facts— attention,  feeling,  and 
objects  or  presentations.  Attention  and  feeling  are  functions  of  the 
snbject,  and  as  such  stand  in  a  relation  of  eiclnsive  ajitithesis  to 
objecte  and  their  interactions.  This  division  by  no  means  coincides 
with  that  into  intellect,  feeling,  and  volition.  Attention  ig  regarded 
as  the  sabjective  function  common  both  to  intellect  and  volition.  The 
difference  between  them  is  constitated  by  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  objects  attended  to,  according  ae  these  are  motor  or 
sensory. 

I  am  soiTy  that  I  cannot  enter  here  into  a  detailed  discnssion  of 
the  views  of  Ward  and  of  Brentano.  I  must,  however,  content 
myself  with  the  statement  of  a  few  leading  objections  wbiL'h  seem  to 
Ine  to  be  fata!  to  the  general  position  common  to  both  of  them.  In 
the  first  place,  I  utterly  fail  to  understand  how  there  can  be  any 
difference  or  variation  in  the  snbjeut  of  consciousness  as  such,  which 
is  not  i]iio  faclo  a  difference  of  variation  in  the  content  of  conscioas- 
ness.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  one  must  necessarily  vary 
together  with  the  other.  I  mean  that  the  variation  of  the  one  is  the 
variation  of  the  other,  just  as  change  in  a  ourve  viewed  as  concave,  is 
at  the  same  time  change  in  the  same  curve  viewed  as  convex.  The 
distinction  between  subject  and  object,  as  obtained  by  a  logical  analysis 
of  the  <'onsti[aent  conditions  of  consciousness,  is  simply  and  solely  a 
distinction  of  two  aspects  in  which  one  and  the  same  indivisible  fact 
can  be  regarded.  The  whole  existence  of  the  snbject,  as  such,  is  con- 
stituted by  its  relation  to  its  object,  its  entire  being  consists  in  being 
conscious  ;  similarly,  the  whole  existence  of  the  object,  as  such,  is  con- 
stituted by  its  relation  to  the  subject,  its  entire  being  consists  in  being 
a  content  of  consciousness.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  modification 
of  the  subject  which  is  not  iptio  facta  a  modification  of  the  object  and 
rice  tterid.  The  presentation  of  red  differs  fi-om  that  of  green;  we 
may  express  the  same  fact  by  saying  that  the  consciousness  of  red 
differs  from  the  consciousness  of  green.  Similarly,  we  may  express 
the  diffm-ence  between  the  mere  intellectual  apprehension  of  an  object 
and  the  being  pleased  or  displeased  with  it  by  saying  that  the  object, 
considered  as  a  soorce  of  pleaeiire  or  pain,  is  a  different  content  of 
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coTiBcionsness  from  the  same  object  considered  as  forming  part  of  a 
whole  of  discriminated  and  interrelated  elements.  Bat  can  feeling 
and  conation,  attention,  be  properly  considered  as  bein^  contenti 
of  conscioasness  at  all  ?  Dr.  Ward  says  that  "we  knew  of  them  only 
in  their  effects  not  directly  in  themselves  " ;  this  statement,  taken  bj 
itself,  is  not  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  feeling  and  attention  can  be 
immediate  contents  of  conscionsness.  Dr.  Ward  does  not  say  tbat 
wc  are  not  directly  conscious  of  them  but  only  that  we  have  no  direct 
cognition  of  them.  In  other  words  they  are  not  presentations  in  his 
sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  they  cannot  be  discriminated,  and  identified  as 
parts  within  a  totality  of  interconnected  elements.  This  wonld  seem 
to  be  all  tbat  Dr.  Ward  can  moan.  He  can  bardly  intend  to  denj 
that  we  are  directly  aware  of  pleasure  and  pain.  But  if  this  is  all 
that  he  means,  it  would  seem  to  be  less  than  the  logical  exigencies  of 
his  general  position  demand.  He  himself  regards  his  oyra  doctrine 
as  a  concrete  statement  of  what  philosophers  have  very  widely 
acknowledged  since  the  days  of  Kant — the  impossibility  of  the 
subjective  qud  subjective  being  presented.  Now  this  impossibility 
cannot  be  consistently  restricted  in  its  scope  so  as  merely  to  ezclnde 
the  presentation  of  feeling  and  attention  in  the  specific  sense  "whicli 
Ward  attaches  to  the  word  presentation.  It  must  mean  that  the 
subject  cannot  be  in  any  way  conscious  of  its  own  states  or  activities^ 
except  indirectly,  i.e.,  by  their  effects.  It  would  seem  then  to  be  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Ward,  and  by 
Brentano,  that  pleasure  and  pain  cannot  be  in  any  manner  contents  of 
consciousness.  I  regard  this  result  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  ways  of  being  conscious  on  the  one 
hand,  and  objects  of  consciousness  on  the  other. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  deny  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
intellectual  apprehension,  feeling,  and  volition  can  be  legitimately 
i*egarded  as  subjective  functions.  All  depends  apon  the  interpretatioii 
pat  upon  the  word  subject.  If  we  mean  by  it  the  pure  effo^  then  it  it 
illegitimate  to  distinguish  between  a  variety  of  purely  subjectiTe 
states  or  functions  which  are  not  identified  with  various  modifications 
of  the  content  of  consciousness.  But  if  we  mean  the  empirical  ego, 
as  constituted  by  a  concrete  multiplicity  of  co-operating^  factors,  the 
case  is  altered.  Understanding,  feeling,  and  desire  nndonbtedly 
depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  total  mental  system  is  affected  hj 
and  reacts  upon  the  special  objects  which  from  moment  to  moment 
occupy  the  focus  of  consciousness.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
whatever  plausibility  may  appeal'  to  attach  to  the  views  which  we 
have  been  discussing  arises  from  a  lurking  confusion  between  the  two 
meanings  of  the  teim  **  subject ''  (1)  as  pure  ego  and  (2)  as  empirical 
ego. 


2.  The  Hecond  sense  in  which  the  phnue  "  mental  fnnotion  "  may 
be  Dsderatood  ia  closely  allied  to  ttie  first.  It  is  bonnd  np  with  the 
doctrine  which  attribates  agency  to  conscioosness  or  to  the  subject  of 
con  scions  Dees.  From  this  standpoint  the  pore  ego,  as  distingaished 
from  the  empirical  e<70,  is  re^rded  as  acting  on  its  own  objects  and 
as  being  acted  on  by  them.  It  is  represented  as  striking  in  upon  the 
flow  of  ideas  so  as  to  combine,  separate,  strengthen,  repress  or  other- 
wise modify  the  contents  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
varying  content  of  conacionaness  is  represented  as  affecting  it,  eo  as 
to  produce  in  it  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  This  view  of  mental 
process  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  many  psychologiats  of  great 
influence,  in  some  cases  explicitly  formnlated,  in  others  covertly 
implied.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  impressively  illustrated  by  the  indet«r- 
minist  theory  of  free  will.  I  agree  with  Miinsterbei^  in  holdinK  that 
Wnndt'e  theory  of  apperception,  as  applied  by  him  to  the  Bolution  of 
special  psychological  problems  involves  the  assamption  that  conscious- 
ness is  in  some  sort  a  real  agent  pittducing  changes  in  its  own  objects. 
Dr.  Ward's  position  is  aomemhat  ambiguous.  He  reatriots  the  agency 
of  the  subject  to  the  one  power  of  variously  distributing  attention. 
"  All  varieties  of  thinking  and  acting  "  are,  according  to  him,  to  be 
explained  by  "  the  laws  pertaining  to  ideas  or  presentations."  Now, 
in  the  wide  applicatinn  which  be  gives  to  the  term,  "  attention,"  it 
seems  dilEonlt  to  draw  a  real  distinction  between  laws  relating  to 
ideas  and  laws  relating  to  the  distributioa  of  attention  among  ideas. 
He  would  probably  maintain  that  we  mast  draw  a  line  between  the 
distribution  of  attention  aa  deierniined  by  snbjeetire  feeling,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  determined  by  the  iut«i-aclion  of  pi-esentations  or  by 
sensory  stimnlation,  on  the  other.  Thus  his  doctrine  of  subjective 
activity  in  attention  depends  on  his  doctrine  of  subjective  passivity 
in  feeling.  Distribution  of  attention  is  determined  by  feeling,  and 
feeling  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  ti'anscendental  subject  by  its  own 
objects. 

The  examination  of  the  theory  of  subjective  agency  and  passivity 
need  not  detain  us  long.  I  have  already,  by  implication,  stated  the 
reasons  which  compel  me  to  reject  it.  The  relation  of  action  and 
passion  is  one  which  implies  a  certain  relative  independence  in  the 
agent  and  patient.  Now  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  ia  one  of 
complete  logical  interdependence.  Each  is  conceivable  only  aa  the 
necessary  con'elate  of  the  other.  They  are,  as  I  said  before,  merely 
two  aspects  in  which  the  same  indivisible  fa,ct  can  be  regarded.  It  ia 
impossible,  therefore,  that  they  shonld  act  on  each  other.  Change  in 
the  one  cannot  produce  change  in  the  other,  because  change  in  the  one 
already  is  change  in  the  other.  Of  course,  it  ia  possible  to  take  up 
an  ontolugical  position  and  to  maintain  that  the  subject,  which  is  a 
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real  agent,  ib  not  identical  with  the  presentee,  which  is  merely  the 
logical  correlate  of  presentations ;  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  presentation  is  taken  to  mean  any  content  of  conscioiuniess  or 
sub-conscionsness.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  sool  or  monad  or  mind 
atom  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  even  that  it  is  a  special  part  of 
the  brain.  In  reply  I  can  only  urge  that  hypotheses  of  this  sort  an 
not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Psychological  explanation  can  be  made 
more  definite  and  consistent  without  sach  assamptions  than  witb 
them.  Wnndt's  doctrine  of  apperception,  with  its  hypothetic  basis  in 
the  sapposed  physiology  of  the  brain,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
form  of  the  theory,  which,  in  order  to  account  for  the  higher  mental 
phenomena,  posits  a  mental  agency  distinct  from  the  workings  of  the 
psychological  mechanism. 

This  doctrine  has  recently  been  submitted  to  a  most  searching  ex- 
amination by  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  He  shows,  in  a  series  of 
masterly  experiments,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  assnmptume 
on  which  Wundt  and  bis  disciples  rely.  The  result  of  his  work 
seems  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  rejecting  any  view  of  the 
ultimate  processes  of  mental  life,  w^hich  introduces  a  special  mental 
agent  distinct  from  the  empirical  ego  as  constituted  hy  inter-oon- 
nected  presentations,  motor  dispositions,  and  feelings. 

3.  The  third  point  of  view  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is 
that  of  pure  introspection.  The  question  as  to  the  ultimate  division 
of  mental  functions  shapes  itself  from  this  standpoint  as  follows: 
how  many  ultimate  modes  of  mental  process  are  distinguishable  by 
analysis  of  the  content  of  consciousness  ?  This  enquiry  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one,  althoogh  as  we  shall  presently  seek  to  show,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  for  psychological  pui-poses.  It  is,  however,  con- 
venient to  separate  this  special  problem  from  the  wider  issue  raised 
by  psychology. 

On  one  of  the  leading  questions  connected  with  our  present  sub- 
ject the  delivery  of  introspection  is  decided  and  unambignons. 
Feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  intellectual  presentation  on  the  other, 
are  for  consciousness  fundamentally  and  irreducibly  distinct.  Pre- 
sentations in  the  limited  application  of  the  word  are  capable  of 
synthesis  and  analysis  ;  they  form  wholes  of  discriminated  and  inter- 
related elements.  They  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  and 
associated ;  in  other  words  they  may  recur  again  and  again  in  clear 
consciousness,  and  they  tend  to  recur  in  the  same  combinations. 
Feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  transient  concomitants  of  ever 
fluctuating  conditions.  They  are  incapable  of  being  directly  identi- 
fied and  distinguished,  or  of  being  constituent  parts  in  a  totality  of 
discriminated  and  interrelated  elements.  Inasmuch  as  they  cannot 
be  identified  as  the  same  at  different  times,  it  is  meaningless  to  speak 


of  them  as  being  rcprodnoed  or  &.s!iooia,ted.  It  will,  I  think,  be  foaad 
that  these  stateineiits  are  itrictly  and.  □□  i versa] ly  true,  if  we  take  due 
ctu'e  to  distinguish  between  pure  ftMsHngs  of  ple&aaro  and  pain  on. 
the  one  Laud,  and  the  vagiio  modi  S  cation  a  of  organic  and  muscular 
sensation  which  accompany  them  on  the  other. 

Let  QS  now  consider  how  far  introspection  directly  warranta  us  in 
reoognieing,  under  thu  head,  "volition,"  a  third  group  of  mental  pro- 
eexaeB  co-ordinate  with  feeling  and  intidlect.  It  seems  to  me  that  its 
deliverance  on  this  question  is,  to  nay  the  least,  very  dubioun.  It 
is  no  doubt  possibla  to  draw  a  bi-oad  disttDction  between  motor  and 
sensory  presentations,  liut  it  can  liardly  be  maintained  that  this 
distinction  is  ultimate  in  the  same  w»,y  in  which  that  between  feeling 
Aud  sensory  presentations  is  nltimate.  Muscular  preaeutations  are 
capable  of  intellectual  elaboration;  they  caa  be  iden  tilled  and  dis- 
criminated, ansociated  and  reproduced.  They  form  a  most  important 
part  of  onr  knowledge,  both  perceptual  and  conceptual.  Moreover, 
modem  psychological  inquiry  tends  on  the  whole  bi  show  that  they 
have  their  source  in  peripheral  impressions,  just  as  sensory  presenta- 
tions have,  They  ought,  I  think,  to  be  I'anked  as  a  special  class  of 
sensory  presentationa.  If  there  be  a  unique  content  of  conacioasness 
oori-es ponding  to  a  centrifugal  discharge  fi'om  nerve-centre  to  muscle, 
it  is  so  embedded  in  the  sensatiiiins  and  ideas  which  have  their  source 
in  peripheral  impression,  from  muscles,  joints,  pacinian  bodies,  skin 
and  so  forth,  that  it  seems  impossible  clearly  to  ascertain  its  separate 
esistence  by  introspection.  The  inward  volition,  which  is  called 
sttention,  presents,  on  examination,  B  ;>imiiar  complexity  of  motor 
sensations  and  ideas,  having  their  oltimate  source  in  peripheral 
stimulation.  Perhaps  there  is,  both  in  the  effort  to  move  and  in  the 
eCort  to  attend,  a  specific  content  of  conaciouKcess  distinct  from  the 
si'Uttory  elements.  But  introspection  is,  it  seems  to  me,  unable  to 
decide  the  point. 

4.  We  have,  finally,  to  attempt  to  make  a  division  of  the  mental 
functions,  which,  regarded  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  shall  not 
l.>e  open  to  the  charge  either  of  making  baseless  assumptions  or  of 
being  incomplete.  The  aim  of  psychology  is  to  explain  the  growth 
of  experience  in  time.  It  does  not  merely  analyse  the  content  of 
consciousness.  It  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which 
determine  the  variation  of  the  content  of  consciousness  from 
moment  to  moment.  For  psychology,  all  processes  are  ultimate 
which  must  from  the  outset  be  postulated  in  order  to  give  a, 
systematic  account  of  the  development  of  experience,  whether 
these  processes  are  or  are  not  themselves  immediate  contents  of 
conscionsnegs.  Fi-um  this  standpoint,  motor  activity  must  be 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  mental  function,  even  by  those  who  would 
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deny  that  it  is  a  unique  content  of  conscionHness,  or  even  a  content 
of  consciousness  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that 
feeling  is  a  unique  content  of  consciousness,  is  not  in  itself  enough 
to  make  it  psychologically  ultimate.  It  is  psycholo^cally  nltimatc 
because  it  plays  an  altogether  special  and  indispensable  part  ii 
determining  mental  change.  From  this  standpoint  -we  may  deBne 
intellect  as  the  interaction  of  presentations,  conscioos  and  snb- 
conscions.  Will,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  the  prodnctia 
of  movements  in  the  organism  by  precedent  change  in  consciouflnos; 
it  is  a  psychological  process  mainly  because  change  in  the  organism 
occasions,  in  its  turn,  change  in  consciousness  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  movement  of  attention  is  in  all  probability  a  spedil 
form  of  motor  activity  constituted  by  muscular  tension  in  the 
organs  of  sense,  incipient  articulation,  modifications  of  breathing, 
vaso-motor  action,  and  so  forth.  Feeling,  considered  psychologically, 
is  a  content  of  consciousness  which  is  generated  by  the  collective 
inter-action  of  presentations,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  determines  the 
direction  of  motor  activity. 

We  have  to  consider  whether,  as  thus  defined,  intellect,  feeling, 
and  volition,  are  ultimate  mental  functions.  Is  it  possible  to  regard 
intellect  as  a  special  development  of  feeling  or  volition  ?  Can 
volition  be  properly  regarded  as  a  special  modification  of  intellect 
or  feeling  ?  Is  it  legitimate  to  treat  feeling  as  an  outgrowth  of 
volition  or  intellect  ?  Each  of  these  questions  must,  I  think,  be 
answered  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

That  motor  activity  is,  for  the  psychologist,  an  ultimate  mental 
function,  appears  from  the  fact  that  our  only  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  mind,  except  in  the  case  of  our  own  developed  conscious- 
ness, is  derived  from  movements  indicating  feeling  and  inteUectual 
discrimination.  The  necessity  of  movement  to  mentsil  life  seems  to 
depend  on  the  part  which  it  plays  (1)  in  securing  constant  variation 
in  the  content  of  consciousness,  (2)  in  giving  that  systematic  unity 
to  mental  process  which  forms  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
unity  of  the  individual  consciousness. 

On  the  first  point  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  Ribot.  **  Without 
motor  elements,  perception  is  impossible.  If  the  eye  be  kept  fixed 
upon  a  given  object  without  moving,  perception  after  a  while  grows 
dim,  and  then  disappears.  Rest  the  tips  of  the  finger  upon  a  table 
without  pressing,  and  the  contact  at  the  end  of  a  few  minntes  will  be 
no  longer  felt.  But  a  motion  of  the  eye  or  of  the  finger,  be  it  ever 
so  slight,  will  arouse  perception.  Consciousness  is  only  possible 
through  change,  change  is  only  possible  through  movement.  Move- 
ments are  the  fundamental  condition  of  cognition,  in  that  they  are 
the  instruments  of  the  fundamental  law  of  consciousness — relativity 
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cbftDge."  "Movements  are  the  fnndatnental  condition  of  cognition, 
ID  that  they  are  the  fundamental  law  of  consciousncsB — relativity 
change."  This  deliverance  of  Ribot's  ie  eomewhat  exaggerati'H, 
but  it  is  suhKtantially  true.  Without  movament,  there  could  not  he 
enough  cbange  to  enstain  conaciouaueBS.  It  muRt,  of  eourae,  be 
borne  in  miiid  that  nnder  the  head  "njovonient"  is  included  the  motor 
processes  which  constitute  the  movement  of  attention. 

The  part  played  by  motor  activity  in  giving  unity  to  mental  action 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  part  it  plays  in  producing  change, 
althongh,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  pHyohologist  has  explicitly  noticed 
the  point.  The  unity  of  the  individual  consciouaneaa  eeems  to  depend 
on  the  successive  salience  and  dominance  of  special  presentations 
which  constitute  in  turn  the  focus  of  the  total  mental  activity  from 
moment  fa  moment.  This  is  expressed  in  ordinary  language  by 
sttying  that  we  can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time.  Now  the 
saccesstve  dominance  of  single  presentation,  which  gives  systematic 
unity  to  mental  process,  depends  ou  motor  activity.  Oat  of  the 
multitude  of  impressions  which  are  continually  soliciting  our  sensefi, 
this  or  that  special  one  is  singled  out  by  muscular  adaptation  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  by  VBso-motor  action,  causing  increased  blijod  supply 
to  special  pai'ta  of  the  sensitive  surface,  nnd  perhaps  by  outgoing 
onrrenls  passing  along  the  sensory  nerves  from  centre  to  periphery. 
The  concentration  of  attention  on  ideas  seems  to  be  effected  by  a 
similar  mechanism.  Thus  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and  therefore 
the  very  existence  of  conscioupness,  depends  on  the  focussing  of 
presentations,  and  the  focussing  of  presentations  depends  on  motor 
activity.  Hence  motor  activity  is  a  necessaiy  condition  of  the 
existence  of  consciousness.  It  is  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
I«ychology,  an  ultimate  mental  function.  But  the  efficacy  of  motor 
activity  in  this  respect  depends  uptm  the  direction  given  to  it.  It 
must  be  directed  to  the  intensification  of  objects  which  will,  in  their 
turn,  sustain  and  heighten  the  total  activity  of  the  empirical  self, 
Stajiefaction  follows  any  prolonged  and  continuous  attempt  to  fix 
attention  on  presentations  which  are  incapable  of  producing  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  wave  of  excitation  in  the  mental  system  as  a  whole. 
Now,  it  is  just  here  that  feeling  plays  an  indispensable  part.  We 
attend  only  to  what  interests  us.  The  direction  of  movement  is 
therefore  eeterU  pariinu  determined  by  feeling.  Bat  feeling  is  the 
concomitant  and  expression  of  the  total  activity  of  the  empirical  ego ; 
itself  a  simple  content  of  conscionsness,  it  resalta  from  the  intei'action 
of  a  multiplicity  of  psychological  elements.  A  presentation  excites 
feeling  only  in  so  far  as  it  producoa  a  general  reaction  withiii  the 
mental  system.  It  is  enabled  to  do  bo  only  in  virtue  of  its  relation 
to  the  mental  organisation  as  this  has  gi'own  up  in  the  course  of 
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previons  experience.  Bodilj  pleasure  and  pain  riae  from  modifioi* 
tions  of  those  fundamental  organic  sensations  which  penetrate  and 
sustain  our  whole  mental  life.  Viewed  in  connection  with  the  coii- 
ditions  on  which  feeling  depends  the  essential  significance  oi  the 
connection  between  feeling  and  movement  becomes  evident.  Wo 
attend  only  to  what  interests  ns ;  this  means  for  the  psychologist  that 
only  those  presentations  tend  to  become  salient  and  dominant,  which 
are  capable  of  sustaining  and  advancing  oar  general  mental  activity. 
Feeling,  then,  is  necessary  to  the  systematic  unity  of  mental  prooev 
on  which  the  unity  of  consciousness  depends.  It  must,  therefore^  be 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  function  of  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessaiy  to  insist  on  the  underived  and  funda- 
mental nature  of  intellect.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Horwics 
and  others  to  derive  intellect  from  feeling,  but  they  have,  in  my 
opinion,  utterly  broken  down :  they  are  all  based  on  a  confusion 
between  feeling  and  organic  sensation.  Intellectual  presentations  could 
only  be  derived  from  a  simple  and  homogeneous  content  of  conscious- 
ness, such  as  feeling  is  by  a  process  of  difEerentiation  and  int^^tion. 
But  feeling  is  incapable  of  differentiation  and  integration.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  consider  the  question  more  at  length  they  will  find  it 
exhaustively  discussed  by  Wundt  and  Horwicz  in  the  ''  Yiertel* 
jahrschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Philosophie"  for  1879.  It  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  to  point  out  that  the  fundamental  character 
of  intellectual  process  is  implied  in  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  feeling  and  volition.  The  function  of  feeling  is  to  control  the 
direction  of  motor  activity ;  the  function  of  motor  activity  is  to  give 
relative  dominance  to  this  or  that  presentation  as  a  unifying  centre 
of  mental  process.  The  totality  of  mental  processes,  in  their  syste* 
matic  unity,  give  rise  in  their  turn  to  feeling,  and  so  the  cycle 
begins  anew.  Each  of  these  functions  presupposes  the  others.  If 
any  of  them  is  fundamental  the  others  must  be  so  too. 


I  have  not,  in  the  above,  explicitly  considered  Dr.  Bain's  position. 
The  reason  is  that  I  find  myself  in  substantial  agreement  with  him. 
He  would,  of  coarse,  strongly  maintain  the  existence  of  special 
consciousness  of  innervation  distinct  from  all  peripherally  initiated 
sensations  and  their  ideal  reproduction.  But  in  other  respects  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  anything  of  importance  in  the  above  exposition 
of  my  view  which  is  irreconcilable  with  Dr.  Bain's  teaching.  If  there 
is,  I  hope  that  he  will  point  it  out. 


IT. — Bij  PaorEsaoB  J.  BoouQU. 

j  WOULD    try    to    approach    the    diaeusaion   o£    psychical   elcmenU 

pthout  reference  to  logical  analysis  of  the  idea  of  presentation,  or  to 

rely  introHpective  deacriptionx  at   a  meotal  fact.     I  would  se^k 

e  distinction  which  can  he  esprenaed  in  t^nns  connoting  physical 

what  is  the  same  thing,  such  biographical  incidents  as  are 

to  nnmetaphyaicftl  memories.     Psychology  is  hardly  to  be 

red  from  mysticism  in  many  topics  ddIqsb  we  can  define  to  oae 

lolher  by  tinally  pointing. 

\  I  wonld  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  Feeling  and  Will  as 
Btinct  f nnctions  of  miud  so  far  aH  it  rests  upon  ao-cal!od  evidence 
E  coDSciouanesH.  Taking  Lotze  as  fin  exponent :  he  appeals  to  the 
Kial  names  given  to  Volition,  and  firguea  that  men  would  scarcely 
rent  them  for  something  having  nowhere  actnaj  existence.  Where 
3  names  are  applied  there  is,  h«  says,  a  peculiar  element  of 
Droval,  permission,  or  intention,  that  is  absent  in  the  simple 
(ellectnal  anticipation  of  the  effect  aboat  to  proceed  from  us. 
nna,  vol.  i.,  p.  257.)  But  mere  names  prove  nothing  as  to 
i&plicity,  and  if  there  is  a  peculiar  elemeut  in  the  mind  I  should 
h  to  he  shown  some  peculiar  and  simple  featni'e  of  external  activity 
which  this  element  roveala  itself, 

I  have  not  in  view  any  attempt  anch  aa  Lewea's  to  determine 
)  psychological  spectrnm  in  correlation  with  distinctions  in  nerve 
Uiges,  a  task  which  seems  too  hopeless. 
I   But  approaching  mental  life  from  the  ontaide  we  may  distingatsh 

0  abstract  featurea:  (1)  the  bare  fact  of  adaptation  toaurronndings 
of  mechanical  transmiasion  of  motion ;  (2)  a  varpng  range 

r  adaptation.  Or,  approaching  personal  experience  in  the  light  of 
inplace  conceptions  of  objectivity  and  self,  we  find  that,  to 
■  great  extent,  the  course  of  our  experience  is  determined  by  the 
idents  and  order  of  the  outside  world,  while,  when  we  inqnire 
more  sabjective  principle  takes  the  place  of  that  order. 
pe  range  of  adaptation  and  the  objective  determination  of  experience 

1  possible  to  ns   through   the  cognitive    faculty.     It  remains   to 
iqaii'e   what    further    psychical   element  it    is   which    gnaranteea 

Baptatiou  as  the  law  of  our  activity,  and  determine  those  mental 
ncps  which  cannot  be  traced  to  objective  order  or  incident. 
.  Stout   has    discussed    a  similar  question    ander   his   foarth 
g.     He  seeks  principles   of   psychological  explanation,  thongli 
ip  states  the  matter  for  explanation  in  strictly  psychological  terms, 

Berariation  of  the  content  of  consciousness  from  moment  to  moment. 

Rto  may  note,  however,  that  this  problem  cannot  be  kept  exclusively 
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psychological,  inasmach  as  every  arrangement  of  the  physical  worid 
has  to  do  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  variatioD.  As  we  listen  to 
a  musical  progression,  or  even  to  the  reading  of  a  philosophical  papcKi 
the  psychology  of  listening  and  of  interpretative  imagination  fon 
only  a  small  part  of  possible  explanatory  science. 

Now,  though  I  recognise  the  logical  force  of  Mr.  Stout^s  ezplanir 
tioiis  of  the  variation  and  unity  of  consciousness  through  Feeliag 
and  Volition,  I  should  like  a  clear  distinction  to  he  formally  made 
between  the  position  of  Feeling  as  a  logical  principle,  and  the  poditkm 
of  Will.  When  we  say  that  the  bias  of  organic  activity  is  given  by 
Feeling  we  are  assigning  a  psychical  cause  for  the  special  psychioil 
events  that  subsequently  pass  into  this  activity  ;  while,  when  we 
define  Attention  and  Will  as  the  contraction  of  Organic  movementi 
by  precedent  mental  states,  we  are  describing  a  relation  between  misd 
and  body.  So  far  as  the  muscular  activity  in  volition  govenu 
subsequent  meutal  reaction  it  takes  its  place  along  with  the  other 
arrangements  of  the  external  world  which  impress  themselves  on 
our  cognitive  faculty ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  the  sequel  to  prior  menttl 
states,  it  calls  not  for  hypothesis  as  to  a  mediating  canse,  but  fur 
generalisation  of  the  sequence  as  a  fact,  and  identification  of  the 
usual  point  of  transition.  The  term  Volition  raises  convenientlr  t 
problem  foi>  psychological  induction  to  solve,  but  does  not  itself  con- 
tribute a  final  solution. 

Dr.  Ward  accepts,  instead  of  this  volitional  element,  a  law  of  con- 
comitance, viz.,  that  motor  ideas  pass  into  organic  movement  under 
Attention.  But  Attention  he  places  as  an  elemental  process  alongside 
of  Feeling,  vindicating  the  triple  constitution  of  a  psychosis.  I  do 
not  think  it  an  important  question  psychologically  whether  those 
functions  are  a  content  of  consciousness,  as  Mr.  Stout  insists,  or 
become  known  only  by  interpretation  of  more  objective  constituent* 
of  presentation,  as  Dr.  Ward  notices,  or  both.  Whatever  be  the 
case,  Feeling  and  Attention  nre  stated  as  facts  indispntahle  for  the 
psychologist,  and  our  question  is, — ^Are  we  now  in  view  of  distinct 
elements  ? 

I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  such  phrases  as  Movement  of 
Attention,  and  even  Focus  of  Consciousness,  are  metaphoricaL 
There  is  no  real  space,  no  real  focus,  and  no  real  movement.  Whit 
there  is,  is  change  of  ideas,  and  change  in  the  intensity,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  quality,  of  ideas.  Even  the  term  Intensity  must,  to  some  extent 
be  taken  as  metaphorical,  for  it  often  indicates  merely  what  is  the 
distribution  of  qualitative  variety  among  simultaneous  ideas.  But  in 
so  far  as  intensity  is  a  real  predicate  of  ideas  can  it  be  said  that  it» 
variations  constitute  a  separate  function  of  mind  ?  If  Ideation  and 
Feeling  alike  involve  some  degree  of  intensity,  does  not  the  intenm- 


fication  belong  to  the  saine  fnnction  as  tlie  production  P  Intenaity, 
so  far  as  determined  physically.  belongB  to  Cognition,  and  bo  far  as 
deiermined  subjectively,  it  implies  an  additional  function  of  mind, 
but  doe§  not  oonatitnte  one.  Like  completed  volition,  it  states  a 
problem  of  direction  or  selection  to  bo  solved  elsewhere. 

I  finally  come  into  nearest  sympathy  with  Professor  Bain.  He 
adopts  at  the  outset,  a  threefold  classification  of  Mental  States,  and 
declares  Volition  a,  distinct  fact  from  Feeling  (Senses  and  Intellect, 
p.  2) ;  distinguishes  Volition  from  Feeling  as  superadding  the 
characteristic  of  energy  put  forth  (p.  5)  ;  describes,  in  a  threefold 
aspect,  the  several  detailed  states  (p.  74);  remarks  the  failure  of 
fierbart  to  ignore  the  primitive  character  of  Volition  (p,  670); 
and  assigns  activity  as  a  cause  which  gives  to  our  sensations 
the  chai-acter  of  compounds,  while  itself  is  a  simple  and  elementary 
property  (Emotions  and  Will,  p.  303).  Tet  finally  he  regards  the 
modes  of  Consciousness  growing  np  in  the  course  of  voluntary 
action  as  all  eitlier  emotional  or  intellectual  (p.  55i),  and  admits 
Bfl  feasible  a  certain  approach  to  a  unity  in  mind  by  treating  Volition 
as  a  complex  fact  made  up  of  feeling  and  bodily  activity  (p.  557), 
Volition,  then,  may  be  a  unique  fact  of  conscioaxness,  just  as 
Association  might  be,  but  is  not  a  unique  element,  mode,  or 
function. 

Professor  Bain's  procedure  is  introspective,  and  does  not  in  all 
its  results  support  my  argument  from  the  needs  of  psychological 
©splanation.  Thus  it  leads  to  the  recognition  of  Indifferent  Excite- 
ment, which  does  not  share  with  Pleasui-e  and  Pain  the  explanation 
of  adaptive  movement.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  argument  from 
explanation,  however,  that  be  finally  refers  Action  under  Neutral 
Excitement  to  Intellect  as  its  psychological  heading  (Mind,  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  105),  and  reserves  the  topic  Feeling  for  the  hedonic  incident  which 
determines  Activity. 

I  would  explicitly  demand,  that  oar  second  mental  function  shall 
be  a  principle  of  explanation  for  some  abstmct  feature  of  external 
behaviour  which  cannot  be  explained  by  Cognitiou,  because  in 
Cognition  the  subjective  tends  merely  to  mirror  the  objective.  I 
would  identify  the  featni'e  as  Adaptation  and  the  element  as  Feeling. 
That  which  is  elemental  in  the  doctrine  of  Volition  is  the  susceptibility 
of  our  muscular  system  to  the  influence  of  mental  stimuli,  and  this  is 
not  a  mental  function  at  all,  bat  a  law  of  mental  physiology. 


III. — By  Professor  Alkxasher  Bain,  LL.D,,  Vice-Fre^ideni. 

Ir  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stont  proeeeds  npon  the  triple  diviBio' 
the  mind  that  is  now  generally  received,  and  endeavours  to  Gx  i 
define  the  constituents  commonly  niLtned  Feeling,  Will,  and  Intellec 
He  adheres  to  the  two  names  Feeling  and  Intellect,  while  i 
reBoIntion  of  Will  he  HubstituteH  the  phrase  "  motor  activity." 
thp  nltimate  constituents  of  mind  are  three,  and  no  more  tha,n  thre 
is  the  first  point  for  discnssion.  To  deny  this  is  to  maintain  eit,h« 
that  two  of  the  alleged  conutitnents  can  be  resolved  into  om 
the  three  taken  together  are  not  eshnastive,  and  must  be  suppbl 
mented  by  some  fourth  mode  of  mental  agency.  Whoever  may  ll 
foond  to  take  one  or  otlier  of  these  positions,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Stm 
is  not  of  their  way  of  thinking.  Again,  a  logical  division,  besidM 
being  exhaustive  of  the  things  divided,  must  be  mutually  exdusiva 
the  parts  roust  not  overlap.  If  Feeling,  Intellect,  and  Motor  Activit 
be  such  a  division,  Feeling  must  be  all  feeling  and  no  inteUect,  a 
so  with  Intellect  and  Motor  Activity, 

If  any  one   contends   that    the    three   divisions  named   are  no 
exhaustive,   such  a  one  ia    bound   to  specify  the  matters  omitted 
This  can  scarcely  be  snid  to  he  an  actual  contention.     That  the  tbi  ' 
divisions  may  be  resolved   into  two,  ia  a  supposition  more  neai 
realised  among  opinions  actnally  held. 

Mr.  Stout's  method  of  discnasing  the  precise  sphere  or  definidi 
of  the  three  assumed  divisions  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  differenaj 
of  opinion  that  emerge  among  the  various  standpoints  of  the  pre 
day.  Such  a  discuRsion  inevitably  briogH  into  the  foreground 
number  of  problems  that  belong  to  the  general  body  of  pBychoIo( 
and  not  simply  to  the  preliminary  start  or  the  first  laying  out  of  t . 
science.  Adhering  as  he  does  to  the  terms,  Feeling  and  Int-ollect,  h 
gives  a  deliverance  npon  the  action  and  I'eaction  of  the  two,  in  whid 
he  qnalifies  the  Herbartian  position  bo  as  to  get  rid  of  its  peculiar. 
objectionable  feature,  viz.,  the  seeming  denial  of  a  pnmitive  chamctq 
to  onr  organic  pleasures  and  pains.  He  also  gives  to  feeling  ■ 
abstrftct  pnrity,  which  puts  it  in  the  highest  contrast  to  intellect,  b 
may  be  found  inconvenient  in  the  concrete  ennmerution  of  mental  bu.. 

The  most  important  pai-t  of  Mr.  Stout's  observations  seems  to  il, 
to  be  the  discnssion  of  the  Will.  He  states  with  great  explicitnes 
the  different  points  of  ^new  now  taken  of  this  departnient^severallj 
expressed  as  Will,  Attention,  Motor  Activity.  Which  of  these  tiroq 
names  best  expresses  the  known  facts  is  manifestly  an  open  questiom! 
Its  discussion  involves  not  simply  a  matter  of  fact,  but  also  a  niatM 
of   verbal  usage  and  oouvenience.     After  we   have  admitted,  i 
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Mr.  Stoat,  that  motor  activity  ifl  essential  to  intellect  or  thonglit, 
that  intellect  is  essential  to  feeling,  while  feeling  in  turn  is  the 
source  of  motor  activity,  we  may  still  have  to  preserve  the  term 
Will  as  the  medium  of  intelligible  communication  to  people  at 
large.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stout*s  explanation  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  retention  of  this  great  leading  term,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  Dr.  Ward's  account  of  the  operation,  in  terms  of 
Attention. 

The  two  functions  of  motor  activity  specified  by  Mr.  Stout  as 
showing  its  essential  position  in  the  scheme  of  mind,  are  undoubtedly 
the  statements  of  important  doctrines  which  must  reappear  for 
exemplification  and  illustration  at  later  stages,  where  also  they  will, 
if  need  be,  receive  their  due  qualifications.  It  is  possible  that  the 
first  of  the  two  doctrines,  while  correct  in  the  main,  may  be  too 
absolutely  stated.  As  to  the  second,  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever, 
having  always  held  that  our  limitation  of  attention  to  one  thing  at  a 
time,  in  so  far  as  that  limitation  holds,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  one  set  of  executive  organs,  and  that  these  organs  cannot  be 
operating  in  more  than  one  direction  at  one  moment.  I  therefore 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  as  to  this  particular  function  of  motor 
activity,  although  it  would  not  occur  to  me  to  introduce  it  into  the 
definition  of  mind,  or  to  make  it  an  argument  for  the  fundamental 
distinctness  of  volition  in  the  triple  classification. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  thesis  propounded  for  discussion  by 
the  society  has  been  sufficiently  vindicated  in  the  affirmative  by 
^Ir.  Stout  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  paper.  In  his  previous 
sections  he  raises  a  number  of  interesting  points  of  controversial 
detail,  which,  in  a  fitting  opportunity,  I  would  willingly  comment 
upon.  I  think,  however,  the  society  will  have  sufficient  occupation 
for  the  night  in  adhering  more  strictly  to  his  final  issue. 

Professor  6rough*s  paper  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  present  matter  for  contentious  debate.  His  idea  of 
adaptation  as  fundamental  in  the  human  system  is  no  doubt  correct 
in  itself,  and  must  be  provided  for  in  every  mode  of  analysing  or 
partitioning  the  mind.  That  the  intellect  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
objective  order  is  too  plain  to  be  questioned,  and  is  a  remark  that 
probably  ought  to  be  introduced  into  Mr.  Stout*s  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  dependence  of  all  successions  of  ideas  upon  motor  activity 
alone.  Still,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing  in  the  i*emark  that 
affects  our  view  of  the  fundamental  and  independent  character  of 
intellect  in  the  threefold  partition  as  now  set  forth. 

Mr.  Stout*s  discussion  of  Dr.  Ward's  laying  out  of  the  mind  is 
undoubtedly  relevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  profitably  taken  up  by  the  society  unless  in  the  presence  of 
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Dr.  Ward  himself,  or  of  some  one  capable  of  handlings  it  in  Dr.  Wsid*i 
sense. 

One  other  point  advanced  by  Mr.  Stoat  I  may  allude  to  as  one  of 
the  standing  difficalties  of  the  psychology  of  Will,  t.6.t  the  operatun 
of  motor  activity  in  the  control  of  the  thoughts.  This  is  a  matter 
for  careful  investigation  rather  than  for  debate,  and  I  should  wish  to 
see  what  various  psychological  inquirers  have  to  advance  upoB 
it.  That  idealised  muscular  activity  is  a  real  agency  adducible  ii 
the  case,  I  am  prepared  to  believe ;  but  whether  this  is  the  whok 
case  1  do  not  undertake  to  say. 
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REPORT  OP  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  FOR   THE 

ELEVENTH    SESSION. 

Ox  a  review  of  the  Session  which  ends  to-day,  the  Committee  hare 
the  satisfaction  of  reporting  a  continued  condition  of  prosperity,  both 
in  point  of  the  numbers  and  of  the  eflSciency  of  the  Society.  We 
have,  indeed,  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of  two  valned  members — 
Miss  C.  W.  Naden,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Aubrey  L.  Moore — brief 
obituary  notices  of  whom  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 
Three  other  members  have  been  lost  to  the  Society  by  resi^ation. 
On  the  other  hand,  nine  new  members  have  been  elected.  So  that 
our  n ambers  now  stand  at  fifty-eight  ordinary  and  four  corresponding 
members,  a  slight  increase  on  our  former  number.  The  average 
attendance  of  members  at  our  meetings  has  been  sixteen,  a  decrease 
of  one  from  our  average  of  last  Session.  But  the  Committee  do  not 
attribute  this  to  any  decrease  in  the  interest  or  value  of  the  papers 
or  discussions,  which  appear  to  them  fully  to  maintain  their  former 
level. 

With  respect  to  the  programme  of  work  for  next  Session    the 
Committee  would  suggest  as  subjects  : — 

I.  For  Symposia. 

1.  Does  our  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  Ego  admit  of  being 

analysed  ? 

2.  Has   Optimism  or    Pessimism    the    deeper  root  in   Human 

Nature  ? 

3.  Heredity  as  a  factor  in  Knowledge. 

II.  For  Papers  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

1.  Psychology  of  the  perception  of  the  "third  dimension'*  in 

space. 

2.  Relation  of  Perception  to  Thought    f  These  might  be  treated 

3.  Relation  of  Thought  to  Knowlndge  1      ^S,^'\''^^  ^^^^d'  ^ 

°  ^     L     a  smgle  topic. 

4.  Relation  of  the  Laws  of  Association  to  the  Laws  of  Thought. 
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5.  Ib  Prudential   and   Intuitional  an   ultimate   and    exhaustive 

division  of  Ethical  Theories  ? 

6.  Foundations  of  the  Conception  of  Value. 

7.  The    Psychological    foundations    of     Poetic    and    Esthetic 

Imagination. 

8.  The  Moral  basis  of  the  right  of  a  community  to  inflict  capital 

punishment. 

9.  Dr.  Hugo  Munsterberg's  Die  Willenshandlung  and  his  Beitragc 

zur  experimentellen  Psychologie, 

10.  **  Lux  Mundi  "  and  Dr.  J.  Martineau's  "  Seat  of  Authority  in 

Religion  "  compared. 

11.  Renouvier*s     **  Classitication     Syst^matique     des     Doctrines 
Philosophiques.' 


)» 


III.  Foe  Papers  in  the  History  of  Philosophy — Early  and 

Recent. 

1.  Analysis  and  Criticism  of  Aristotle's  Be  Memoria, 

2.  The  points  at  issue  between  **  Thomists  '*  and  "  Sootists." 

3.  Cndworth*s  "Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe.*' 

4.  Salomon  Maimon's  Writings  and  Philosophy. 

5.  llosmini'fi  Writings  and  Philosophy. 

6.  G.  T.  Fechner*8  Writings  and  Philosophy. 

7.  Gnyau*s  Philosophy,  taking  account  of  M.  Ponillee's  preseni- 

ment  of  it. 


Aubrey  Lackington  Moore  was  the  son  of  Prebendary  Daniel 
Moore^,  of  Paddington.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  a  tutor  at 
Magdalen  and  Keble  Colleges,  a  Public  Examiner  in  the  University, 
and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  More  recently 
he  was  made  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  shortly  before 
his  death  a  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Divinity  of  Mag^len  College.  He 
died  on  January  17th,  1890,  at  the  age  of  41.  Canon  Moore's  interest 
in  Philosophy  appears  at  first  to  have  centred  in  ihe  Schoolmen 
and  particularly  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Latterly  his  main  interest 
was  in  the  points  of  contact  between  Philosophy  and  Science,  and 
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eRpecially  in  the  relation  of  these  subjects  to  Theology.  He  had 
made  himself  a  master  not  only  of  the  conception  of  Evolution  bnt 
also  of  the  biological  facts  on  which  it  rests.  He  soog^ht  to  show 
that  Christianity  could  accept  evolution  without  making'  any  real 
sacrifice  in  its  cardinal  doctrine.  The  extent  and  accoracj  of  hia 
knowledge  of  recent  advances  in  biological  science  may  be  seen  from 
his  essays  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Science  and  the 
Faith."  His  contribution  to  '^Lux  Mundi**  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Canon  Moore  became  a  member  of  onr  Society  in  1 885.  He 
contributed  two  papers,  one  on  '*  Design  in  Nature"  and  the  other 
on  '*  Some  Curious  Parallels  between  Greek  and  Chinese  Thonght." 
He  was  a  lucid  and  forcible  speaker,  and  several  times  took  part 
in  our  discussions. 

Constance  C.  W.  Naden  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Naden, 
of  Birmingham,  and  was  educated  at  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 
where  she  distinguished  herself  particularly  in  Logic  and  Philosophy. 
Miss  Naden  was  elected  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1888,  and  at 
once  attracted  attention  by  her  clear  and  striking  contributions 
to  our  discussions.  It  was  her  intention  to  have  read  a  paper 
during  this  Session  on  **  Rationalist  and  Empiricist  Ethics,"  bnt  her 
fatal  illness  prevented  her  from  accomplishing  it.  The  notes  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Naden  for  this  paper  are  printed  on  p.  77  of  this 
journal,  as  well  as  others  which  were  found  among  her  papers,  on 
the  "  Place  of  Mental  Physiology  in  Philosophy."  Miss  Naden's 
lamented  death  in  December  last,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  has 
been  the  subject  of  very  general  regret,  and  the  public  press  has  given 
a  full  account  of  her  life  and  work.  The  essay  on  "  Induction  and 
Deduction,"  written  while  Miss  Naden  was  at  Mason  College,  has 
recently  been  published,  together  with  other  papers  and  a  bio- 
graphical notice,  by  her  friend  Dr.  Lewins.  By  her  death  the 
Society  loses  one  of  its  most  valuable  members. 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY, 


During  the  Eleventh  Session  1889-90. 
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1889. 
Nov.    6.— The  President,  "  What  is  Logic  ?  "     (p.  1.) 

„     18. — S.  Alexander,  "  Scepticism." 
Dec.    2.— B.  Bosanquet,  "  The  Esthetic  Theory  of  Ugliness"  (p, 32). 
„     16. — Sjmposinm  :  '*  Is  There  Evidence  of  Design  in  Nature?" 
Rev.  Dr.  Gildea,   S.  Alexander,  Prof.  6.  J.    Romans* 
(p.  49). 
1890. 
Jan.     6. — R.    E.    Mitcheson,    "  Practical    Certainty    the 

Certainty." 
„   20.*— The  President,  "  Universals  in  Logic  "  (p.  82). 
Feb.     3. — D.  G.  Ritchie,  **  The  Conception  of  Sovereignty.' 
„     17. — J.  S.   Mann,  "  The  Distinction  between  Society  and  the 
State"  (p.  92). 
Mar.    3. — G.  F.  Stout,  "  Association  Controversies." 
„     17. — Symposium :    "  The   Relation   of  the  Fine    Arts  to   One 
Another,"  B.    Bosanquet,  E.  W.  Cook,  D.   G.  Ritchie 
(p.  98). 
„     31.— H.  W.  Blunt,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  of  Cherbnry" 

(p.  117). 
April  14.— P.  N.  Waggett,  "Beauty"  (p.  129). 

„     28. — P.  Daphne,  "  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent.'* 
May  12.— The  President,  "  The  Ego." 
June    2. — Symposium:    "Is  the  Distinction  of   Feeling,  Cognitioo, 

and  Conation  valid  as  an  Ultimato  Distinction  of  the 

Mental  Functions  ?  "  G.  F.  Stout,  Prof.  J.  Broagk,  Prof. 

Bain  (p.  142). 

*  Miss  Naden's  paper  on  "  Rationalist  and  Empiricist  Ethiof  "  (p.  77)  was  to 
have  been  read  at  this  meeting. 
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RULES   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


NAME. 

I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Aristotelian  Society  for 
THE  systematic  Study  OF  Philosophi,"  OF,  foF  a  short  title,  "The 
Aristotelian  Society." 


OBJECTS. 

n. — The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  systematic  stady  of 
Philosophy;  1st,  as  to  its  historic  development;  2nd,  as  to  its 
methods  and  problems. 


C0K8TITXJTI0K. 

Til. — ^This  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
an  Editor,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Treasurer),  and  Members.  The 
Officers  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee.  Every  Ex- 
President  shall  be  a  Vice-President. 


SUBSCBIPTIOK« 

IV. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  one  guinea,  due  at  the  first 
meeting  in  each  session. 


ADTiffTBBTOy  OF  mkhtbttob. 

V. — Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Society  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  of  the 
Society,  who  shall  lay  the  application  before  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Executive  Committee,  if  they  think  fit,  shall  nominate 
the  candidate  for  membership  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society. 
At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  after  such  nomination  a  ballot  shall 
be  taken,  when  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  for 
election. 
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OOItBESPONDING   MEMBEBS. 

VI. — Foreigners  may  be  elected  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
notice  having  been  given  at  one  ordinary  meeting,  their  nomination 
shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting,  when  two  thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  their  election.  Corresponding 
members  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  annual  subscription,  and  shall 
not  vote. 

ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS. 

VII. — The  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  Editor,  and  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  last  meeting  in  each  session. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  other  time,  the  Society  shall  ballot 
at  the  earliest  meeting  to  fill  such  vacancy,  notice  having  been  given 
to  all  the  members. 


SESSIONS   AND    MEETINGS. 

Vni.— The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  fortnightly, 
on  Monday  evenings,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society.  They 
shall  commence  in  October  or  November,  and  end  in  June  or  July  of 
each  year.  Such  a  course  shall  constitute  a  session.  Special  Meet- 
ings may  be  ordered  by  resolution  of  the  Society  or  shall  be  called 
by  the  President  whenever  requested  in  writing  by  four  or  more 
members. 

BX7SINESS    OF   SESSIONS. 

IX. — Before  the  close  of  each  year  the  Society  shall  arrange  a 
programme  for  the  study  of  Philosophy  in  the  two  departments 
mentioned  in  Rule  II.  for  the  following  session.  At  the  last  meeting 
in  each  session  the  Executive  Committee  shall  report  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  financial  statement,  and  present  his  accounts 
audited  by  two  members  appointed  by  the  Society  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

BX7SINESS    OF    MEETINGS. 

X. — Except  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  when  the  President 
or  a  Vice-President  shall  deliver  an  address,  the  study  of  Philosophy 
in  both  departments  shall  be  pursued  by  means  of  discussion,  so  that 
every  member  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
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Each  member  shall,  if  possible,  contribute  a  paper  or  otherwise  initiate 
a  discnssion  at  least  once  in  each  session. 


PBOCEEDINGS. 

XI. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  each  session  shall  be 
published.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  form  the  Publishing 
Committee. 


BUSINESS   BES0LX7TI0KS. 

XII. — No  resolution  affecting  the  general  condact  of  the  Society 
and  not  already  provided  for  by  Rule  XV.  shall  be  put  unless  notice 
has  been  given  and  the  resolution  read  at  the  previous  meeting. 


dUOBTJM. 

XIII. — No  proceedings  shall  take  place  unless  a  quorum  of  five 
members  be  present. 


VISITOBS. 

XIV. — Visitors  may  be  introduced  to  the  meetings  by  members. 

AMENDMENTS. 

XV. — Notices  to  amend  these  rules  shall  be  in  writing  and  must 
be  signed  by  two  members.  Amendments  must  be  announced  at 
an  ordinary  meeting,  and  notice  having  been  given  to  all  the 
members,  they  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
when  they  shall  not  be  carried  unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
are  in  their  favour. 
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LIST    OF    OFFICERS   AND    MEMBERS. 


FOR   THE   TWELFTH    SESSION,   18$K)-91. 
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PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY 

During  the  Session  1890-91. 


PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS.— THE    LAWS    OF 

ASSOCIATION. 

By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  Hon,  LL.D.  Edin,,  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  President, 

It  is,  I  think,  high  time  that  something  should  be  said  from  this 
chair  more  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  Psychological 
agency  or  mechanism  which  supports,  conditions,  or  underlies  Con- 
sciousness, and  upon  which  its  complexion  and  texture,  considered 
simply  as  a  process-content  of  states  of  consciousness,  that  is  to  say, 
of  feelings,  ideas,  volitions,  thoughts,  and  their  changes,  proximately 
depend.  In  previous  Addresses  I  have  devoted  myself  to  different 
parts  or  aspects  of  the  subject  of  Philosophy  proper,  that  is  to  say, 
as  many  of  my  hearers  may  remember,  to  some  of  the  principal 
relations  between  conscioasness  and  its  objects;  these  objects  con- 
sisting either  of  the  real  and  ordinary  world  of  Persons  and  Things, 
or  of  the  necessarily  imagined  Unseen  World  which  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  positive  knowledge.  The  process-content  of  consciousness 
(if  I  may  repeat  myself  once  more),  considered  in  relation  to  its 
Objects  is  the  subject-matter  of  Philosophy ;  the  same  process- content 
of  consciousness,  considered  in  relation  to  its  proximate  real  condi- 
tions, contained  in  the  Psyche,  that  is,  in  the  conscious  Being  or 
Subject,  is  the  subject-matter  of  Psychology. 

My  Address  for  the  last  Session,  indeed,  was  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  Logic ;  but  this  is  in  reality  no  exception  to  the  general 
description  just  given  of  former  Addresses.  For  the  principles  and 
laws  of  Logic  are  drawn  wholly  from  within  the  process-content  of 
consciousness,  and  Logic  itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  method  by 
which  consciousness  deals  with  its  objects  as  knoum,  that  is  to  say, 
the  knowledge  of  which,  including  the  knowledge  that  they  exist, 
is  resolvable  into  some  of  the  elements,  be  they  few  or  many,  of  its 
own  process-content.      Logic,   therefore,  equally   with  the  rest  of 
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E.ftbstracts  from,  Lut  at  the  s&me  time,  as  a  Fart,  depenttit 
7  mechanism  in  the  Payche   or  conaeioas   Subject  ; 
I  inelation  of  dependence  belongs  to  the  Bnbiect-matt*r  of_ 
Psych  ology. 

The  term  Payche,  nsed  to  designate  tbe  real  a^ent  in  conscioi 
is  a  very  convenient,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  indefinite 
Uriginally  it  seems  to  have  designated  the  vital  powers,  the  life  ot 
organisms,  and  snbseqnently  the  invisible  entity  which  was  sopposed 
io  be  the   special   seat  and  immediate  source  of  Hfo  therein.      Bj" 
Aristotle  it  was  widely  distingnished  from  the   vovt  or  Reason,  and 
more  especially  from  the  ^otit  raniTiio*,  intelledue  agMit,  or  sonrce  of  j 
Pore  Reason.     And  by  St.  Panl  it  was  distingnished  from  the  Spirit; 
n-£v/ia,  which  was  the  sonrce  of  insight  into  Divine  truths, 
I'eligioQH  convictions.      I  think  I  am  right  in   saying   that  it  wi 
Christian  Wolff,  that  great  syatematiser  of  the  whole  range  of  phih 
Hophy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  term  PfyeJiology  as  the  n 
science,  of  which  he  became  the  founder  and  legislator  in  his  ti 
trefttises,  Psychohgia  Em}n'nca  and  Psvehologia  Baiionalis. 
one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  given  a  distinct  and  intelligible  ii 
or  conception  of  what  the  Psyche  itself  aa  a  real  agent  or  leal  enti^ 
t«;  nor  yet  of  what  any  of  the  real  agents  or  entities  Of  e,  which  ue 
separated  off  from  the  original  conception  of  it  aa  the  sonrce  of  life; 
such  as  Intellect,  Imagination,  Reason,  or  Spirit.    I  am  wholly  nnable 
myself  to  frame  any  snch  conception.     All  the  definitions  attempted 
of  it  are  what  I  have  called  thai  which  cleGnitions  ;  as,  that  entity  wfaicli 
SQpporta   life,  that  entity  which  sopports  reason,  and  so  on.     Pol^; 
instance,  Wolff's  definition  runs  as  follows :  "  That  Entity  which  ii 
us  is  conscious  of  itself  and  of  other  things  external  to  ns  is  cftlli 
the  Soul.     We  also  speak  of  it  as  the  human  Soul,  and  also  as 
Mind  or  tiie  human  Mind.''     "  Ens  istnd  quod  in  nobis  sibi  mi 
aliamm  remm  extra  nos  conscinm  est  Anima  dicitur.    Vocatur  eti 
snbinde  Anivia   humana,  item  Men»  vel  Mens  humana."      Psydw 
£mp.  Pars  1,  Sectio  I.      Cap.  I,  §  20.     The  fact  seems  to  be,  a  fact 
in  which  we  must  needs  acquiesce,  that  while  we  can  frame  distinct 
and  intelligible  conceptions  of  the  FDVCTiONt^  attributed  to  such  entjtiea, 
we  can  frame  none  whatever  of  the  immaterial  And  invisible  entities 
themselves,  to  which  the  functions  are  attributed.     And  Psyche,  ni 
the  name  of  an  immaterial  entity,  seems  likely  long  to  remain  an 
empty  word.     Even  in  the  land  of  Leibniz  and  of  Wolff,  the  Engli 
school   of  a  strictly  physiological   psychology,  as   founders 
forerunners  of  which  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Hartley*  may  be  nami 


I 


I  an 


*  It  must,  howcTer,  be  remembererl  tbat  none  of  tbme  writers  dupenae  with  thf 
originoJ  poitulate  of  an  Immnlerial  Soul.     Tbeir  dieUndire  oLinuHmttie  ii,  tbat 
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han  powerfnl  iinppnrtars  ;  chief  among  whom  we  10*7  perhaps  name 

the  late  veti'ran  Giistav  Theodor  Fechner,  and  at  the  present  moment 
Dr.  Hq^o  Miinsterberg'. 

If,  therefore,  we  retain  the  term  Pt^chology,  menning  the  science 
of  those  functions  of  the  living'  organism,  or  Subject,  the  performance 
of  which  is  immediately  accompanied,  or  may  be  accompanied,  by 
ind  the  term  Psyche  as  the  name  for  the  Subject  so  far 
B  are  performed— which  seems  the  most  practical  BDd 
e  to  adopt  at  the  preiieut  day — -we  ahall  then  be  able 
use  of  termn  to  the  uaagen  of  popular  language,  and 
me  real  agent  by  different  terms,  according  to  the 
function  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Thns,  the  living  organism  or 
Subject  being  called  Psycke.,  bo  far  as  he  perfoi'ms  any  function  imme- 
diately attended  by  couBcioUBneas,  may  be  also  called  Self  or  E'jo, 
when  self- consciousneBH  in  the  function  we  are  Bpeakingof;  fe'nu/,  when 
imaginative  or  emotional  functions  are  in  quention;  Mi  riff,  when  tlie 
functions  in  view  are  predominantly  intellectual  and  logical;  and 
Spirit,  when  they  bear  a  markedly  reiigioua  character.  But  we  shall 
be  no  nearer  to  a  distinct  and  intelligible  conception  of  any  imma- 
terial entity,  an  the  agent  Concerned  in  any  of  these  pai-ticular 
functions,  than  we  were  in  the  case  of  the  Psyche  itself,  which  was 
supposed  to  underlie  the  whole  of  them,  as  so  many  faculties  of  which 
it  was  the  common  bond  of  union. 

I  The  point  which  I  would  insist  on  ia  this,  that  the  whole  enquiry, 
Hum  initiated  and  directed  by  the  conception  of  a  real  agent  or  agency 
mttended  by  conscLonsiiess,  is  an  enquiry  into  the  fnnctibns  of  an 
agent,  and  into  the  coarse  and  changes  of  ihe  proces!?- con  tent  nf 
consciousness  depending  on  those  functions,  aa  contra-diatinguiahed 
from  the  coiu-se  and  changes  oE  the  same  process- con t-ent  of  conscious' 
neas  taken  in.  relation  to  its  objects.  It  is  consciousness  as  itself  an 
existent,  though  an  existent  depending  on  the  functions  of  an  agent, 
which  we  have  to  consider  in  psychology,  and  which  con^titatea  in 
fact  the  subject-matter  of  psTchology  as  a  science  ;  and  not  consciona- 
ness  as  a  knowing  of  objects  generally,  which  is  the  subject-matter  of 
philosophy.  ConsciousnesB  taken  as  a  knowing  is  the  subjective 
aspect  of   Esiatence  in  the  widest  sense  of   the  term  ;   consciousness 

J  tfley  ■pproftcb  it  by  vbj  of  il>  pbjBiL'Bl  conditioDt,  iiiBt«ad  of  hj   a  priori  deflni- 

P  Hmm  of  iM  propertiei  tu  an  imngiaed  Monad.    As  to  Uobbes,  bm  ProfesBor  Croom 

f  SobertMo'a  remitrkB,  ia  his  Bobba  in  BtaL'kwood's  Fkilotoph!cal  Clattict,   Chap, 

.    122-IS4.     Ijocke'e  poaition  msj  be  most  clearlj   Bpen    from  Ihe  fiunoiiB 

in  thci  Etiay  on  Human   Undrralanding,   Book   TV.,  Chap,  3  (ni-nr  the 

I  IngiQinng)  Knd  Ibe  defence  of  it  in  hi>  fini  letter  to  thn  Binhop  of  Warcnter  ;  biiiI 

liat  of  Hartley  from  the  two  concluding  pages  of  the  Crat  part  of  bia  Obiervaiiunt 

«  Jfon,  Vol.  L,  pp.  511-SlS,  flrat  editioo,  1749. 


tiiken  ns  itself  an  existent  is  a  real  object  of  a  particnlar  kind,  aiiioijr 
real  uV>jiH;ts  of  other  kinds.  Conscioasness  as  an  existent,  coming 
into  existence  and  passing  ont  of  existence,  inten-npted  bj  mtemb 
of  unconsciousness,  undergoinf?  changes,  and  entering  into  oomhi* 
nations  and  dissolutions  of  combination  among  its  parts,  now  simple 
and  now  complex^  now  including  sense  of  effort  and  porpose,  now 
flowing  in  a  spontaneous  and  effortless  current,  and  all  this  ii 
dependence  pix)xiniately  upon  some  function  or  combinaiion  of 
functions  in  the  continuing  Subject  called  Psyche, — this  it  is  whick 
wo  have  Ik* fore  us,  when  wo  take  up  the  subject  of  Psjcholoj^,  or 
any  question,  or  class  of  questions,  which  it  deals  with  as  a  scieoa. 
and  which  thus  constitutes  one  of  its  departments. 

Now  the  phenomena  coming  under  the  description  of  the  A«v 
ciiition  of  Ideas  form  a  de))ai'tment  of  Psychology  in  the  way  just 
indicated.  Without  some  as60(*iation  of  states  of  consciousnev. 
whether  feelings,  ideas,  or  thonglits,  there  could  be  no  process-coo- 
tent  of  consciousness  at  nil,  no  memory,  no  redintegi-ation.  MemoiT 
is  the  name  of  a  [dienomenon  in  which  the  same  state  or  content  U 
cons'lousiicss  appears  twice  over,  in  two  positions  of  a  pi^ocess  whiiA 
lias  durjition.  When  1  remember  anything,  say,  for  instance,  whei 
I  I'ememlx'r  coming  into  this  room  Imlf  an  hour  ago,  I  have  in  Dj 
(Miisciousness  nuic,  but  in  represent-ation,  the  same  content  which  I 
had  half  an  ]i(»ur  ai^o,  but  in  pi'esentation ;  and  I  identify  the  tiw 
njoments  past  and  ])rr8ent  in  point  of,  or  by  means  of,  their  samenea 
ill  content,  though  diffeitMit  in  point  of  their  position  in  theprocessd 
experience.  The  two  moments  diffn*  in  p>int  of  time  ;  the  two 
ctaitents  differ  in  point  of  their  cont^'xt  or  suiTOundings  in  eonscioof- 
ncss,  and  also  in  point  of  the  vividness  and  distinctness  in  detail, 
with  which  the  same  content  is  present  in  consciouHness.  The  kind 
or  nature  of  the  content  alone  is  the  one  thing  which  is  strictiv 
common  to  lH)th  and  one  in  both,  in  virtue  of  which  we  perceive  thea 
as  the  saiuf'^  though  not  ns  otie  and  the  same  or  uuuni  nuuiero. 

Here,  then,  in  the  ca^e  of  Memory,  we  have  an  instance  of  % 
function  belonging  to  Psychology.  The  analysis  of  the  pi-ocesi»-coii- 
tent  of  the  consoiousiiess  in  memory,  the  outlines  of  which  I  have  jut 
given,  belontrs  to  Phi]oso])hy  ;  but  its  nature  as  so  analysed  cannot  be 
explained,  unless  and  until  we  ask  the  question  of  genesis, — How  il 
c<iiuos  to  be  wliat  it  is?  And  to  ask  this  question  is  to  bring  it  into 
n'laiion  with  the  Subject  expener.cing  it,  as  iny  memory,  and  enqaire 
into  its  connei'lion  with  myself,  and  into  its  relation  to  other  depart- 
ments of  my  expei'ienee,  and  more  particularly  with  my  powers  of 
presentative  perfe}»tion,  by  which  1  tii*st  perceived  the  phenomenon 
called  my  actual  coming  into  the  room  half  an  hour  ago. 

We  have,  then,  in  Memory  a  function  of  the  Suhject,  a  functiim 


J     belonging  to  tlie  general  class  of   red  integrative   or  representative 

k     fonctions,  as  distingnisbed  from  the  general  class  of  presentative 

i'     fonctions  resting  on  the  employment  of  powers  of  external  sense,  and 

I     sense  of  the  Subject's  own  muscular  movements.    Sense-perception  is 

i'     one  function  of  the  Sabject;  redintegration  of  sense- perceptions  is 

z     another;  and   both  alike,  as  fonctions  of   the  Subject  attended  by 

I     consciousness,  belong  to  the  Subject  as  a  conscious  being  or  Psyche, 

1     find  form  distinct  departments  of  Psychology.     The  functions  of  the 

Psyche,  though  known  and  named  from  the  process-contents  of  con- 

;      scionsness  which  accompany  them,  are  not  themselves  part  of  those 

process-contents;  they  are   parts   of  the   real  agency  concerned  in 

producing  and  sustaining  them  ;  and  unless  we  can  arrive  at  some 

knowledge  of  what  they  consist  of,  in  their  character  of  real  agency  or 

real  conditions  of    consciousness,   we   have   no  explanation   of  the 

genesis   of  the   Subject's  consciousness  at  all,  we  have  in  fact  no 

Psychology. 

Two  main  and  comprehensive  functions  of  the  Subject  have  thus 
been  distinguished,  one  resting  on  the  other,  and  in  turn  contributing 
to  its  more  efficient  performance  ;  the  first  in  order  of  actual  experience 
being  the  function  of  sense-presentation,  the  second  that  of  redin- 
tegration or  renewal  of  sense-presentations,  by  brain  processes  which 
are  continuations  or  propagations  of  processes  subserving  the  reception 
of  sense-presentations.  (I  use  the  term  process  in  its  ordinary  not  its 
anatomical  sense.)  It  is  better  to  call  the  second  fuoction  redintegra- 
tion than  representation,  because  representation  of  sense-presentations 
is  not  its  only  business.  It  is  representative  as  regards  them ;  but 
also,  while  subserving  that  purpose,  it  is  accompanied  by  consciousness 
of  another  kind,  namely,  by  feelings  which  we  call  emotional,  such  as 
hope  and  fear,  love  and  anger,  desire  and  aversion,  all  of  which  seem  to 
arise  in  close  connection  with  the  representations  of  sense-presentations, 
or,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  are  naturally  inspired  in  us  by  the 
objects  of  which  sense- presentations  are  the  evidence.  Representation, 
therefore,  is  only  one  pai*t  of  the  redintegrative  function  as  a  whole. 
Emotions  which  arise  first  in  redintegration  may  themselves  be  more 
properly  called  presentations  than  representations;  but  they  are 
presented  by  or  through  the  brain  processes  which  are  the  vehicle  or 
mechanism  of  representing  sense-presentations.  Sense-presentation 
and  Redintegration  are  therefore  the  two  main'  functions  of  the 
Subject  which  we  have  now  distinguished,  so  far  as  we  have  gone 
hitherto. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  another  main  and  comprehensive  function 
which  is  superadded  to  these,  and  is  in  fact  intimately  involved  with 
them  at  all  stages  of  an  individual  Subject's  development,  I  mean  that 
which  in   its  later  stages   we  know  as   his   re-action  upon  sense- 


presentations  and  npon  redintegrations,  when  these  are  first  detrij 
and  detinitely  perceived.  This  re-action  is  founded  opon  reflex  nerre 
actions;  or  rather  the  simplest  instances  of  it,  preceding  the 
complex  ones,  which  are  re-actions  upon  more  definitely  pei 
impressions,  consist  of  reflex  nerve  actions.  In  these  later  instanoa, 
which  we  have  now  in  view,  the  re-actions  are  yolitional,  or  ezerciM 
of  conscious  will.  And  these  re-actions  are  of  two  kinds,  or  rather 
contain  normally  two  well-marked  stages,  one  immanent,  the  other 
transeant ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  the  re-action  in  the  first  caae  ii 
intra-cerebral,  or  confined  to  the  brain  only,  mostly  by  means  of 
inhibition  or  counter-action  exercised  by  some  other  part  or  proccK 
in  the  brain,  whei*eby  it  is  restrained  from  stimulating  an  eSeraH 
nerve  distributed  to  muscle  or  other  bodily  tissue,  and  so  becoming  a 
transennt  re-action,  manifesting  itself  in  an  overt  act,  or  bodily 
movement,  observable  fi-om  without.  Logical  thinking  and  reasoning 
are  dependent  upcm  processes  of  immanent  volitional  re-action  upon 
distinctly  perceived  impressions. 

These  three  main  and  comprehensive  functions — (1)  sense-prv- 
sentation,  (2)  spontaneous  redintegration  ^nth  its  two  branchei 
representation  of  sense-presentations,  and  presentation  aad  repre- 
sentation of  emotional  feelings,  and  (3)  volitional  re-active  redintegn- 
tion,  with  its  two  stages,  immanent  and  transennt — are  an  exhaustiTe 
division  of  the  functions  of  the  Subject,  considered  simply  as  i 
ccmscious  agent.  The  reception  of  impressions  from  without  througb 
the  senses ;  the  elaboration  of  those  impressions  in  the  cerebri] 
mechanism,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  by  the  working  of  thic 
mechanism,  manifested  in  consciousness  by  emotional  feelings;  and 
the  determination  of  feeling,  thought,  and  conduct,  by  re-action 
which  takes  some  definite  course,  manifested  in  consciousness  br 
the  adoption  of  one  desire  to  the  exclusion  of  others ; — these  three 
modes  of  neuro- cerebral  action,  all  of  which  are  or  may  be  accompanied 
by  their  own  modes  of  consciousness,  which  serve  to  discriminate* 
them,  include  all  the  actions  of  the  Subject  or  Psyche,  which  it  is  the 
province  of  Psychology  to  study.  The  second  of  these  three  fnnctionm 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  two  others,  namely,  spontaneous  or 
non-volitional  redintegration  with  its  two  branches,  representation  of 
sense-presenttitions,  presentation  and  representation  of  emotional 
feelings,  is  that  function  to  which  the  Association  of  Ideas  belongs, 
which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  Address,  and  the  Laws  of 
whii'h  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  ascertain. 

Association  of  Ideas  is  thus  the  name  in  terms  of  consciousness  for 
what  has  just  been  spoken  of  as  the  intra-cerebral  elaboration  of  sense 
impressions,  with  the  emotional  additions  made  to  them  by  the  coni¥0 
of   the   elaboration.     It  is  a   process  which   mediates   between  the 


KptioQ  of  Bense-imprcssionB  or  prcHentdtiona  and  the  volilioniil 
wbiub  determines  the  choice  of  ends  or  pnrposen,  and  tbf 
UsequenC  overt  and  mostly  mosciilar  actions,  directed  to  execute 
B  volitions  and  efiect  the  ends  or  purposes  chosen  by  tbein.  Sl'dsc- 
eseutationa  ma;  be  called  ita  material  or  pabnlum,  and  it  is  itself  in 

a  the  material  or  pabalam  uf  volition 

Ut  there  ia  anjwhore  a  hard  and  fast  1i 

9  individual  contenta,  or  states  of  ( 

tsse  fixed  theoretical  diviaiona.     Tfae  s 

n  presentation  and  at  auother 


voluntary  action.      Not 

I,  vrhich  fall  under 

i  content  may  be  at  one 

i^prcaentalion  or  iilea.     And  a 


bmbinatioD,  which  was  originally  effected  by  means  of  a  volition,  rr 

i  babit,  and  so  become  a.n  habitual  association,  liable  to 

B  reproduced  Bpontauconsly  under  laws  of  asHoeiution,  and  so  takp 

place   among   what  we    may   call    the    conBtaot  furniture   and 

lent  of  the  mind.     This  latter  ]iracess  is  one  main  source  and 

Scient  element  in  the  gronth  and  formation  of  moral  and  intellectual 


With  this  circumstance,  however,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned, 
r  subject  this  evening  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  Association 
[  Ideas,  afi  di s ting uia  bed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  reception  of 
in ae- presentations,  and  on  the  other  from  volitional  re-actjon,  choice, 
ling,  and  conduct;  and  therefore  lies  wholly  within  the  Held 
of  spontaneous  redintegration.  Wben  a  combination  of  ideas  is 
effected  volnntarily,  or  by  an  act  of  choice,  aa,  for  instance,  when  we 
watch  for  a  similarity  or  an  analogy  to  something  already  singled  ont 
liy  utt«ntion  as  a  subject  of  enquiry,  and  then  class  the  two  similars 
or  analogues  li^gether  under  a.  common  term  or  species,  that  cuml'inn- 
tion  is  no  instance  of  Association.  What  is  duo  to  Association  in  it 
is  the  suggestion  of  the  second  and  further  instances  of  similarity  or 
analogy,  fi^om  the  stores  of  past  eiperience,  latent  in  the  cerebral 
Inecbauisni,  until  brought  forward  into  actual  or  conscious  I'emem- 
br&DCe,  by  the  xtimulation  of  that  paj-t  or  process  of  the  mecbanisra 
U|>on  which  they  depend.  The  stimulation  of  the  mechanism  is 
due  to  onr  act  of  volition;  bat  what  ideas  the  mechanism  when 
stimulated  will  suggest,  depends  upon  laws  of  its  working  which  ai'c 
not  laws  of  volition  at  alt,  bat  laws  of  non-voluntary  suggestion,  that 
is,  of  Aa>ociation.  Wc  can  I'ejtfct  an  idea  when  suggested,  if  it  does 
not  suit  our  adopted  end  or  purpose,  but  we  cannot  call  up  or  oar- 
selves  snggest  an  idea  suitable  to  our  purpose  by  volition,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  do  so  would  require  tliat  we  should  already  have 
the  idea  before  calling  it  up,  which  is  an  absurdity.  The  Association 
or  Snggestion  of  Ideas  is,  therefore,  an  entirely  spontaneous  or  non- 
volitional  process, a  process  dependent  upon  some  cerebral  mechanism 
which  is  a  condition  precedent  to  volition  or  choice. 
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Bnt  at  this  point  I  seem  to  bear  an  ohjection,  which  I  may  perhapi 
throw  into  the  shape  of  a  qiieBtion,  Granting,  it  may  he  Eaid,  that 
we  cannot  assume  an  immati-rial  entity  as  the  ag^nt  or  oi^an  of  asso- 
ciation or  BUffgestion,  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
brain  or  cerebral  processes,  an  the  rca!  agents  or  organs  concerned  in 
the  bnainesH!'  Is  there  no>  another  alternative  open  to  as,  namelj. 
t-o  snppose  that  Consciousness  itself  acts  11.9  its  own  agent,  its  01m 
organ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  distinction  between  conscioosnen 
and  an  agency  which  is  not  cousciousnesB  is  gratoitoDB,  if  not  entirely 
fictitions  ?  In  support  of  this  contention  it  may  be  nrged,  that 
all  what  we  want  to  discover  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  combino^i 
tion  and  concatenation  of  slates  of  conscionsnesfi,  that  is,  of  thnr' 
association  with  or  suggestion  by  one  another ;  that  these  laws  an 
nothing  hut  general  facts  of  association  or  suggestion  themse1vwi[, 
and  may,  therefore,  he  learnt  liy  simple  bnt  of  course  close  and  carefnt 
obaervation  of  ti-ains  and  combinations  of  ideas  or  states  of  conscioaB-- 
ness,  or  even  by  artificially  contrived  combinntions,  institated  with  •[ 
view  to  seeing  what  further  combinations  they  will  lead  to,  witboitt 
introducing  any  hypothesis  whatever  os  to  the  nature  or  Bxistonc«  oC 
any  underlying  agent  or  agency  at  all.  We  should  thus  be  diaem-i 
barmsBed,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  troublesome  question  concerning  tlli 
nature  or  the  existence  of  a  Psyche,  and  yet  he  in  possession  of  •! 
sound  and  sufficient  Psychology.  The  nature  and  existence  of  m 
Psyche  may  then,  on  this  view  of  things,  be  left  to  those  who  inajr 
Ihink  it  worth  their  while,  taking  their  stand  upon  the  resulta  oC 
Psychology,  to  proceed  to  what  are  purely  Metaphysical  qnestioi 
namely,  enqniriea  into  the  nature,  existence,  and  powere  of 
stract,  though  poBsibly  real,  entities,  of  which  the  Psyche  won! 
be  one. 

Ton  will  observe  how  diametricBlly  opposite  this  contention  is  t6 
that  view  of  the  subject  which  I  began  by  setting  before  yon  ;  moiw 
especially  in  point  of  the  relation  between  Psychology  and  Me  tup  hysi^ 
which  is  the  turning-point  of  the  whole.  If  this  contention  wePB 
tenable  there  could  be  no  Philosophy  distinct  from  Psyihoh'iry !  and 
RS  to  Metaphjsic,  it  wonld  become  a  mere  receptacle  for  otiose  Mil 
insoloble  pioblems  relating  to  hypothetical  and  probably  fictitioofl 
entities.  The  fact,  or  supposed  fact,  appealed  to  in  support  of  th« 
contention,  in,  that  consciousness  is  its  own  agent,  or  that  the  agency 
of  coni4cionsDess  is  un  distinguishable  from  consciousness  itself,  and 
does  not  belong  to  an  agent  which  is  i>ot  conscionsness,  but  nnderliea 
and  supports  it  as  its  real  condition,  being  different  from  it.  And  if- 
this  was  indeed  a  real  fact,  the  consequence  immediately  followinff  on 
involved  in  it  would  be,  that  Psychology  would  be  co-est«naivB  vrith 
Philoaophy,  being  the  account  at  once  of  the  nature  and  of  thi 
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of  all  knowledge.  Conscioasness  would  then  become  Psychology  by 
devouring,  and  assimilating  into  its  own  tissue,  the  Psyche,  on  the 
separate  reality  of  which  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  depend,  and 
the  powers  and  functions  of  which  ai'e  commonly  held  to  be  the 
subject-matter  of  Psychology,  as  one  of  the  particular  and  positive 
sciences. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  concerning  this  alleged  fact,  that  con- 
sciousness is  its  own  agency,  inclading  it  as  an  un  distinguishable 
element  of  itself  ?  I  am  bound  to  lay  before  you  the  fact  as  it  appears 
to  me,  and  I  am  bound  to  do  so  this  evening,  because  in  no  other 
way  can  I  possibly  give  you  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  process  of 
Association,  and  of  those  general  facts  which  come  forward  in  it, 
and  are  called  Laws  of  Association.  The  phenomena  of  Association 
cannot  be  understood  in  isolation  from  the  other  phenomena  oi  con- 
sciousness, and  to  take  them  in  connection  with  the  rest  is  to  take 
them  as  forming  one  department  of  Psychology  among  others,  and 
thus  necessarily  to  bring  the  position  and  character  of  Psychology 
as  a  science  into  the  discussion. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  evidence  of  the  alleged  fact,  that  con- 
sciousness includes  its  own  agency,  or  is  consciousness  and  action  in 
one.  Evidence  for  this  fact,  however,  is  just  what  we  never  come 
to,  look  where  we  will ;  evidence  there  is  none.  The  only  circum- 
stance which  looks  like  evidence  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  word 
consciousness  is  a  noun  substantive  construable  as  the  nominative  case 
of  verbs  active  ;  as  for  instance,  when  we  say.  Consciousness  tells  me 
this  or  that ;  Consciousness  returns  when  we  awake  from  dreamless 
sleep ;  Consciousness  is  the  condition  of  thoaght,  and  so  on.  This 
is  good  evidence  for  the  nature  and  formation  of  language 
and  the  grammatical  structure  of  sentences,  but  none  at  all  for 
the  analysis  of  the  things  or  actions  which  language  and  sentences 
describe. 

When  we  look  at  the  things  or  actions  described,  the  evidence 
g'oes  all  the  other  way.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  consciousness 
returns  when  we  awake  from  dreamless  sleep,  shows  that  conscious- 
ness was  non-existent  during  the  dreamless  sleep  which  preceded  its 
return,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  the  agency  producing 
it.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  sensation  arising,  during  waking  life,  in  an 
external  sense — a  sensation  of  light  for  instance.  Does  the  sensation 
produce  itself?  By  no  means.  It  is  produced  by  a  wave  of  ether 
impinging  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Prevent  its  impinging  on  the 
retina,  and  the  sensation  is  no  longer  produced.  Allow  it  to  impinge 
again,  and  the  sensation  again  follows.  Reverse  the  experiment, 
and  prevent  the  sensation,  while  allowing  the  wave  to  impinge  on 
the  retina.     Yon  are  attempting  an  impossibility.     You  cannot  act 
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on  th^  senRation  per  se ;  jon  h&ve  no  hold  on  it,  but  tlarongli  tKe 
physical  action.  The  sensation,  therefore,  dependB  upon  the  phjiicil 
action,  and  not  the  physical  action  upon  the  senaation.  The  mut 
holds  good  of  all  sense- presentations. 

Similarly  with  representations.  When  I  remember  and  repraeit 
a  sensation  of  light  which  I  have  seen,  bat  which  I  have  now  ceued 
to  see,  does  the  representation  produce  itself  ?  If  so,  it  most  ban 
operated  effectively  before  it  came  into  existence,  which  is  impotnUe. 
Docs  the  sensation  operate  to  produce  itP  Not  so;  for  the  nae 
reason.  It  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sensation.  The  i*eal  conditioi 
which  proximately  produces  the  representation  is  the  stimubtioo 
into  activity  of  a  brain  process,  which  is  a  continuation  or  propi- 
gation  of  the  process  originally  set  up  in  the  brain  by  the  same  wftfe 
of  ether  which  produced  the  sensation.  The  representation  dependi 
on  this  brain  activity,  and  not  the  brain  activity  on  the  repraes- 
tation.  Yet  we  find  many  psychologists  carefully  guarding  theo- 
selves  against  being  supposed  to  adopt  this  plain  condnsion,  aad 
ostentatiously  professing  that  they  regard  states  and  prooetiseft  (tf 
consciousness  as  merely  concomitants  of  the  brain  processeB  witli 
which  they  are  immediately  connected,  and  not  as  their  depended 
concomitants ;  or  that  they  look  upon  both  as  opposite  sides  or 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  (I  presume  unnameable,  and  possibly 
transcendental)  process.  What  or  whom  they  are  afraid  of,  in  this 
excessive  circumspection,  which  leads  them  straight  into  the  nxun- 
telligible,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out. 

Or  take  again  mixed  trains  of  consciousness,  mixed,  I  mean,  as 
consisting  of  sense-presentations  and  representations  toother;  ii 
when,  for  instance,  we  ai'e  engaged  in  thinking  out  some  problea, 
and  our  train  of  ideas  is  interrupted  -by  a  street  procession  wiik 
music,  the  noises  of  which  mingle  with  the  imagery  of  our  previoosh 
existing  thoughts.  Uow,  I  ask,  can  the  train  of  previously  ezisiin^ 
thous^hts,  taken  simply  as  a  process-content  of  consciousness,  account 
for  the  arising  in  it  of  the  sensations  of  noise  and  muaic,  which  at  i 
given  moment  take  their  place  in  our  consciousness?  Yet  this 
account  they  are  of  necessity  called  upon  to  give,  if  conscioDsiiefifl  is 
its  own  agency,  and  no  agency  which  is  not  consciousness  is  admis- 
sible to  account  psychologically  for  its  phenomena.* 


*  Thai  I  am  not  liere  combating  views  wliich  exist  only  m  my  own  imaginatioB 
may  be  seen  from  a  paper  on  the  Pntfcho- physical  Process  in  attention,  reeenlU 
read  before  the  Neurological  Society  (December  19tb,  1889)  by  one  of  our  ablcct 
ptfYohologiBts,  Mr.  Sully,  and  publislied  in  "  bbaik,"  part  60,  in  the  following  rasuDcr. 
See  particularly  the  passage  at  p.  149  beginning  "  Lastly,  psychology  telk  uf  tlai 
attention  has  Bome  at  least  of  its  conditions  among  conscioUB  pheuomena  ;  *'  vhcn 


For  my  own  part  I  mast  conTeaa,  that  I  should  have  to  renonnee 
I  bope  of  giving  any  iDtelli);ible  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
liAROciation  at  at),  mnoh  more  of  their  Lawa,  if  I  were  restricted  to 
II  analysis  of  the  proeeus-contenta  of  re dintejif ration,  and  forbidden  to 
lok  beyoud  them  to  the  brain  processea  upon  which  they  depend. 
I  how  and  icAy  of  the  case  would  be  entirely  untouched  by  any 
analyRia.  Their  analysis  indeed  ia  an  indispenaable  part  of  the 
i  account  to  bo  pven  of  tbem,  but  it  ia  so  only  in  the  character 
1  accurate  statement  of  tchal  the  facta  are,  which  have  to  be 
int«d  for,  The  explanation  of  how  and  ichy  such  and  such  ideas 
8  combined  in  Association,  and  how  and  tchy  such  and  snch  combi- 
MtLoDs  follow  or  are  followed  by  such  and  such  other  combinations,  m 
lame  thing  as  the  mere  statement  that  thej  are  so  combined, 
t  tliat  they  do  so  follow  one  another.  The  hoio  and  the  why  muat 
9  sought  for  elaewhere  1  and  it  is  evident  enough  in  what  kind  of 
ma  tliey  are,  if  anywhere,  to  be  funnd.  It  is  in  those  nenro- 
oerebral  processea  which  phjBiological  experience  tells  ns  are  the 
proximate  real  conditions  of  states  and  processes  of  consciouaness 
generally,  irreapective  of  the  particular  problem  of  Association. 

The  caao  cannot  be  more  aptly  illustrated  than  by  a  well-known 
phenomenon  used  hy  Aristotle  in  another  connection^ — an  eclipse  of 
the  moon.  The  visible  effects  here  are  the  gradual  obscuration  of 
t.hfl  moon's  disk  by  a  circular  tract  of  darkness  creeping  over  it,  nod 
then  leaving  its  whole  surface  nnobscnred  as  before.  These  edccts 
correspond  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  process-contents  of  con- 
sciousness taken  alone ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  no  accni'acy  in 
describing  or  analysing  them  amoants  to  explaining  how  or  why 
they  occur.  This  explanation  ia  g-iven  only  when  we  know  the 
physical  real  conditions  upon  which  they  depend,  namely,  the 
passing  of  the  opaque  body,  the  Earth,  between  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon,  so  its  to  throw  its  shadow  upon  the  Moon's  disk.  This  series 
of  physical  events  corresponds  to  the  brain  priwesses  supporting 
statflis  and  processeR  of  conaciouaness,  in  the  phenomena  which  we 
are  illnstrating.  If  is  only  when  a  deaire  prevails  to  puff  Psychology 
out  (like   the    frog   in   .(£sop)  to   the   dimenaions   of   an    Idealistic 


four  distinct  caiet  are  eDUmeralcd.  Alio  a  passage  in  which  mutculsr  u 
eiertion  are  >ud  to  be  rurietiea  of  "  Che  active  phase  of  eonnciaiiaiics 
The  me  of  terms  like  mind  nnd  iiien(u(  u  eTerywIiero  the  thief  ii 
(wnfuaion.  Tbuy  mean  now  oaf,  now  snolber,  of  three  ttuDgs,  (1)  state  sod  pruoenes 
of  oinuciounici!*  aloae.  (2)  theee  with  thoii  pmijinate  real  conditioiu,  and  (3)  those 
proiiniate  real  conditiona  alone.  The  only  aafe  way  ordeaiiag  with  the  pbenomeDB 
which  they  coter  ia  carerully  to  keep  distinct  (1}  and  (3),  and  then  eee  what 
■peeiScBlly  belong!  to  each,  iriHi  a  riew  to  determine  whether  Ibcy  can,  ol  csnaot, 
be  ideutified  with  each  other. 
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Philosophy,  by  attribnting  to  it  the  impoflsible  task  of  accountine 
for  the  existenco  of  Matter,  that  ri'coarse  need  be  had  to  the  whollj 
untenable  hypothcRis,  that  ConseionsneHS  his  its  agency  within  itfydf 
as  an  insepai'abic  constitaent.  PRychoIogy  is  really  a  special  and 
positive  science,  which  pre-snpposes  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
Matter,  as  one  of  its  fundamental  data.  And  here  perhaps  wemj 
see  what  those  circumspect  Psychologists  are  afraid  of,  who  v 
carefully  guard  themselves  against  making  conRcionsiiess  dependent 
upon  brain  processes;  they  arc  afraid  of  being  Materialiste  ii 
philosophy;  as  if  Materialism  in  philosophy  were  not  a  totallT 
different  thing  from  Materialism  in  psychology,  in  ^rhich,  since  it 
is  a  positive  science.  Materialism  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  sot 
merely  innocuous  but  true,  and  therefore  helpfnl  to  philosophic 
truth. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of  Association  itself 
and  the  Laws  which  govern  it.  The  foregoing  disquisition  ww 
necessary  to  show  the  trae  position  and  bearings  of  the  qaesti<m. 
From  it  we  see,  that  the  Association  of  Ideas  forms  one  particolar 
department  of  Psychology,  and  that  its  position  is  an  intermediate 
one  between  the  department  of  scnse-preseiitation,  on  the  one  side, 
and  that  of  voluntary  redintegration  on  the  other ;  fed,  as  it  were, 
with  material  or  pabulum  by  the  first,  and  itself  supplying  material 
or  pabulum  to  the  second  ;  and  being  itself  a  function  which  operates 
under  laws  determined  by  the  brain  processes  on  which  their  accom- 
panying process-contents  of  consciousness  depend,  which  procesR- 
con tents  of  consciousness  are  the  evidence  by  which  "we  primarily 
distinguish,  know,  and  name,  the  bniin  processes  which  sapport  and 
govern  them.  These  things  being  premised,  I  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  trains  of  association. 

And  here  perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  devise  some  instance 
which  mny  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  representative  one,  and  analyse  it 
for  the  combinations  and  sequences  of  redintegration  which  it 
contains  *  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  while  walking  homewards 
one  afternoon  I  hear  a  news-boy  shout  "  Terrible  railway  collision 
in  Northumberland.  Twenty  lives  lost ;"  and  suppose  farther,  that 
in  the  old  coaching  days  1  had  myself  nearly  lost  my  life  hy  beinfr 
U])set  at  night  in  a  long  journey  by  mail  coach ;  moreover,  that  I 
was  not  thinking  of  this  at  the  time  when  I  heai*d  the  news-boy's 
shout,  but  that  it  rose  into  my  recollection  on  hearing  it.  We  have 
here  an  instance  of  redintegration  which  seems  to  involve  the  two 
chief  laws  to  which   its   phenomena  are   usually .  referred,  namely. 


*  The  analysis  which  follows  is  taken  from  a  work  of  the  present  speaker*!! 
still  in  MS. 
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lor^iation  by  eimilarrty,  and  asBociation  by  contignity.  Let  ni 
siller  the  reid  natnre  of  this  insiauce. 
a  the  6rat  place  it  is  tii  be  noted,  that  the  mere  heHi-iag  of  the 
6  sbont«d  IB  the  sense-present ation  which  sets  on  foot  the  whole 
redintegration,  but  is  not  by  itself  a  redintegration  at  all. 
3  other  hand,  the  faut  that  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  idea 
,  fatal  railway  collieian,  is  conaected  with  tbe  hearing  of  the 
i  a  fact  of  redintegration,  and  this  redintegration  aeema  to 
on  euutignity,  namely,  on  the  long  established  conaections 
those  representations  of  sense- presentations,  belonging  to 
t  senses,  which  make  up  the  uomplei  idea  of  a  falal  railway 
a,  and  the  sonnds  which  recall  them,  each  of  which  is  connected 
leparato  image  or  I'epi-esontation. 
Secuudly,  the  recalling  of  the  mail  coach  accident  seems  to  depend 
the  similarity  of  the  two  accidents,  the  railwny  collision 
Linted  first  on  the  hearing  of  the  words,  and  the  upsetting  of 
ail  coach,  which  it  is  said  tn  rscall  into  consciousness  and 
^integrate  in  memory.  But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that, 
ailai-ity  to  bo  the  law  eoveruing  the  redintegration  of 
B  recalled  idea,  in  that  case  the  idea  to  be  recalled  shonld  be  that 
hich  bad  the  greatest  degree  of  similarity  to  the  idea  recalling  it, 
d  uouaeqneutly  that  itome  other  fatal  railway  collision,  and  not  an 
oideot  to  a  mail  coa^iL,  would  be  the  first  idea  to  be  redintegrated, 
a  assume,  since  onr  instance  is  on]y8e]ect«d  hypothetical ly, 
■i  this  is  the  case,  and  that  the  id«a  redinl«grated  is  that  of  seme 
:  terrible  railway  collision  which  I  have  witnessed  or  read  of, 
and  not  the  idea  of  a  mail  coadi  accident, 

The  case  of  redintegration  under  the  two  great  laws  of  contiguity 
and  similai'ity,  aa  they  are  commonly  reckoned,  is  thus  opened  up  for 
examination.  The  question  is.  Are  these  the  really  opet-ative  laws  of 
the  redintegrative  train  ?  We  see  plainly,  that  they  affoi-d  a  good 
description  of  the  phenomena,  as  they  apparently  ocenr,  that  is  to 
say,  are  a  good  common-aense  account  of  it  oa  an  explicaridii"' , 
rendering  it  intelligible  by  bringing  it  into  line  with  a  vast  number 
of  instances  which  are  matter  of  familiar  experience.  But  the 
(jnestion  is.  Are  contignity  and  similarity  in  the  process-content  of 
coascioasnesa  really  operative  circumstances ;  are  they  real  conditions 
governing  the  redintegration,  as  well  as  being  circumstances  whicb 
characterise  it  as  an  otherwise  conditioned  phenomenon  V  This  is  the 
first  question  we  have  to  face. 

Now  if  we  adopt  the  present  moment  of  actually  experiencing 
anything,  as  onr  point  of  view  from  which  to  consider  tbe  whole 
panorama  of  experience,  which  seeuta  to  arise  and  recede,  part  by 
part,  into  the  past,  as  every  moment  which  is  called  prviertt  arises  in 


succession,  and  advances  into  the  nnknown  fatore,  it  is  evident  ihtii 
no  portion  of  actual  eiperience  is  ever,  strictly  speaking,  repeateil, 
bat  retreats  inio  the  past  of  memory,  or  of  oblivion,  irrevocablj. 
What  we  mean  by  its  repetilion  is  the  occarrence  ot  another 
more  or  less  like  it,  perhaps  even  indiscemibly  like  it,  in  point 
content ;  in  which  case  wo  call  it  identical  or  the  same ;  the  two 
being  distinguished  only  by  the  different  conteita  in  which  theT 
occur.  This  can  easily  take  place,  aince  both  contexts  are  bronf^ht 
partially  into  consciousnesa  together  at  the  moment  of  repetition, 
jnst  aa  ttte  two  contents  are.  Similarity  of  content,  which,  If  reaching 
indiacernibility  by  the  absence  of  any  perceivable  intrinsic  diSerence, 
we  oall  identity,  or  more  briefl.y,  saaieness  of  content  in  dlSerenoe 
of  context,  is  thus  the  real  fact  designated  by  tlie  term  r^p^tititm,  or 
recaU,  of  an  idea  in  redintegration.  An  idea  recalled  is  thns  really 
two  ideas  in  point  of  number,  thoagh,  if  these  are  indiscernible  in 
intrinsic  content,  they  are  taken  aa  one  in  point  of  kind. 

Let  us  apply  this  first  to  those  cases  of  apparent  redintegrati 
by  similarity,  in  nhicli  the  idea  recalling  and  the  idea  recalled 
separated  by  nn  interval  of  time,  as.  in  the  instance  supposed,  thi 
idea  of  a  railway  collision  called  up  by  tbe  news-boy's  shout,  whicliJ 
we  will  call  A,  and  the  idea  of  the  railway  collision  witnessed 
of  previously,  which  ne  will  call  B.  In  such  cases,  it  is  now  evideut^ 
that,  until  B  has  been  actually  recalled  irito  conscioa.snens,  neither  ita 
similarity  nor  ita  identity  with  A  is  recalled.  When  it  re-enlers 
consciousneaa,  then,  bnt  not  till  then,  its  similarity  or  identity  (hs  the 
case  may  be)  cnt«rs  with  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  any  other 
relation  which  may  happen  fo  hold  between  tbem,  as  for  instance,  if 
.A  is  a  general  or  provisional  image  of  a  railway  accident,  and  B  a 
special  or  particulariacd  caae  of  one.  Until  B  lias  actually  entered 
consciousness,  the  fact  of  it«  being  a  particular  case  of  ^  ia  not 
perceivable. 

Or  again,  if  the  relation  between  them  is  one  of  contrast,  or  of 
antithesis  of  any  kind,  aa,  e.g.,  black  and  white,  presence  and 
absence,  cause  and  effect,  father  and  son,  and  so  on,  the  same 
reasoning  holds  good;  and  would  still  hold  good,  if  we  claased  any  of 
these  instances  under  the  head  of  coutignity,  instead  ot  similarity. 
The  relation  cannot  be  the  link  in  conBcioosneas,  becauKe  it  does  not 
nse  into  conscionsness  unless  and  nntil  the  second  member  of  tbe 
relation,  tbe  idea  recalled,  is  itself  present.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  a  connecting  link  between  them  would  be  by  the 
intervention  of  a  volitional  act  of  thought  or  reasoning;  but  this 
would  at  once,  and  of  itself,  take  tbe  case  out  of  the  namber  of 
spontaneous  or  non-voluntary  redintegrations,  and  conseqaeutly  out 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  subject  aimply  to  Laws  of  Association,    It 
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is  clpur,  then,  that  tin  rclnfion  in  conacionHneM  ^tween  the  ideas 
rectilUnfT  and  rerailled,  such  as  A  tind  B  stand  for — whether  of 
similaiHty.  identity,  generality  and  s[>epiality,  contrast,  cansation, 
antithesis,  or  any  other — ia  the  real  link  or  nexna  between  them. 
For  these  wonld  not  be  ideas  which  intervene  between  the  two 
occurreuees,  hnt  ideas  which  snpervene  npon  the  occnrrence  of  the 
later  of  the  two.  And  the  Rnpervening  relation  is  part  of  the  total 
phenomenon  of  the  redintegration,  bnt  is  not  an  opcative  condition  of 
ita  beintr  the  redintegration  which  it  is.  It  is  part,  of  the  expiieandum, 
but  not  of  its  &rplicatio. 

The  phenomenon  in,  thit,  a  certain  railway  collision  having  been 
once  witnessed  or  read  of  by  ine,  and  then  forgotten,  a  duplicate 
image  of  it,  fl,  enters  into  my  consciousness,  on  occasion  of  a  similai- 
imt^e  A  being  bronght  into  my  conseiousneBS  by  my  hearing  a 
news-boy's  shout.  We  have  seen,  that  no  immediatetv  perceivable 
relation  between  A  and  B.  or  between  A  and  the  original  of  B,  can  be 
brought  in  to  explain  why  If  occurs  on  the  occurrence  o*  A.  Whats 
then,  is  the  conolnsiou?  Indisputabiy  this;  that  the  really  operative 
cxtndition  lies  ontside  the  phenomena  immediately  present  in  con- 
Bcion«iiess,  that  is.  in  some  power  or  process  working  below  (he 
threshold  of  con  scions  ness.  And  v/e  are  forced  to  suppose  real 
CMnditions    which    are    not    stated    < 

beoanse  a  state  or  process  of  con  scion  sness  cannot  be  ( 
to  have,  a«  such,  any  operation,  when  it  has  fallen,  and  so  long  as  it 
continues,  below  the  threi^hold,  that  is.  has  ceased  to  be  a  srate  or 
procfss  of  conscionaness  at  all.  It  cannot  continue  to  act,  when  it 
Las  ceased  to  e»iat.  Non  entis  ^lulUi  oppralio.  There  is,  then,  some 
agency  at  work  below  the  threshold.  And  those  of  my  hearers,  who 
share  my  inability  to  form  any  positive  or  definite  cimception  of  an 
immaterial  agent,  will  have  no  hesit^ttion  in  identifying  tiie  sgency 
really  operative  in  these  cases  with  that  of  the  cerebral  mechanisni. 
We  cannot  possibly  avoid  having  reconrse  to  some  real  condition  or 
conditions  acting  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  we  are  to  imagine  them  as  belonging  to  an 
immaterial  or  to  a  material  agent. 

Let  us,  then,  see  inthenent  place,  whether  the  hypothesis  of  cerebral 
o-cerebral  agency  is  applicable  to  the  case  before  us.    We  may 
lat  as  follows,     B,  the  ideaof  the  railway 
iad  of,  Tnay  be  called,  in  its  latent  state 
a  retent ;   it  is  a  retenl  at  the 
s-boy's  shout,  which  gives  me  the  idea 
llision   in    NoHhnmberland.      Now   B't 
mditioned  upon  a  certain 


conceive  its  operation  soi 

collision  once  witnessed 

liefore  being  recalled  to 

time  of  my  hearing  the  ii 

of   A,    the   fatal   railway 

original  entrance  into 

part  or  parts  of  the  redintegrative  organism  being  set  in  motion,  by 


the  propngfttion  of  aenae-impressions  into  some  central  pnrt  of  t'ii? ' 
brain.  Tliese  parts  acfjuirod  therebj  a  ccrUin  readiiiesa  or  fuciliiv 
for  being  agaiu  set  in  motion  in  the  same  or  a  similar  way,  in  cose  of 
the  fiume  ur  a  similar  Btiinulos  being  imparted  to  them  ;  tb&t  is,  tiufy 
lire  retentive  of  the  original  B,  below  the  threshold  of  conscioosnesf. 
The  new  stimaiuB  reqnired  ia  given  tbem  when  A  occurs,  for  ihe 
occurrence  of  A  in  consciouBneaa  la  condiiioned  upon  niotiuus  bcioj; 
set  np  in  parts  of  the  organism,  which  are  to  a  greater  or  leas  exlcsi 
the  same  as  those,  whose  motions  sabtierved  the  original  B.  The  fiic< 
that  A  is  similar  to  Jl  shows  that  it  is  subserved  by  similar  motions 
in  the  same  parts  of  the  organism,  Henc«  it  is,  that  the  motions 
subserving  A  set  np  motions  which  snbaerve  a  duplictit«  or  seomil 
edition  (so  to  speak)  of  B.  The  real  link  or  nexus  between  A  and 
the  two  Bi,  and  between  the  two  Bs  themselves,  lies  in  the  permuneni 
nerve  or  brain  oi'ganism,  which  retains  the  tendency  to  vibritte  twici' 
as  it  has  vibrated  ont-e,  to  vibrate  thtice  aa  it  has  vibrated  twici',  and 
so  on  with  strengthened  tendency  for  every  additional  vibmtiuD. 
Unity  of  organ  and  similarity  of  motiona  in  it  are  thus  the  re«l 
oonditioas  of  the  redinttgmtion  of  similar  ideas. 

Turning  in  the  next  place  to  the  rfmaining  part  of  onr  supponed 
instance,  tliat  iu  which  the  association  apparently  depends  npon 
contiguity,  we  shall  find  that  it  admits  of  a  similar  iaterprotatiun. 
Here  wo  can  afiurd  to  be  much  more  brief.  The  connection  betwi 
the  hearing  of  epoken  soonds  and  the  ideas  or  meaning  which  tfaf 
convey  to  us  is  allowed  on  all  bands  to  be  m&tt«r  of  cODTentii 
instruction,  and  habit.  Its  ultimate  foundation,  which  ia  tlie  altt 
foundation  of  laugnage  itself,  lies  in  the  utterance,  not  in  the  hei 
of  sounds.  Now  the  uttet-ance  of  sound  is  a  reSex  action  conseqiiM 
upon  stimulus  est«rually  or  internally  received.  The  sound  and  t 
HtimuloB  are  therefore  connected  by  contiguity  ;  and  the  adoption 
the  sound  to  expiees  the  stimulus,  or  the  object  from  which 
stimalns  is  received,  or  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  it  to  others,  j 
a  volitional  action,  supervening  upon  the  association  bettveea  the  twi 
That  ie  to  say,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  mere  content  11 
nature  oi'  the  sound  alone,  as  a  part  of  ccmscionsnesa  simply,  which  ^ 
the  reason  for  its  having  that  pi-ecise  meaning  which  it  bears,  and  a 
other.  The  meaning  and  its  name  are  originally  complete  disps 
The  connection  between  them  as  established  in  our  experience  is  n: 
of  history.  We  have  learnt  the  meaning,  aiy,  of  terrible,  of  railtmg, 
,iF  collistot'.  of  Sirilhumberlatul,  by  having  had  that  meaniug  called  op 
through  other  chamivis  and  tlun  brougiit  into  juxtaposition  with  the 
sound  of  the  word  for  it,  by  being  told  the  sound  for  each  at  tho 
y^tne  lime. 

Thus  contiguity   in   the   soorcea    of    redintegi-ation 
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simnltaneity  or  close  sequence  either  between  presentations,  or 
between  presentations  and  representations.  Bat  npon  what  does  this 
simnltaneity  or  close  seqnence  itself  depend,  since  nothing  within  the 
content  of  its  states,  as  states  of  conscioasness,  can  be  shown  capable 
of  accounting  for  it?  There  can  be  bat  one  answer.  It  depends 
upon  the  connection  or  continaity  of  the  intra-cerebral  terminations 
of  nerves  coming  from  the  disparate  organs  upon  which  the  disparate 
sense- impressions  are  in  the  first  instance  made.  And  the  connection, 
say,  between  a  soand  and  irs  meaning  sabseqnently  comes,  in  time, 
to  be  easy  and  habitual,  because  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  organs  subserving  each  comes,  in  time,  to  be  easily  and 
almost  instantaneously  permeable.  That  is  to  say,  contiguity  in 
redintegration  depends  upon  features  in  the  structure  and  functioning 
of  the  n euro-cerebral  organism,  closely  resembling  those  upon  which 
similarity  in  redintegration  depends. 

Similarity  and  contipruity  in  redintegration  are  thus  dependent 
concomitants  of  brain  structure  and  brain  processes,  and  so  far  as 
they  go  are  evidence  of  their  natnre  and  mode  of  operation.  These 
latter  are  the  real  conditions  governing  the  course  of  redintegrative 
trains  of  consciousness,  at  least  so  far  as  they  consist  of  ideas  or 
imagery,  as  in  the  case  just  examined.  It  is  in  them  that  we  must 
look  for  the  really  operative  mechanism,  and  in  similarity  and  con- 
tiguity only  so  far  as  they  are  evidence  for  what  they  are  and  do. 
Apparent  association  by  similarity  is  evidence  of  similarity  in  brain 
processes  in  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  brain;  and  apparent 
association  by  contiguity  is  evidence  of  an  established  continuity  or 
permeability  of  channel  between  different  pai'ts  of  it.  Similarity  and 
continuity  in  brain  processes  are  the  real  conditions,  or  verce  causce, 
of  similarity  and  contiguity  in  the  states  and  processes  of  conscious- 
ness in  trains  of  redintegration. 

Depth  or  strength  of  impression,  of  which  vividness  is  one  mark, 
at  the  time  when  an  idea  or  image  is  originally  received,  will  thus 
be  one  circumstance  favourable  to  its  recall  by  another  stimulus 
similar  to  the  first.  For  its  depth  or  strength  will  render  it  readier 
to  be  stimulated ;  and  the  readier  the  original  impression  is  to  be 
stimulated,  the  slighter  will  be  the  stimulus  needed  to  set  it  on  foot 
again.  This  will  also  hold  good,  if  the  depth  or  strength  of  impres- 
sion has  been  acquired,  not  from  a  single  powerful  stimulus,  but  by 
habit  arising  from  frequent  repetition. 

Again,  a  great  number  of  connections,  which  a  particular  brain 
process  has  with  pi-ocesses  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebral  organism,  is 
a  circumstance  which  must  be  favourable  to  its  recall,  inasmuch  as 
each  additional  connection  opens  up  a  fresh  channel  by  which  a 
stimulus   can  be   conveyed   to  it.     And  here  again  the  facility  or 
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permeability  of  the  connecting  channels  may  be  increased  bj  frequenrr 

of  repetition. 

Strength  of  original  impression,  number  of  coiinections  withotlier 
impressions,  and  the  increase  by  habit  either  of  a  particnlar  in- 
pression  or  of  any  of  its  connections  with  others,  seem  thus  to  be 
the  (ihief  circumstances  favourable  to  the  redintegration  of  any  giwn 
idea  or  imagery,  under  the  two  main  laws  of  similariiy  and  con- 
tinuity of  brain  processes.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  this  carries 
us  but  a  very  little  way  towards  being  able  to  predict  the  conne 
which,  in  any  given  individual,  a  redintegration,  starting  from  i 
given  idea,  will  take  in  actual  occurrence;  and  still  more  towtrdi 
formulating  a  law  enabling  the  prediction  of  the  course  of  redint^gn- 
tion  in  a  number  of  individuals,  that  is,  a  general  law  of  the  ooniw 
which  given  ideas  will  take  in  spontaneous  redintegrations,  in  ihit 
case  of  mankind  at  large.  Laws  of  this  kind,  governing*  the  actuil 
coui*8e  of  particular  redintegrations,  so  far  as  they  are  kept  free  from 
the  interference  of  volitions,  may  be  fairly  called,  by  analogy,  laws  of 
the  Dynamic  of  redintegration,  as  distinguished  from  -what  may  ^x 
equally  well  called  its  Statical  laws,  among  which  may  be  claved 
those  which  are  evidenced  by  similarity  and  contig-aity ;  these  lattff 
being  laws  which  apply  to  all  spontaneous  redintegrations  alike, 
whatever  course  they  may  actually  take,  and  at  w^hatever  point  is 
their  course  they  may  be  considered. 

One  bmnchof  the  enquiry  suL'^gested  by  our  supposed  instance  of 
re(lintegrati<m  still  remains  to  be  followed  up.  It  will  be  remembemd 
that  we  rejected  the  supposition,  that  the  idea  recalled  by  the  news- 
boy's  shout  was  that  of  a  mail  coach  accident  -which  had  nearlr 
proved  fatal  to  the  Subject  of  the  redintegration.  We  rejected  it  ii 
order  to  follow  up  another  supposed  recollection,  in  which  thesimi' 
laxity  between  the  recalled  and  the  recalling  imagery  was  greater. 
But  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  rejected  recollection  might  qiute 
possibly  have  been  the  actual  one  in  the  case  supposed.  Let  us,  then, 
go  hack  to  this  our  original  supposition,  and  see  whether  it  throws 
any  addit  onal  light  on  the  question  of  association. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  recall  of  the  mail  coacb  accident  is  dni 
to  the  depth  or  strength  of  the  original  idea  or  image  of  the  arciden% 
in  its  chni^jicter  of  idea  or  image  :  but  if  we  so  speak  of  it,  we  must 
admit  that  this  greater  depth  or  strength,  which  facilitates  its  recall 
is  due  to  the  individual  interest  attaching  tc  it,  from  the  fact  ihit 
the  accident  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Subjt'ct  of  the  redintogn- 
tion.  The  greater  impress! venes«»  of  the  idea  or  image  of  the  accident 
consists  in  the  alarm  or  other  emotional  element  which  it  contains, 
its  emotional  interest  for  the  Subject  individually.  Not  that  the 
emotional  interest  is  itself  the  I'cal  condition  of  iis  readier  recall;  bat 
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here  again  the  same  general  law  applies,  and  compels  ns  to  regard 
the  emotion  as  evidence  of  some  peculiar  brain  process  subserving 
it,  and  included  in  the  total  brain  process  sabserving  the  redintegra- 
tion as  a  whole.  And  this  peculiar  brain  process,  subserving  the 
.emotion,  will  then  plainly  be  the  really  operative  condition  determining 
•the  recall  of  the  mail  coach  accident  by  the  idea  of  the  railway  colli- 
sion, in  preference  to  that  of  another  railway  collision. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  brain  process,  in  subserving 
emotion,  subserves  and  is  the  proximate  real  condition  of  the  Person- 
ality of  the  Subject.  For  it  is  those  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness 
which  spring  directly  and  immediately  from  the  nature  of  the  redin- 
tegrative  organism,  and  only  indirectly  "Prom  the  workings  imparted 
to  it  through  channels  of  sense-impression,  in  which  our  ultimate 
and  primary  knowledge  of  Self  consists.  The  emotion,  say,  of  alarm 
in  a  dangerous  accident  is  a  very  d'fFerent  thing  from  the  sense- 
perception  of  the  circumstances  constituting  the  accident.  DifFtrent 
persons  may  feel  such  emotions  in  very  different  ways ;  some  may 
feel  no  alarm  at  all,  others  may  be  overcome  by  it :  the  sense- per- 
ceptions being  alike  for  the  consciousness  of  all.  The  working  of  the 
redinteerative  organism  adds  of  itself  the  emotional  accompaniment 
to  the  sense-perception,  and  makes  that  its  spcial  contribution  to  the 
total  impression  constituting  the  Subject's  experience  of  the  event. 
In  ordinary  phrase  we  should  say  that  the  image  or  idea  comes  fr(>7n 
withority  and  the  emotion  which  is  combined  with  it  from  ivithin. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  and  essential  difference  between  the  factor 
in  redintegration  evidenced  by  emotional  intorest,  which  I  have  now 
pointed  out,  and  the  factor  or  factors  evidenced  by  similarity  and 
contiguity  in  imagery  or  ideas. 

It  is  matter  of  actual  experience  that  emotional  interests  of  every 
kind,  painful  as  well  as  pleasurable,  and  arising  from  our  relations 
with  persons  as  with  things,  do  apparently  determine  the  course  of 
trains  of  redintegration,  just  as  similaritv  and  contiguity  of  imagery 
or  ideas  appear  to  determine  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  endeavoured, 
though  to  all  appearance  unsuccessfully,*  to  draw  attention  to  this 
fact,  in  a  book  entitled  Time  and  Space,  and  since  then  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  The  supposed  case  just  considered 
stands  for  multitudes  of  similar  ones  in  real  experience.  And  from 
these  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  inferred  that  there  are  brain  processes 
specially  subserving  emotions,  closely  bound  up  with  those  which 
subserve  imagery,  and  entering  with  them  into  many,  if  not  all,  the 


•   Thig  address  was   delivered    before  Professor    W.   James's    Principle*   of 
pMjfcholoffy  had  reached  this  country. 
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fKii'ts  of  the  whole  rcdintegrative  organ  ism,  and  into  the  conaeotiom 
hi'twfen  them. 

If  this  inference  is  admitted  we  shall  have  added  another  dihtinct 
source  or  mode  of  real  condition,  contrihutingy  with  those  alretdf 
recognised,  to  determine  the  coui-se  of  redintegratiTe  trains;  bntwe 
Khali  be  as  far  as  ever  fnim  one  desired  end,  namely,  the  possibilitj 
of  forma  la  tin^  what  has  Ixen  called  al)ovethe  Dynamical  law  orbvi 
to  which  the  actual  counie  of  retlintegi'ations,  starting  from  anv  givei 
idea,  ima^e,  or  emotion,  will  be  found  to  conform.  The  hope  of  our 
ever  doing  so  must  lie  in  the  continued  investi^tions  of  phjn^ 
logical  at'd  experimental  psycliology.  At  the  same  time  it  Mtiitt 
most  (>n)b}ible  that  the  cerebiiil  organs  and  processes  'which  anbaent 
emotions,  and  thrise  which  subserve  ideas  or  imagery,  are  alike  subject 
to  the  laws  calird  by  analogy  Statical,  which  have  been  pointed  otf 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  I  mean,  that  the  redinte^ ation  both  of 
imagery  ai:d  of  emotion  depends  upon  (1)  depth  or  strength  of  tk 
original  impres.sions  which  are  afterwards  liable  to  recall  ;  (2)  nambrf 
and  permeability  of  the  connections  between  different  cerebral  or^wi 
and  processes  ;  and  (3)  incn*ase  of  what  belongs  to  both  the  fint  vA 
second  of  those  heads  by  fn>qnency  of  rept^tition  and  conseqvtf 
habituation.  The  whole  ground  of  i*edint«*gratioii  is  thns  in  WBt 
sort  covered  by  these  laws,  since  the  distinction  of  its  content  bto 
imagery  and  enioti«m  is  exhaustive. 

The  i-esulr  of  our  enquiry,  then,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  g^ne.if 
this,  that  we  can  no  longer  8(K*ak  of  contiguity  and  similarity  as  ml 
Laws  of  Association.  They,  togetlur  with  the  third  feature  whicfc 
1  have  pointed  out  in  the  dependent  process-contents  of  couscitw*- 
iiess  in  rt'dintegnition,  I  mean,  emotional  interest,  are  evidence  of 
the  working  of  the  ceivbr:il  mechanism,  in  which  the  real  laws, or 
general  facts,  of  its  working  are  inhei'ent;  which  g'eneral  facts  or 
laws  are  always  opei*ative  in  it,  whatever  particnlar  coarse  the 
redintegrations  subject  to  them  may  take.  For  this  reasc»n  I  nil 
these  real  laws,  which  as  yet  have  no  single  acknowledged  nsmes 
appi-opriated  to  tht-m,  Stjitical  laws  of  the  redinte^^rative  tiaiw- 
And  for  these  laws  we  have,  in  consciousness,  some  evidence  mt  leait 
in  the  shape  of  the  three  features  named,  that  is  to  say,  contigaitjt 
similaritv,  and  emotional  interest. 

But  when  we  come  to  ask,  what  we  know  of  the  laws  whidi 
govern  the  actual  coui-se  followed  by  particular  trains  of  spontaneooi 
redintegration,  in  individuals,  at  particular  times,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
]M*edict  fi-om  them,  say,  for  instance,  the  coni'se  of  particular  reverits 
i»r  dreams,  we  are  launched  on  a  very  different  enquiry;  and  hereof 
find  ourselves  almost  comph'tely  at  fault.  This  is  what  I  haw 
ventured  to  call  the  Uynamical  part  of  the  whole  question.    Here 
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it  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  know  beforehand  the  general 
character  of  the  individual  who  was  the  Subject  of  the  dream  or 
reverie,  but  also  to  know  which  of  the  cerebral  processes,  evidenced 
by  similarity,  contiguity,  and  emotional  interest,  would  prove  the 
strongest,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  redintegration,  and  at  every 
new  turn,  or  newly  represented  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  it.  Even  the  description  of  such  cases  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
artists  in  iuagination,  such  as  novelists  and  poets ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sub-division  of  psychology  that  Browning  has  won  his  deservedly 
great  fame  as  a  specially  psychological  poet.  Not  that  he  keeps 
strictly  within  its  theoretical  limits.  Like  all  poets  he  treats  man 
as  a  whole,  or  in  the  concrete;  and  therefore  always  depicts  the 
action  of  his  spontaneous  redintegrations  in  inter- connection  and 
alternation  with  the  volitional  action  of  reasoning,  adoption  of  ends, 
formation  and  criticism  of  plans  and  projects ;  only  that,  in  so  treating 
his  chaiacters,  he  is  careful  to  let  his  readers  see  the  play  of  sponta- 
neous redintegration  which  supplies  the  material  or  pabulum  for  their 
volitions  and  reasonings. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  notice,  that  there  are  two  branches 
of  the  subject  of  Association,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  enter  upon 
this  evening.  One  is  the  subject  of  productive  Imagination,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  reproductive ;  in  order  to  exhibit  it  as  a  special  ca^e 
of  the  latter,  so  far  as  both  are  cases  of  spontaneous  or  non- volitional 
redintegration.  The  other  is  that  of  the  spontaneous  redintegrations 
of  rudimentary  sense-presentations,  in  order  to  exhibit  them  as  the 
foundation  or  pabulum  out  of  which,  by  means  of  the  volitional  action 
of  attention,  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  of  Things  and 
Persons,  the  latter  including  our  own  bodily  organism,  which  is  the 
seat  of  our  consciousness,  is  originally  acquired  and  constructed.  In 
both  these  branches  it  would  be  necessary  to  show,  that  the  spon- 
taneous redintegrations  employed  therein  were  cases  falling  under 
what  I  have  called  the  Statical  Laws  of  Association,  evidenced  by 
the  three  features  of  Contiguity,  Similarity,  and  Emotional  Interest, 
which  appear  in  the  process-contents  of  consciousness  depending  on 
their  action.  But  these  are  subjects  too  large  and  complex  to  be 
profitably  treated  on  the  present  occasion. 
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THE   CATEGORIES  OF   SCIENTIFIC   METHOD. 

By  R.  B.  Haldane. 

The  stady  of  pbilosophj  has  entered  on  a  period  in  its  deYelopmeDt 
which  is  not  yet  closed.  After  HegeFs  death  there  set  in  a  reaction 
against  the  abstract  point  of  view  from  which  it  'was  sought  to 
constract  a  **  natnrphilosophie."  Later  on  there  came,  if  nol 
reaction  against,  at  least  indifference  to,  those  classifications  of 
the  sciences — really  of  an  a  priori  character — which  Comte  and 
Mr.  Spencer  inaugurated.  If  thought  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  of 
less  account  than  things,  no  more  are  things  to  be  treated  as  of  less 
account  than  thought.  We  threw  over  materialism  for  sabjectiTe 
dealism.  We  threw  over  subjective  idealism  for  an  idealism  whick 
was  objective  in  so  far  as  it  refused  to  treat  the  individnal  mind  u 
the  centre  of  existence.  We  now-a-days  go  a  step  farther,  and 
declare  that  no  amount  of  analysis  of  the  real  world  into  intelligible 
relations  will  satisfy  us  that  we  can,  a  priori,  construct  it  or  eves 
learn  its  nntura.  We  have  not  ceased,  those  of  us  who  liave  come  to 
this  point  of  view,  to  be  idealists.  We  only  maintain  that' idealiim 
and  realism,  mind  and  experience,  are  alike,  abstractions  which 
cannot  be  divorced. 

But  it  has  not  been  merely  the  idealist,  commonly  so-called,  who 
has  sought  to  construct  nature  from  without.  Men  of  science  have 
forgotten  the  very  lesson  which  they  have  preached.  They  have 
sought  to  make  the  facts  fit  a  mechanical  standpoint,  as  much  as  the 
post- Kan tians  sought  to  make  theirs  fit  into  a  *'  natorphilosophie.** 
This  has  been,  perhaps,  more  markedly  the  case  in  physiology  aud 
biology  than  in  any  other  department.  The  controversies  about 
vitalism,  and  the  lengths  to  which  the  cell  theories  of  Schwann  and 
Schleiden  were  carried,  illustrate  the  deep  hold  which  the  assumption 
that  all  that  is  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mechanical  categories, 
had  taken  of  men's  minds.  If  there  are  no  relations  in  natare  but 
those  of  mechanism,  if  position  in  space  and  time  distinguishes  whit 
is  real  from  what  is  not,  vitality  must  be  either  a  mere  form  of  enei^ 
subject  to  the  laws  of  conservation  and  degradation  or  a  special  force 
rendering  these  laws  incapa]>le  of  universal  application.  This 
opinion  was  not  merely  that  of  people  who  had  not  mastered  the 
critical  philosophy  and  were  still  at  the  dogmatic  point  of  view.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  disciples  of  Kant,  such  as  was  Schleiden.  In  the 
(■ritiqiie  of  Judgment  Kant  had  deduced  from  the  principles  of  hi» 
system  that  such  categories  as  those  of  organisation  and  beauty  weito 


bply  regnUtive  eonceptioDs  of  merely  subjective  validity  and  did  n  >t 
ij  to  the  real.     Tliu  real  for  hiin  waa  what  was  scheioaliaed  i'.' 
e  Bsd  time  tkmiigh  tbi:  twelve  catiegoried  oF  the  Critjijue  of  Pure 
What  was  not  real  in  tliis   uaaae  belonged  to  the  rei^ion 
'  subjectivity.      The    result    was   a  great    impulso   towards 
ium,    which    manifeHted    itself    in    the    acieutitic    teaching 
ante  later.     There  roae  in  the  minds  of  men  of   ecienee  a 
Laphysiciil  presapposition  that   what  could   not  be    meubatiicmlly 
not.      Bpii'itualism,     being,    from     this    standpoint, 
clumsy  piei^e  of  mechanism  out  of  harmony  with  the 
t  of  nature,  got  to  be  regarded  with   wnspicion.      In  the  end  men 
I  themaelvus  to  seek  for  a  mat^rialistio  interpi-etation  of  all  the 
nena  of  life. 

e  disiuti-ou.s  effect  of  this  tendency  becomes  apparent  when  we 
aider  what  scieotidc  procedure  i^ally  is.     A.  man  does  not,  now-s- 
■' Hypotheses  non  tingo."     Un  the  contrary  the  method  of 
pnotion — as  VVhtwell  and  Jevons  have  taught  us — is  to  form  an 
and    then    see   whether     the    facta    lit    into    it.       The 
nliminary  coneeption    thus   comes   to  exercise    much   influence    on 
view  o£  them.     Nature  only  diacloses 
lelf  U)  a  mind  well  stored  with  pi-esuppoaitions,  and  the  extent  to 

h  nhe  disdosea  herself  depends  largely  on  the  presuppositions. 
The  danger  of  using  tKexe  presuppositions  uumtiually  shows 
a  every  direction.  Conceive  spB<:e  as  discrete  only — as  made 
n  number  uf  smaller  spaces,  and  you  make  the  higher  CalculuB 
a  iheory  of  Limits  untruB  and  practically  possible  only  as  an 
^roximation.  Cont:eive  the  relation  of  canse  and  effect  as  the  only 
u  of  sequence,  and  you  ai-e  plunged  into  difficulties  about 
e  relntioa  of  motive  to  volitiim  and  are  drawn  into  fatalism.  Con- 
ceive the  reUtiou  of  whole  to  paru  as  one  which  must  be  ap])arent  iti 
space  and  time  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  real,  and  you  get  a  whole 
which  is  a  mere  aggregate  of  the  parts,  and  can  exercise  no  determin- 
ing iulluence  upon  them.  In  not  one  of  tbf^se  instances  is  the  pre- 
supposition indicated  adequate  to  the  facts  or  an  induction  frocii 
them.  The  very  essence  of  the  relutiun  of  motive  to  volition  is  that 
the  antecedent  does  not  pass  over  intu  the  consequent  as  does  a  cause 
— the  sum  of  the  conditions  of  the  effect,  into  the  etfect.  If  I  strike 
a  match  and  merely  convert  potential  into  kinetiu  energy,  the  latter 
is  but  a  transformation  of  its  antecedent.  But  the  motives  which 
induee  a  volition  do  not  pass  over  into  what  follows  ou  them  in 
experience  in  a  similar  fanhion.  The  psychical  process  caunot  be 
aiitqnately  described  by  the  category  of  cause.  Again  there  is  no 
apparent  justification  in  the  facts  for  the  attempt  to  ignore  the 
characteristic  of  a  living  organism,  its  power  of  self -conservation  and 
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of  determining  its  parts  and  the  material  which  it  absorbs.  And  yet 
we  are  constantly  told  hy  distins^nished  men  of  science  thai  the  aim 
of  ph jsioloerj  on^ht  to  be  to  proceed  from  the  mechanical  point  of 
view,  an  asHcrtion  which  is  certainly  not  the  result  of  observation  or 
experience. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  a  criticism  of  cate^ries  or  conoeptiou 
is  essential  to  a  right  nndersranding*  or  investigation  of  the  facts  of 
natnre.  If  we  proceed  dogmatically — if,  for  example,  we  assume  that 
organic  nature  can  and  ought  to  be  brought  under  tbe  catteries  of 
mechanism,  we  are  not  only  proceeding  dogmatically  upon  in 
assumed  metaphysical  basis,  but  we  are  in  dan^^er  for  the  n^aon 
already  pointed  out,  of  misapprehending  the  fact«.  One  great  lesson 
which  the  Hegelian  theory  of  knowledge  has  tanght  ns  is  the  necessity 
for  such  a  criticism.  We  may  accept  or  reject  He^el^s  general  system 
and  his  explanation  of  the  relationship  of  the  cate^riee  to  one 
another,  but  we  are  left  with  the  warning  which  he  gave  ns  againflt 
any  dogmatic  assumption,  such  as  Kant  made,  of  a  distinction  between 
regulative  and  other  judgments.  He  has  made  ns  conscious  of 
traps  and  pitfalls  which  exist  where  we  least  expect  them  in  the 
investigation  of  tlie  facts  of  natnre.  and  he  has  warned  n^  agminit 
a  most  iusidions  form  of  bad  metaphysics  into  which  those  who  an 
most  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  everything  of  the  sort  are  constantly 
stumbling. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  logic  of  the  fatnre  most  assume 
a  somewhat  new  shape.  One  of  its  chief  functions  mast  snrely  be 
to  determine  what  categories  are  appropriate  to  the  different  Sciences, 
and  to  distinguish  these  categories.  Is,  for  example,  the  relation  of 
a  stimulus  to  the  muscular  movement  which  follows  on  it  to  be 
regarded  as  an  example  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  if  so, 
upon  what  grounds  ?  For  the  burden  lies  on  those  who  assert  the 
affirmative  to  shew  why.  The  proposition,  too,  carries  with  it 
important  consequences.  It  assumes  that  the  change  which  taket 
plare  can  be  explained  as  a  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic 
enerory,  that  the  consequent  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  iti 
conditions,  a  proposition  which  readily  leads  to  further  inferences, 
and  induces  views  of  the  facts  which  may  prove  altogether  abstract 
or  misleading.  Again,  what  are  the  laws  which  determine  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  blood  requires,  or  which  the  organism 
uses  in  sustaining  itself  ?  By  what  justification  do  we  assume  that 
these  laws  are  those  of  the  sphere  of  mechanism?  To  assert  the 
contrary  would  by  no  means  be  to  assert  an  exception  to  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  It  would  merely  be  to  assert  that  we 
are  here  at  a  different  point  of  view  to  which  the  categories  of 
mechanism  are  not  adequate ;  in  the  sphere  of  what  Kant  saw  to  be 


Fersnt  poiioeptiona  aUogpther,  irreducible  to  thn ordinary  categort^i; 
sphere  which  he  assameH  to  be  nnrenl,  and  of  regulative  validity 
■>ly.  May  it  not  be,  to  take  anutber  eiample,  that  auch  cmtro- 
i  those  ahcnt  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  existence  of 
!  are  mainly  dne  to  a  dogmatic  misapplication  of  cat^-goriee. 
^rtiiinly,  the  dilemman  which  arise  reuarding  them  do  arise  from 
1  application  of  certain  cateizories,  the  applicability  of  which  no 
^6  before  Kant  had  paused  to  investigate. 

he  bnainesB  of  determining  the  categories  appropriate 

t  eaoh   depaHment  cannot  be  done  a  prion.     It  is  the  attempt  to 

)  determination  on  an  a  priori  basis  which  has  led  to  mnch 

|(  the  discredit  into  which  philosophy  has  fallen  in  regard  to  Science. 

B  work  must  be  done  indnctively,  as  the  resalt  of  full  knowledge 

he  materials   which   are   comprised  in   each   department.     The 

^Ity,  as  things  at  present  stand,  is  that  knowledge  of  the  nature 

i  extent  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  nietaphysii'S  ta  confined  to 

petaphysicians,  who  are,  in  their  turn,  devoid  of  adequate  scientific 

wledge.     For  a  mere  general   acqaaintanoe  with  Science  is  not 

fcongh  for  this  work.     The  only  m*n  who  can  do  it  are  those  lo 

J  scientiflc  investigation  and  its  methods  are  concrete  realities, 

>  business  of  their  daily  lives,  and  who  experience  the  danger,  at 

wery  torn,  of  putting  their  own    reading  into  what  they  profeps 

nply  lo  observe.     The  ftcicntilic  Ifkyman  «-ho  reads  a  book  on  the 

Bnerai   aspects  of  physiology,  or   even   physics,   feels   this   at  every 

ind   feels   himself  at   the  same   time  powerless    to   check   the 

raits  which  those  who  speak  frotn  first-hand  knowledge  t«ll  him 

have  got.      We    may   be   certain,  in    our  own    mtnds,  that  a 

Schanical  view  of  cell   strnctures  is   inadequate  to  the   realities  of 

btnre,  bnt  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  tell  those  who  we  think  ooght 

I   know   better   where   their    profeaaiona    of    pnsaive    receptivity   in 

icrvation  have  failed  them.     It  is,  to   my  mind,  nnquestionubly 

rfor  the  man  of  science  nsefully  to  study  philosophy  than  fur  the 

pliilosopher  lo  make  anything  like  an  adequate  study  of  science. 

The  theory  of  a  criticiHm  of  categories  does  not  rest  on  any  dogmatic 

basis.     It  simply  aaserta  doubts  and  dangers  and  asks  people  not  to 

make  assumptions  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  verified. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  students  of  formal 
logic  was  at  an  end.  What  I  do  mean  is,  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  wf>rk  to  be  taken  in  hand  which  can  only  be  done  by 
masters  of  departments  of  observation  and  esperiment,  who  have 
made  themsplvefl  familiar  with  the  doubts  which  Kant  and  Hegel  and 
their  modem  disciples  have  cast  upon,  not  the  facts,  but  certain 
generalisations  and  inflnencea  which  are  made  in  a  light  and  airy 
fashion  from  the  facts.    Anyone  who  will  take  tlie  tronble  to  read 


Bneh  books  as  Da  Bois  Reymond's  popular  lectnreB,  Prof.  TyndalTS 
hdj'ast  Addret^,  and  Pi'ofa.  Tait  and  Bullour  Stewart's  Vwt 
UinvtTie,  or  even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Prineiplet.  will  reeogniBS 
what  I  mean.  What  philosophy  can  do  is  to  display  the  dangef 
eignal,  and  impress  on  the  devotees  of  obaerradoii  aud  experiment 
the  necessity  of  a  preliminary  criticiHin  of  these  categories.  This 
duue,  the  \o^a  of  the  various  sciences  can,  it  appears  to  me,  ba 
worked  out  only  by  the  men  of  scient^e  theiuRelves,  One  haa  % 
something  more  than  uneasy  sensation  aliout  the  Becund-hand  scienos 
that  one  finds  tn  eveo  the  best  text  books  of  the  present  day. 

Why  do  physiologists  thiww  over  Vitalism?  Some  of  th* 
greatest  physiologists,  men  like  Johannes  Miiller,  have  lieen 
Vitalists,  and  there  is  evidence  in  some  of  the  introductory 
chapters  of  modern  text  books  on  the  subject  that  there  ais 
distinguished  modern  physiologists  who  adupt  the  mechanical  stand- 
point,  if  at  all,  only  with  misgiviuga.  But  there  can  be  litUs 
choice,  while  thei-e  is  no  choice  of  categories.  Were  it  onoS' 
recognised  that  a  man  who  refuses  to  treat,  as  an  illusion,  tb* 
conception  of  a  whole  which  determiueH  and  conserves  itself  into 
parts,  or  of  an  end  which  the  orguuisui  is  striving  to  realii 
necessarily  acting  iiTalionably  in  seeking  to  throw  o 
general isatiuna  ahuut  energy,  which  are  well  established  in  uthev 
spheres,  but  do  not  necefsarily  apply  to  that  in  which  he  is  workings 
we  should  be  on  safer  ground  in  approaching  nature  inductively. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  of  the  controversies  about  the  foundations  ol 
tha  higlier  mathematics,  the  methods  of  empirical  psychology  and 
a  multitude  of  other  topics  alwut  which  tew  people  are  free  from 
presuppositions.  It  sei'ms  to  me  that  au  immense  mass  of  woric 
reuia^nM  to  he  done  in  this  connection,  aud  that  the  metaphysician).  Vt- 
uuforiuniLtely  not  in  a  position  to  do  it. 

"  The  teieoiogical  judgmont,"  says  KanI,  in  the  Critique  of  Jadf-' 
meiij,  "  is  at  all  events  problematically  applied  with  justiGcation  ta. 
the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  but  only  in  order  to  bring  na 
investigation  of  these  facts  within  the  principles  of  observation  «itd 
experiment,  by  analogy  to  a  causation  by  ends,  and  without  tba 
delusion  that  we  can  thereby  explain  it.  It  belongs  to  the  reflectivo 
and  not  to  the  constitutive  judgment.  The  conception  of  combine 
tions  and  forms  in  nature  existing  for  ends  is  at  all  events  a  principle 
for  bringing  phenomena  nnder  rules,  where  the  laws  of  a  merely 
mechanical  causality  do  not  suffice."  Kant  m  this  passage  shows  hoir 
clearly  he  realised  the  inadequacy  of  tne  twelve  constitute  categori 
to  the  comprehension  of  nature.  But  he  relegates  those  othv 
i  tsloological  categories  which  he  sees  to  be  necest^ry  to  the  region 
I   labjectivity,     One  of  the  main  serriuea  which  Fichte,  and  atill  nu 
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Hegel,  rendered  to  philosophy  was  in  pointing  ont  the  impossibility 
of  ascribing  more  reality  to  the  one  kind  of  category  than  the  other. 
We  may  analyse  a  landscape  as  we  please  into  irregular  combinations 
of  form  and  colour,  but  it  will  continue  to  involve  as  an  important 
part  of  its  significance,  those  categories  of  the  beautiful  through  which 
alone  a  sunset,  for  example,  is  important.  We  may  trace  life  down 
to  its  lowest  forms,  but  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  life  and 
organisation  we  are  dealing  with  what  is  intelligible  through  con- 
cepts which  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  mechanism,  and  there  is 
no  justification  in  an  observation  of  the  facts  for  the  confusion  of  one 
with  the  other.  Hegel  gave  us  a  theory  ot  the  categories,  much  of 
which  may  well  remain  long  after  his  absolute  system  has  ceased  to 
be  read.  We  may  decline  to  accept  his  deduction  in  the  systematic 
form  into  which  he  throws  their  relations.  But  he  has  done  perma* 
nent  work  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  questioned,  in  his  examination 
of  the  differences  which  distinguish  these  categories  from  one 
another.  We  may  refuse  to  use  any  more  the  result  we  thus  obtain 
for  the  construction  of  an  a  priori  **  naturphilosophie."  But  this 
shoo  Id  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  we  do  in  the  various  sciences 
regard  nature  from  abstract  points  of  view  which  employ  one  of 
certain  fundamental  conceptions,  and  which  do  not  profess  to  exhaust 
the  whole.  It  was  wrong  to  do  as  Kant  did  in  arbitrarily  taking 
certain  of  these  conceptions  and  regarding  the  standpoint  to  which 
they  belonged  as  the  only  one  which  was  truly  concerned  with 
reality.  But  E^ant  saw  the  necessity  of  a  wider  view  of  things,  and 
allowed  subjective  validity  to  the  rest  of  the  ideas  which  we  find  in 
nature.  Fur  him  these  ideas  were  even  necessary  to  the  modem 
man  of  science  who  preaches  the  mechanical  method  of  regarding 
nature  as  the  only  true  one,  these  other  conceptions  have  not  even 
subjective  validity.  Truly  it  is  time  that  philosophy  took  in  hand 
the  business  of  correcting  this  new  dogmatism.  Some  of  the  younger 
biologists  are  already  becoming  alive  to  the  mischievous  effect  it  has 
on  the  possibility  of  faithful  observation  of  nature.  From  them  a 
logic  of  science  which  should  contain  a  criticism  of  its  cat<egorie8 
and  at  least  reveal  the  danger  of  uncritical  procedure  would  surely 
meet  with  a  response. 


SYMPOSniM.— DOES  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OR  PERCEPTION 
OF  THE  EGO  ADMIT  OF  BEING  ANALYSED  ? 

l.^By  A.  BouTWOOD. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  this  enquiry  yie.  are  confronted  by  the 
qnentiion  what  meaning  can  we  att^^h  to  the  phrase  "  the  analysu 
of  knowledge  or  perception  ?  "  It  may,  I  think,  possess  any 
the  following  meanitiga.  viz. : — the  ascei'taining  (1)  of  the  coaditiona 
under  which  the  act  of  knowledge  or  perception  taken  place,  op 
(^J  of  the  factors  which  are  concproed  in  it,  or  once  more,  it  may 
relate  to  the  derivation  of  some  particular  "knowledge"  or  "  per- 
ception." I  do  not  say  an  act  of  knowledge  or  perception,  for  ths 
derivation  of  au  act  is  to  me  an  unthinkable  process,  but  of  some' 
particular  "  knowledge "  or  "  perception  "  from  some  antecedent 
"knowledge"  or  "perception"  which  did  not  have  the  object 
that  which  is  said  tn  be  derived  from  it  as  its  object. 

Let  us  take  these  three  meHninffs  seriatim.  We  may,  I  tilii 
combine  the  first  and  second,  nnd  say  in  auNwer  to  both  that 
Ego  is  made  known  to  ua  as  one  of  the  two  terms  which  are  rel: 
in  every  act  of  knowledge  or  perception.  Whether  an  act  of  know*' 
ledge  or  perception  relates  to  the  men  and  things  around  n 
my  own  experience,  it  is  the  Ego  which  stands  as  tlie  subject  of  the 
act.  It  is  /  that  know  or  perceive  in  every  such  act,  whatever  the 
object  of  the  act  may  be.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak  of  the 
act  of  knowledge  and  the  acl  of  perception.  These  eipresHions  may, 
perhapB,  be  open  to  more  or  less  criticism,  I  will,  therefore,  say  that 
I  do  not  now  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the  word  act,  bat 
that  I  use  it  simply  because  it  seems  the  moat  convenient  ezpreasioB 
available. 

In    turning  to   the   last  of  the   three  meanings  which    I    have 
suggested    may   attach    to    the    phi-ate    "  analysis    of    knnwledgi 
esperience,"  I  am  conscioua  of  some  slight  difficulty.     I   have  said 
that  the  phrase  may  relate    to    the  derivation   of  some    particulw 
"  knowledge  "  or  "  perception  "  from  some  antecedent  "knowledge" 
or  "perception  "  which  did  not  have  the  object  of  that  which 
to  be  derived  from  it  as  its  object.     Is,  however,  this  an  opemtioB 
that  can  really  be  performed,  or  is  it  not  rather  one  which,  from  tl 
nature  of  the  case,  is  impossible  ?     I  ninst  confess  thnt  I  lean  to  tl 
latter  of  these  alternatives,  nnd  own  that  I  cannot  attach  any  re 
meaning  to  the  words  I  have  jnst  nsed.     I  cannot  conceive  how  ai 
knowledge  can  be  derivative.     We  may  be  able  to  pass  behind  oi 
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opinions  and  beliefs,  and  show  that  on  wlii^h  they  depend.  In  a 
I  ertain  real  sense,  also,  ideas  and  feelings  may  be  spoken  of  as 
Fecondai'j,  and  b}  aid  of  the  theory  of  association  we  may  be  able  to 
provide  them  with  a  more  or  less  probable  ancestry,  but  when  we 
reach  knowledge  it  seems  to  me  that  we  arrive  at  that  which  is, 
for  us,  **  ultimate  " — **  1  know  that  A  exists  "  is,  1  presume,  the  last, 
as  it  may  be  the  only  word  to  be  said  in  reply  to  the  question : 
"  Why  do  you  affirm  that  A  exists  ?  "  and  we  cannot  get  behind 
that  act  of  knowing  aud  show  that  it  has  arisen  from  some  other 
act  of  knowing,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  state  of  knowing,  which  did  not 
possess  A  as  its  object.  An  act  of  knowledge  implies,  I  presume, 
that  two  realities — the  knower  and  the  known — come  into  a  certain 
relation  one  to  the  other.  Until  that  relation  be  established,  the 
object  A  must  remain  nnknown,  and  it  is  by  the  establishment  of 
that  relation,  and  not  by  any  development  of  the  content  of  any 
antecedent  act  of  knowledge,  that  it  becomes  known.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  especially  of  our  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  Ego,  but 
of  knowledge  or  perception  in  general.  This,  whenever  it  occurs,  is, 
I  think,  primary.  If,  then,  in  strict  verbal  adhesion  to  the  form  in 
which  this  subject  has  been  placed  before  us,  we  concede  that  the 
Ego  is  known  or  perceived — ^and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
paper,  1  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  distinction  between  knowing  and 
perceiving — we  must  also,  I  think,  admit  that  such  knowledge  or 
perception  is  unanalysable,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  primary  and  not 
derivative.  Possibly,  however,  this  is  a  concession  which  some  may 
refuse  to  make,  and  perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  consideration 
of  this  rather  than  of  any  other  point  that  the  question  we  are  at 
present  discussing  was  framed.  Do  we  then  know  or  perceive  the 
Ego  ?  If  by  the  Ego  we  mean  the  self,  the  abiding  subject  of  our 
changing  experience,  and  if  by  **  knowing  "  we  refer  to  knowledge  of 
its  existence,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.  As  I  have  already  said,  in  every  act  of  knowledge  two 
terms  are  related,  and  concerning  each  one  we  can  say  **  I  know." 
The  light  is  not  thrown  only  on  the  object,  it  falls,  not  less  tioily, 
though  at  times,  perhaps,  less  strongly,  upon  the  subject  also.  It 
is  thus,  I  think,  that  we  come  to  know  that  the  self  exists,  and  that 
it  abides  as  the  one  permanent  subject  of  varying  feeling,  and  is  not, 
as  a  distinguished  writer  says,  whose  words  I  quote  from  memory, 
'•  the  shifting  product  of  factors  ever  new.'* 

The  main  proposition  therefore  which  I  desire  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  is  this : — that  the  Ego  is  a  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, or,  in  other  words,  a  fact  of  experience,  and  this  I  would 
contrast  with  the  teaching  of  those  who  represent  that  it  is  an 
abstraction   conceived    by   reflection   upon   experience.      It  is    the 
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misfortune  of  my  position  that  I  am  unable  to  advance  anythinf; 
which  c«n  in  strictness  be  called  a  proof  of  it,  for  proof,  if  I  ri^^htlr 
understand  it,  is  purely  a  process  of  reasoning,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  applied  to  matters  of  fact  which  stand  beyond  the  limitB  within 
which  alone  oar  dialectic  can  exercise  itself.  Facts  are  the  ante- 
cedents  and  not  the  consequents  of  reasoning,  and  only  when  we  are  in 
possession  of  fact,  does  reasoning  become  possible.  If  then  the  Ego 
be  a  fact,  and  be  apprehended  as  a  fact  in  experience,  and  this  is  the 
position  I  assume,  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  anj 
strict  proof  of  the  validity  of  our  knowledge  or  perception  of  it. 
Facts  are  ultimates,  and  are  perceived  by  their  own  light,  and 
beyond  them  we  cannot  go.  The  only  direct  e\ddence  that  can,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  addacod  is  the  personal  declaration  that 
T  know — for  this  is  surely  the  correct  word  by  which  to  describe  i 
state  of  intuitive  certitude — I  know  that  I  am  something  more  thvi 
the  sum  of  my  phenomena,  that  I  am  one  abiding  self,  the  permanent 
subject  of  a  varying  experience,  the  unchanging  agent  of  varrinir 
action.  Whatever  I  do  Z"  know  that  I  do  it,  and  "whatever  I  expe- 
rience, I  know  that  it  is  my  experience.  It  is  J  who  hare  mj 
phenomena,  not  my  phenomena  which  constitute  me. 

Having  said  this,  I  have  done  all  that  is  possible  to  addnce  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  proposition  to  which  I  have  invited  toot 
attention,  and,  meagre  though  this  may  seem,  it  is  all  that  one  can  do 
whenever  any  question  is  raised  concerning  question  of  experienced 
fact.  In  the  last  resource  each  one  is  confined  to  his  own  experience 
for  his  facts — he  may  base  opinions  or  beliefs  upon  the  experience  of 
others,  his  knowledge  can  only  rest  upon  his  own.  In  like  manner 
his  own  experience  can  never  be  a  foundation  for  knowledge  in 
anyone  else,  althoufrh  it  may  jubtifinbly  be  the  ground  of  opinion  or 
belief.  Is  the  distinction  drawn  that  the  Ego  is  an  alleged  fact 
rather  than  a  fact  ?  Those,  if  any  such  there  be,  into  whose 
experience  it  does  not  enter  as  a  fact,  may  rightly  thus  qualify  it,  bnt 
to  others  it  is  simply  a  fact,  arid  concerning  it  they  can  only  ssiv 
"I  speak  l)ecau8c  I  know.**  Let  us  suppose  that  the  proposition  be 
challenged  that  the  objects  of  external  perception  have  an  existena* 
more  permanent  than  and  quite  independent  of  that  possessed  by  the 
state  of  consciousness  tliniugh  which  we  know  them.  Is  not  the  Ust 
word  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  one  more  immediately  concerning 
as,  "I  know,**  and  does  not  the  long  and  yet  unended  contlict  between 
the  empirical  and  non-ompirical  schools  of  thought  bear  witness  to  the 
impossibility  of  proof?  Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  tins  conflict  is 
sustained  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  fact,  bnt  of  explninin? 
one.  That  the  independent  more  pei-manent  existence  I  hHve 
mentioned  is  really  possessed  by  the  objects  of  external  perception, 
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no  one  doubts,  the  onlj  qnestion,  and  it  i»  one  similar  to  that  which 
concerns  us  here  and  now,  is  the  very  different  one  "can  any 
explanation  of  the  fact  be  famished  ?  " 

Onr  knowledge  of  the  Ego  seems  to  me  to  stand  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  our  knowledsre — this  is  the  correct  word — of  a  world 
of  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Ego  is  the  subject  of  everyone  of 
those  states  of  consciousness  or  forms  of  experience  in  which  that 
world  is  made  known  to  us.  The  self  and  the  world  of  things — if  you 
will  permit  me  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  use  an  expression 
which  is  only  inaccurate  and  misleading  in  a  point  immaterial  to  our 
present  discussion — these  are  the  two  terms  which  constantly  stand 
related  as  subject  and  object,  and  upon  the  subjective  reality  we  may 
repose  with  just  as  much  certainty  as  we  do  upon  the  objective. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  which  is  characteristically  prominent 
in  the  present  day  and  which  asserts,  with  perfect  trnth,  that  our 
philosophical  investigations  should  start  with  simple  facts,  with  facts 
nr  touched  by  any  theory  concerning  them.     When,  however,  the 
di.scip1es   of   this   School   deal   with   the    fundamental   questions  of 
psychology  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  strangely  false  to  their  own 
principles.     By  a  method  of  analysis  folly  as  artificial  as  any  they 
condemn,  they  tear  asnnder  the  two  sides  of  the  real  psycholoprical 
ultimate  and  start  with  the  proposition  "  feeling "  and  "  knowing  *' 
and  "  willing  "  exists.     Is  not  the  true  starting  point  rather  "  I  feel  " 
and  "I  know"  and  **I  will?"     Certainly  if  we   are  to  start  from 
facts,  it  must  be,  for  it  is  only  to  our  individual  experience  that  we 
can  go  for  our  facts,  and   this  never  presents   us  with   feeling   or 
knowing  or  willing  without  at  the  same  time  revealing  the  personal 
subject  to  which  it  belongs.     As  a  simple  matter  of  fact  we  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  any  state  of  consciousness  which  is  not  a 
state  of  some  person.     Feeling  exists,  it  is  true,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  as  the  feeling  of  some  person,  of  some  Ego,  and  the  same 
experience  which   reveals   the   feeling  likewise   reveals   the  subject 
which  possesses  it,  and  without  which,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
it  could  not  exist.     It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  can  be  said 
in  defence  of  such  a  departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  experience,  a 
departure  which  seems  particularly  strange  and  arbitrary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  assure  us  that  along  this  part  alone  can  certain  truth 
be  found. 

Resting,  therefore,  upon  experience,  I  declare  that  the  self,  like 
the  external  world  of  things,  is  apprehended  by  us  as  an  existing 
reality  or  fact. 

In  thus  accepting  the  facts  of  experience  as  real  I  may  be 
challenging  criticism  from  more  than  one  quarter.  It  may  be  urged 
that  our  knowledge  is  only  of  phenomena,  and  that  the  real,  if  it  be 
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heusioQ.      This  m&y  be  urged  lU  the  iuterests  of  those,  who,  foUuwin^l 
the   princifjlea  of  Hume,  resolve  eiperience  into  a  dream    withont  i^ 
dreamer,  or  of  those  wlio  are  atttiched  to  the  complex  sod  obeonnifl 
melaphysics  of  Kant  and  his  eucceBHore.     To  both  I  would  say  tbdfl 
I  know  of  no  other  reality  than  that  which  experience  reveals,  bnfl 
that  experieuce   does  indeed  I'eveal  a  ivalitv  which  is  not  eimpBM 
appirerit,  that  ie,  is  nol  plieiiomi'nal,  I  cannot  doubt.     I  pivsnme  th^| 
truth  which  underlies  phenomenal iam,  in  whatever  sy stem  of  thoughfl 
it  may  appear,  is  this- — that  concerning  the  qualities  and  natures  dU 
thingR  we  can  only  know   that   which   appears  to  us  through  thJM 
medium  of  our  facnltiea.     The  content  of  our  knowledge  repi-esenfM 
the  renult  of  the  interuction  of  subject  and  object,  but  ihat  the  snbjecfl 
and   object   are   known   in  the  net  of   ki>owledgd   as  really   existitiaW 
ilTespective  of  the  guise  they  may  assume,  is  not,  I  think,  open  to  AiaM 
onaaion.    Certainly  it  is  not,  if  conaciousnesa  of  the  presence  of  reality  * 
be  the  test  of  the  presence  of  reality.    That  A  is  of  a  certain  sizv,  shape 
and  colonr,  is  a  proposition  which  deals  only  with  phenomena,  but 
when  we  say  that  A  exists,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  formulating  ft 
propositloa  with  which  no  vivlid  doctrine  of  phenomenalism 
1  do  not  nay  that  objects  exist  within  experience,  for  experience  is,  I 
preHiime  only  a  collective  name  for  the  states  and  acteof  au  indiTidiu 
what  I  do  say  is  this,  that  experience  reveals  reality.    The  projx) 
is  not  "  My  experience  contains  the  real  thing  A  whether  that  A  i 
the  subject  Rg'>,  or  a  fact  belonging  to  the  outer  world,"  hut  this  wide); 
different  one — "  My  experience  contains  that  which  we  call  knnwlc'dge 
of  the  fact  that  A  exists."    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  wc  reject 
the  meaning  of  reality  here  suggested,  the  word  loses  all  signilicance, 
for  the  only  reality  we  know  is  that  to  which  we  are  introduced  ia 
expeiieiice,  and  the   only  ground  we  have   for  affirmiiig   that  any 
reality  whatsoever  exiat«  is  the  cerlitude  given  in  experience,  and  in 
experience  alone,  that  cc-rtaiu  real  things  A.  B,  and  C  exist.     I  adiail_ 
that  in  their  own  nuture.  as  things  in  themselves,  these  realities  1 
beyond  our  reach,  but  the  simple  fact  that  they  exist,  and   that   th« 
are  the  only  realities  to  which  we  have  access,  is  Gurcly  indispatnbld 
Id  the  same  sense  therefore   that  anything  is  a  reality   I  veutare  i' 
assert  that  the  Ego  is  a  reality.     The  only  ground  for  affirming  tin 
existence  of  any   reality   whate'ver  is  that    inner   certitude  t 
in  the  phmae  "  I  know,"  and  this  is  not  less  truly  available  i: 
case  of  the  Ego  than  in  lhat  of  any  of  the  facts  of  the  external  world. 
1    have  sotnutimes    seen   the   statement,    and  that    from    no    undis- 
tinguished authorities,  that  the  self  and  the  external  world  of  tLiiif^_ 
art-  alike  hypothetical.     I  must  confess  that,  to  say  the  least,  I  t 
it  impossible  to  place  myself  in  the  mental  attitude    neceasary  : 
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believe  tbis.  It  seems  to  mo  a  proposition  onlj  possible  when  a  long 
course  of  fruitless  dialectic  has  drifted  one  out  of  sight  of  those 
immovable  landmarks  of  fact  which  appear  as  ultimates  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  individual,  and  have  left  indelible  traces  in  the 
common  speech  and  thought  of  mankind.  That  much  which  passes 
for  a  description  of  the  realities  revealed  in  experience  is  hypothetical, 
I  not  only  freely  grant,  but  strenuously  maintain,  but  that  the  pro- 
position which  affirms  that  realities  exist  which  though  revealed  in 
experience  are  yet  independent  of  it,  expresses  a  hypothesis,  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe.  If  here  we  are  dealing  with  hypothesis,  when 
do  we  meet  with  fact?  Of  course,  when  we  touch  upon  the 
metempirical  nature  of  the  realities  thus  revealed,  we  can  but  deal 
with  hypotheses,  and  in  this  sense  no  small  part  of  physics  is  purely 
hypothetical,  but  so  long  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  simple  fact 
of  the  existence  of  these  realities,  and  do  not  touch  upon  their  natui*e 
or  qualities  save  as  these  are  known  in  experience,  the  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  hypotheses  has  not  arisen.  Now,  con- 
ceming  the  Ego,  I  say  simply  this,  that  it  exists  and  that  it  manifests 
its  existence  in  a  certain  manner,  that  is,  by  revealing  itself  as  the 
subject  of  experience.  Concerning  its  nature,  or,  if  we  may  use  a 
purely  metaphysical  term  with  which,  despite  the  professed  positivism 
of  modem  thought  we  cannot  dispense,  concerning  its  essence,  I  say 
nothing.  Thus  confining  myself  to  the  realm  of  experience,  and 
simply  recording  the  data  I  find  therein,  I  at  no  point  enter,  or 
attempt  to  enter,  that  mysterious  cloudland  behind  experience  within 
which  alone  we  can,  if  we  will,  avail  ourselves  of  the  dim  uncertain 
light  of  hypothesis. 

I  have  almost  reached  the  necessary  limit  of  my  paper ;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  my  position  clear  as  well  as  the  short  time  at 
my  disposal  has  permitted  me  to.  There  is  much  I  am  aware  that 
deserves  fuller  treatment,  and  several  points  of  great  importance, 
which  did  not  seem  to  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  the  argument,  have 
been  altogether  passed  over.  Before  concluding,  however,  I  should 
like  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  positions  I  should  be  disposed  to  take 
up  against  those  who  advocate  systems  of  thought  in  which  the  Ego 
appears  as  a  secondary  conception.  Besides  appealing  and  attempting, 
as  I  have  here  done,  to  justify  my  appeal  to  individual  experience  I 
would  urge  that  memory  and  a  unitary  experience  such  as  we 
undoubtedly  possess  are  not  even  partially  intelligible  and  explicable, 
unless  we  start  from  the  position  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate. 
In  doing  this,  I  should  make  extensive  use  of  that  part  of  the 
well-known  ethical  treatise  of  the  late  T.  H.  Gh-een,  which  deals 
with  the  spiritual  principle  in  knowledge.  To  avoid  misapprehen- 
sion I  would  add  that  I  totally  dissent  from  the  main  proposition 
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of  the  subsequent  section  which  treats  of  the  spiritnal  principle  in 
uature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  used  the  words  intelligible  tnd 
explicable  rather  than  possible.  To  employ  the  latter  in  sucli  i 
connection  as  this  appears  to  me  almost  presumptnouSy  for  what  eaa 
we  know  of  the  possibilities  open  to  Nature  or  to  the  Source  and  Canae 
of  Nature  ;  the  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  a  snggested  explanation 
does  not  seem  adequate,  or  that  a  certain  alleged  casual  connectioa  of 
events  is  inconceivable. 


IJ.—By  H.  W.  Blunt. 

C^ONCERNTNG  any  reality  we  may  perceive  or  know,  t.e.,  ^re  may  know 
by  dii*ect  observation  or  by  inference,  either  that  it  is  only  or  botk 
that  it  is  and  what  it  is. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  the  bare  fact  of  its  existence,  I  think  that  no 
analysis,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  possible.  We  either  know 
tliat  it  is  or  we  do  not ;  the  perception  or  knowledge  is  one  indivisible 
act  and  has  no  elements.  There  may,  however,  be  many  snch  indivi- 
sible acts  of  knowing  directly  or  derivatively  or  both,  differing  in 
kind,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  these  would  be  in  some  sort 
an  analysis.  Moreover,  if  the  knowledge  is  primary,  we  may  unfold 
its  conditions  ;  if  it  be  derivative,  we  may  expound  the  conditions  of 
its  derivation  and  point  out  the  various  elements  of  our  experience 
which  suggest  it.     This  too  would,  speaking  loosely,  be  analysis. 

With  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  reality  or  whit 
it  is,  we  may  find  that  it  itself  is  composite,  resolvable  into  factors, 
and  the  enumeration  of  these  is  obviously  a  kind  of  analysis  of  onr 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  Or  we  may  find  that  it  is  one  and  indivi- 
sible, and  in  such  case,  knowledge  of  it  would  seem  to  share  in  these 
qualities  and  to  be  insusceptible,  therefore  of  analysis  ;  although 
doubtless  an  enumeration  of  the  kinds- of  acts  in  which  'we  know  it 
as  unitary  would  be  possible.  What  might  appear  to  be  a  third  case, 
viz.,  that  though  one  and  indivisible,  our  matter  of  knowledge  might 
display  statues  of  growth  which  might  be  known,  and  that  the  expo- 
sition in  some  form  of  these  stages  up  to  the  present  degree  of 
evolution,  could  be  called  analysis,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Tiie  manifestation  of  what  a  thing  was  is  only  an  unfolding 
of  our  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  if  the  thing  be  composite  and  its  past 
phases  constituent  factors  of  its  present  character.  And  specificallj 
in  the  case  of  the  Ego  the  grades  of  consciousness  with  accompany- 
ing self-consciousness   pointed   out    by  animal   psychology   and  br 
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hypnotic  experiment,  are  only  data  or  material  for  the  Ego  as  it  is 
and  is  one.  They  are,  perhaps,  like  it  each  an  Ego  or  a  self,  but 
they  are  not  it  nor  its  parts. 

I  hold  that  the  Ego  is  that  we  know  that  it  is,  and  is  one,  and  this 
alone ;  that  in  strictness,  therefore,  except  in  the  lower  senses  of  the 
word  analysis  which  have  been  suggested,  our  perception  or  know- 
ledge of  it  is  unanalysable. 

The  Ego  is  and  is  one,  and  is  present  to  every  act  of  consciousness 
as  subject.  This  is  a  postulate  of  experience,  for,  without  this,  any, 
the  most  rudimentary  experience,  such  as  without  doubt  >ye  have  is 
impossible.  In  the  field  of  my  consciousness  at  any  moment  there  is, 
as  a  fact,  a  multiplicity  of  preseutatious  bound  together  or  syu- 
thesised.  This  synthesis  is  only  possible  if  they  all  so  to  speak  pass 
thi*ough  a  common  point,  or  are  presentations  to  a  real  Ego  which  is 
one  continuous  and  abiding  subject  of  presentations.  The  very  fact 
that  I  am  able  to  think  of  the  Ego  at  all,  even  if  it  appears  to  me  as 
an  unconnected  plurality  implies,  as  Lotze  pointed  out  (**  Microcos- 
mus,"  English  translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  157),  both  its  existence  and  its 
unity.  This  is  the  implication  of  any  act  of  perception  or  know- 
ledge. It  is  a  fact  of  experience,  or  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  a 
postulate  or  condition  of  experience.  So  far  I  go  with  Mr.  Bout- 
wood.  But  I  find  myself  unable  to  say  with  him  that  we  necessarily 
perceive  or  observe  the  Ego  directly  in  every  act  of  consciousness. 
It  may  be  true  that  **  the  light  is  not  thrown  only  on  the  objech,  it 
falls  no  less  truly,  though  at  times  perhaps  less  strongly,  upon  the 
subject  also,"  but  the  light  may  be  thrown  and  perception  of  what  is 
there  may  not  follow.  In  reverie  or  ecstacy,  e.^.,  the  Ego  is 
undoubtedly  there,  but  it  is  not  during  such  mental  state  that  I 
perceive  it  to  be  there,  rather  afterwards  upon  reflexion  I  know  that 
it  must  have  been  there.  I  was  aware  of  objects,  not  of  the  subject. 
My  knowledge  of  the  Ego  is  an  advance  upon  the  *'  simple  aware- 
ness '*  of  such  states.  I  scarcely  recognise  them  as  my  states  unless 
feeling  forces  me  so  to  do.  If  there  be  direct  perception  of  self,  it  is 
leather  as  the  subject  of  feeling  than  as  the  subject  of  presentative 
knowledge.  And  I  would  prefer  to  say  that  even  what  Professoi- 
Baldwin  ("  Senses  and  Intellect,"  viii.  §  7)  has  called  "  the  vague 
feeling  of  the  Ego  which  the  first  affective  experiences  afford,**  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  the  Ego,  but  a  stimulus  or  prompting  which  puts  us 
on  reflexion  upon  feelings  first  and  then  the  presentations  which 
they  accompany,  and  that  it  is  as  the  result  of  such  reflexion  that  wo 
have  explicit  self-consciousness. 

How,  indeed,  is  a  subject,  which  in  some  sense  at  least  cannot  be 
object  to  become  its  own  object  ?  In  any  act  of  knowledge,  there  is 
a  subject  of  knowledge,  but  if   this  is   known  explicitly   without 
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reflexion,  then  this  snbject  of  knowledge  is  not  the  Ego  which  knowi 
if.  Like  Hnme,  when  I  look  for  knowledge  of  myself,  I  onlj 
"stumble  upon  some  particular  perception  or  other.  .  .  tnd 
never  can  observe  anything  but  the  perception."  (Treatise  of  Hum. 
Nat.  Pt.  IV.,  cap.  6).  But  unlike  Hume,  1  find  upon  reflexion  that 
a  subject  or  Ego,  is  implied  in  such  perception,  and  thus,  derivativelj, 
I  know  the  Ego  as  real  and  one. 

I  begin  with  the  facta  "  I  know,"  **  I  feel,"  •'  I  will,"  bat  I  do  not, 
thei'efore,  know  therein  the  "  I  "  that  knows  and  feels  and  wills.  I 
get  to  know  this  afterwards,  having  been  stirred  to  reflexion  by  tlie 
specific  facts  of  feeling  or  what  not.  Yet  the  existence  of  the  Ego  ii 
a  fact,  not  an  alleged  fact ;  the  unity  of  the  Ego  is  a  fact,  not  as 
alleged  fact ;  though  I  do  not  know  them  as  facts  in  the  first  facts 
and  acts  of  knowledge. 

I  confess  I  do  not  feel  Mr.  Bout  wood's  difficulty  as  to  the 
derivation  of  knowledge,  even  knowledge  of  existence.  I  belisTe 
that  I  may  get  to  know  facts  or  existence  even  as  the  conclnsioDi 
of  syllogisms,  and  that  these  ai'e  new  derived  knowledge.  And  sorelj 
inferences,  e.g.,  to  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  cause  maj 
be  valid;  though  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  implied  in  the  data. 
surely  it  was  not  known  before  the  inference.  The  development  c£ 
the  content  of  an  antecedent  act  of  knowledge  may  surely  be  itself 
the  establishment  of  the  relation  of  knower  and  known,  and  if  this  be  so, 
Mr.  Boutwood's  antithesis  of  these  two  acts  falls.  Aristotle's  ansirer 
to  this  paradox  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  about  the  derivation  of 
knowledge  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Boutwood.  I  would  maintain  that 
oar  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  unity  of  the  Ego  is  derivative  hj 
reflexion  on  what  is  implied  in  particular  acts  of  perception ;  while  of 
these  we  are  conscious,  since  any  act  of  consciousness,  like  light, 
reveals  both  itself  and  its  object — but  not  therefore  its  snbject.  This 
implication  reflexion  upon  the  particular  act  of  conscionsness,  as  a 
past  event  somehow — not  grasped  but — canght  at  by  the  Ego,  proceeds 
to  make  explicit. 

The  vital  feelings,  the  feelings  accompanying  effort,  the 
distinction  in  pei*ception  of  one's  own  body  from  other  bodies,  as  it 
gi*adually  arises,  these  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  facts  which 
])r()mpt  reflexion  upon  the  Ego,  and  the  consequent  knowledge  of  it 
as  a  centre  of  reference  for  one's  own  unsharable  acts  of  thinking, 
feelini^,  and  willing.  But  as  we  fail  to  perceive  the  Ego  and  always 
in  self -observation  come  upon  some  particular  act,  never  upon  the 
Kiibject  of  acts,  we  discover,  as  a  psychological  fact  that  the  Ego  has 
not  perceived  itself,  but  only  "  the  thoughts  which  are  its  predicates,** 
which  reveal  it  mediately  when  they  are  made  matters  for  reflexion. 

In    our    reflexion   wo    find    this    empiiical   fact   of    psychology 
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endorsed  bj  metaphysics  which  asserts  that  the  Ego  does  not  and 
cannot  know  itself  except  as  being  and  as  being  one,  still  less  does 
it  or  can  it  perceive  itself.  It  can  perceive  its  acts,  and  know 
these  as  its  acts,  and  infer  its  own  existence  and  unity,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Ego  must  be,  and,  as  Anaxagoras  said,  must  be  a  pure  unity 
in  order  that  it  may  rale  and  organise  and  know  its  presentations,  as 
it  does  know  them,  in  fact.     (Aristotle,  De  Anima  iii.,  4,  429.) 

But  it  knows  itself  only  as  existing  and  as  one  and  otherwise 
unknowable,  and  this  little  it  knows  mediately  Kara  /icraX^Yri^  rov 
troffTov,     (Aristotle,  Metaphys,,  7.) 

Thus,  though  a  follower  of  "  the  complex  and  obscure  metaphysics 
of  Kant,*'  and  of  Aristotle,  in  so  far  as  on  this  point  they  are  in 
agreement,  I  find  myself  substantially  at  one  with  Mr.  Boutwood,  as 
to  the  reality  and  unity  of  the  Ego,  and  as  to  the  impossibility  of  an 
analysis.  I  differ  from  him  with  regard  to  the  derivative  character 
of  our  knowledge  of  it,  but  our  difference  seems  to  be  largely  verbal, 
as  I  admit  that  the  Ego  is  implied  in  perception,  and  Mr.  Boutwood 
only  ** leans"  to  the  position  that  derivation  of  knowledge  "from 
some  antecedent  knowledge  or  perception  which  did  not  have  the 
object  of  that  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  it  as  its  object  *'  ih 
unthinkable.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to 
himself,  Mr.  Boutwood  has  a  leaning  towards  these  same  com- 
plex and  obscure  metaphysics. 


ILL— By  G.  F.  Stout. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  be  very  brief.  On  the  main  issue  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  writers  of  the  other  papers.  My  views 
coincide  most  closely  with  Mr.  Blunt's.  His  criticisms  of  Mr.  Bout- 
wood seem  to  me  thoroughly  justified.  His  own  statements  are, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  vague,  if  not  incorrect,  in  certain  respects. 
I  select  two  points  for  special  notice : 

(1)  Our  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  Ego. 

(2)  The  psychological  development  of  self -consciousness. 

(1)  I  admit  and  maintain  that  the  Ego,  as  known  to  us  by 
introspection,  is  a  unity.  But  like  Kant,  I  deny  that  we  ought  to 
treat  the  limits  of  our  introspective  knowledge  as  limits  of  real 
existence.  The  Ego  is  known  to  us  as  the  one  subject  in  antithesis  to 
the  plurality  of  presentations,  feeling,  and  impulses  of  which  it  is 
conscious,     in  relation  to  these,  it  appears  as  a  unity  and  it  is  only 
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But  are  we  to  assume  that  the  being,  which  ia  the  anbjeot  of  mr 
consciousness  is  nothing  bat  tlie  subject  of  my  coos cionsn ess  ?  For 
instance,  have  I  a  right  to  say  a  priori  that  the  Ego  known  to  me  as 
essentially  pi^-Bupposed  in  the  synthesis  of  recognition  which  giTW 
unity  to  my  esperience,  is  a  diSerent  being  from  that  which  appears 
to  the  external  observer  aa  a  brain  ?  "  No  doubt,"  says  Kant,  "  I  »■ 
represented  by  the  internal  sense  in  time  and  objects  iu  space  oQtaida 
me  are  two  specifically  different  phenomena,  but  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, conceived  as  different  things."  Whoever  ia  bent  on  ti-ansforming 
the  airaplicity  and  unity  of  the  "  I  think,"  which  accompanies  all  onr 
representations  into  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  a  soul  or  epiritiwl 
principle  mast  meet  the  objections  of  Kant  before  he  can  expect  a 
hearing. 

(■2)  Mr.  Blnnt  says  :—"  The  manifestation  of  what  a  thing  wm  in 
only  an  unfolding  of  our  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  if  the  thing  1* 
composite,  and  its  past  phases  constituent  factors  of  its  present 
character,"  There  ia  here  a  tacit  assQmption  that  only  when  h  thing 
is  composite  can  its  past  phases  be  properly  regarded  as  i 
factors  of  its  present  charactor. 

Thifl  assamption  seems  to  me  to  be  over-haety.  Becanse  we  ara 
unable  to  trace  the  growth  or  the  making  of  a  thing  by  noting  Ike 
successive  emergence  of  the  elements  which  ent«rintO  it«  com  position, , 
it  by  no  meana  follows  that  historical  investigation  will  yield  nu 
inaight  into  its  character.  That  which  ia  simple  may  i-eveal  its 
nature  in  manifold  relations  to  a  mnltiplicity  oF  eienients.  In  ttil 
way,  although  it  is  itself  a  unity,  its  character  may  be  regarded  a 
complex.  If  the  relations  in  and  through  which  its  natare  i 
manifested,  have  been  progressively  acquired,  we  fti-e  justified  ioi 
regarding  its  past  phases  as  constituent  of  its  present  cbaraoter. 
Moreover,  wo  may,  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  process,  ascertain  ^ 
some  general  law  or  formula  of  development,  which  may  be  r^iarded 
ae  characteristic  of  the  being  whose  natnre  it  is  so  to  develop. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  Ego,  we  6nd  both  of  these  condittona 
satiafied.  With  the  gi-owth  of  experience,  self- consciousness  become* 
richer  and  fuller.  It  is  true  that  the  concept  of  a  subject  in  tli«' 
abstract  as  the  necessary  postulate  of  the  unity  of  experience  jn 
general  cannot  become  enlarged  or  enriched.  But  what  each  of  n 
mcaiia  when  he  nses  the  word  "  1  "  is  not  a  subject  in  geueral,  but  tb* 
'subject  of  those  special  ex|)eriences  which  compose  the  content  of  his 
own  individual  conaciousnesa.  From  this  point  of  view  every  new* 
development  in  knowledge  or  in  practical  activity  is  a  new  develop- 
ment in  oar  self-knowledge,  A  being  whose  attention  is  pi'eoccnpieil 
from  moment  to  moment  by  aense-impresaions,  cannot  l>eself-c 
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in  the  same  waj  as  one  who  can  look  before  and  affcer  embracing  past 
and  future  in  a  single  comprehensive  view.  Similarly  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  man  who  strives  onlj  after  transitory  ends  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  a  man  who  pursues  ideal  ends.  The  Ego  is 
always  a  nnity,  but  is  a  unity  essentially  related  to  and  qualified  by  a 
multiplicity  which  it  unifies.  As  the  content  of  consciousness 
becomes  progressively  enlarged  and  more  perfectly  organised,  the 
conscious  subject  enters  into  new  relations,  and  in  this  sense  it  may 
be  said  to  develop.  It  is  not  itself  composite,  but  it  is  the  unity  of  a 
manifold  which  is  continually  growing  in  complexity  and  changing  in 
character.  As  the  manifold  which  is  unified  changes,  the  principle  of 
its  nnity  must  be  held  to  change.  Thus.  I  must  hold  as  against 
Mr.  Blunt  that  past  phases  in  the  existence  of  the  Ego  do  help  to 
constitute  its  present  character,  although  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
snbject  is  as  such,  simple  and  invisible. 

Moreover,  there  is  discernible  in  this  development  of  self- 
consciousness  a  pervading  law  or  formnla  which  must  be  regarded 
as  essentially  characterising  the  nature  of  the  Ego.  With  a  widening 
and  deepening  experience  self-knowledge  becomes  more  and  more 
distinct,  as  the  concept  of  the  pure  Ego  becomes  gradually  disengaged 
from  the  special  experience  in  which  it  is  at  the  outset  embedded. 
The  conception  of  a  pure  Ego  in  contra-distinction  from  the  entire 
content  of  individual  experience  in  its  specific  variety  is  an  extremely 
abstract  and  difficult  conception.  Between  it  and  the  dawning  self- 
consciousness  of  the  child,  there  are  innumerable  intermediate 
gradations.  In  each  successive  stage,  a  new  advance  is  made  by 
discarding  from  the  idea  of  self  the  irrelevant  matter  with  which  it  is 
at  the  outset  blended.  This  process  is,  perhaps,  never  perfectly 
completed,  except  by  the  philosopher  when  he  is  philosophising. 
The  philosopher,  when  he  is  not  philosophising,  will,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  use  such  phrases  as  ''  J  eat,  I  walk,  I  sit,**  thus  showing  that 
he  does  not  distinguish  his  Ego  from  a  particular  object  of  his 
external  experience,  i.e.,  his  own  body.  But  the  characteristic  of 
the  philosopher,  qu&  philosopher,  is  to  rise  above  all  such  confusion. 
For  him  the  Ego  is  an  ultimate  postulate  of  experience,  not  to  be 
confused  with  any  special  content  of  experience.  Self -consciousness 
in  him  reaches  the  maximum  of  distinctness,  because  his  intellectual 
point  of  view  is,  in  respect  of  form,  the  highest  possible. 


LOVDOV: 
HABBI80V  AND  SONS,  PBINTBBS, 
ST.  XABTIN'B  LANB. 


THE    PHrLOaOPHT   OF    ROGER    BACON. 

'  By  R.  J.  Rylb,  M.A. 

Ik  nuking  yoa  to  tarn  from  the  oxaminatSan  of  vital  pliilosuphical 
pi-obtems  ta  ihe  worlcM  of  Friar  Bacon,  I  feel  that  I  am  inviting  yon 
to  a  Htody  of  which  the  interest  is  almost  wholly  autiquariun. 

The  problems  with  which  Roger  Bacon  concerned  himself,  when 
the  Hcope  of  his  universal  learning  led  him  to  attack  qaestionn  of 
philosophical  (as  diRtinguished  from  sciontific)  importance,  have 
ceased  to  rank  as  living  specimens.     Thoy  are  Eosaila. 

And  if  it  be  true,  as  some  say  it  in.  that  the  pi-obletna  with  which 
the  human  mind  busies  itself  are  fundamentally  the  same  in  all  iiges, 
and  appear  mei'ely  to  change  because  men  invest  them  with  changing 
shapes  to  accord  with  changes  in  life  and  language,  still  we  cannot 
rrgai-d  Roger  Bacon  ns  one  who  Las  played  any  part  in  the  historical 
development  of  philosophical  speculation.  Hia  position  has  always 
been  one  of  cnrioas  isolation.  tn  part  this  isolation  may  be 
nttribnted  to  the  fact  that  (although  he  was  much  less  indifferent 
than  is  generally  supposed  to  the  theolo^'ical  and  peripatetic  mode  of 
tboDgbt  of  his  age),  his  favourite  studies  were  scientific  rather  than 
philosophical.  In  part  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  a  professor.  Like  ychopenbaoef  in  recent  times,  his  ways  were 
not  their  ways,  and  he  treated  Albertos  Mt^nus  and  Alexander  of 
Holes  very  much  as  the  great  pessimist  treated  the  salaried  university 
teachers  of  his  time.  Bnt  still  more,  the  isolation  which  marked 
the  life  of  Roger  Bacon  and  extended  its  infiaence  over  hia 
works  long  after  the  death  of  their  author,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  on  some  .ground  or  other  (as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
which  we  can  only  speculate)  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  spiritual 
antliorities  of  hia  order,  who  seem  to  have  done  their  best  to  suppress, 
and  did  in  fact  partly  suppi-css,  both  the  man  and  his  writings.  For 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Roger  Baeou  had  in  view  the 
composition  of  an  encyclopedic  "  Compendium  Pbilosophite "  in 
which  he  would  have  esponnded  in  detail  his  whole  system  nf 
philosophy.  Had  he  been  able  to  accomplish  such  a  work,  the  task 
of  discovering  his  opinions  on  the  philosophical  questions  of  his 
ttgp  would  have  been  much  simplitied. 

As  it  is,  we  ai-e  left  to  form  our  conclusions  from  fi-agments  and 
digressions  which  probably  represent  opinions  expressed  by  him  in 
different  connections  and  at  different  times  of  hia  long  life. 
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The  materials  which  are  practically  accessible  are  as  follows  :~- 

1.  The  Opus  Majus. — This  is  a  large  folio  volame  pablished  fini 
bj  snbscriptioQ  in  1733,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Jebb.  The 
work  has  been  called  by  Whewell  **  at  once  the  encyclopaedia  and  the 
Novum  Organum  of  the  13th  century/'  and  it  is  by-  far -the  most 
important  of  Bacon's  writings. 

2.  A  volume  edited  by  the  late  Professor  Brewer  in  the  Bolls 
Series,  and  called  Opera  hiedita, 

3.  A  very  full  and  careful  monograph  on  the  Life  and  Writings  ol 
Roger  Bacon  by  Professor  Emile  Charles,  who  is  probabl  j  better  known 
as  editor  of  Amauld's  Fort  Boyal  Logic,  This  work  contains  the  result 
of  much  labour  among  the  various  libraries  of  Europe,  and  indndeK 
some  account  of  several  fragments  of  Bacon's  which  probably  no  other 
human  being  has  ever  examined.  It  is  a  thoronf^hly  appreciatiTe 
memoir,  and  perhaps  if  it  has  a  fault  it  is  that  the  author  sometimes 
seems  to  attribute  to  the  Friar  of  the  13th  century  too  decided  an 
anticipation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  16th  and  17th. 

The  Opus  Majus  is  the  work  upon  which  the  reputation  of  Baooa 
chiefly  rests.  It  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  which  deal  with  the 
following  subjects : — 

1.  The  four  Universal  Causes  of  all  Human  Ignorance. 

2.  That  there  is  but  one  perfect  wisdom  and  that  this  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptures. 

3.  On  the  Usefulness  of  Language  and  Grammar. 

4.  On  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematics  as  shown  respectively  in — 

(a)  Human  affairs,  including  astrology. 

(h)  Divine  affairs,  especially  Biblical  Chronology. 

(c)  Ecclesiastical   affairs,   correct    settlement    of    Elaster  and 
other  feast  days. 

(d)  In  matters  geographical,  political,  and  nautical. 

5.  Oil  perspective,  or  more  correctly.  On  Vision  and  the  geometry 
of  Badiation  in  general. 

6.  On  Experimental  Science. 

7.  On  Morals.  This  last  portion  of  the  Opus  Majus  is  not 
included  in  Dr.  Jebb*s  edition  of  that  work.  It  has,  1  believe,  been 
subsequently  published  by  Professor  Ingram  of  Dublin.  I  have  nut 
seen  this  treatise,  but  from  the  analysis  which  Professor  Charles 
gives  of  it  in  his  monograph  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
miscellany  composed  in  part  of  Scriptural  and  patristic,  and  in  part 
of  secular  learning,  in  which  the  Bible,  and  St.  Augustine,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Seneca,  are  somewhat  crudely  mingled. 

The    Opus   Majus,    bulky    though   it    was,   was   not,   it   must  be 
remembered,  a  learned  treatise  written  for  serious  students.     It  was 
<: 


written  and  SOTit  to  Pope  Clement  IV.  in  annwer  to  a  reqnest  froU 

the  latter  for  some  acccoant  of  tlio  views  and  discoveries  of  which  the 
Pope  had  hoard  reporta.  So  far  from  being  an  abstrase  work  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  c1eanief>s  of  its  explanation,  and  for  a  rather 
stnilied  aroidance  of  tecliniealities,  sa  that  Rog'er  Bacon  maj  fairly 
claim  to  be  regarded  cot  only  as  one  of  the  first  devotees  to  Natural 
Science  but  also  as  one  of  its  first  popninr  writers. 

Having  completed  it,  he  lost  no  time  in  following  it  np  hy  another 
work  (the  Opus  Minu*),  which  was  intended  as  an  ospjanatory  sum- 
mary to  the  Oput  Maine,  and  this  a^in  he  followed  by  the  Ofus 
Tertium,  which  bears  to  the  preceding  books  the  relation  of 
Prolegomena.  The  latter  work  (Op.  Tert.),  which  is  pubHshed  in 
Dr.  Brewer's  Opera  Jnedita  is  the  moat  readable  of  Bacon's  writings. 
It  contains  much  antobiographical  material  and  is  burdened  by  leas 
diSnsc  style  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  historical,  geographical,  and 
nomerical  details. 

It  is  in  fact  an  epitome  of  the  Opus  Majua,  with  additions,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  emphasise  what  Roger  Bacon  thought  to  be 
the  moat  important  discussions  in  tho  larger  work,  and  to  supplement 
certain  expositions  whicb  he  had  there  given  more  briefly. 

Like  Francis  Bacon,  the  old  Friar  opens  his  chief  work  with  a 
short  sommary  of  the  lessons  he  thinks  mankind  should  learn  con- 
cerning the  path  of  wisdom. 

As  to  Supientia,  or  Wisdom,  he  saiys  "  we  have  to  study  both  what 
is  required  for  its  attainment,  and  what  are  its  bearings  on  practice. 
For  in  truth,  Wisdom  is  that  by  which  the  Church  of  God  is  ordered, 
the  republic  of  the  faithful  is  governed,  tbe  conversion  of  the  Infidel 
is  brought  about,  and  by  which  those  who  refuse  to  be  convei-ted  are 
expelled  and  repelled  better  than  by  the  shedding  of  Christian  bloud." 

Of  the  difficulties  which  hinder  its  attainment  we  mast  first 
consider  those  which  are  the  product  of  our  own  mental  constitution. 
These  may  all  be  classed  nnder  four  heads  r — 

1.  Fragilis  et  indignte  anctoritatis  exemplnm. 

2.  Consnetudinis  diutumitas. 

3.  Vulgi  sensas  imperiti. 

4.  Propria)  igTiorantise  occultatio  cum  ostontationro  Snpientite. 
Of  these  "  Offendicula,"  as  he  calls  them,  the  first  three  are  in  the 

month  of  everybody.     We  are  always  being  told, — 

Hoc  exemplificatnm  CBt. 
Hoc  consuetum  est. 
Hoc  vnlgatum  est. 

But  the  most  baneful  of  a 
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concealment  of  onr  own   ignorance   with   the  display   of  »pp( 

By  an  ingeniona  little  stroke  of  Bocial  psychology  lie  even  shows 
this  fourth  stain biing-block  to  be  the  real  sonrce  of  the  other  three  { 
for,  in  the  fret  place,  in  our  anaiety  to  make  the  must  of  our  owa . 
opinion  and  to  conceal  our  real  ignorance  we  are  too  ready  to  lean 
upon  some  insufBcieot  authority  (i.e.,  we  meet  the  first  oSeudicalnRiJi 
In  the  second  place,  from  a  natural  love  for  our  own  views  we  readily 
erect  our  opinion  into  a  habit,  "  trahimuB  in  coosuetudinem  "  (second 
offend iculum).  In  the  third  place,  since  no  one  errs  by  himself  alone, 
but  each  delights  to  scatter  his  own  views  abroad,  othei's  are  quickly 
infected;  whence  arises  Sensus  Vulgi  (third  oflendicalum). 

On  reading  this  summary  of  the  "offendicula"  which  prevent  the 
attainment  of  Wisdom,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Jdoitt  of  Francis  Bacon;  and  looking  superficially  at  the  groups  of 
offendicula  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Idola  on  the  other,  wc  are  at 
once  struck  by  a  certain  resemblance  between  them.  In  Francis 
Bacon's  earlier  work,  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  three  which  be 
there  enomerates,  viz.,  Idola  Tribus,  Idola  Specus,  and  Idola  Fori, 
inevitably  suggest  the  Auctoiitatis  exemplnm,  the  Consnetidinis 
diutamitfiB,  and  the  SensQB  Vulgi  of  his  predecessor.  The  resem- 
blances, however,  diminish  on  closer  examination.  The  Idola  of  the 
later  writer  form  a  Hjstemutic  and  comprehensive  classification 
capable  of  very  general  application,  but  the  Offendicula  of  tiie  earlier 
writer  are,  I  think,  conceived  in  a  far  narrower  spirit,  although  they 
ai*  set  forward  in  language  of  i-ather  magniloquent  generality.  They 
ate  put  in  the  forcfi'ont  of  the  treatise,  but  are  not  either  folly  or 
precisely  elaborated  in  the  sections  which  follow.  In  fact,  my  owa 
perusal  of  the  Opue  Majiis  has  given  me  the  impression  that  Roger 
Bacon  had  chiefly  before  his  mind  the  claiui  of  the  "  natural  sciences,'* 
and  that  nnder  the  form  of  universal  statements  he  wanted  to  indicate 
the  causes  which  Becmcd  to  him  to  have  led  men  to  neglect  these 
atndies.  To  his  own  mind  the  ofFi  ndicula  he  enumerates  were  pi-obably  i 
only  of  importance  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  illustraliou  of  his  main 
point.  Others,  however,  have  taken  them  more  seriously,  and  have  not] 
merely  compared  them  with  ihe  Idola  of  Francis  Bacon,  bot  hanl 
even  suggested  that  they  were  the  source  fi'om  which  these 
derived.  Ellis  and  Spcdding,  and  more  lately  Professor  Fowler,  ha' 
opposed  this  suggestion  with  some  vehemence,  chiefly  on  the  groonil: 
that  Francis  Bacon  was  nnlikely  to  have  known  of  a  work  whicli< 
Btill  existed  only  in  manuscript.  This  defence  does  not  seem  to 
to  carry  much  weight.  Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  greol' 
chancellor  was  an  intimute  friend  of  Selden,  who  is  known  to  havs 
been  an  admirer  of  the  Opus  Majus,  and  that  tlic  study  of  manii. 
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I'pts  TTM  a  more  common  thing  then  than  it  is  now,  there  seems 
some  probabilitj  the  other  way.     The  coiTespon deuce, 
however,  between  tlie  OfFentticula  and  Idola  are  really  too  loose  and 
to    be    of   much    coDBequence.     On    the    other    hand,    the 
[differences  are  numeroua  and  well  marked. 

Roger  Bacon  has  sometimcH  been  claimed  aa  a  foremnner  of 
'ea<»rto8,  and  Bacon,  and  Galiieo,  because  "  he  condemns  authority  " 
'arch  for  truth,  rejects  Aristotle,  advocates  investigation 
ty  experiment,  and  wastes  no  time  on  Metaphysics,  because,  in  short, 
correaponds  with  the  ideal  which  the  19th  century  holds  up  for 
iparticnlar  admii'ation.  The  real  Roger  Bacon,  howevei',  wan  uothing 
;'t.  Still  leas  can  it  be  ttaid  of  bim,  aa  an  imaginative 
Titer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  wrote  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  he 
the  first  nail  into  the  coffin  of  Theology. 
To  begin  with,  when  we  find  him  discussing  Sapicntia  and  its 
itainment,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  (as  I  think  his  admirers  have 
prone  to  do)  that,  aa  be  himself  says,  he  is  not  discussing  it 
indnm  se,"  but  in  its  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  Church, 
«fn  theology  or  divine  wisdom,  and  so  forth.  Next  we  must  observe 
.that  he  expressly  guards  against  any  suggestion  that  he  disapproves 
of  the  geneml  principle  of  Anthority.* 

He  has  no  intention,  he  says,  of  attacking  "  solid  and  true  antboiity 
conferred    by    God,  or   belonging   by   merit   to    holy    prophets   and 
■achers."     The  authority  which  he  means  to  condemn  is  that  which 
'"many  have  usurped  from  presumption,"  and  so  forth. 

Furthermore,  we  must  confess  that  there  is  a  somewhat  nnphilo- 
iphical  simplicity  in  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  for  the  serious 
offendicuia"  above-mentioned.  We  must,  he  says,  oppose  strong 
nnthora  to  weak  ones,  reason  to  custom,  opinions  of  saints  and  wise 
to  the  sense  of  the  crowd,  and  so  on.  In  dealing  later  on  with 
"  Expei'ientia  "  it  will  again  be  necessary  to  indicate  some  featnres  in 
his  leaching  which  have  been  scarcely  noticed  by  his  more  ardent 
admirers. 

When,  too,  the  statement  is  made  that  Roger  Bacon  rejected  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  and  declared  that  it  would  have  been  well  if 
all  bis  u-ritings  had  been  burned,  the  real  Roger  Bacon  is  serioaaly 
misrepresented.  In  reality,  Roger  Bacon  always  spoke  of  Aristotle 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration.  He  regards  him 
as  the  greatest  of  the  philosophers,  and  in  respect  to  human  wisdom 
he  nays  that  he  holds  the  place  wliicb  St.  Paul  occupies  among  the  sacred 
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*  It  fau  been  Buggp«ted  that  oa  the  Opat  Ifajiu  and  the  BUcc«ediag  works  were 
•ddrciacd  to  the  Pu|>e  we  cannot  take  tliia  to  have  beea  an  ciprewiou  of  his  true 
opinioDl.     Serrllity,  however,  iloei  not  aeeai  to  liare  booo  oDB  of  his  cIianAt.frnikvi^- 


Writers  of  apostolic  times.     He  remarkB,  however,  that  he 
infallible,  and  that  he  has  in  some   points  been  corrected   by  later 
writei-8,  especially  bj  Averesa  and  Avicenna. 

Having  laid  down  the  obataclea  to  attainment  of  wiadom,  be 
proceeds  next  to  establish  its  nature.  In  his  view  all  wisdom  ifl  to 
be  found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

His  position  with  reference  to  anthority  and  to  the  Church  wm 
therefore  by  no  means  that  of  a  rebel.  There  Is  no  Bufficicnt  ground 
for  tbe  statement  that  he  was  an  "  insurgent,"  or  drove  the  first  nail 
into  the  coffin  of  theology. 

His  attitnde  was  not,  however,  one  of  mere  nucriticftl  acqaiescence. 
In  one  of  his  works  he  enunciates  and  discusses  seven  seriona  £anJt8 
in  the  studies  of  the  Latin  Church. 

1.  That  philosophy  has  too  dominant  a  place  over  theology,  the 
mistress  of  the  sciences.  Most  of  the  questions  discussed  in  highest 
theology  are  philosophical,  not  theological  —  the  heavens,  matter, 
being,  species,  knowledge  which  the  mind  acquires  through  species, 
duration,  time,  Ac, 

It  does  not,  he  says,  belong  to  theologians  to  investigate  these  proV 
lems.  Theology  should  I'elate  those  truths  which  philosophy  determioeB. 

2.  That  theologians  are  not  familiar  with  the  chief  sciences, 
which  ai-e  closely  related  to  theology,  e.g.,  grammar,  mathematics, 
perspective,  moral  and  experimental  science. 

3.  The  sciences  which  they  do  profess  to  have  a  mastery  of  are 
not  known  well,  viz..  Language  of  Latins,  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  MotAphysicfi,  chieSy  becanse  of  implicit  trnat  in  Alexander  of 
Hales  and  his  "  Summa." 

4-.  Preference  of  book  of  Sentences  to  tbo  Text, 

5.  Errors  in  Vnlgate  translation  (greater  than  any  of  these). 

The  text  he  calls  "ccrruptus  hon-i  hi  liter,"  suggests  complete 
revision  as  worthy  the  Pope's  attention  ;  commends  Jerome ;  disonsses 
various  versions. 

6  and  7.  That  errors  in  literal  imply  erroi-s  in  spiritual  inter- 
pretations. 

Bacon,  as  Professor  Maurice  said,  deserves  thanks  of  all  liberal 
theologians. 

The  second  hook  of  the  Opus  Majus  deals  with  the  nntty  and 
divine  soarce  of  all  wisdom.  One  argument  by  which  thia  view  is 
supported  is  of  some  interest. 

It  will  be  vemeiubcred  that  in  dealing  with  the  act  of  Reason  in 
thinking  Aristotle  had  so  distinguiwhed  between  wliat  he  called 
respectively  the  active  and  the  passive  Intellect  that  two  poastble 
renderings  might  be  given  of  his  teaching, 

The  active  Intellect  might  be  taken  to  be  one  function  or  facfer 


in  a  piven  human  Reason,  and  the  passive  another — the  iwo^eing 
related  somewhat  as  the  Sense  and  the  Understanding,  or  the  Under- 
standing and  Ronsoti  are  in  Kantian  Psychology. 

Or  it  might  be  aaid  that  he  tang-ht  that  the  active  Intellect  is  an 

>ncy  eitisting  altjigethor  apart  from  the  hnmftn  mind  and  acting  on. 

it  from  withont.     The  latter  interpretation  gained  the  activeadvoeacy 

i(  Alexander  of  Aplirodiaias.     It  became  in  Tarions  forma  a  favoarite 

let  of  the  Arabian  philosophical  Bchool,  mo"^  especially  of  Averrhoes, 

id  from  tbia  sontve  made  its  way  into  the  lecture  rooms  of  Paris 

id  Oxford.    Probahly  it  gained  more  acceptance  from  the  Franciscan 

lan  from  the  Uominican  Order,  as  did  other  Averrhoistic  doctrinea. 

of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writtnga  of  Grossetfite,  the  first  Rector 

the  Franciscan  Onler  at  Oxfovd,  and  even  in  Bacon's  eminent  anc- 

iBsor,  Wyclif.      According  to  Bacon  thin  interpretation  of  Active 

itellect  IB  the  one  which  is  in  best  agreement  with  the  original  test  of 

.ristntle,  and  is  Hnpported  by  Alphni-abius  and  all  the  moat  learned 

the  comraentAtora.      On   this  view  all  hnman   wisdom  ia  divine 

lamination.     Aa  another  argument  in  suppott  of  the  Divine  origin 

all  hnman  wisdom,  Bacon  addnoea  the  doctrine  of  Final  Canses  in 

erndeat  foi-m.      Aristotle   and    Aviceona,  he    tells   us,   failed  to 

ixplain  the  Rainbow  because  they  knew  not  ita  final  Cause.     Now 

'e  know  from  Genesis  that  the  final  Cause  of  the  Rainbow  ia  the 

Diaaipation  of  Moisture,     Accordingly,  oar  theory  of  the  Rainbow, 

with  this  datum  as  a  starting  point,  haa  only  to  show  the  process  by 

which  thia  dissipation  of  moistnreis  brought  about.     Here,  truly,  waa 

an  instance  of  what  Kant  has  called  the  "  Indolence  of  Reason,  which 

means  the  sacrifice  of  all  real  insight,"  and  a  wide  departure  from 

the  teaching  of  his  great  successor. 

With  this  doctrine  of  the  Unity  (and  at  the  same  time  divinity) 
of  all  human  knowledge  thus  established.  Bacon  next  proceeds  to 
deal  with  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  which  aometimes  he  calls 
Wisdom,  and  sometimes  Truth. 

In  the  forefront  he  plikces  Language.  Bat  in  doing  so  he  is  not 
actuated  by  any  recondite  belief  aa  to  the  relations  of  language  to 
thought,  or  even  by  n  feeling  of  its  importance  aa  the  materials  of 
Logic.  Doubtless  he  was  aware  of  the  serious  import  of  Language 
in  Logical  controversy  (which  was  recognised  by  Abelard  and  others 
before  him  in  the  Middle  Ages),  but  to  Roger  Bacon  knowledge  alwaya 
seemed  to  he  the  first  thing,  and  Ratiocination  the  second,  and  so  he 
advoeatpR  the  thorough  siudy  of  Languages,  beoanse  (he  says)  "  Lan- 
guagea  afford  the  key  to  the  sources  of  all  our  Latin  wisdom." 

He  points  out  with  much  force  the  erroi-s  which  had  been  bom  of 
bad  translations  both  in  sacred  and  in  secular  learning.  He  declares 
that    the   world   would  have  been    the  gainer  if   all   transUitiont  of 


AriHtatle'8  irritiiifra  were  bnmed.  He  points  out  that  the  (eil 
of  the  Vulgate  (of  that  day)  is  "  Horribiliter  Corruplus,"  and  nrjw 
the  Pope  to  have  a  Keviaed  version  made.  He  even  goes  ao  far  a*  to 
hint  that  all  langaagva  are  fnndaraentallj'  one,  differing  onljr  to 
etrnctural  details;  and  there  eiierts  in  MSS.  (CorpuB  Libi-arj)  a  rough 
attempt  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  sort  of  Comparative  Pliilology, 

Af  ler  Gmmmar  or  Language  we  should  have  expected  to  be  iarwi- 
daced  to  Logic  as  the  next  porta!  in  the  house  of  Wiadom.  Sork 
however,  wua  by  no  means  Roger  Bacon's  scheme.  "  Knowledge  li 
Language,"  he  nayB,  "  is  the  first  gate  of  Wisdom,  especially  for  the 
Latins     .     .     .     and  the  second  gate  is  Matkematift." 

As  for  Logic,  he  says,  "  Nou  vis  est  tanti."  "  We  all  know  I/>git 
by  nature,  and  when  we  set  to  work  to  learn  Logic  we  Icara  not  ih* 
science  of  Reasoning,  but  tho  language  of  the  science  of  Bensooii^. 
The  Laici  have  not  the  terminology  which  the  Clerici  use.  bpt  ihej 
have  the  same  mode  of  refuting  fallacies  and  of  establishing  their 
opinions."  Again,  he  says  (nud  here  I  think  lie  seems  to  express  tbe 
feeling  to  which,  later,  Francis  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Hobbt's  gave 
expression  in  difEerent  ways),  "Kven  thougli  for  arguitig  we  lu»r 
been  schooled  iu  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  yet  when  wo  come  to  dwl 
with  the  difficulties  of  other  sciences  we  do  not  take  into  accooul  the 
Art  of  Aristotle,  hecfiuse  we  do  not  know  whether  the  question  befoR! 
QB  is  a  problem  of  genus  or  of  upecies,  or  what  it  is.  Moreover,  we 
do  not  know  which  Aristotelian  method  ['cougideratio '  is  bis  word] 
we  are  to  employ  upon  the  problem." 

By  Mathematics  Roger  Bacon  meant  chiefly  Geometry,  and  certain 
parts  of  what  we  now  call  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy,  and  he  hu 
no  difficnlty  iu  making  out  his  case  for  Miithematics  as  onn  of  the 
chief  gateways  to  Wisdom.  He  shows  that  no  other  science  can  ga 
on  without  measure  and  number.  The  subject  also  ia  paj'tionlaHy 
saitable  for  early  training,  for  it  is ''quasi  iunatn  cognitio."  His- 
torically, too,  it  is  the  eoi'lieat  in  origin.  Moi-eovur,  it  is  easier  of 
acquisition  than  either  Natural  History,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics. 
Again,  it  teaches  demonstration  ' '  bi/  newMilij"  whereas  in  metaphysics 
we  only  have  proof  "per  effectum."  Again  he  says,  tbe  path  of 
learning  for  us  leads  fiom  Sense  lo  Intellect.  Quantity  is  esseniiallj 
sensible,  and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is  the  recognition  ot 
less  or  more.  But  besides  these  general  considerations,  be  has  »  yet 
stronger  ground  for  regarding  Mathematics  as  "  prima  seientiaram." 
We  can  only  know  thingti  by  their  causes.  Now  the  causes  of  things 
ton-eslrial  are  of  celestial  nature.  In  other  words,  events  which  tak» 
place  here  on  earth  take  place  when  they  do  and  as  they  do  beeanM 
of  particular  movements  and  relations  of  the  celestial  bodies  whidi 
influence   tliem.      In   other  words,   mathematics   were    of    prtDtaif 


<  Astrology  was    among   the  most  {mportant  of 


mportance   bees 

stadiea. 

mjB  of  Roger  Bacon,  oa  common  as  the  belief  in  Evolution  is  at 
pe  present  moment.  And  like  theories  of  Evolution,  Astrological 
mries  lent  themselves  I'cadily  to  systi'ms  of  Fatalism,  Materialism, 
r  Necessarian  ism.  Holders  of  Averrhoistic  heresy,  in  fact,  were, 
[*lly  speaking,  guilty  of  (or  were  at  least  iiccueed  of  J  denying 
^ill  if  they  made  the  mechanical  aspect  of  their  Astrology  too 
mspicuous.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  have  been  tho 
gambling- block  which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Koger  Bacon  in 
e 13th  century. 
In  view  of  these  opinions  nothing  would  be  more  important  than 
study  of  the  Irantmiieion  of  ItiJJiietice  generally,  and  to  this 
^ject   Bacon   devotes  a  long  and   carious  qua  si -mathematical  di- 

All  the  events  in  Nature,  he  says, are  bronght aboat  "per  efficiens  et 

r  materiam,"and  in  all  cases,  "whether  they  happen,  as  people  say, 

r  special  divine  action,  or  by  angels,  or  by  devils,  or  by  chance," 

'   mode    of   occurrence  depends  on   "  Multiplicatio    Speciomm." 

■is   phrase  may  be  vaiiotisly  rendered  "  mode  of  propagation  of 

Inouces,"  or  "transformation   of    impressions,"  or  "direction    of 

bdiation."     In  modei'u   language  we  should  say  that  the  treatise 

ftlt  with  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  any  action  in  which  place 

f  uoncerned.     It  includes  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  main  facts 

f  refraction  and  i-eflectiou  of  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 

I   teiTible  trifling  and    special   pleading  intended  to  show  tho 

wrtanee  of  n  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Radiation  to  Theologians. 

pithout  such  knowledge,  it  is  said,  the  theologians  will  not  properly 

iderstaud  the  temptations  of  the  devil  which  occur  in  the  case  of 

Together  with  this  treatise  Bacon  sent  the  Pope  a  glass  globe 

f  lens  in  illusti'ation  of  his  views,  and  he  observes  that  when,  as 

e  case  of  light,  the  multiplication  of  species  (or,  in  short,  tho 

of  the  rays)   is  made  evident  by  the   burning   glass,  we  are 

tDving  cause  by  effect.     Whenever  we  make  the  same  thing  clear 

f  Geometry  we  are  proving  effect  by  cause. 

But  for  Roger  Uacon  physics  and  metaphysics  were  too  closely 

joined  (or  perhaps   we  may  say  confused)  for  him  to  stop  at  this 

point.  Accoinliugly,  fi'om  "the  efficient"  he  passes  on  to  the  "passive," 

or  Material  cause. 

As  to  "  Miitt«i',"  he  holds  an  opinion  which  firofessor  Chai'lea  thinkti 
fihriws  a  bold  originality  and  prufundily  of  no  common  kind.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  view  which  he  presents  is  really 
pi'cferable  to  the  twelve  or  thirleen  other  variations  of  tho  one  funda- 
mental conception  which  have  been  distiugoishcd  among  the  writers 
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upon  '* Materia;"  bat  I  must  confess  to  mncli  doabt  as  to  its  origiiuility 
with  Bacon! 

"The  common  opinion,"  he  says,  "on  'Matter,'  both  among  theo- 
logians and  philosophers,  is  that  Matter  is  *  numerically  *  one." 

In  other  words,  the  material,  as  distinguished  from  the  fbrmil, 
element  in  all  Substance,  whether  spiritual,  corporeal,  single  or 
compound,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  is  one  and  the  same.  Now  this  ii, 
in  Bacon's  view,  grave  philosophical  error,  and  at  the  same  timB 
dangerous  heresy.  Form,  it  must  be  allowed,  he  says,  appropriates 
its  own  matter.  When,  therefore,  matter  is  one,  Form  too  will  be 
but  one.  Thus  the  essential  diversity  of  all  things  will  be  abolished, 
and  by  unavoidable  consequence  we  shall  reach  the  conclusion  thit 
Matter  is  Grod. 

In  Bacon's  opinion  the  mistake  lies  in  the  common  supposition 
that  diversity  is  constituted  by  Form  only.  Bacon,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  that  just  as  it  is  to  be  held  that  there  is  variety  of  Form,  so, 
too,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  essential  variety  of  Matter.  "Ipse 
Materia)  sunt  diversa  in  materia  specifica  secundnm  se.*'  So  that,  in 
his  view,  one  thing  may  differ  from  another  either  as  to  form,  or 
matter,  or  both.  Difference  in  respect  to  one  does  not  depend  on 
difference  in  respect  to  the  other. 

We  are  only  justified,  he  tells  us,  in  saying  that  there  is  one 
matter  of  all  things,  when  we  explicitly  refer  to  some  Ghenus  (Jeneml- 
issimura. 

So  if  speaking  of  physical  or  natural  objects  we  may  say  they  all 
have  one  and  the  same  physical  or  natural  matter ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  all  bodily  as  distinguished  from  celestial,  and  so  on.  This, 
he  remarks,  is  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  Matter  in  the 
whole  field  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  see  a  recognition  of  a  line  of  demarcatioa 
between  the  phenomenal  or  sensible  on  the  one  side,  and  the  logical 
or  intelligible  on  the  other.  It  is  easy,  too,  to  see  that  by  bringing 
forward  the  notion  that  the  origin  of  diversity  is  in  matter  rather 
than  in  form,  and  at  the  same  time  suppressing  the  distinction  whirli 
Roger  Bacon  here  practically  draws  between  the  logical  and  tfee 
sensible  employment  of  the  word  "  matter,"  we  should  quickly  be 
landed  in  a  kind  of  Pantheistic  Materialism,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  exactly  the  course  which  speculation  took  with  Giordano 
Bnino  in  the  15th  century. 

From  matter  and  form  the  line  of  discussion  runs  easily  along 
among  problems  of  place,  time,  duration,  motion,  and  tho  relations  of 
all  these  to  bodies  as  well  as  to  disembodied  spirits,  au^ls,  devils, 
and  so  on.  The  question  of  the  finite,  or  infinite,  nature  of  the 
world,  too,  comes  up  for  treatment,  and  is  very  curtly  settled  quite 


Hp  Bacon's  Eatisfactmn  h^  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  It  is  needless 
Hk  add  that  the  doctrine  of  the  world's  Infinity  wtis  to  him 
Hpcretical,  on  gronnds  very  similar  to  those  which  made  the  Unity 
Htf  Matter  an  untcnablo  heresj. 

^B.'    With  reference  to  these  and  other  "  metaphysical  "  qaestiona,  it  is 

^bobabfe  that  we  do  not  see  R/igcr  Bacon  at  his  best.      The  only 

^■ublished    and   complete    works   of    his   arc    the    Opus    Mnjns  and 

^Bbo  introdnctory  treatise  Opus  'IWiium,  and  in  both  these  works  ho 

HBaarly  feela  himself  to  be  writing  ^n  one  who  was  not  Tamiliar  with 

^■B6  sabjects  dealt  with,  and,  accordingly,  he  touches  almost  super- 

Hkially  on  many  difficnlt  and  interesting  questions. 

^B     Professor   Charles   in   his   interesting  monograph    gives    several 

^KtractB   from   an    nnpnblished    work,    the    O-immiinia    Nahtralinm, 

^■liich,  in  all   probnbility,  was   intended   to  form  a  portion  of  an 

^HBcyclopiedic    Compendium     Philosophic,    destined    never    to    be 

^fbished.      In  this  work   it  seems   probable   that   his  treatment  of 

^Bctaphysical  questions  was  much  nioi-e  serious  and  thorough. 

^K     From  this  fiTigment  we  learn  that  on  the  grand  qnestion  concem- 

^bg  Universale    he   was   on    the  side    which    claimed    priority   and 

^Kbdominance  for   the  Individual  as    against  the   Universal,     "One 

Bkdividaal  excels  all  the  Univertals  in  the  world,  for  the  Universal 

H|  nanght  without  a  concnrrenco  of  IndividnaU."     Moreover,  ho  odds, 

^BtoiDce  all  my  writings  are   undertaken  with   a  view  to    theology, 

Hk0Ological    t!onsiderations    show   th&t     the     Universal    cannot    be 

^knpared  with  the  Singular,  for  God  did  not  make  this  world  for 

^^Miiversa]  man,  but  for  single  people.     The  Individual  has  priority  by 

^Hitare,  by  Operation,  and    by  Intention.      It  has    being  by  itself. 

^Hu  Universal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  that  in  -which  one  thing  is 

^vaigreement  with  another.     It  has  no  being  of  its  own.     'Non  est 

^|n<]Did  abaolutnm  neo  per  se  potest  exisU're  sed  in  individnis.'  "     He 

^■Ms  not,  however,  accept  the  doctrine  that   the  Universal  eKists  in 

^Hire  thoaght  oiily;  this  would  be,  he  thieks,  equivalent  to  supposing 

that  one  thing  imitates  another,  but  does  not  participate  in  its  nature. 

He  explains  that  he  follows  Aristotle  in  holding  that  a  thing  has  two 

eets  of  characteristics.     The  one  set  proper  to  itself  alone,  individual 

and  singular.     The  soul  and  body  of  a  man  are  instances  in  point. 

The  other  set  are  Relative,  dependent  on  relations  toother  individuals, 

with  which  it  is  allied  by  some  specific  community  of  nature.      An 

instance   is   the  Humanity  of  a  Man.     Bacon   rejects  emphatically 

the  opinion  of  Plato  thnt  Universals  are  Ideas,  and,  after  criticising 

four    othor    opinions,    asserts    his    own    view    that    the    Universal 

exists   only   in   the    Individual,    and    does  not  depend    at   all    upon 

the  soul. 

1   have   purposely,    in    t!ie    preceding    notes   on    Roger   Bacon's 
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pbiloBophj,  passed  over  wlnt,  in  fnct,  conslatntes  Iim  pocnliar  titfeti 

fame,  viz.,  his  writings  on  the  Nataral  Sciences. 

tTnder  this  heading  have  to  he  enumerated  a  long  treatise  M 
geography  and  climate,  and  an  elaborate  chapter  on  what  maj  bt 
called  theoretical  and  pi'actical  (that  is  astrologies,])  astronomy.  Is 
this  is  contained  his  disenssion  of  the  calendar  and  his  propiwd 
emendation  of  it,  which  emendation,  had  it  been  adopted,  woald  ban 
enabled  Clement  lY,  to  anticipate  by  centuries  the  great  refnmtt- 
tion  of  the  calendar,  which  was  first  publicly  perfected  loag  the- 
ward. 

In  a  scientific  and  philosophical  point  of  Tiew  the  most  inIpa^ 
tant  physical  treatise  was  that  which  constitutes  the  fifth  book  of 
Opus  Majus,  under  the  title  of  J3e  Ferspeciti'U.  It  is  a  compl«i# 
treatise  on  Vision  and  on  Optics,  based  in  part  upon  ArisUtie, 
Qalen,  and  the  Alexandrian  aQatomists,  so  far  as  concerns  phyti- 
ology  and  psychology  of  vision,  and  in  part  on  the  {jreat  work 
of  Ptolemy  npon  Optics,  as  well  as  on  the  writiugs  of  Alhazan  aiul 
Aricenna. 

It  is  the  most  thuroagh  and  elabornte  part  of  the  Optu  Maji. 
Bacon  himself  considered  it  his  chief  work,  and  it  continued  (nolikt 
the  rest  of  his  works,  which  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  oblivion)  to  bi 
regarded  as  a  standard  work  till  the  Itith  century. 

A  more  iotei-esting  chapter  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  wUt 
may  be  called  Baconian  method,  is  the  sixth,  i>eScveii'ia  ExpcrinK^n^i^u. 
It  is  familiar  to  many  from  the  summary  which  Whewell  has  gireo 
of  it  in  his  Bitiory  and  Philosophy  nf  the  Inductioe  Sciencet. 

It  opeus  as  follows,  "  Having  dealt  with  those  pHnciples  of  tin 
wisdom  of  the  Latins,  which  have  their  source  in  L&nguge. 
Mathematics,  and  Optics,  I  wili  now  consider  those  which  are  bued 
on  Experimental  Science,  for  without  experience  nothing  can  be 
known  sufficiently.  Keasoning  closes  and  makes  us  close  a  qnestiOD, 
but  it  neither  eatablishes  certainty  nor  removes  doubt."  Howeret 
good  the  argaiiienls,  he  seems  to  say,  we  must,  if  we  possibly  can,  add 
verification  by  way  of  experience. 

Experimental  science,  be  tells  us  further  on,  has  three  grest 
"  prerogatives  "  (F,  Bacon's  word)  when  compared  with  others. 

1.  It  tests  the  conclusions  of  all  others. 

2.  There  are  discoveries  and  inventions  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
sciences  which  are  dealt  witl  by  this  Sola  scientiariutn  tlomut* 
speculativamm.  (Here  we  have  something  of  the  mediieval 
magician.) 

3.  There  are  many  hidden  wonders  within  the  range  of  tJiti 
science  unknown  to  the  students  of  other  sciences;  amuiig  tiiG 
wonders  we  find  stories  of  fiying  di'agons,  and  of  wonderful  mediciDa 


ned  by  oiroamBtaiitiallj  given  ezAmplea  to  haye  prolonged  life  for 
IndredB  of  years. 

1  illnstrntioD  of  the  value  of  what  he  calls  experimental  sdence, 
ves  a  very  full  investigation  of  the  rainbow,  which  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  Francis  Bacon's  account  of  the  collection  of  lustancea 
with  inclusions  and  rejections,  or  with  hia  investigation  into  the  Form 
of  Heat. 

Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  for  one  who  appreciates  the 
evidences  of  the  inductive  spirit  in  Roger  Bacou  to  select  the 
sentences  and  paragraphs  which  beat  seem  to  display  it,  to  the  neglect 
of  others  which  throw  a  different  significatioii  upon  bis  words,  and  lead 
to  a  more  qnalified  adniiralion. 

To  begin  with  "  Scieotia  ExperimentaUa,"  in  Roger  Bacon,  is  not 
what  we  mean  by  experimental  ncience. 

Roger  Bacon  makes  no  distinction  between  a  method  of  investiga- 
tion and  a  body  of  truths.  Also,  he  did  not  recognise  any  distinction 
between  "  Observation  "  and  '■  Experiment,"  as  (at  least  since  the  16th 
century)  we  have  generally  done.  To  his  credit  it  must  be  said,  in 
his  discoBsiou  of  the  Rainbow  and  of  other  prismatic  effects,  he  shows 
that  hia  practice  was  much  ahead  of  his  theory  in  respect  to  method. 
Moreover,  not  only  does  he  tise  the  two  words  Experieutia  and  Experi- 
mentum  indifferently  to  signify  an  observation  or  an  experiment,  bnt 
also  the  very  word  "  Experientia "  cannot  be  quietly  rendered 
"  Experience  "  without  some  risk  of  mistake. 

'■  Eiperientia,"  he  says,  "  is  twofold ;  one  kind  is  by  means  of  our 
ooter  senses,  as,  e.g.,  when  we  leam  asti-onomical  facts  by  experience." 
But  this  kind  of  experience  is  not  enongh  for  man.  "  It  does  not  give 
him  complete  certainty,  even  oa  to  phyaical  things,  and  as  to  spiritual 
things  it  fails  altogether."  The  intellect  of  man,  therefore,  wants 
help  from  elsewhere,  "and  so,"  he  says,  "the  holy  pati-iarchs  and 
prophets  who  lirst  gave  the  sciences  to  the  world,  received  inward 
illnmination  in  addition." 

With  thexe  two  orders  of  eKperience,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  as 
regaids  the  method  of  science,  Bacon  -was  still  in  the  age  of  Innocence. 
There  was,  as  yet,  no  ray  of  light,  either  as  to  the  theory  of 
Induction,  the  nature  of  Proof,  or  the  moaning  of  Knowledge. 

A  general  sni'vey  of  the  published  works  of  Rogei'  Bacon  cannot 
fail  to  leave  the  reader  with  a  favoorable  imprcBsiun  of  his  immense 
learning,  his  energy  of  character,  and  his  vigour  of  thought.  But  in 
philosophical  (as  distinguiahed  from  scientific)  activity,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  claim  which  lioa  been  made  for  him  to  stand 
beside  St.  Thomas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham  is  not  an  exaggerated 
one. 

In  regard  to  originality  it  appears  to  rao  that  Whowell  has  some- 
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whnt  oVereRti mated  him  on  the  side  of  liatnral  science  an^  Profes 
Charles  on  the  fiido  of  Philoeophy.  The  lato  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  poin 
ont  how  very  large  was  Bacon's  indebtedness  to  the  Arabian  vrritein 
and  I  tliiak  that  there  were  two  other  great  men  from  whom  hi" 
derived  some  of  his  learning  and  doctrinefl.  These  were  Ptolemr  in? 
al]  matters  relntinff  to  optics,  and  Gi-ossetete,  afterwards  Bishop  oP 
Lincoln.  The  latter  wrote  largely  upou  the  very  subjects  whicll4 
Roger  Bacon  especially  cnltivated,  and  tvojn  the  often  repeated 
admiration  which  Bacon  has  cipreBsed  for  him  it  is  not  nnlikel;  till  " 
the  MSS.  of  GroBsetete,  which  remain  unpublished  in  the  Bri^i 
Masenra,  would  be  found  to  be  the  source  of  many  of  the  teachmgl^ 
of  the  Opue  ifajus. 

In  respect  to  practical  familiarity  with  the  details  and  mstromentSg 
of  physical  Hcience  Roger  Bacon  was,  no  doubt,  the  snperior  of  I 
great  namesake.  His  discnsaion  of  astronomical  chronology, 
latitndeR  and  longitudes,  of  the  methods  and  instrumental  reqnii 
monts  for  the  estimat«  of  celestial  altitudes,  and  so  on,  show  him 
have  been  a  man  who  had  practised  the  observations  he  described.' 
Francis  Bacon's  natural  science,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  of  the  moal 
dilettitnte  deocription. 

Aa  a  writer  on  method,  however,  it  is,  I  think,  only  by  what  Mr! 
Lewes  calls  "yielding  to  the  common  temptation  of  reading  isttf' 
ancient  texts  the  views  of  modem  thinkers,"  that  he  can  be  compared' 
with  Francis  Bacon.  The  Noettm  Organum,  is,  at  any  rate,  the  grammar^^ 
of  Inductive  Philosophy.  It  does,  in  great  measure,  bring  into  tha 
form  of  a  philosophical  system  the  main  principles  of  IndnctivBT 
Enquiry.  Roger  Bacon,  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  student  of  natural' 
sciences,  was  a  great  fororunntT  of  the  coming  time  of  Kepler  and 
Galileo,  but  in  his  account  of  the  method  of  science  his  appaienl 
approximation  to  the  thought  of  the  16th  and  17th  century  was  mor* 
verbal  than  real.*  1 

Like  Christian  in  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  Filgrim'e  Frogreu,  his  faoa^ 
was  turned  away  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  but  the  burden  had 
not  yet  fallen  from  bis  back. 


■  If  in  aoino  re8]>e(;la  bis  attitude  is  indepi'ndciit  and  criti<^,  jet  hi*  babitui 
UM>  of  aulhoriCj  and  still  morr  hit  (mniUteiit  dwi«ion  of  all  queitiani  bf  thai 
taMring  on  llipology  show  that  liia  general  philoBophieal  position  wru  ihnt  of  hi*  ag 
awl  phurofa.  Prof,  Cliarln  nnd  Dnrhring  eluin  that  hia  merit  liiM  in  the  Eiot  tlia 
W  nam  ID  the  13th  coutorj,  but  not  of  it.  To  nie  it  aeema  that  tliii  claim  h  -« 
o^i^lgDT^ted  one.  u--     -^ 


DABWIN    AND    HEGEL. 

By  D.  G.  Ritchie. 

t  every  nge  philosophy  has  been  aSected  by  the  sciences,  i.e.,  tVf 
methnils  aud  <;onceptioiiB  which  are  ased  in  the  attempt,  to  make  Boiue 
particular  province  or  aspect  of  the  unicei'BC  inti'lli^ble  have  excr- 
cieed  a  faflcioation  over  those  who  are  euekiti^  to  nnderatand  the 
oniverao  as  a  whole.  And  this  is  only  natural :  tor  the  philosopher, 
who  is  really  the  philosopiier  of  his  own  age  and  not  the  survival 
from  an  earlier  epoch,  is  the  product  of  the  same  intclteutual  move- 
meut  which  has  UaX  to  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and  new 
conceptions  among  those  who  are  pursuing  special  hi-anchea  of 
knowledge.  The  difference  between  the  genuine  philosopher  and 
the  average  seeker  for  "completely  anifiDd  knowledge  "  is  that  the 
former  has  a  fuller  and  clearer  coneciousness  of  the  methods  and 
ooDccptions  he  is  using,  and  is  less  likely  to  apply  them  anoritically 
wid  in  disregard  of  the  subject-matt*  r  to  which  he  is  applying  them. 
Mathematics  was  the  only  science  that  hail  outgrown  the  merest 
infancy  among  the  Greeks.  And  in  the  Pythagoreans  wo  have  an 
example  of  pliilosophers  who  were  ciiinpletely  eaiTied  away  by  the 
fascination  of  the  conceptions  of  number  and  figure.  In  defining 
justice  as  "  a  square  number  "  the  Pythagorean  a  were  for  the  fii-st  time 
attempting  to  make  ethics  "  scientific,"  i.e.,  to  lift  reflection  on  human 
conduct  out  of  the  region  of  proverbial  moralising  by  applying  to  it 
tie  most  scientific  categories  of  which  they  knew.  Plato  has  puzzled 
many  generations  of  commentntoi-s  by  those  mystic  numbers  which 
he  introdacas  into  his  philosophy ;  in  all  likelihood  ho  only  half 
believed  in  them  (if  so  much  as  that),  and  he  seems  to  be  playing  an 
elaborate  and  rather  cruel  joke  on  literal -minded  persons,  hinting  all 
the  while  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  Pythagorean  symbols.  Aristotle 
introduced  mathematical  formulce  into  ethicH,  but  only  with  carefully 
expressed  modifications.  Kis  conception  of  scientific  method  comes, 
I  indeed,  too  exclusively  from  mathematics;  but  bo  is  in  advance  of 
I  many  modern  moralists  iu  seeing  that  human  conduct  at  least  is  too 
\    complex  to  bo  studied  by  mathematical  methods. 

It  might  be  objected,  that  in  mcdiiHval  philosophy  the  principle  I 
have  laid  down  did  not  bold,  lint  that  the  reverse  was  the  caae,  that 
philoso|)hy  was  not  affected  by  the  sciences,  but  that  the  sciences 
were  "  cort-upted  by  metaphysics."  The  study  of  nature,  however, 
vras  by  no  means  that  on  which  the  mediieral  intellect  exercised  itself. 
There  wore  in  truth  only  two  "  Bcienoes  "  in  which  tbe  mediaeval  mind 


took  s  living  interest,  via.,  mont  theolt^j  and  law — that  is  to  a 
the  application  of  a  supposed  divine  code  to  the  particnlBr  nmf 
hnman  condact  and  the  application  in  the  same  vatj  of  a  hnmaa  oc 
Bsenmed  to  he  of  snpreme  excellence.  Physics  waa  only  a  tiaditin 
(of  course  I  am  speaking  roughly  of  what  is  true  "  oo  the  whole  '), 
The  words  of  Aristotle  or  of  Galen  were  accepted  on  aathoritj.  I 
thene  sciences,  however,  where  antbority  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  tl 
ntmoat  ingenuity  of  mind  coald  be  exercised  in  bringing-  genen 
principles  to  hear  on  particular  cases.  Thus  the  abstract,  dedacUTi 
and  argumentative  method  actually  employed  in  the  sciences  of  Ugi 
and  moral  caaniutry  reacted  on  the  interpretation  given  to  AristotelilB 
logic  and  on  the  general  theory  of  method  adopted,  Aristoteliai 
logic  was  itself  based  on  the  method  of  geometry.  Add  to  this  lb 
medieval  habit  of  bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  written  word  n 
every  department  of  thought  and  life,  and  we  can  easily  see  Uh 
source  of  the  mediteval  conception  of  system  in  philosophy. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  effect  of  geometrical  method  n 
Hobbes  and  on  Spinoza  is  snfBciently  conspicuous,*  The  concepdooi 
of  mechanical  physios  assert  themselves  throngliout  thia,  and  siill 
more  in  the  following  century,  even  where  the  philosopher,  ii 
interests  of  literary  form,  is  careful  to  eschew  the  appearance  fl( 
science.  John  Stnart  Mill's  phrase,  "mental  chemistry"  {Bx^oku 
nalion  (if  Hamilton,  p.  857,  ed.  5),  BUggBsts  a  new  set  of  cat«gon(f 
which  raise  the  "  association  "  psychologists  above  tho  level  of  t 
predecessors  who  used  the  categories  of  mechanics.  In  the  present' 
age  the  most  conspicuously  advancing  science  is  biology ;  and  tht 
categories  of  organism  and  evolution  are  freely  tranefeired  ta 
philosophy  with  the  great  advantngo  of  lifting  it  oat  of  the  t 
abstract  conceptious  of  mathematics  or  mechanics,  bat  too  ofteo  with 
insufficient  conscionsness  of  what  is  being  done,  so  that  etriJdiiff 
metaphors  are  mistaken  for  indisputable  facts  or  laws. 

Now,  there  were  "  evolutionists  "  before  Darwin,  and  eren  befon 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  seems  to  wish  to  take  ont  a  patent  fortlia 
invention  of  the  theory,  and  conspicuously  calls  the  attention  of  % 
careless  public  to  tho  fact  that   his  essay  on  Progress:   its  Laa  a»i 


•  With  regard  to  Hobbp9,compiireAnbrej'»«torj,  quoted  b;  Profeasor  G.  OiMa . 
BobertKjn  Hobbts,  p.  31 :   '"  He  wna  fortj  jean  old  before  he  looked  on  geometn, 

which   happened   accideaUllj:    being   in   a  gentleman's  library  in  ,  Euehif • 

Slemeali  la;  open,  Qnd  it  was  tlic  47th  Prop  ,  Lib,  I.  So  hs  roodi  t)ie  propafitiaa. 
'ByQ— ,'  sajs  he,  '  tliia  is  impo«i>iblD! '  So  he  re«dB  the  denianstration.  *ludi 
referred  him  bocli  to  another,  which  he  also  read,  el  lie  deinerp;  that  at  bat  b* 
vai   demonttrutifcly    conTinccd  of   that   trutlL.    This  made   him    ia   lore  «iU 
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e  appeared  in  April,  1857,  whereas  the  Origin  of  Speeies  did  not 
e  the  light  till  Ootobor,  1859  (see  prefaoe  to  4(.li  edition  of  Fint 
iiiciplef).  Evolution  is  in  every  one's  mouth  now,  and  the  writings 
Ir.  Spencer  have  done  a  gi-eat  deal  (along  with  the  diacoveries  of 
win)  to  make  the  conception  familiar.  Bat  nothing  grows  ap 
e  suddenly.  Dartiig  the  latter  hulf  of  last  century  many  isolated 
pjinkei'a  had  in  this  or  that  department  of  Bcience  L-ume  to  apply  the 
%  of  development.  Though  in  Kant  as  a  philosopher  the  idea  of 
"  m,  and  indeed  (he  whuie  conception  of  histoHcal  growth,  ig 
iioQsly  absent,"  yut  the  same  Kant,  as  a  man  of  science,  was 
)  author  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Vice  attd  Montesquieu  had, 
II  eai'lier,  suggested  a  way  of  looking  at  humun  institutions,  which 
B  nut  fnlly  understood  till  several  generations  had  passed  Above 
1  biology  Erasmus  Darwin  {Zoonomia,  1794)  foreshadowed  the 
of  his  grandson.  Buflbn,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaii'e,  Lamarck,  bad  all 
backed  the  orthodox  dogma  of  immutable  species;  and  perhaps 
i  Monboddo  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  bis  speculations  on  the 
1  became  widely  familiar,  since  the  very  shallowest  wits 
,  laugh  about  them.  Goethe,  who,  as  an  old  man  of 
ity-one,  was  more  excited  by  the  news  of  the  dispute  between 
"ier  and  St.  Hilaii'e  than  by  the  news  of  the  July  Revolution,  had 
y  years  before  (1790)  published  his  Melamorphoees  of  Plants.  Tbns 
;el  grew  tip  in  an  intellectual  atm.osphere  in  which  the  conception 
rolutiou,  and  especially  of  biological  evolution,  was  no  incon- 
lerable  element.  For  Goethe's  general  view  of  nature  be  had  the 
neatest  sympathy — so  much  so  indeed  as  to  lead  him  to  defend 
Goethe's  theory  of  colour  against  the  Newtonian  theory,  a  defence 
which  has  brought  Hegel  into  much  discredit  with  the  modern 
scientific  mind.  What  attracted  Hegel  in  Goethe's  view  of  nature  (as 
Mr.  iS.  Alcxaader  has  well  poiDt«d  out  in  ifind,  xi,  p.  511),  was  that 
sense  of  nuity  or  totality  in  nature  which  tlie  poet's  feeling  grasps, 
bat  wlucb  is  apt  to  escape  the  analysis  of  the  scientific  understanding 
(Of.  Naturphiloiopkie,  pp.  317,  318,  4S3)  :  and  it  was  perhaps  worth 
while  to  remind  the  world  that  to  regard  light  as  composed  of  different 


*  Of  course  such  u  (taitomBnt  is  only  reUtirolj  true— 1.».,  if  we  comparo 
Kant  nith  Hegel  aud  other  phiJosophura  of  llits  cenlorj.  Kaut  does  maiatiuu  the 
idea  of  progrett  ia  human  M>cietj.  and  eiplainB  it  lU  due  to  the  "unsocial 
■ocialulitj  of  mon" — bj  wliiuh  ho  ulearlj'  meaui  "repulsion"  and  "attraction" 
(eoncepts  borrowed  from  pbjiicf).  He  is  quite  BWare  that  tlio  "original  contmot" 
never  look  place  as  ti  matter  of  fact  in  )iialary,  but  ho  prefers  to  think  out 
problems  of  politics  with  the  belp  of  these  unhistorical  Actions.  Uore,  as  ercrj- 
whero,  thn  abslmct  line  which  Kant  draws  1>elwcen  what  is  a  priori  and  what  i« 
a  poitiriori — between  the  form  of  thought  and  tl;e  nuilter  of  eiporieiicc — prerenti 
him  from  seeing  a  thought-proeeu  in  the  tiiue-proc«sa. 


coloora  is  only  a  way  of  making  ihe  concrefe  facts  of  natnre  intel 
gible  to  onrselvea.    In  the  sHine  npirit  Hegel  complains  (p.  489) 
the  bot^vniste  of  his  time  did  not  appreciate  Goethe's  Matamorphotet 
Plants,  and  "  did  not  know  wLat  to  make  of  it,  jnst   because  what 
was  represented  therein  was  a  totalily   {ehen  tceil   ein   (/ames  daritt 
(largeetdlt  wurdf.)  "     Goethe  pets  behind  the  difference  which  to 
ordinary  eye  and  mind  Bplits  up  a  plant  into  a  combination  of  nnli 
parts  (root,  stem,  branch,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit)  and  sees  all 
as  the  diiferentiations  of  an  identical  nature  (Grundtnesen). 

In  .his    Zur  MnrpJiologie   (written  in    1795,   published  in    1807) 
Goethe  formulates  the  law  that  "the  more  imperfect  a  being  is  the 
more  do  its  individual  parta  reKemhle  each  other,  and  the  moi-e  do  these 
parts  regemblo  the  whole.     The   more  perfect  the  being  is   the 
dissimilar  are  itgpaTts.     In  the  former  case  the  parts  are  more  c 
a  repetition  of  the  whole ;  in  the  latter   case  they  are  totally  nnlil 
the  whole.     The  more  the  parts  resemble  each  other,  the  less  aoboi 
nation  is  there  of  one  to  the  other.     Suhordination  of  parts  indi 
high  grade,  of  organisation"  (Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe,  p.  35^).     We 
familiar  with  this  in  another  form  :  "  the  change  from  an  indefifiil 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definitecoherent  heterogeneity,"    Gi 
has  anticipated  Von  Baer'a  law,  enunciated  in  respect  of  embryoli 
(1828),  which  forms  the  easential  part  of  the  formula  Mr.  Speni 
a  philosopher  has  applied  to  the  whole  universe. 

Evolution  was  thus  familiar  to  Hegel,  both  the  theory  and 
word.     Everywhere  in  Hegel    we  read  about  EiUwicJcebm^;  but 
Evolutitiit  ho  does  not  speak  in  so  friendly  a  tone.     "  The  two  fomu 
in  which  the  series  of  stages  in  nature  have  been  apprehended  are 
Evolution   and    Emanation  "  (Nalurphil.,  p.   34).     By  the  first,   he 
explains,  is  meant  the  process  from    the   less  perfect  to  the  mors 
perfect ;  by  the  second  the  process  from  the  more  perfect  to  the  len 
perfect.     Of  the  two  he  prefers  the  conception  of  Emanation,  foecaoae 
it  explains  the  lower  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  higher, -wherau 
Evolution  carries    one   back  "  into  the  darkness  of    the  past,"  and 
only  gives  us  a  series  of  stages  following  one  another  in  time.     "  The 
time- difference  has  no  interest  whatever  for  tbought  "  (p.  33).    Thia, 
is  undoubtedly  a  hai-d  saying.     The  man  who  can  prefer  the  Orieul 
conception  of  Emanation  to  the  modern  scientific  conception  of  E' 
tion  might  seem  to  be  more  fit  to  be  expounded  by  the  Thensophi* 
Society  than   to  be  seriously  considered    by  the   contemporaries 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     "  We  must  interpi-et  the  more  developed 
the  less  developed,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  (Data  of  Ethics,  p.  7)  ;  and 
least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  scieuti6c  students  would  oij 
"  Amen."     But  is  this  what  they  are  themselves  doing  Y     Thoy  teU 
Ufl  about  the  less  developed  organisms  or  societies  (or  whatever  raaj 
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IjG  Ihe  stttject  of  invcstij^ation),  and  then  they  go  on  to  tell  iitt 
abont  the  more  developed.  But  are  thoy  really  interpreting  the 
higher  by  the  lower?  Let  ns  listen  to  another  phUoflopher  who 
approached  philosophy  from  the  aide  oE  biolof^y.  In  his  Study  of 
F»i/cho!ogy  G.  H.  Leives  writes  as  followii : — "  Once  recognising  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  sentient  activities  of  men  and  of  animals, 
and  of  interpreting  these  by  reference  to  their  organic  conditions, 
what  more  natnral  suggestion  than  that  our  study  should  begin  with 
animals  P  The  comparative  Himplicity  of  their  organisms  and  their 
iBBnifcstations  would  seen)  to  mark  them  us  furnishing  the  safest 
prolegomena  to  Human  Psychology.  1  have  ulroudy  stated  (in  the 
preface  to  Problenn  of  Life  and  M-itid)  that  in  18130  I  was  led  to  collect 
materials  with  this  view,  but  that  fuller  consideration  showed  it  to  be 
impracii cable.  To  show  why  it  was  impracticable  will  be  an  answer 
to  my  Russian  critic,  M.  Wyrouboff,  who  objects  to  ray  'sin  against 
Bcientilic  method'  in  not  proceeding  from  phenomena  that  are  general 
and  simple  to  those  that  are  special  and  complex  ;  I  ought,  he  thinks, 
to  have  made  the  exposition  of  the  simpler  cerebral  phenomena  in 
animnls  precede  that  of  the  more  coni|iles  phenomena  in  man.  This 
vras  my  own  opinion  till  experience  proved  its  mistake.  I  foand 
myself  constantly  thwarted  by  the  fitllacies  of  anthropomorphic 
interpretation.  It  was  impossible,  even  approximately,  to  eliminate 
these  before  a  clear  outline  of  the  specially  human  elements  was 
secured,"  &c.  (pp.  118,  119).  Farther  on  he  says  :  "  It  is  olesr  that 
vre  should  never  rightly  undei'stand  vital  phenomena  were  we  to  ■ 
begin  oar  study  of  Life  by  contemplating  its  simplest  manifestations 
in  the  animal  series;  we  can  only  understand  the  Amoeba  and  the 
Polype  by  a  light  reflected  from  the  study  of  Man  "  (p.  1^3).  What 
makes  it  seem  possible  for  the  scientific  investigator  "  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  "  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not  doing  so.  The  stndent  of  the 
Amoeba  happens  to  be,  not  an  Amoaba,  but  a  specimen  of  a  highly 
developed  vertebrate,  and  knows  at  least  something  abont  the  differen- 
tiated organs  and  functioas  of  his  own  body.  Professor  Fireman 
"  explains  "  the  English  Constitution  by  quoting  Tacitus  abont  the 
Germans  and  by  describing  the  Landesgemeinden  of  Uri  and  Appen- 
^ell,  &c.,  Ac.:  but  then  wo  all  know  something  about  our  present 
constitution.  Even  Professor  Freeman,  however  much  he  may  dislike 
*■  Modern  "  History,  cannot  help  living  and  thinking  in  a  very  modern 
period. 

Now  this  I  take  to  be  the  element  of  truth  in  Hegel's  preference 
for  Emanation  over  Evolution.  We  only  understand  a  part  of 
nnythiug  when  we  can  look  at  it  as  the  part  of  a  whole,  and  we 
only  nnderstand  the  eleroentai-y  stages  when  we  know  them  as  the 
elementary  stages  of  something  moi'e  highly  developed.     This  is  true 
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in  e.ich  special  branch  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  trae  in  the  attempt  to 
think  the  universe  as  a  whole. 

Hegel'a  "development"  {Ent^ckelwtg)  is  not  a  time-prooen,  bai 
a  thought- process  ;  yet  Hegel'e  method  of  ezpoaition  is  ench  that  lb« 
thonght-proceaa  ta  apt  to  be  re»d  as  if  were  meant  to  be  a  time-praoMi. 
To  avoid  mi  sonde  ratanding  him  we  muat,  &s  has  been  said,  "ntA 
Hegel  backwards."  "  He  presents  everything  syntheticallv,"  san 
Profeeaor  Seth  {Hegelianjsm  and,  Personality,  p.  90),  "  thongh  it  maii 
firafc  have  been  got  analytically  by  an  ordinary  prooeRS  of  reflertiMt 
upon  the  facts  which  are  the  common  property  of  every  thinker.* 
There  has  hc'en  much  innocent  laughter  over  Hegel's  absunlity  in 
saying  that  Being  is  the  aame  tbing  as  Nothing,  and  that  Being  uid 
ffothing  between  them  produced  Uecomiag.  But,  if  we  take  tlie 
conception  of  "  Becoming"  and  analyse  it,  we  find  that  it  does  impl}: 
both  Being  and  Not-being.  That  which  becomes  is  that  which  wu 
not  but  now  is.  The  Eleatics  were  puzzled  by  the  coaccptioa  of 
Motion,  just  because  they  were  trying  to  think  the  whole  of  realttj 
under  the  category  of  Being,  and  did  not  see  that  Not-beitif 
was  involved  as  well.  So,  on  the  other  hund,  the  Heracleit«aiu 
seemed  tu  make  everything  slip  away  in  a  flax,  because  thtr 
took  the  category  of  Becoming  a.s  ultimate  and  did  not  recognise  that 
it  implied  the  category  of  Being.  The  beginning  of  Hegel's  Loyit  ii, 
among  other  things,  a  memorandum  of  Plato's  solution  of  these  old 
controveraies. 

So  again,  if  we  are  told  that  Identity  passes  over  into  Difference, 
and  that  the  two  produce  Likeness  and  Unlikeness  (I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  follow  the  rainntite  of  Hegel'a  statement  bore),  we  shall  see  tie 
point  of  this  better  by  taking  the  concept  of  Likeness  and  askine 
what  it  implies — a  question  that  is  by  no  means  saperfloons.  for 
English  philosophy  has  tended  to  take  the  category  of  similarity  aa  if 
it  were  ultimate.  Thna  J.  S,  Mill  says,  "Likeness  and  unlikenes* 
cannot  be  resolved  into  anything  else"  (Logic,  i.,  p.  76).  Home,  ia 
bis  Treatise  of  Huin-an Nature,  resolves  "identity"  into  "  resemblance." 
"  This  propension,"  he  says,  "  to  bestow  an  identity  on  our  resembling 
perceptions  produces  the  fiction  of  a  continued  existence"  (p.  209, 
edit.  Selby-Bigge).  In  treating  of  the  Laws  of  Association,  Ur. 
Spencer  aims  at  reducing  contiguity  to  similarity  (^frincipUt  tf 
Psijohulor/y,  §  120,  vol.  i.,  p.  267).  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  pointed  oat 
that,  "  Mr,  Spencer  is  more  of  aTi  atomist  than  anyone  else  haa  enr 
been,  for  he  aays  that  the  syllogism  must  have  four  terms,  i.a,  tlie 
middle  term  is  not  identical  in  its  two  relations,  but  only  similar" 
(i'anajs  and  Addresses,  p.  Ki?).  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  working  ont  the 
subject  fi'om  the  other  side,  attacking  the  delusion  of  En^ish 
philosophers    that  identity  necessarily   excludes    difference.      It  i* 


janse  of  their  abstract  oonceptioa  of  identity  that  some  of  tTiem 

B  been  led  on  to  the  attempt  of  getting  rid  of  identity  altogethei"  in 

lychology  and  logic. 

If,  then,  we  read  Hegel  backwaixle,  we  find  that  hia  logic  and  the 

lole   of    his    philosoplij-    cnnBiet  in    this    perpetual    "  criticism   of 

begories,"  i.e.,  in  an  analyais  of    the    terras    and  concepts  whicii 

Winary  thinking    and    the  various  special  sciences  use  as   current 

.   without  testing   their   real   valne.       Bnt   the  results   of    this 

L   of    categories "    Hegel   arranges    so   as    to    present  the 

jwarance  of  a  completed  system ;  the  self- development  of  thought 

pm  the   simplest  to    the  most  complex    stages;    the  less  adequate 

fDceptions  showing  their  imperfections,  and  so,  by  criticising  them- 

prlves,  as  it  were,  leading  us  on  to  the  more  adequate,  faller,  and 

'  ways  of  thinking.     This  is  Hegel's  manner  of  satisfying  the 

mand   for  "  completely  unified  knowledge."     But  becanse  of  this 

isthod  of  exposition  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  miaunderstood  and 

!nted.     The  tendency  to    mist-nke  a  thought-process   for  a 

me-process  arises  from  our  desire  to  aabstitnte  the  easier  form  of 

(ctare- thinking  for  the  more  difficult  effort  of  grasping  the  separate 

ments  in  their  totality.     And  it  is  a  tendency  which  may  mislead 

1  philosophers  themselves  and  still  more   their  followers.     Thns 

Wstotle  carefully  defines  the  logical    term  as  that  "  into  which  the 

reposition   is    resolved "   (tie   Si"    luAvfrai  ij   trpmaaii),     Bnt  when 

(  treated  of  as  tlio  first  part  of  logic,  then  ihe 

Baptntion    vn  to    explain  the  propoaitiun  as   arising  out  of  a  com- 

lation  of  terms.     So,  again,  when  the  process  of  inference  has  been 

miysed   into   premises   and  conclusion,   the  premises    come   to    be 

[ardeil  as  if  they  existed  first  in  time,  and  as  if  the  conclusion  was 

terwanJa  tacked  on  to  them- — a  piece  of  picture- thinking  which  haa 

exposed  to  unmerited  attack  the  Amtoteiian  analysis  of  reasoning. 

So,  too,  because  we  can  think  of  society  as  recognising  certain  rights 

in  its  members,  the  individuals  wilh  their  rights  come  to  he  pictured 

as  existing  prior  to  the  formation  of  society,  in  an  imaginary  state  of 

nafnre.     To  take  an  example  from  another  region — Space  is  analysed 

into  it*  three  dimensions;  then  the  geometrician,  for  method's  sake, 

treats  of  two  dimensions  first  and  afterwards  goes  on  to  treat  of  three 

dimensions.     And  so  some  people  fancy  that  you  can  go  on  to  spaces 

of  four,  five,  or   any  number  of   dimensions;  whereas  there  is,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  no  "  going   on "  at  all  —  Space  of  one  or  of  two 

dimensions  with  which  we  are  sapposed  to  start  is  an  abstraction  from 

the  only  real  space. 

Why,  it  may  bo  asked,  did  Hegel  adopt  this  treacherous  mode  of 
exposition?  Two  reasons  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
influenced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Meoplatonic  idea  of   Emanation; 


but  thei-e    ib  this  atI-in)|Mi'tant   difforeace   between  He^l   tmi  I 
Neoplatouifits,  that  he  gets  bejond  the  idea  of  diSti-eutiattoo  as  n 
loss  or  evi],  and  nees  ia  it  a  ueeesgary  step  in  the  movement  I 
higher  unity.     Tbus  the  idea  of  Emauatiun  in  his  hands  passes  c 
into  the  idea  of  development  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete      BaCfl 
in.  the  second  place,  this  development  or  thonght- process  does  aho#  I 
itself  as   a   time- process.      Hegel's  remark  in  the  Nalurphilo»opUi 
(p.  3HJ  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  anything  more  than  that  a  x 
after-one-another  in  time  is  of  no  philosophical  or  scientific  intereitfiJ 
thus,  e.g.,  the  scientiSc  historian  wilt  not  write  mere  am 
are  the  materials  for  history,  and  are  not  yet  history.      AboTe  all  i| 
the  history  of  philosophy  does  the  connection  between  the  tbonghl 
process  and  the  lime-process  come  to  the  sni-face.     The  history  < 
philosophy  gave  Uegel  Lis  cine  to  the  logical  development  of  the 
categories.     The  simpler  and  more  abstraet  categories  come  first  ia 
time    in    the    process  by  which   the    human   conscioasness    becomes 
gradually  aware  of  the  conceptions  underlying  ordinary  tboagbt  and 
language.     In  tbo  history  of  philosophy  we  have  a  development  from 
the  simpler  to  ihe  more  complex,  like  that  which  Evolutiouials  see  in 
the  physical  universe.     Professor  Wallace  has  well  compared  Hegel'i  J 
discovery  of  the  self-development  of   thought  by  means  of   the  clnil 
given  him  iu  the  history  of  philosophy  to  Darwin's  discovery  of  th*  n 
process  of  evolution  in  the  oi^ganic  world  by  the  help  of  the  cine  given 
him  by  "  artificial  selection."     "  Philosophy,"  says  Professor  Wallace, 
"is  to  the  general  growth  of  intelligence  wiiat  artiBcial  breeding  is  to 
the  variation  of  species  under  natural  conditions"  (^The  Logic  QJ  Hegtl,  1 
Prolegomena,  p.  ex). 

I  should  quite  agree  with  Prof.  Seth  {MegeUaniem.  and  Ptraonatit^ 
p.  170)  that  Ucgel's  greatest  strength  lies  just  in  his  interpfetatM| 
of  history — j.e,,of  the  process  of  human  evolution  in  all  its  depi 
ments.  But  Prof.  Hotb  blames  liegel  for  transferring  to  I 
development  in  time  the  thought-pi-ocesa  described  in  the  /*j 
without  any  justification  except  the  ambiguity  in  the  woi-d  ■'  develi^ 
ment "  (p.  loH).  I  have  just  tried  to  show  that  the  history  t 
philosophy  itself  is  Hegel'a  justification  for  the  transfei-enoe ; 
think  that  if  he  is  to  be  blamed  at  all,  it  should  rather  bo  for  statingfl 
the  thought-proceKB  in  I  ho  Lo</ic,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  time- process.  i 

1    suppose  the    belief   sliJl   prevails  about   Hegel    that  he  is  I 
a  jiriori  metaphysician  who  spins  theories  out  of  his  head  regardlet 
of  facts.     And  this  reproach  is  held  to  apply  willi  special  force  to  bis 
Pliiloeophy  of  Nature.     What  Hegel  himself  says  is  something  veiy 
different,       "Kot     only    must     philosophy    be    in    harmony 
experience,  but  empirical  natural  science  is  the  presupposition  i 
goiidition  of  the  rise  and  formation  oi  the  pliilosophical  scieuee  ^ 


Datnre."  The  ayntlietic  thinkisg  of  the  philoaophei'  must  follow 
aCtei'  nnd  depend  upon  the  re^nlta  of  the  analytic  process  of  acieutifia 
research.  This  being  so,  it  must  be  remembered  ia  respect  of  Hegel'a 
Philosophy  of  Nature,  that  much  of  the  natural  science  which  supplied 
him  with  his  materi&l  and  bis  problems  is  now  out  of  date ;  so  that 
his  Philosophy  of  Nature  canuot  hayc  the  same  interest  and  value  for 
us  aa  his  bathetic,  or  his  Philosophy  of  Keligiou,  or  hia  Philosophy 
of  History,  though  oven  in  these  deparlments  we  occasiomiUy  fuel  that 
the  pbiliiaopher  is  working  with  somewliat  anliquated  materials,  and 
not  alwitys  dealing  with  what  have  cume  to  be  our  chief  problems. 
Secondly,  Hegel's  warmest  admirers  must  admit  that  Hegel  has  hie 
prejudices— patriotic  prejudices  in  the  main.  His  sympathy  with 
Goethe's  conception  of  nature  was,  oa  the  whole,  a  benedcial  influence; 
bat  it  helped  to  make  him  unappreciative  of  Newton,  And,  thirdly, 
Hegel  has  leas  interest  iu  nature  than  in  the  works  of  the  human 
mind.  He  ia  undergoing  the  reaction  against  the  deification  of  Nature, 
aa  aometbiug  higher  and  better  than  man.  "  Vauini  says  that  a 
straw  is  enough  to  reveal  tlie  being  of  God ;  "  but,  adds  Hegel,  "  any 
idea  of  the  mind,  the  poorest  of  its  fancies,  the  play  of  its  moat 
accidental  moods,  every  word  is  a  more  ex  ce  lie  at  reason  for 
recognisiag  the  being  of  God  than  any  single  natural  object  what- 
ever "  (^Naturpkiloeophie,  p.  29).  Again,  "  Even  anarbitniry  volition 
— nay,  even  a  bad  volition — ia  inlijiilely  higher  than  the  regular 
movements  of  the  stars  or  than  the  innocence  of  the  plants ;  for  a 
wrong  human  volition  is  the  error  of  a  thinking  spiritual  being." 
(lb.,  p.  30.J' 

Grant  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  and  what  then  is  the  use  of  bring- 
ing Hegel's  name  into  connection  with  Darwin's  r*  There  might  be 
BOme  reason  for  considering  bis  attitude  to  evolution  as  he  saw  it 
represented  in  the  Bloiogie  (1602-6)  of  Trevirnnus,  and  iu  the 
J'Uiloaophie  Zoologiqae  (1809)  of  Lamarck,  and  some  reason, 
perhaps,  for  blaming  him  for  his  want  of  appreciation  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  great  acientidc  revolution  of  this  ceutury.  1  think, 
lioHever,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  whether  we  can  get  any  help,  nut 
from  details  in  Hegel,  but  friim  his  general  method  and  spirit  of 
philosophising,  in  making  the  attempt  to  Ihiiik  nature  and  haman 
society  as  they  pi'csent  tliemselvea  to  us  now  iu  the  light  of  Darwin's 
theory  of  natural  selection.     Of  evolution  Hegel  had  heard — some- 

'  Cf.  Ilio  pMfBge  nnr  tlie  boginniug  of  the  "Introdurtion"  of  llie  <Siii«(«ri 
**  If  we  look  nt.  it  Jonnalig — i.e.,  only  considering  in  what  wtij  it  oii«ta,  not  what 
there  ii  io  it — eieo  a  lillj  funor  suuh  as  maj  pass  through  a  man's  head  ia  Aigker 
than  kny  product  at  Kutoru ;  for  auch  a  fuioj'  must  at  Iviut  be  uhurautei'iiied  bj 
intellectual  bemg  and  bf  freedom."     (Bosan^uet's  TrmulalioK,  y.  3.) 


impfcti6iit1y,  perfaftpa — but  not  of  natural  selectioD.  Bui 
neither  had  TrevimniiB  nor  Lamarck;  neither  liad  Mr.  Hwbrn 
Spencer  when  hn  elaburaled  the  gronndwork  of  his  aystcm.  Evea 
in  the  fifth  edition  (188-i)  of  First  Friaciplcs,  "  nataral  Belection"  u  ' 
only  allowed  to  appear  in  a  footnote,  which  footnote  is  inteodtd  Vi 
minimise  the  importance  of  U&rwin's  discovery  (p.  i47).  No»  ii  is 
"natural  selection"  which  seemH  to  me  the  really  cpoch-mskitj 
BcientiSc  theory;  it  is  this  that  has  produt-ed  that  "changcof 
categories  "  whieh,  as  Hegel  says  (Nalvrjtkil.,  p.  19),  is  the  essen^l 
thing  in  all  revolutions,  whether  in  the  sciences  or  in  hnnuii 
histoiy.  Evolution  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Spencer,  for  inslun, 
formulates  it,  is  only  a  further  cRrrying  out  of  an  idea  Yrhicli  ttatj  f» 
traced  back  to  the  Ionian  hylicists ;  *"  natural  selection  "  introdocMi 
quite  new  method  of  looking  at  natare,  and  it  has  the  further  sdnib- 
tage  of  being,  not  a  metaphysical  gpecnlation,  but  an  nndeniable  fid. 
What,  then,  ia  the  effect  of  the  theory  of  nataral  selection  dd 
Hegel's  philosophy  ?  Hegel's  naethod  of  philosophising  Nature  ceoM 
adjust  itself  quite  easily  to  the  new  seiectific  theory.  The  factors 
which  Darwin  usaumea  for  his  theory  ore — Variation,  Hertdity, 
Straggle  for  Existence.  Now  are  not  Heredity  and  Variation  jiirt 
particular  forms  of  the  categories  of  Identity  and  Difierence,  whose 
union  aud  interaction  prodace  the  actually  existing  kinds  of  lirioiT 
beings,  i.e.,  those  determinate  similnrities  and  diBsimiIariti«  which 
constitute  "  species "  P  But  this  result— definite,  clearly  marked 
kinds,  coraes  about  throagh  struggle,  i.e.,  thiwug-h  negation,  the 
constant  elimination  of  the  less  fit.  Survival  of  the  fittest,  on 
Darwin's  theory,  coraes  about  only  throngh  the  negative  proccsi  of 
destruction.  In  the  stage  of  mere  Nature  this  negativity  is  meeh&oi- 
cal  and  ejcternal.  In  the  higher  stage  of  consciousness  (spirit) 
this  negativity  is  self-determined,  free — as  I  shall  try  to  ahoit 
lat«r  on. 

This  attempt  at  Hegelianising  natural  selection  may  seem  fftncifuL 
We  know  tliat  Hegel's  forranlffl  have  been  read  into  Shakespean's 
plays  and  into  various  inconsistent  types  of  religious  creed:  Mid 
people  become  auspieioas  of  formulce  so  vpry  elastic.  I  think. 
however,  my  interpretation  is  valid  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  it 
would  not  count  for  much  except  for  reasons  I  now  go  ou  to  eoo- 
sider. 

There  is  one  matter  on  which  I  think  that  most  admirers  of 
Hegei,  unless  they  be  of  the  very  straitest  orthodoxy,  would  allow 
tliat  his  view  of  Nature  needs  some  correction.  I  mean  his  con- 
ception of  "the  Contingent"  (dan  ZufdlUge).  That  infinite  variety 
which  ia  sometimes  praised  as  "  the  freedom  of  Nature,"  or  even  u 
"the  divinity  of  Nature,"  Hegel  regards  as  not  the  glorj  but  tlie 


^^Bcct  nnd  impotency  of  NHtnre.  ^Naturphil.,  p.  37 ;  of.  rtie  smalt 
^^ic;  W^ievi.  pp.  288,  290  ;  Wallace's  Trarulalion,  pp.  227,  228). 
^Bionght  hns  in  natai'e  gone  out  of  itself  into  it«  "other"  —  its 
^Btreme  opposite— irmtionality,  And  that  is  why  nature  is  like  a 
^■Id  Bacchantic  god  (Naiurphil.,  p.  24). 

^B  This  conception  of  the  "  contingency  "  and  "  wpaknofis  "  of 
^Btare  is  a  Bni'vival  in  He^l  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  con- 
^Bption  of  matter.  In  Plato's  view  the  world  in  Bpace  and  time 
^But,  jast  because  it  is  in  space  and  time,  fall  Fihort  of  what  its 
^^btificer  wished.  So  with  Aristotle,  "  Chance"  is  an  objective  cause 
^Kvking  in  remm  natiini,  not  a  name  for  our  ignorance.  Professor 
^Btli  seems  to  hold  that  nature  is  illogical  or  nou-rationnl,  but  that 
^B^el  falls  into  a  "most  transparent  fallHcy  "  in  saying  that  con- 
tingency is  itself  a  category — a  form  of  the  Idea  which  "  has  no  less 
^Ban  other  forms  of  the  Idea  its  due  oSice  in  the  world  of  objects." 
^n'o  say  that  a  thing  is  contingent  or  accidental,"  argues  Profeaaor 
^Htth,  "  ie  to  say  in  so  many  words,  that  we  can  give  no  rstional 
^■oount  of  why  it  is  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise."  (^Begelianiim  and 
^^fnonalily,  p.  137.) 

^B  lu    this   criticism  I    think   that     Professor    Seth    has    approved 
^H  the  more    defective    part    of    Kegel's   statement,   and    has   cni>- 
^nnned  the  part  in  which  Hegel  sbows  moat   insight.      Darwin's 
^kory  nf  natural  selection  seems  to  me,  while  helping  as  all  modern 
^Hunce  does  to  correct  the  despair  of  giving  a  rational  account  of 
Hjifcat  appears  to  us  merely  accidental,  at  the  same  time  completely  to 
^hRtify  Hegel  in  regarding  this  seeming  n  on -rationality  of  nature  as 
itself  a  form  of  the  rational.     The  theory  of  natural  selection  pre- 
8uppose.s  (it  is  sometimes  even  made  an  objection  to  it  that  it  does 
so  presuppose)  a  tondrncy  to  variation  in  nature.     There  must  be  this 
for   natural    selection    to    work    upon.       Thus    the    n  on -rationality 
(indefinite  variability)  has  its  reason — in  a  sense  in  which  that  was 
never  recognised  before.     Of  course  this  tendency  to  variation  is  of 
itself  a  fact  to  be   explained;   and  biologists  feel   themselves   obliged 
now  Ui  face  problems  that  might  have  been  pat  aside  an  Inaolnble  by 
scientific  men  in  the  days  before  this  new  conception  of  natural  selec- 
tion revolutionised  theii'  science. 

Professor  Seth  asks:  "What  logical  connection  is  there  between 
tho  different  qnalities  of  things — between  the  smell  of  a  rose,  for 
example,  and  its  shape  ;  or  between  the  taste  of  an  orange  and  its 
colour?"  This  seems  (o  me  rather  an  unlucky  question.  We  feel 
sui-ennw  that  tliero  must  be  some,  The  scent  of  flowers,  the  taste 
of  froit*,  their  colours,  shapes,  &c.,  are  not  regarded  now  as  "acci- 
dental "  results  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  fttoros  or  as  the  mere 
fuicy  work  of  a  capricious  maker,  but  as  connected  in  some  way 
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with  tUe  means  throngh  whicli  tlie  plant  Is  raprodaced,  (mil 
species  aided  in  its  competition  with  others  by  the  insttcts  wl 
cairy  its  polkii  and  the  birds  which  cari-y  its  eeeds.  Thi 
plants,  successive  adaption  of  self -fertilisation  and  insect -fertilissttoi^ 
can  be  retul  oS  frum  the  compheated  shape  of  the  coi'oll&.*  1  Ad 
not  kuow  whether  the  pai'ticuln,r  problems,  sugg^ted  by  Profes^T 
Seth,  ttboot  the  wae  and  the  orange  have  been  Bolved.  But  qititr 
analogous  problems  have  been,  such  as — Wliy  do  white  floirert 
often  give  out  their  sceiit  only  by  night  ?t  Cats  and  red  oloTw 
might  seem  to  have  no  more  logical  connection  than  Tent^nlen 
Steeple  and  Goodwin  Sands;  but  Mr,  Darwin  has  shown  how  llw 
Qoui'ishing  of  red  clover  depends  on  the  flourishing  of  cat«,  trho 
eat  the  fiold-mice,  who  eat  the  bumble  bees,  who  fertilise  the  red 
clover.  I 

Whiit  distinguishes  Darwin's  theory  from  other  theories  of 
evolution  is  the  kind  of  exphination  it  gives.  Hegel  complains,  and 
1  think  justly,  that  merely  to  go  back  "  into  tho  darkness  of  the 
past,"  or  merely  to  say,  "first  thei-e  was  the  simple  and  then  the 
complei  was  evolved  out  of  it,"  and  so  on,  is  not  to  explain  nature: 
It  is  only  to  give  a  chronological  table  of  events — real  or  imagiouy. 
We  want  to  know  "  Why/"  To  refer  us  back  to  the  homogeneoiu 
and  undifferentiated  is  to  give  "the  material  cause"  (to  c-f  el)  of 
what  has  happened:  it  is  not  to  explaiu  why  what  bns  happened 
has  happened.  But  the  theory  of  natural  selection  does  explain 
"  Why,"  Such  a  form  or  characteristic  has  been  of  advantiLge,  of 
utility  tK)  the  species,  and  therefore  has  favoured  it«  continuance. 
Darwin  restores  "final  causes"  to  their  proper  place  in  science- 
final  causes  In  the  ^mtoteliaa,  not  in  the  Stoic  or  "Bridgewster 
Treatise,"  sense. § 

"  The  Good  "  as  a  means  of  explanation  thus  regains  the  impor- 
tance which  Flato  claimed  for  It.  He  makes  Socrates  complais 
that  Anaiegoras,  after  tisserting  that  Reason  was  the  cause  or 
principle  of  all  (bings,  went  on  to  assign  only  "material"  canoes 
of  things,  whbi-eas  if  we  are  to  give  a  mtional  explanation  wc  masi 
do  so  by  showing  how  the  good  was  realised  in  the  world  (Pfewiti, 
97,  98).  Plato  was  too  hastily  ti'ying  to  see  everything  in  the  ligbi 
uf  the  one  supreme  good — the  end  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  And 
Aristotle's  caotiou  was  not  unnecessary — "  the  good  for  man  ia  not 
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(requtiitlj  giro  out  their  Bcent  onlj  by  night. 
X  DarHin,  Oriyat  of  Specia,  pp.  57,  oS. 
%   Cf:  Hegel's  ainall  Loffic,  Wcrke  ti,  pp, 


Hhe  flamo  as  the  good  for  fishes"  (Eih.  Ntc,  vi,  7,  §  4).  Tins  eou- 
Beption  of  Final  Causes,  wliich  the  theoiy  of  Natural  Selection 
BKloit's,  is  not  tlie  cruder  form  of  teleology  whic^li  attempts  to 
Hoiplniii  everything  in  tliu  universe  by  abowinf^  lliat  it  serves  ibe 
Buod  of  man,  Kach  apeciea  bus  como  to  be  what  it  ia  by  pursaing 
■if  wu  may  speak  metaphorically)  ita  own  good.  Each  individual  is 
Beeaerved  by  its  own  good,  In  ihe  conllict  betsveeu  individuals  and 
^Between  kinds  that  which  is  better  equipped  for  the  particular 
BWggle  is  selected.  Fi'um  many  points  of  view,  e.g.,  from  ours — 
Hither  as  the  species  at  human  beinga,  or  out's,  as  members  of 
^biH  or  that  soci(!ty,  or  ours,  aa  ini3ividuala — what  happens  may  be 
Hvry  far  fi'om  what  we  consider  our  good,  yet  it  mast  be  the  better 
Adapted  for  success  which  succeeds,  Tbis  is  a  truism  when  stated 
Blms :  but  from  this  it  follows  that  the  esplanation  of  structures, 
^bbita,  Ac.,  must  be  found  in  the  end  or  purpoae  that  they  serve. 
■This  aabatittttion  of  Final  Cause  for  Efficient  or  Material  Cause  as 
Hne  more  important  category  is  as  signiQcant  for  us  now  as  it  seemed 
Bd  be  to  Aristotle.  And  of  all  modern  philosophers  Hegel  has 
^Mognised  most  fully  this  significance  of  the  conceptiou  of  Fnd.  On 
this  head  even  his  critic,  Professor  Seth,  allows  that  he  represents 
"  what  is  profoundest  and  beat  in  modcru  philosophy  "  (Hegelianiem 
and  Femimality,  p.  83). 

Let  me  trace  some  consequences  oE  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
in  Ethics — where  the  applications  of  it  are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting  to  ns.  In  Ethics  the  theory  of  natural  selection  has  vindicated 
alt  that  has  proved  most  permaueiitlj  valuable  in  Utilitarianism,  while 
correcting  those  parts  of  the  theory  which  made  the  negative  work  of 
the  Intuitionalist  critic  very  easy.  Right  and  wrong  appear  now 
as  wlmt  help  or  hinder  the  good  of  the  society — whatever  the  society 
may  be.  The  happiness  of  the  individual,  as  Professor  CliiTord  pointed 
out  {Lectures  and  Jiaiayt,  ii,  p.  173),  is  of  no  use  to  the  community, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  him  a  more  efficient  citizen.  Thus  ethics 
is  again,  as  to  Aristotle  and  to  Hegel,  closely  bound  up  with  politics. 
The  ethical  end  for  the  individual  mast  be  a  social  end — a  oominon 
good  (whatever  the  community  may  be). 

Katui-al  selection  (as  I  have  tried  to  show  more  fully  elsewhere*) 
ia  a  perfectly  adeqaate  cause  to  account  for  the  rise  of  morality — in 
that  same  sense  of  "  cause  "  in  which  we  use  the  term  in  scientific 
explanations  of  natural  phenomena.  Regarded  as  events  in  time, 
the  appearance  of  consciousness  and  the  capacity  for  language  with 

•Am.  on  "  S  at  ural  Selection  and  the  SpiritunJ  World,"  in  WflmiHiUr  Beciev, 
May,  IBW,  npriulsd  in  Snd  «dit.  of  JJarwinitm  »md  I'oiUie*  (1891).  Sm  Mp, 
pp.  90-106, 


the  oonWqnent  poBsibility  of  Btoiing  up  the  reHnltn   «f  i 

may  be  accounted  for  by  natnrat  selection,  i.e.,  rhoy  favonred  m  the 
atrnggle  for  existence  thoBO  speciea  which  happened  in  possess  ihfin. 
The  facts  of  com^ciouBneas,  of  reflectign,  of  fielf-conscionimess,  horn. 
ever,  make  an  enormons  difference  in  the  character  of  this  stmgg-le. 
Nataral  selection  in  its  lower  Bt^iges — tliose  with  which  the  natanilut 
ia  familiar — works  solely  by  the  destruction  of  the  less  fftTnornhlr 
oirCDinst-anced  organisniB  and  species.  Nataral  selection  araoiic 
"  articulate-Bpcaliing',"  thinking  mortals,  who  can  "  look  before  and 
after,"  works  in  other  ways  a»  well.  Morality,  to  begin  with,  means 
those  feelings  and  acts  and  habits  which  are  adrantag^onB  to  th* 
welfare  of  the  community.  Slorality  comes  to  mean  the  consciAai 
and  deliberate  adoption  of  those  feelings  and  acts  and  habiu  wkicli 
arn  advantageonfl  to  the  welfare  of  the  corarannitj;  and  refleclioB 
makes  it  possible  to  alter  the  conception  of  what  the  commnnity  if, 
whose  welfare  is  to  be  considered.  In  human  history,  except  wbew 
there  has  been  retrogression,  we  find  an  advanee  in  the  ideals  of  life, 
i.e.,  man  has  been  coming  to  a  fuller  and  fuller  conscionsneas  o( 
the  end  or  good  at  which  from  the  first,  merely  as  n  social  animal,  he 
has  been  blindly  striving.  It  is  worth  while  referring  to  retrogres- 
sions, becaase  such  cases  show  ns  to  what  an  extent  morality  aod  all 
other  dilTerences  between  man  and  the  animals,  between  the  highwl 
and  the  lowest  races  of  human  beings,  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
social  institutions  and  not  to  any  original,  innate,  or  inherited 
instincts.  Long  centuries  of  civilisation  do  not  prevent  mankind 
from  reverting  to  a  condition  not  far  from  that  of  the  lowest  raw*, 
where  circumstances,  such  as  a  terrible  pestilence,  long- cod  tinned 
warfare,  a  barbarian  invasion  or  life  among  saYRges,  have  removed 
the  ordinary  restraints  of  civilisation.  Still  these  are  exceptions! 
conditions.  What  niay  appear  to  be  a  general  breakdown  and  retnni 
to  barbarism  may  be  the  transition  to  a  new  and,  in  some  respects, 
higher  type  of  social  organisation.  For  in  human  evolution  we  aw 
forcibly  reminded  that  progi'eas  does  not  go  on  in  a  straight  line  ;  bul, 
]nBt  because  thought  enters  into  the  procefis,  at  each  step  there  is  w 
attempt  to  correct  the  one-sidedness  of  the  preceding  stag^.  In  ibf 
history  of  philosophy  this  "  dialectic  movement  "  comes  clearly  to  th« 
surface.  The  philosopher  who  is  not  a  mere  echo  of  what  has  become 
a  dogmatic  system  is  driven,  by  reflection  on  the  prevalent  manner  of 
thinking,  to  lay  stress  on  the  aspects  oE  truth  which  have  been 
neglected.  But  the  criticism  lie  applies  to  his  predecessors  most 
in  duo  time  be  applied  to  him.  The  great  constructive  philoi>ophen 
seem  indeed  to  gather  np  into  their  thought  all  the  elements  tii»l 
eiisted  scattered  in  preceding  systems ;  but  the  time  comes  when  t 
r  criticism  and  then  a  new  reconstruction  are  needed,  if  phitoBoplf 


feto  remain  livinf?  and  not  to  be  fosailisod  io  a  trajitionftl  dogma. 
"Let  us  follow  whithereoever  the  arpnmetit  leads  ns  ;  "  and,  if  we 
do  not  let  ourselves  become  "  miaolngists,"  we  must  hold  faat  thia 
Athenian  faith  in  tlio  value  of  the  perpotaal  conflict  of  ideas,  which 
is  the  highest  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  what  comes 
oat  clearly,  and  with  some  consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
oemed,  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  aleo  going  on  in  all  olher  parts 
of  human  evolution.  If  natural  selection  operated  among  human 
beings  exactly  as  in  tlie  lower  organic  world,  tliere  would  be  no 
advance  except  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  individuals  composing 
an  nnsnccessful  form  of  social  organiBm.  In  the  lower  stages  of 
human  history  that  must  have  happened  often  enough.  In  the 
higher  stages  the  organism  may  change  without  the  members  of  it 
being  destroyed  ;  the  race  (the  merely  natural  element)  is  not  in- 
separably linked  to  the  fate  of  all  its  institutions,  its  language, 
religion,  form  of  government,  4«.  A.  vigorous  race  may  live  through 
many  political  and  social  inKtilutions;  on  the  other  hand,  successful 
iuBtitncioDB  may  become  the  possession  of  many  Dices.  Now  in  the 
history  of  civilisation  geuernlly  we  can  Bee,  though  not  in  every 
respect  so  clearly  as  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  this  criticism  of 
customs  and  ideas  going  on.  Revolutions,  peaceable  or  otherwise, 
are  the  transitions  from  one  stage  to  another,  piovoking  generally 
a  counter-revolution,  but  in  progressive  societies,  helping  the  forward 
movement  thi-ough  whatever  apparently  zigzag  courses.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  thinks  that  the  movement  of  human  progress  is  all  in  one 
direction — from  status  to  contract.  Any  attempts  to  get  rid  oF  some 
of  the  anarchy  of  individualism  he  can  only  interpret  as  a  return  to 
militancy.  A  follower  of  Hegel  woald  agree  with  the  averi^e  man 
that  it  is  no  such  thing.  We  are  not  retarning  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  advancing  to  a  new  stage  which  shall  reconcile  both  elements. 
Of  course  this  new  sta^  will  not  be  final— though  we  are  always  apt 
to  look  on  the  stage  just  ahead  of  ns  as  if  it  were  final,  because  it  is 
what  to  us  seems  most  needed.  Defects,  one-sidedness  in  it,  will  show 
themselves  and  need  connection,  perhaps  at  first  by  opposite  exaggera- 
tions. The  correction  may  take  place  more  and  more  through 
peaceful  debate,  instead  of  through  fighting.  A  still  higher  sta^ 
would  be  reached  when  people  themselves  made  the  correction  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  a  rival  party  to  do  so  :  the  dialectic  movement  may 
go  on  within  the  soul. 

This  seems  to  me  a  type  of  interpretation  of  human  evolution 
which  is  in  entire  accoi'dance  with  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection,  and  which  yet  admits  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  Hegel's 
dialectic  method.  The  analysis  of  the  conception  of  punishment  in 
Mr.  Alexander's  Moral  Order  tittd  Progress  (pp.  327-333J  seems  to  me 
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a  moBt  admintble  e(iimpl«i  of  sach  a  reconciliation  of  DftrwiniMi  nl 

Hegelian  erolntion.  "PanisLment  in  man,"  aays  !&lr.  Alexander. 
"  coirespoDds  to  the  strngple  of  the  dominant  variety  with  otber 
varieties.  .  .  .  We  punish  in  order  to  extirpate  ideals  which  uffimd 
the  dominant  or  general  ideal.  But  in  nature,  conflict  menns  the 
extinction  of  individaal  animals  ;  in  pnnishment  it  in  satficiei 
the  falso  ideal  is  eitingnished,  and  it  is  not  netjeseary  altvajs  that 
person  himself  should  be  destroyed." 

Paninhment,  as  Mr.  Alexander  pats  it  in  sumining  up,  I 
cliaracters :  "  It  la  rctribntiTe  iu  ho  far  as  it  falls  under  thi 
law  that  resistance  to  the  dominant  type  recoils  upon  the  re<»istaiit  or 
gnilty  creatni-e  :  it  is  preventive  in  bo  far  as,  being  a  statutory  eoaxt- 
ment,  it  aims  at  Hecnring  the  maintenance  of  the  law  ir-respectiTe  of 
the  individual's  cbaracter.  Bat  this  latter  chai'acteristic  is  secoaduj, 
and  the  former  is  comprehended  under  tlie  third  idea,  that  of  refonoa- 
tion,  which  is  the  superior  foi*m  nnder  which  retrihntion  appears 
when  the  type  is  a  mental  ideal  and  is  efFec-ted  by  conscious  persuoa'' 
This  account  of  Punishment  is  Darwinian  in  ita  application  of  the 
concept  of  natural  selection.  It  ia  Hegelian  in  its  recognition  of  ihe 
diverse  elementn  that  enter  into  the  idea  of  panishment,  unlike  the 
rival  one-sided  theories  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  Hegelian  above  oil 
in  its  recognition  that  what  sccui  the  extreme  opposite  tfaeonM  of 
retribution  aud  i-eforma.tion  are,  after  all,  dilTerent  stages  of  the  sane 
concept. 

Hegel's  treatment  of  ethical  qaestions  agrees  with  that  of  tite 
evolutionists  in  two  main  inspects — both  of  which  Lave  been  made 
grounds  of  objection  to  his  philosophy.  (1)  The  complete  sepimtion, 
which  Kantian  ethics  and  the  ethics  of  the  Intnitionalist  euhool  mike 
between  "ought"  and  "is,"  tends  to  disappear.  Hegel  protest* 
vigorously  against  the  philosophical  weakness  of  Fichle'a  perpelul 
Sollen,  and  seems  to  take  up  an  almost  "  Philistine  "  attitude  tuvmrd« 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  romantic  dreamer  or  of  the  reformer  indignant 
with  the  abuses  of  society.  Similarly  we  know  that  a  very  general 
consequence  of  the  evolutionary  and  historical  view  of  societv  hu 
been  to  aid  the  reaction  againut  the  revolutionary  appeal  to  "  natord 
righte."  and  to  support  a  political  and  social  conservatism  of  the  t 
so  brilliantly  illustrated  in  this  country  by  Burke.  And  in  Btluca 
evolutionary  moralists  teiid  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  betwi 
moral  laws  and  laws  of  natui-e,  to  treat  moi'al  action  as  not  diatii 
in  kind  from  action  in  general.  (2)  Hegel's  ethics  are  a  part  of 
"  Philosophy  of  Law  "  ;  the  familiar  sepai-ations  between  politics 
fitbios,  between  society  and  the  individual,  appear  only  as  aapecte 
what  cannot  propei'ly  be  tliougbt  of  apart  frum  each,  other.  So, 
etluc^  to  tlie^evolutionifit  is  a  brunch  of  sociology.     And  to 
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He^l  and  tbe  evoliitiooist  the  reproaoli  is  EOinetimeB  made  that  they 
ignore  the  significnnce  nf  person Fility. 

Now,  first,  fiB  to  Hegel'fl  too  passiTe  acqnieseeoce  in  fact,  let  me 
admit,  once  for  all,  that  that  is  the  great  flaw  in  bis  practical 
philosophy.  All  wladom  seemed  to  culminate  in  Hegel's  Encyclo- 
prgdta,  all  hiatory  in  the  Pmasifin  bureaucracy  of  1820;  and  Hegel'a 
orl.hodox  diaciplea  were  ready  to  weep  that  there  remnineil  no  more 
realms  for  the  world-spirit  to  conquer.  Bnt  this  "finality"  is  an 
inciinBiBlency  in  Hegel's  application  of  his  philosophy.  The  same 
dialectic  movement  which  bttd  bronght  the  hnman  spirit  to  the  stage 
at  which  Hegel  foand  it  and  interpreted  it  must  nrge  it  onwards. 
Yet  Hegel's  error  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  his  perfectly  sonnd 
feeling  that  the  philosopher  as  Hoch  has  only  (o  do  with  what  has 
already  come  into  enistence — thcRnme  sound  feeling  which,  as  I  have 
alreaily  shown,  makes  him  insist  that  the  philosophy  of  nature  must 
follow  and  cannot  anticipate  the  course  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Hegel's  famous  dictam  "The  Reiil  is  the  Rational,"  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  many,  in  spite  of  what  lie  himself  says  in 
explanation  of  it  (in  the  Introduction  to  the  EiieseUtpfBdia).  Mere 
existence  is  a  very  different  thing  from  reality.  Professor  Seth 
(^HegelianUm  and  Pertotuilily,  p,  203)  trents  this  distinction  as  a 
"  quibble  "  on  Hegel's  pai-t.  Surely  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimftte  use  of 
that  fatally  ambiguous  word  "  real."  The  use  of  "  real "  in  antithesis 
to  "  shtim  "  is  common  enough  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more 
of  a  quibble,  when  those  who  boast  themselves  "Realista"  in 
philosophy  take  advant-age  of  this  popular  moral  connotation  of  the 
tei-ra  "real"  to  chiiin  support  for  themselves  in  their  polemic 
against  Idealism,  when  e.ij.  they  tell  ns  that  an  atom  is  something 
more  real  than  Ft  thought.  This  is  true  in  the  seime  that  the  atom 
must  be  thought  of  as  being  in  spa«o  ;  bnt  the  ordinary  mind  takes 
it  as  if  it  meant  that  the  atom  is  more  important.  That  "  the  real  is 
the  rational"  is  a  doctrine  which  is  implied  in,  and  may  be  well 
illnstrated  by,  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  All  sorts  of  variations 
occni'.  i.e.  they  exist ;  but  only  those  that  prove  to  he  of  some  value 
persist.  Whatever  maintains  itself  must  do  so  because  of  some 
rationality  that  it  baa  or  had.  When  the  rationality  censes,  we 
have  an  appcamnue  and  not  a  reality,  a  sham  that  is  doomed  to 
perish.  This,  as  we  know,  is  the  one  lesson  that  Cai'lyle  read  in 
history. 

Hegel's  temperament  and  his  circumstances  led  him  to  lay  less 
BtresH  on  the  converse  of  his  proposition:  "The  Rational  is  the 
Real."  It  docs  not  niattei-  how  few  bold  an  opinion  now,  if  their 
opinion  is  what  makes  for  the  gi'eaier  well-being  of  society,  they  have 
got    "the    root    of  the   matter"   in  them,   and   their  opinion   will 
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nltimately  prevail.     The  Idea,  as  Hegel  liimself  would  say, 
remain  a  mere  "  ongbt  to  be,"  it  mnst  make  itself  real.     It  may  t 
a  long  time;  bat  lime  is  indifferent  to  it.     Similarly,  the  evolutioid 
is  apt  to  decry  all  attempts  to  better  the  world.     He  knows  that  i 
institutions,    pmcticea,  &c.,  that  have  eEtablisbed  themselves  i 
have  done  bo  because  of    some  valne  they  had  (some  rationality^ 
but,  occupied  us  he  is  in  studying  past  and  eiisting  formB,  he  is  i 
not  to  see  the  promise  in  new  variations.     Of  coureo   of  these  n 
variations  (i.e.,  new  ideals,  new  projoctd,  Ac.)  a  great  many  will  f 
Eren  a  man  of  inventive  genius  may  make  a  lot  i 
tinns.     It  needs  a  sort  of  prophetic  intuition  to  see  what  makes  i 
welfare  in  tlie  future.     But  on  the   principle  of  natural  selectioi 
whatever  institutiou  or  type  of  condnet  ceases  tc 
of  society,  is  doomed  to  perish  by  the  working  of  those  same  forces 
of  strnggle  which  at  one  time  gave    it    reality  and  predominance. 
Whether  it  perishes,  dragging  with  it  the  liappineKs  and  the  lives  of 
hnman  beings  or  not,  will  depend  oo  whether  it  perishes  by  the  mere 
natnral  strnggle,  or  is  peaeeably  set  aside  by  the  conscious  act  of  the 
reformer  anticipating  on  behalf  of  his  society  and  obviating  the  c 
process  of  mere  natui'al  selection. 

Hegel's    philosophic    endeavour    to    see    the    rationality   of 
established  institutions  has    sometimes   been   condemned    as   an  nii->^ 
reasoning  optimism.     But  we  have  seen  that  he  does  not  mean  that, 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right."    And  his  optimism  is  uo  more  than  that  futh 
in  the  ultimate  rationality  of  ihe  universe,  which  is  the  pres apposition 
(however  unexpressed  or  unrecognised)  of  all  scientific  interpretation  J 
and  of  all  practical  effort. 

To  come  to  the  second  great  objection  made  to  Hegel— Profess 
Seth  complains  (and  with  widespread  sympathy)  that  in  Kegel's  ' 
S3-stem  there  "  is  room  only  for  one  Self-conaciousuess  :  finite  selves 
are  wiped  out,  and  nature,  deprived  of  any  life  of  its  o 
it  were,  the  still  mirror  in  whieh  the  one  Self-c 
templates  itself"  {Hegelianiiim  and  Personality,  p.  162).  Tb 
individual  is  supposed  to  be  a  fatal  objection  to  Hegel's  system;  \ 
will  get  in  the  way  of  it  and  throw  it  off  the  rails.  But,  perhaps,  « 
may  recall  Qcnrge  Stephenson's  answer  to  the  objection  aboat  tbsfl 
cow  getting  in  the  way  of  the  sleam-engiue ;  "It  would  bo  veiyi 
awkward  for  the  coo."  And  this  conception  of  the  abstract  individual  • 
— the  favourite  idolon  of  popular  philosophy — is  destroyed  by  thsH 
logic  of  Idealism,  whether  iu  the  region  of  Metaphysics  or  of  £ithica.l 
Of  course  each  of  us,  if  we  had  been  making  the  universe,  might  hav*l 
made  his  own  individual  self  the  centre  of  it;  but  logic  teaches  Ui 
that  we  cannot  think  the  uuivei'Se  rightly  from  our  individual  point  o 
view,  Emd  life  teaches  as  that  we  must  not  live  it  from  our  iudividuri  I 
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point  of  view.  If  we  try  to  do  ao,  to  any  very  great  extent,  onr 
neighbours  may  be  obligpd  to  shut  ns  up  in  an  naylimi  or  to  hang  us, 
in  the  interest  of  something  that  is  greater  than  the  individaal  aelE. 
And  HO  we  find  that  the  real  individual  is  not  tlic  individnal  in  isolation 
from  and  in  distinction  from  all  other  individuals,  but  is  a  synthesis  of 
the  nniversal  and  particular  nelf. 

Theacientific  sindy  of  nature  shows  us  that  not  only  is  natnro 
"careless  of  the  single  life,"  but  that  even  tho  typo  or  species  is 
transitory,  tliat  tiie  iufinitc  diversity  of  kinds  and  individuals  does  not 
eitclnde  the  essential  unity  of  nature.  And  thus  the  modem  man  of 
Bcience,  if  he  takes  to  philosophy,  is  generally  able  to  appreciate 
Spinoza.  Hegel,  however,  has  risen  above  the  category  of  substance. 
Self- consciousness  is  to  him  (he  highest  category,  and,  as  Professor 
Setb  admits  (p.  69),  is  "our  best  key  to  the  ultimate  nature  of 
existence  as  a  whole."  But  what  is  this  "  Self-conscionsness  "  P  Is  it 
God,  or  is  it  the  individual  self,  or  is  it  a  mere  abstract  universal  ? 
Is  the  Clitic,  who  asks  theac  ijuestions,  quite  sure  what  he  meana  by 
•■  God,"  and  by  "the  individual  self,"  and  that  what  he  loenns  by 
these  terms  represents  an  inteUigiblo  reality,  and  not  merely  the 
pictuie-thinking  of  oiiJinnry  beliefs  ?  Is  it  rot,  at  lonst,  a  hypothesis 
■worth  taking  account  of,  that  in  oui'  consciousness  of  self  we  have  the 
clearest  manifestation  of  tho  unity  which  science  presupposes  in  the 
universe  ?  Hegel  admits — in  perfect  accord  with  the  most  taaterialistio 
Rcieuce^that  spirit  comoH  from  nature ;  nature  is  the  potentiality  of 
spirit.  But,  if  we  take  this  conception  of  potentiality  quite  seriously, 
will  it  not  be  nearer  the  whole  truth  lo  say,  with  Hegel,  that  spirit, 
being  out  of  itself,  estranged  from  itself  in  natnre,  cornea  to  itself  in 
bnoian  consciousness?  The  separateneaa  and  isolation  of  one  self- 
conscious  being  from  another  is  only  a  necessary  consequence  sf 
the  manirestiition  of  spirit  in  space  and  time.  It  is  the  negativity 
whii-h  makes  the  manifestation  possible.  But  the  "truth"  of  oar 
separate  selfhoods  is  only  to  be  found  in  our  ultimate  unity,  which 
I'eligion  calls  "God,"  which  ethics  calls  "goodness"-— a  unity  which  is 
not  the  abstract  "One"  of  the  Neoplatonist,  but  an  organic  unity 
realised  in  a  society  which  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  but 
a  spiritual  body  animated  by  that  lore  which  is  the  highest  religious 
conception  of  Deity. 

1*1  me  recall  what  I  said  before  abont  the  concept  of  "  FinM 
Cause,"  or  "the  Good."  Wight  not  a  philosophical  theology  sub- 
stitute this  concept  for  that  of  "  First  Cause  "  ?  I  wliall  not  enquire 
how  far  the  consequences  might  be  favourable  to  orthodoxy  (of  any 
particular  species)  or  not;  but  at  least  such  a  theology  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  a  tmly  ethicftl  religion. 

Hegel's  critics  are  puzzled  by  what  sceniB  the  union  of  mystical 
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theology  with  "the  crudest  materialism."  Regard  his  system  iniii 
general  outlines  (I  am  not  thinking  of  details  or  applications)  as  t 
great  speculative  hypothesis — is  it  not  a  strong'  argument  in  i^Toor 
of  this  hypothesis  that  it  can  at  the  same  time  accept  -without  resem 
the  results  of  scientific  discovery,  however  materialistic  they  mij 
seem,  and  can  yet  explain,  and  to  some  extent  justify,  the  specali- 
tions  of  those  great  religious  thinkers  who  have  attempted  sincerelj, 
but  perhaps  too  boldly,  to  grasp  in  their  thought  of  Grod  the  wliofe 
secret  of  the  Universe  ?  If  we  may  judge  by  ])ast  experience,  ill 
attempts  on  the  part  of  "  Intuitionists  "  to  meet  BvolutionistB  en 
questions  of  '*  origins  "  are  doomed  to  failure  :  one  untenable  positioB 
has  to  be  surrendered  after  another.  The  Idealist  makes  no  such 
attempt.  He  only  insists  that,  after  we  have  had  as  complete  t 
history  as  can  be  given  of  how  things  have  come  to  be  what  tlief 
are,  we  are  justified  in  looking  back  from  our  vantage  ground  tod 
seeing  in  the  past  evolution  the  gradual  "  unrolling  "  of  the  meaning 
that  we  only  fully  understand  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  prooen 
is  not  completed ;  and  therefore  this  attempt  has  to  be  renewed  for 
each  generation.  But  at  every  stage  it  is  in  the  highest  that  ve 
know  that  we  must  seek  the  key  to  the  philosophical  interpretatioB 
of  nature  and  of  man. 


COMTE'S   ANALYSIS    OF   THE   HUMAN    FACULTIES. 

By  Bernard  Hollander. 

Before  we  examine  Comte's  Psychology  it  is  necessary  that  we 
acquaint  ourselves  with  his  authority  on  the  subject.  Anguste  Comte 
was  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Gall,  and  to  understand  Comte  we  must  first 
uuderatand  Gall. 

If  I  say  that  Gall  was  the  founder  of  cerebral  physiology,  if  I  say 
that  he  revrolutionised  human  conceptions  regarding  mind,  I  maj 
possibly,  even  at  the  present  day,  stand  alone  in  holding  that 
opinion.  For  Gall  has  suffered  the  same  fate  as  Gralileo  and  Harrey; 
only  whereas  we  have  come  to  i*ecognise  the  discoveries  of  these,  the 
recognition  of  Gall  has  not  yet  taken  place,  although,  particalarlj 
during  the  past  year,  much  has  been  done  by  scientists  to  do  justice 


mfortunatcly  jni^d 
the  end  of  luB  life- 
1  auii  XorvouB 


1  itluBtriona  name.*  Gall's  doetrinei*  w 
e  teachingB  of  his  disciples,  and  who 
pie  he   brought  out  hia    lat-ge    woi'k   od    the  Bra 

with    plates   showing    the    anatomy  of    the   brain   of    an 

de  unknown  before,  ho  was  already  a  conilemned  man,  and  his 

ere  left  nnnoticed.     Indeed,  many  of  his  laws  regui'dJng  the 

^noction  between  brain  and  miud  have  boon  re- discovered  daring 

B  last  ten  or  twenty  years ;  on  the  othor  hand,  mnefa  that  is  attri- 

"him,  and  does  him  no  credit,  he  never  wrote.     Anterior  to 

B  teaching  mind  was  viewed  as  an  intangible  entity  or  incorporeal 

Its    disorders    were   thought   to    be   an   incoupreheuaible 

Biction,  and — some  still  bold  the  notion — that  they  were  due  to  the 

senoe  of  as  evil  spirit  iu  the  sufEcrer,  or  to  the  enslavement  of  the 

in,  or  to  anything  but  the  true  cause — bodily  disease.     The 

1  was  regai-ded  merely  as    the    source    and  centre  of   nervona 

26,  distributing  the  same,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves, 

e  rest  of  the  system.     I  am  not  alluding  to  the  specnlationa  of 

physicians,  but  to  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  of  anatomy 

i  physiology.     Gall  examined  man  thiough  his  material  organisa- 

e  studied  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  and  drew  the 

s  from  the  facts  which  he  observed  that  tlie  organic  state  is 

}  correlate  of  the  mental  state,  that  the  laws  of  heredity  explain 

mtal  forms  and  innate  ideas.     He  looked  even  at  moral  philosophy 

a  cerebral  acience.     He  compared  the  organisation  of  man  with 

,t  of  existing  animals,  traced  a  succession  of  the  development  of 

B  brain  and  nervous  system  from  the  lowest  type  of  animal  life  up 

t  which  most  closely  approaches  the  human.     Next  he  reminds 

I  that  even  the  hninan  mind  passes  through  stages  in  which  it 

Bembles  lower  organisms,  and  that  we  can  fix  no  point  of  time  at 

I  distinctive    human    faculties  awake.      Thus  he  has   actually 

t  a    century   ago  what  the  must  eminent  writci's  on  Mental 

ience  have  i-ecoguiaed  only  during  the  last  few  years.     He  wrote 

Q  that  tho  highest  development  uf  brain-matter  is  found  in  the 

oispheres,  convolutions,  or  gi*y  surface  of  the   brain,  which  is 

I  material  base  of  all  mental  and  moral  activity.      This  portion 

ain,  which  ho  called  the  stat  of  the  soul,  he  viewed  not 

I  a  single  organ,  as  has  been  tho  case  up  to  the  year  1870,  bat  be 

sued  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  thoi-oaghiy  diiiercntiated  organs, 

h  one  of  which  possesses  certain  functions,  yet  is  in  the  closest 
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possible  conneution  with  all  the  others.     He  even  attempted  to  del 
a  nnraber  of  these   oi^ars,  to  determme  their  etrnoture  and 
Tidoal   energy,    and    to   trace    the    physiolopieal    and    pathoIngi< 
alterations    which    they    undergo    dnring    the    natni-al    process  of 
development,  maturity,  and  decay,  and    in   dieeases  to  which  they 
are  snbject.     While  this  part  of  his  doctrine  is  the  one  which  hu 
been  most  violently  opposed,  the  discoveries  which  have  been  nit 
in  experimental  phyRiology  have  actnaily  confirmed   Beveral   h 
aations  which  Dr.  Gall  miwie.     On   the  whole,  so  mnch    di£ferei 
of    opinion    exists    among  the    experimental    physiologists    of 
various  conntries  that  I  shall  be  more  accamte  in  saying  that 
is  a  problem  which  has  yet  to  be  solved.     It  is  the  greatest  probh 
for  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
which,  when  it  is  solved,  will  cause  a  revolction  in  psycliologv. 

Without  an  attempt  to  verify  or  dispiflve  GoH's  statements 
observation  his  whole  doctrine  was  at  once  rejected,  and  he,  the 
patient,  nnwcaried,  and  sincere  student  of  nature  wa^i  sttgmatified 
fts  a  quack  by  men  who  had  never  even  looked  at  a  brain,  with  ■ 
view  to  discover  the  relation  it  might  bear  to  the  mental  manifeiita- 
tions.  An  eminent  critic  of  his  time,  Mr.  Jeffei-ey  (afterwards  Lord 
Jefferey),  Editor  of  the  Edinhiirgh  Scview,  then  wrote,  "that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates 
through  the  agency  of  any  material  organ."  Gall  was  nniuercifi "" "' 
ridicoled  and  abused  by  the  physiologists  and  philosoplieis  of 
time.  Orthodox  science  has  never  toleratetl,  and  will  not  toleral 
scientific  heretics.  It  cannot  burn,  but  it  can  excommunicato  them. 
Scientists  in  this  respect  are  as  bad  as  the  priests  of  the  olden  Umea. 
How  cruel  was  the  fate  of  Dr.  Elliotaon,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  his  time,  who  suffered  for  the  advocacy  of  what  is  now 
known  and  recognised  aa  the  study  of  Hypnotism!  Tliongh  Dr.  Gall's 
doctrine  treats  of  matters  not  lying  on  the  surface,  and  where  a 
personal  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  truth  can  only  be  obtained 
with  laborious  study  and  observation,  and  tliongh  the  opposition  to 
hia  doctrine  was  a  powerful  one,  he  had  his  followers.  Unfui-tunately, 
these  had  neither  his  genius  nor  bis  character,  they  even  lost  sight 
of  hifl  method.  Their  faults  delayed  the  recogniti 
more.  There  were  some,  however,  who  have  done  good  w 
these  there  are  several  eminent  French  physicians^VoiBin,  Bi 
Bouillaud.  Brocn,  though  nut  a  disciple  of  Gall,  wrote  in  his  del 
and,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  for  ono  of  tho 
dijicoverits  of  Gall^ — -the  brain-centre  for  the  articulation  of  e 
was  established  by  the  additional  evidence  of  Dr.  Broca. 
the  philosophers  wc  have  Augnste  Conite. 

Among  tho  English  wi'iters  who  have  at  one  time  defended 
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i  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     He,  however,  was  ultimately  too  niTicTi 

Itlflimnced  bj  public  opinioc,  and  while  be  cootinued  to  defend  the 

wljich    lie   at    the  base  of    Gall's  dccti'ine    he   made   no 

inliuii  of  the  name.     Hir  contribntioiia  to  the  ZoisI,  &  joni-nat  of 

t  phjBiologj,  vol.    i.  and  ii.,  eljowed  that  he  followed  Gall's 

teteps,  but  could  not  agree  with  the  other  foJIowera,  -wboni  he 

liticisce  Bererely,  later  on,  in  the  Prfticipleg  of  I'li/ekalogy  for  having 

o  notice  of  bis  contributiouB  to  the  aubject.     He  sa  ja :  "  The 

ndity  of  their  philosophy  is  ench  as  may  well  make  men  who  to 

e  eitent  agree  with  them  refi-ain  from  avowal  of  their  sgreemeni, 

e  eepecinlly  when  they  are  met  by  so  great  an  unwillingnesa  to 

3  to  any  criticisms  on  the  detailed  scheme  rashly  [tromnlgated 

settled."     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  Gall's 

Ktriue  is  due  to  a  g^'eat  extent  to  the  premature  iiitroduution  of 

'ulative    reaKoiiing,    by    the   earlier   diseiplea    of    Gall,  into   the 

ailion    of    that    which    had    been    really    determined.     In    the 

jceeding  of  Gall,  facta  in  large  amount,  iudiBcriminately  obtained, 

)  constantly  amassed  ere  he  wonid  entertain  a  suggestion,  and 

y  after  observations  had  accumulated  extensively  would  hevontui-e 

t  pronounce  that  any  proposition  was  made  out.     ( 

,r  John  Forbes'  extensive  review  of  Gall's  works  i 

^eign  Medical  Hevietr,  vol.  ix,)        Let  me  give  a 

J  statement.     Gall  observed  that  pei-sons  endowed 


ee  on  this  point 
tile  ZJW/wA  and 
illusti'ation  of 
'ith  a  talent  for 


licry  had  a  portion  of  brain  corresponding  to  what  is  now 

med  the  latter  half  of  the  aecoud  frontal  convolution  prominently 

reloped,  as,  for  instance,  in  renowned  actors;   itiiols,   too,  show 

this  capacity  for  imitating  gestures,  and  of  them   it  eannot 

d  tbat  the  faculty  ia  acqniretl.     Gull  also  ob.scrvod  disturbances 

i  movements  of  facial  muscles,  and  traced  them  to  this  region. 

B  marked  the  centre  of  the  grealeat  activity  with  the  Bgure  XXV, 

I  called  this   area   the    "organ    of   mimiery."     He  did   not  say 

mimjci'y "  is  a  function  of  this  area,  nor  did  he  draw  any  other 

tdnctton    whatsoever.     Ho    simply    stated  the   fact  wbieh  he  had 

served.     Now,  argument  is  possible  regarding  the  term  applied  to 

I  region,  but    the   luct   itself    is    corroborated    by  Dr.  Kxner,  of 

md  Ur,  Ferrier,  who  botb  traced    paralysis  of   the  facial 

nacles   to    disease    of    this    brain-area.      But    how    were   they   to 

r  of    Gall's    previous    discovery  ?     Gall's  disciples  have  drawn 

K  imaginary  outline    round    this    region,  and  termed  it  "organ  of 

Bitation."     I'hey  do  not  quote  Gall,  tliey  give  no  proofs  for  their 

alisation.     Some  of  my  critics  have  asserted  that  1  wish  to  elevate 

Lt  the  expense  of  his  disciples,  bat  I  am  not  the  first  one  who 

s  to  do  so.     Sir  John  Forbes,  Dr.  Engledae,  and  Dr.  Elliotaon 

i  done  the  same.     The  latter,  in  his  Human  flujulolvjy,  shows 
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the  injustice  of  Dr.  Spnrzlieim  towards  Grail :  "  Ilis  gross  attempb 
to  share  with  Gall  discoveries  in  which  he  had  no  participation,  ind 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  rendered  systematic  and  philosophial 
what  had  been  in  GalTs  hands  mde  and  detached  facts."  •  .  . 
"  Spnrzheim  was  the  '  hand '  man  of  the  '  head '  man."  .  .  .  **  After 
reading  some  of  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  first  English  'work,  published  oi 
his  arrival  in  England,  Gall  gave  the  book  with  disgust,  boi  hilf 
cut,  to  Dr.  Fossati,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  Dr.  Spunheim's 
sayings  and  writings  afterwards  than  what  was  pointed  oat  to  him; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficolty  that  he  oonld  be  preTiiled 
upon  to  take  any  notice,  even  for  a  moment,  of  what  was  pointed 
out  to  him.*' 

It  was  Dr.  Spnrzheim  who  inti*odnced  that  unfortunate  title  of 
"  Phrenology,'*  and  made  a  system  of  the  facts  which  Grail  bad 
collected  regarding  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Gall  has  at  no  time 
made  use  of  that  term.  He  seldom  went  beyond  stating  bis  obsemr 
tious.  Thus  he  says,  that  he  observed  a  particular  brain-ftm 
excessively  developed  or  diseased  in  men  who  were  subject  to 
hallucinations  and  visions.  He  could  not  tell  how  the  necesnry 
excitement  of  the  perceptive  organs  is  produced,  nor  give  any  other 
explanation.  Neither  could  his  followers.  Nevertheless,  they  gafe 
this  brain-area  a  function  of  **  Wonder."  Against  such  arbitnij 
and  unscientific  proceeding,  ^fr.  Spencer  objected  in  one  of  hii 
contributions  to  the  Zoist  entitled:  **  A  theory  concerning  ike 
organ  of  wonder,"  in  which  he  changes  the  name  of  "  wonder"  to 
"  revi\'iscence,"  and  supposes  this  faculty  to  be  the  chief  agent  of 
imagination.     His  own  words  are  : — 

^*  The  reader  will  at  once  see  that  the  liability  to  be  deceived  bj 
spectral  appearances,  must,  other  things  being  the  same,  vary  as  the 
power  of  the  proposed  faculty.  The  more  efficient  the  instroment, 
for  the  revivification  of  impressions,  the  more  nearly  will  the  images 
produced  approach  in  appeamnce  the  realities.  Celebrated  painters 
have  possessed  the  power  of  calling  up  objects  so  distinctly  befors 
the  mind's  eye  as  to  render  the  process  of  depicting  them  little  m<s« 
than  copying  from  Nature.  If  then  the  faculty  be  capable  of  effect- 
ing so  much  under  the  influence  of  its  ordinary  stimulus,  we  mij 
reasonably  assume  that  its  unnatural  actions  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  revived  impressions  from  real  per- 
ceptions. Numerous  cases  of  mental  illusions  from  a  slightly  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  brain  might  be  quoted.  Similarly  may  be 
explained  the  mental  action  that  gives  rise  to  the  seeing  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions.  During  the  gloom  of  night,  and  under  the  influenos 
of  appropiiate  feeling,  every  dimly-distinguished  object  calls  up  in 
the  mind  some  pre-existing  impression  to  which  it  may  chance  to 


r  a  hint  resemblance,  and 

ptreme  fear,  tlie  mental 

1  for  the  thing  seen. 

tUGtuiiH  ic   tbe  ratio  of 
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mid  the  ezdtement  rexnlting  ^m 

is  rendered  so  vivid  as  to  be  miB- 
\s  will  of  course  be  subject  to  sneh 
Klowment  of  the  faculty  of    Revi- 


.  .  .  Reviviaoence  creates  mental  imagery,  love  of  ghost 
witchcraft,  affording  scope  for  imagination.  It  has  been 
intained  that  Reviviscence  is  tbe  parent  of  imagination — that 
lagination  is  but  a  revival  and  putting  together  of  iinpi-easionB 
jsiy  received  by  the  perceptive  facnltiea,  and  that  upon  the 
Dcienc;  of  the  reviving  agent  must  mainly  depend  the  vividness 
[  ideal  images.  Poot.s,  therefore,  who  are  in  a  great  meatinre  dis- 
Bguished  by  their  powers  of  imagination  may  he  natarally  expected 
t  possess  a  large  endowment  of  Reviviscence.  That  such  is  the 
let  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  beads  of  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
er,  Dryden,  Beaamont  and  Fletcher  (dramatists),  Drnmniond, 
,  Buchanan,  Otway,  Maleberbc,  Tasso,  Yonng,  Bunyan  (Banyan 
&  tme  poet,  philosophically  speitking,  though  not  conventionally 
aognised  as  such),  Cowper,  Darwin,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Bid  Hogg.  In  all  of  them  the  organ  is  large,  in  some  very  large. 
The  names  of  other  poets  might  doubtless  have  been  added  to  the 

list  had  likenesses  of  them  been  attainable Farther  evidence 

is  dedncible  from  the  fact  that  so  many  men  of  powerful  memory,  or 
brilliant  imagination,  have  been  subject  to  mental  illusions.  Tasso 
held  convei-sation  with  a  spirit  gliding  on  a  sunbeam,  Ualebi'snche 
beard  the  voice  of  God  distinctly  within  him.  Pascal  often  started 
from  his  chair  at  the  appearance  of  a  Sery  gulf  opeuing  by  his  side. 
Lather  conversed  with  demons.  Descartes  was  followed  by  an 
invisible  person  calling  upon  him  to  pursue  the  search  of  truth. 
Swedenborg  describes  heaven  and  hell.  Benvenuto  Cellini  was 
accustomed  to  behold  a  resplendent  light  hovering  over  his  own 
shadow.  Daute  talked  with  spirits,  and  Cowper  was  haunted  with 
spiritual  sounds.  Inasmuch  as  these  eases  favour  the  conclusion, 
that  the  power  of  i-eviving  impressions,  either  as  nianifesCed  in 
memory  or  imagination,  frequently  co-eKists  w^th  the  liability  to 
spectral  illusions,  they  give  collateral  sapport  to  the  pi-oposed 
theory,  for  they  show  that  these  several  traits  emanate  from  the  same 
peculiarity  of  oi-ganisation." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  theory,  then,  amonnts  to  this — given  in  bis 
own  words  : — 

"  That  the  faculty  entitled  '  Wonder '  by  the  Phrenologists  has 
for  its  ultimate  function  the  revival  of  all  intellectual  impressions, 
that  it  is  the  chief  agent  of  imagination,  and  that  it  iiffoi-ds  a  tangible 
explanation  of  menial  illusions,  either  when  due  to  disordered  states 
of  tile  brain,  or  to  unnsual  excitement." 
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Cnnonwly  (o  observe,  moilri'ii  scioiitific  rcscnrches  Bcetn  to  confn 
Mr,  Spencer's  BPHertiona.  For  the  situiition  of  "Wonder" 
" Revirispenre  "  con-csitonds  with  Dr.  Feirier's  brain-asvn  mxrkaj 
(12) — the  eicilation  of  which  cauHra  the  oyea  to  open  widely,  ttii 
pupils  to  dilnl-o  with  movcmcnls  of  tho  eyeballs  nnd.  head,  "H 
givtiN  the  nppenranee  of  attention,  and  the  movenients  indicAtad 
,  are  essential  to  tho  reviTificntion  of  ideas."  Dr.  Ferrier's  wordll 
ai-e  : —  . 

"Jnst  as  the  initiation  or  partial  excitation  of  any  parficnlaig 
movement  reacts  back  upon  the  seoso^  cohesions  with  which  it  tft 
associated,  so  the  movemenls  of  ihe  head  and  eyes  react  back  un  tW 
centres  o£  vision,  and  keep  the  ideal  object  in  the  field  of  clear  con- 
Bcionsnefis,  and  thronfjh  this  rrcail  its  varioaa  sensory  and  motor 
ftSBociations.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  object  I'cviyed  ;" 
uhonld  be  so  clearly  revived  in  the  visual  licld  as  the  actual  object 
itself.  There  are  great  differences  in  this  respect  among  diSerepft 
individoals." 

Thus  Dr.  Ferrier  acknowledges  that  bis  centre  for  the  volitioDAL 
eontrol  of  head  and  eyes  is  the  physical  means  for  the  revivificfttJoiL' 
of  ideas,  and  confirms  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  observation  , 
localisation  of  the.  fnculties  of  "  Heviviscence,"  foreshadowed  bj. 
Gall. 

Who  knows  what  inflaence  Gall  exerteii,  directly  or  indirectlj,, 
on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  P  It  eeemn  to  me  impossible  for  any  i 
however  great  bis  genius,  to  wrilo  a  work  like  the  Prineiylti  <f 
Ptyehol'gy,  witliont  relying  at  least  io  some  extent  on  tho  legsciei: 
of  the  past.  True,  Mr.  Spencer  made  no  mention  of  Gull's  namsi . 
but  he  does  not  on  any  occasion  give  refereueca  to  or  make  quota.. 
tions  from  anthoi's  who  have  preceded  him.  At  the  time  of  thfr 
publication  ol  this  book,  we  must  not  forget,  there  was  not  a  singlsi 
authority  in  favour  of  the  plurality  ol'  functions  of  ihe  brain^ 
except  Gall's  followers;  tho  two  authorities,  whom  Mr.  Spencet, 
mentions  in  hin  defence  against  anpposed  similarities  between  Iiil 
writings  and  thuso  of  Conite-— Sir  William  Hamilton  and  FlaaraM 
— wrote  the  reverse  of  what  he  advocated. 

The  former,  in  his  Lectures  ou  MeUiphyeics  (page  2<34)  says  :- 
"  No  asstatancc  is  atFoi-dcd  to  mental  philosophy  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  doctrine  or  doctrines  founded  o 
supposed  parallelism  of  brain  and  mind  are,  as  far  as  obBervatioa- 
extends,  wliolly  groondless." 

Flonrens,    the   fcupposed  other  teacher,   held   a  similar  view  to 
Hamilton,  and  supported  it  in  addition  by  esperimtnlfi,  whicli  held 
good  for  hulf  a  ceutuiy.     It  was  not  until  187U  that  they  were  ehowii 
rrongly  conducted,     Soientisls  relied  on  the  evjdenc* 


brnisljod  by  Flonrens  when  they  condemned  Gall,  and  bis  experi- 
mts  flcomod  to  shuw  that  the  hmln  auts  hs  n.  single  organ,  inasmuch 
I  by  slicing  oB  vnrinns  parts  none  of  its  functions  Betracd  to  be 
hipnired.  Yet,  how  is  it,  if  Sir  William  Uaniilton  and  FlonrenB 
.  Spencer's  Bnthoritins.  thnt  tho  latter  wrote  in  (he  Prin- 
t  of  Peycholnijy,  on  the  qneatinn  of  plniulity  of  the  functione 
E  the  brain,  as  follows  : — 

"  Whoever  calmly  conaiders  the  -question  cannot  long  resist  the 

viction  that  different  parts  o£  the  cerohrnm  must  in  some  way 

r  other  subserve  different  kinds  of   mental  action.       Localisation 

I  function  is  the  law  of  all  organisation  whatever,  and  it  woald  be 

^ellous  were  there  here  an  exception.      If  it  be  admitted  that 

e  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  the  higher  physical  activities 

i  distinctions  of  time,  which,  though   not  definite,  are  yet 

utically  recognisable  ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  without  going  in  direct 

jsition  to  established  physiological  principles,  thnt  these  raoro  or 

8  distinct  kinds  of  psychical  aetivity  must  be  carried  on  in  mors 

^  loss  distinct  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.    To  question  this  is 

•ignore  thetmths  of  nerve-physiology  as  well  as  those  of  physiology 

kgeiieral.     It  is  proved  ex  pen  mentally  that,  every  bundle  of  nerve- 

s  and  every  ganglion  have  special  daty  ;  and  that  each  part  of 

bAry  such  bundle  and  every  suL-h  ganglion  has  a  dnty  still  more 

ial.     Can  it  be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  ganglia 

30,  this  specialisalion  of  duty  does  not  hold  P     That  there  are  no 

lOBpicuoas  divisions  here  is  true ;  hut  it  is  also  true  in  other  cases 

—instance   the 


I  bandies.  Just  as  there  are 
ftn  immense  number  of  fibrcB, 
referring  to  some  one  part  of 
r  joint  dnty  the  managt-'raent 
region  of  the  cerebrum,  each 
DO    particular  office  which,  iu 


lere  there  are  undeniable  diffei 
pinal  cord  or  one  of  the  great  ner 
^■cgated  together  in  a  sciatic  norvi 
Ich  of  which  has  a  particular  offici 
B  leg,  but  all  of  which  have  for  th 
!  the  leg  as  a  whole,  so  in  any  oi: 
■  may  be  concluded  to  have  s. 
Oommon  with  the  piirticular  ofhces  of  the  neigbhooring  fibres,  is 
merged  in  some  geneRil  office  fiiltilled  by  ihat  region  of  the  cerebrum. 
Any  other  hypothesis  seems  to  me,  on  the  facu  of  it,  untenable. 
Either  there  is  some  arrangement,  some  organisation,  in  the  cere- 
brum, or  there  is  none.  If  there  is  uo  organisation,  the  cerebrum 
is  a  chaotiu  mass  oF  libres,  incapable  of  performing  any  orderly 
action.  If  there  is  some  organii-atiun,  it  must  consist  in  that  same 
pbyniological  division  of  labour  in  which  all  orgiinisatiun  consists, 
and  there  is  no  division  of  labour,  physiological  or  other,  but  what 
involves  the  cuucentratiun  of  special  kinds  of  activity  in  special 
places." 

Thna  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  advocated  a  view,  forty  or  forty-five  ycara 
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•go,wUeli  natkm  IwU  onlj  b^GalTa  h 

tlw  MMJoritj  of  tbe  gTMt  thmking  Ben.    BotkSrWi 

and  l«i»f  Jolni  t^ioart  Hill,  nikd  on  tW 

FlonraM  ID  Paiia,  UmU  mfWl  phenamens  < 

dedoced  from  tl>e  pfaj-siologicnl    laws  of  ovr 

Kv«n  «  pbjriiiokiguit  ao  etaiDenl  aa  l>r.  Carp^ 

and  Mwertcd  Uwt  ihe  cnvbral  hemigpheraa  a«  tbe  ocgnsn 

"  do  not  act  in  bolatvd  portimw,  bat  a«  a  whole ;  "  bnt 

lliu  view  when  he  became  acquainted  with  the  reanlta  nfexpena 

made  after  1H70.     Tet  the  Tirtuit,   not  bein^  acqnainted  with 

ctian^  of   opinion,  credit«d    hini    with    the    old   riew,    which   Dr. 

Carpenter  bad  Ui  contradict  in  a  letter  to  the  Timet,  September  S7di, 

1873. 

This  Ion;;  account  of  the  inSnence  which  Gall  exerted  on  Otm 
mind*  of  Ix^tli  pliyaiulo^sta  and  pbiloeophers  of  onr  tune  wat 
nectfsaaij  in  order  to  Dnderatand  clearly  what  Comte  baa  wrttten  <■ 
the  labject.  Anf^ete  Comte  is  the  criginatj>r  of  the  iaw,  that  each 
branch  uf  knowledge  paxaea  tbraagh  three  states:  the  theological 
inetaphyiical,  and  tbc  BcientiEc  or  positive  state.  In  no  case  eonld 
be  B'Ppl^  thin  iitw  more  successfall;  than  in  that  of  Phjrsiologjr. 
Oall  ban  f^iven  him  all  the  material  to  do  ho.  Uis  work  on  tbe  Bt»ia 
and  NorvoiiB  SjHtcm  is  a  hiatorical  tecoi'd  of  the  progreea  moi 
physinlugy  and  puHilivo  psychology.  Gall,  from  his  point  of 
and  from  tlio  position  which  he  occupied,  vraa  jnstitied,  or  at  aU 
eventn  liud  gucid  rcosonit,  bj  oppose  Metaphysics.  Bui  Comte,  w> 
Bhall  Bee,thougb  he  joined  ia  the  opposition,  was  less  Jastitit'd,  for  he 
has  not  followed  Gall'ii  inductive  method,  but  indulged  in  specnlationa 
which  were  uuytliing  but  "  poBitiTe." 

(jonite,  at  the  outset,  acknowledges  Gall  as  his  authority, 
gives  him  credit  for  bis  ufforta  to  make  Psychology  a  cerebral  eciencoi 

"  in  entering  (til  this  great  subject,  1  tiud  it  specially  incnmbenk 
to  render  due  justice  to  my  principal  guide.  From  the  first  origin  of 
true  biological  scionca  Gall  attempted  to  bring  the  higher  and  more 
difticult  problems  within  its  range,  and  thus  cffectnally  to  shatta 
the  last  iiiik  which  chained  Natural  Philosophy  to  metaphysical 
theological  sjhtems.  And  this  bold  project  he  realised  to  a  degree 
beyond  all  that  tbe  most  competent  thiukers  of  hia  time  had 
iiQagined  possible.  In  a  time  when  tbe  attributes  of  human  natnra 
were  narrowed  down  by  all  eiiatiug  schoola  to  mere  intelligence,  Gall 
boldy  upheld  in  hia  own  way  the  positive  doctrine  of  the  pre* 
nondemnce  of  the  Uearl:  over  the  lutellcct,  a  truth  indicated  by  tha 
commc"  instinct  of  maukiud,  bnt  unknown  as  yet  to  science.  H# 
.^ggjpjited  on  the  one  baud  tbe  nebulous  mental  unity  of  ]iaycholo^Bli. 
uid  ideologists,  by  demonittrating  the  plurality  of  intellectoaJ  — ' 


And  on  the  other  hand,  he  removed  ilie  oli  Inol 

:  of  attribtttiiig  the   bigher  fuiiotiuna  tu  oiy  but  the  curebml 
kpparatDB.     To  appreuiutc  the  iriiporlaDCfl  &ud  tlie  iliflicuUv  uf  this 
LHt  rmuembor  that  ihu  passions  woru  Htill  i'L'lcni;d 
3  the  vegetal  viscera,  nod  merely  by  llichut,  who  never  hiul  thd  time 
D  exiuniue  the  subject  witb  sufEciuiit  cai'e,  bat  even  by  Cubunis,  who 
roted  Buuh  attentioa  to  it.     At  a  time  when  naturalista  by  cuinmon 
mseut  were  devoting  tbctr  whule  attention  to  dead  animals,  Gall 
.  living  actions,  which  he  observed  tto  adiuirably,  as  the  founda- 
of  hilt  principal  analysis  of  projienKities  and  taoultien." 
But  while  Comte  renders  due  justice  to  the  philueopbical  part  of 
work,  he  undervalues  his  ptiyRioIogiciU  diacovencs,  forgetting 
lat  Gall    was  iirst  collecting   his    facts  regarding   the  connection 
fetween  the  organic  state  of  parts  of  the  biiiin  und  certain  funda- 
mental faculties,  and  then  drawing  his  deductions  from  them.     Comte 
DOepts  only   the  doductious  and    pays  no   attention   to   tbe   facts. 
s  under  the  impression  thftt  Gall  hrst  analysed  the  human  faculties 
Hid  then  tiaed  to  discover  their  conuection  with  the  brain.     Besides, 
te,  like  Gall's  Euglisli  followers,  gave  his  doctrines  the  appearance 
t  a  complete  system.  Instead  of  proceeding  on  Gall's  scientihc  basis, 
1  ensuring  first  the  foundation  of  the  work.     These  philosophical 
idditions  have  ruined  the  whole  doctrine  and  justtiied  ALr.  Herbert 
Bpencet'g  criticism.    Comte  works  under  the  curious  miuapprehension 
lat  Gall's  collection  of  physiological  and  pathological  la4;ts  was  ouly 
^  didactic  artihee  to  justily  his  aualyiiis  ot  the  hnmau  fucultiee.     la 
ttrnth.  Gall  does  not  pit-tend  to  have  discovered  or  enumerated  all 
the  faculties,     " Probably,"  he  says,  "those  who  follow  me  in  the 
caitiur  which  I  have  opened,  will  discover  some  fuuJauieutal  forces 
and   some    braiu-orgaus    which   have  escaped   my   researches."     He 
furthei'Riore  acknowledges  his  inability  to  give  in  all  cases  the  fonda- 
mental  forces ;  even  those  which  he   thought  fundamental,  he  admits 
may  be  found  to  be  complex.     "  I  know,"  says  Gall,  "  it  would  have 
been  mure  philosophical  always  to  tefer  to  their  fundamental  forces 
the  qualities  or  faculties  which  1  coal d  detect  in  ouly   their  highest 
action;  but  1  pi'eferred  leaving  soniethiug  lor  those  who  came  after 
me  to  do,  rather  than  give  them  an  opportunity  to  disprove  what  1 
bad  premuturcly  advanced." 

Comte  tries  to  discover  the  fundamental  faculties  by  a  stady  of 
the  hnmau  progress  as  a  whole,  th.at  is.  Sociology.  By  a  progress 
of  specnlutive  reasoning  he  arrived,  at  an  analyai^  of  the  human 
faculties.  He  altered  the  classitication  tea  times  in  three  years, 
which  makes  one  doubtful  us  lo  its  positive  foundation.  But  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  founder  of  "  the  positive  philosophy,"  when  he 
prooeeds  by  ths  samn  method  of  abslTact  reasoning  to  localise  the 


M 

ToriotiB  farnUies  in  differsnt  purls  of  the  brato,  withoni  giTOig  A 
BJngle  fnct  in  BuppoH  of  hifl  local isatioOH.  Wbat  is  then  u 
distiDgaish  him  from  tlie  itictnplij'siciaiis,  nbom  bo  criticUes  it 
great  length. 

According  to  Comte,  Gall'ii  sjBtem  wqh  a  fnllare  becanse  rem- 
stroctad  witliont  the  uid  of  Swiulogy,  but  his  impfpfect  mulls  mfk 
it  poasiblu  to  pi-oceed  at  once  to  the  nniveracd  suience,  for  trhicfa  tbit 
yf&a  the  only  preparatory  step  still  wanting. 

"  As  the  founder  of  Sociology,"  be  observes,  "  I  owed  tbis  speciil 
acknowledgraent  to  the  biologiat  nbo  has  done  inore  tban  anj  utha 
to  free  my  pi'ilonophf  fi-om  every  trace  of  Ontology  as  well  ai  of 
Theology." 

Physiology  and  Pathology  he  tliinka  iaconipet«iit  to  solTe  th* 
problem  of  localisation  of  function. 

"It  was  iinpoBsible  to  solve  it  prior  to  the  studj  of  Sociology. 
Before  Gall's  time  tie  only  faiictions  which  pbysioto^ist«  regiHed 
as  belonging  to  the  Brain  were  those  directly  nounected  with  the  two 
elementary  ordera  of  external  relations;  that  is  to  sny,  the  pawiTc 
function,  Sensation;  tlio  active  funclion.  Motion.  Tbey  misuBiln^ 
stood  or  left  out  of  sight  the  intermediate  pi'ocesses  whether  of 
Thonglit  or  of  Ik-sire,  which,  fullowing  on  Sensation  and  preceding 
Motion,  form  the  necessary  link.  These  operations  were  still  snp- 
posed  by  many  not  to  exist  in  miimals,  and  in  niao  they  were  partlf 
explained  by  metaphysical  abstiactions,  partly,  and,  moi-e  freqnentJy, 
rcfen-cd  to  the  viscera.  In  a  congeries  of  organs  so  intricate  oa  the  hrein 
parts  are  more  closely  connected,  nay  more  homogeneous,  than  else- 
where, OS  might  indeed  be  expected  from  their  HKire  intimate 
dynamical  cori'clatiou,  conseqaeuily  mere  anatomical  study  wuolil 
never  have  led  to  tlie  disL-overy  of  the  plurality  of  organs.  Kqtuilly 
incompetent  must  bo  the  anatomical  method  to  detenninH  the  re- 
spective positions  of  the  faculties." 

Nevei'thelcsH,  Gall  proceeded  ou  the  objective  metbotl.  H« 
obsei'ved,  and  it  is  an  acqnisition  of  science  in  the  present  duy,  thai 
the  anterior  purr  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the  intellect,  tlif 
middle  part  witb  the  moi'al  faculties,  where  we  might  suppose  tfaom 
on  other  grounds  because  of  their  connection  wttb  the  prinoiptl 
mechauiism  of  motion,  and  the  posterior  part  and  the  sidea  with  the 
propensities.  This  principal  division  is  accepted  by  Uomte,  onlj-  wili 
different  terms. 

"  The  Human  Soul  "  is  divided  by  him  into  three  groups  of  F■cn^ 
ties:  The  Intellect,  [he  Heart,  and  the  Character.  Begardin^  tbs 
two  latter  words  he  says  : 

"  The  first  word  is  used,  in  its  moral  sense,  sometimes  to  expn 
tbc  feeling  prompting  na  to  notion,  sometimes  tho  force  which  0 


lexpi^H 


Hnt  fcplttip  into  effect :  the  metnphoric  use  of  the  word  being-  espe- 
HlaUy  applicable,  whether  it  is  intention  thnt  we  are  considering,  op 
BjMientinn.  The  d'stinctiori  hpcomes  eepecinlly  apparent  ivhim  we 
■pntraat  the  moral  qnnllty  of  the  two  aexos.  Here  '  heart '  eipveaaes 
Hj^dernesB  in  the  one  cnse,  ener;^  in  the  other.  Again,  the  Rense  in 
BHiich  the  ward  'character'  is  most  frequently  nsed,  and  which  is 
Httplied  when  the  word  etandii  nlone,  certainly  refers  to  that  oom- 
Huation  of  pitu^ticnl  qnalitiee  on  which,  even  in  the  case  of  thinkers, 
Hn  effective  resnlt"  directly  depend." 

B  Comto  represents  the  Brnin  as  appropriated  to  three  orders  of 
Hfnctionfl;  the  preponderating  portion  of  it,  and  more  especially  the 
Hmtenor  .region,  being  given  to  Feeling' ;  the  anterior  portion  to 
Hntellect ;  the  central  portion  to  Activity.  The  feelings  again  are 
BBvided  into  two  clnRHca  :  the  pereonnl  and  the  social. 
■  "In  the  very  lowest  form  of  life,  those  in  which  there  is  no 
Bivparaticn,  or  incomplete  separation,  of  aeics,  we  only  find  the  first 
HDrni.  But  most  of  the  higher  oninmla  exhibit  the  second  form  as 
fcndeniably  aa  Man,  though  not  to  the  same  degree.  There  are  con- 
hequently  two  modes  in  which  vital  unity  is  attainahh";  it  maybe 
Beached  through  Egoism  or  throagh  Altrniam.  Tlie  full  develop- 
■neat  of  the  latter  mode  is  peculiar  to  onr  own  moo.  We  must  take 
Rlie  permanent  antngonism  between  the  social  and  pensonol  instincts 
Mi  the  natural  basis  on  wliich  to  construct  the  true  theory  of  affective 
Dife;  n  theory  originating  in  Biology,  and  fully  developed  in  the  final 
pbidence,  Sociology." 

'  So  far  there  is  no  perinus  difference  between  Gall  and  Comte, 
Even  the  arrangement  of  the  faculties  Comte  intended  to  carry  out 
after  what  be  calls  "the  idea"  of  Gall,  but  which  was  really  an 
observation  made  by  Gull,  that  tb«  functions  of  the  bi'ain  are  ho 
arranged  that  their  sncrxiBsion  prenenta  a  developed  series,  being 
higher  in  quality  and  inferior  in  force  aa  we  proceed  from  behind 
forwards.  Comte  thus  appropriates  the  anterior  estremity  of  the 
affective  region  to  the  social  feelings,  reserving  the  hirger  portion  for 
the  personal  instincts  1  the  hinder  portion  always  belonging  to  the 
less  noble  propensity.  Tiie  benevolent  inclinationa  are  placed  in 
proximity  to  the  intellectual  organs. 

"  Altruism  when  energetic,  always  directs  and  stimnlates  intelli- 
gence more  effectively  than  Egoism,  even  in  the  lower  animiils.  It 
Bopplies  a  wider  field,  a  more  difficult  aim,  and  also  a  larger  share  in 
the  common  effort.  This  last  point  Bpeciallyhaa  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.  Egoiani  has  no  need  of  intelligence  to  perceive  the  object 
of  desire  ;  it  has  but  to  discover  the  modes  of  satisfying  it.  Altruism, 
on  the  contrary,  cannot  so  much  as  become  acquainted,  without  intel- 
leutnal  eSort,    with   the  external  object  towards   which   it  is  ever 
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tending.  The  connection  of  Intellect  with  Lore  is  more  promi 
in  the  Social  State,  because  the  collective  object  of  sytupathj'  is  tnon 
difficnU  of  apprehension.  BqI  even  in  domestic  life  it  is  aJvajfl 
clearly  visible  among  atl  the  more  hij^hly  organised  ra« 

We  onw  depart  fi-om  Gall,  and  foltovr  Comte  in  hifi  original  speco- 
Ifttiona.     We  have  had  hitherto  fonr  groups  of  facnltiee: 

_'„.,..  >  forming  together  the  "  Heart." 

2.  Social  instincts         J  *      * 

3.  The  Intellect  (Connsel). 

4.  The  Character  (Eiecntion). 

Comte  now  divides ; 

I    TIL    Ti  1  r     1-     J    ■  .      r  a,  the  Instinct  of  Preservatioii. 

I.   The  Personal  Instincts  into  i  ,'         ,       .         ,, 

L  V,  the  lustiDCt  of  ImprovemeEnt. 

"  The  first  of  these,"  he  sajs,  "  is  the  most  energetic  and  tlifl 
most  universal.  It  is  leas  noble  and  more  indispensable  than  any 
other."  To  the  biologist,  Comte  ihinks,  the  separation  of  the  two 
instincts  will  be  evident  enough,  since  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  animal 
scale,  where  the  sexes  aro  not  entirely  separate,  the  second  inatiDet  ia 
not  perceptible. 

The  Instinct  of  Preservation  he  divides  into : 

a,  the  prcseiTatinn  of  the  individnal,  and 

6,  the  preservation  of  the  race. 

The  nutritive  instinct  leads  to  the  preservation  of  the  individnal ; 
it  is  a  strictly  universal  instinct,  no  animal  anpporting  life  without 
it.  Even  in  the  human  i-aco,  this  instinct,  which  ineludeu  all  that 
relates  directly  to  the  material  preservation  of  the  individual,  ia  the 
foundation  on  which  all  the  others  are  raised.  "  There  can  be  little 
donbt,"  says  Comte,  "as  to  where  this  instinct  should  be  placed. 
The  nutritive  instinct  shonld  oceupy  the  lowest  position  in  the  brain, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  motor  apparatus  and  to  the  vegetative  vis- 
cera. I  would  place  it,  therefore,  in  the  median  portion  of  the  Cere- 
bellum, leaving  the  remainder  of  this  largo  region  to  the  reprodnctive 
instinct." 

By  such  a  procesg  of  reasoning,  aa  Comte  here  applies,  the  moat 
difficult  piflblems  that  science  has  to  deal  with  conld  be  disposed  of 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  And  this  method  of  discovering  the 
fniictions  of  the  Brain  is  called  positive.  What  a  pity  that  the  anti- 
■rivisectionists  are  not  acquainted  with  it;  it  would  formau  additioonl 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  experiments  on  living  animals.  Lot  ns 
glance  for  a  moment  at  what  has  been  discovered  regarding  thia 
instinct  by  anafomiral  and  physiological  investigations.  Or  else 
Bome  admirera  of  Comic's  procedure  might  argue  that  ho  has  really 
jnade  a  discoveiy, 

Gall  did  not  get  beyond  the  discovery  that  the  olfactory  nervea 
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are  in  the  viclnitj  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  middlu  lobe,  an  ai-ea 
which,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  anatomy,  is  described  as  the 
lowei-  extremity  of  the  tomporo-sphennidal  convolntionH.  Bat  three 
of  hU  soccessors  :  Dr.  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Viraont  of  Brussels, 
and  Dr.  Crook  of  London,  made  Bimnltaneotisly  the  discovery  that 
the  region  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  in  close  relation  with  the  olfactory 
centre,  and  their  observations  on  men  and  animals,  pBrticularly  the 
pBlholo|;icaI  changes  observed,  led  th<m  to  express  the  idea— in  1823 
— that  this  area  is  in  aome  way  connected  wilh  the  instinct  of  nutri- 
tion and  incites  na  to  the  sensnal  enjoyments  of  the  palate,  and  that 
its  activity  ia  independent  of  hunger  and  thirst.  For  variona  reasons, 
which  I  described  at  the  heginniufj  of  my  paper,  Gall's  discoveries 
ftnd  those  of  hJB  followers  were  never  investigated.  Everybody 
believing  Flonrens,  that  the  brain  is  a  Hinzle  orgun,  there  oonld  be 
no  special  centres  as  the  one  mentioned.  After  1870,  however,  when 
Flonrens'  wrongly  conducted  eipei-iments  were  set  aside,  physiolo- 
gists devoted  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  special  cenlres.  And  we 
have  now  Dr.  Ferrier  writing  as  follows,  when  describing  the  effects 
of  electrical  irritation  of  this  particnlar  brain-region  in  animals: 
Irritation  of  the  olfactory  centre  has  the  effect  of  torsion  of  the  lip 
and  aemi-closnre  of  the  nostril  on  the  same  side,  aa  when  the  interior 
of  the  nostril  ia  irritated  by  some  pungent  odour.  Eicitation  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  middle  temporo- sphenoidal  convolution  causes 
movements  of  the  tongue,  cheek-pouches,  and  jaws,  very  mach  like 
those  which  ai'e  eharacteristio  of  tasting.  This  interpretation  receives 
support  from  the  results  of  destructive  lesions,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, reasonable  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  gustatory  centres 
are  situated  at  the  lower  estremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lohea, 
in  close  relation  with  those  of  smell.  Ferrier  then  proceeds  to  argne 
similarly  as  the  three  followers  of  Gall,  that  the  gnstatory  centres 
are  the  physical  conditions  of  the  nuti-itive  desii-es.     He  says : 

"  The  physiological  needs  of  the  organism,  in  bo  far  as  they  induce 
locally  indiscriminable  sensations,  express  themselves  subjectively  as 
definite  appetites  or  desires,  which  are  the  conscious  correlations  of 
physiological  wants.  The  appetite  of  hunger  is  the  desire  to  satisfy 
or  remove  a  local  sensation,  refei'able  to  the  stomach,  in  which  the 
physiological  needs  of  the  organism  express  iLeniselvos.  The  sub- 
strata of  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  appetite  for  food  are  the  stomachic 
branches  of  the  vagus,  and  their  cerebral  centres.  And  aa  local  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach  may  destroy  or  increase  the  feeling  of  hunger, 
so  central  disease  may  give  rise  to  I'avenona  appetite  or  aitophohia, 
conditions  exemplified  in  certain  forms  of  insanity." 

This  bi-ain-area  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the  sknll  which  is  just 
ID  front  of  tlie  highest  tip  of  the  ear  by  the  great  convexity  of  the 


EygomntiQ  arcli,  u-bprenfl  Oonvte'a  locnlisatiun  6f  tbo  sftaie  in'stinct 

at  the  back  of  the  bead  close  to  the  neck, 

We  uow  eome  to  the  preservation  of  the  race.  He  we  h&re  t«i» 
instiiicts  :  the  Boxu&l,  and  the  niaternd,  i.e.,  care  for  the  offspring. 

SuccecdiDg  to  the  series  of  preservative  instincta,  we  liavc  two  ol 
a  more  elevated  and  less  niii versa!  kind,  the  instincts  of  improTemeBtr 
Comte  names  them  :  the  military,  and  the  industrial  instiiicis. 

"  Higher  and  less  energetiu  than  the  preservative  instiact«,  thef 
are  more  directly  concerned  with  the  animal  functions,  whereas  thi 
former  are  principally  conceiTjed  with  vegetable  life.  They  belongv 
nevertheless,  like  those,  to  the  egotstio  dtvisiua ;  since  in  stimotsting' 
the  aniiual  to  aiuolioi'ate  bis  condition,  they  appeal  only  to  Helf-gratu 
fication.  Such  anielioi-ation  may  be  attained  by  either  of  two  way% 
which  ofteu  oo-exist:  by  the  destruction  of  obstacles,  or  by  the  con-' 
atruction  of  iustruments." 

Comte  places  the  military  behind  the  industrial  insttnct  in 
posterior  cei'ebral  region.     Xeedlcss  to  say.  that  experimental  physio*. 
logy  can  throw  no  light  on  such  complex  functions. 

We  have  to  consider  two  iul^rmcdiate  alTections  befoi'e  leaving  th»' 
five  egoistic  instiucts  and  analysing  the  social  faculties.  Thcaft 
are: — 

a.  Pride,  or  the  Love  of  Power,  and 

b.  Vanity,  or  the  Ijove  of  Approbation. 
Both  are  essentially  personal,  yet  spring  from  the  relations  of  tW 

individual  to  bis  fellow  beings,  and  thus  tlio  moans  thixiug-h  wbiott* 
these  inatincts  are  graiified  give  them  a  social  character.  Pride  aimii 
at  personal  ascendency  by  force.  Vanity  by  opinion ;  the  one  seekC' 
positions  of  command,  tbo  other  the  consultative  influence  of  con^ 
victioQ  or  pei-suasion.  Regarding  the  situation  of  these  intermedial*. 
propensities,  Comte  says,  "the  more  personal  of  the  two  should  I 
placed  below  tlie  other;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  side  of  the  indnstriAb; 
organ  ;  the  other  and  more  social  being  situated  above  that  orgiin-''- 
Comte  evidently  had  a  high  idea  of  the  artistic  designs  of  nature,  for 
he  avi-anges  iiis  localisations  to  pleuso  both  the  eye  and  the 


standing.  Thus  the  larger  of  the  two  affective  regions 
begins  with  an  organ  occupying  a  centra!  position.  This 
the  series  of  tho  seven  pci'sonal  instincts. 

The  higher  propensities  are  three  in  number  :~ 

1.  Attacbment, 

2.  Veneration,  and 

3.  Goodness,  or  Uriversal  I^vc. 
"  To  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  ou 

&11  back  into  the  metaphysical  coiifoi 
H^,    The  full  foree  of  atiachmeut  is  o 
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f,"  says  Comte,  "would  be  t» 
ion  from  which  Gall  delivered, 
ily  felt  when  it  binds  two  iadiw 


hiala  togetiier.     The  roont  Roitable  nphere    or  its  action  ia  in  tlie 
e  of  the  family.     It  is  often  founii  doveloped  to  a  higher  degree  in 
jBimnln  tbao  in  man.     Yolantary  submission  is  the  essential  chnrao- 
jpristic  of  veneration. 

"  We  iind  this  noble  feeling  in  many  of  the  animals,  tUtbongh  less 

Sqncntly  than  simple  attachment.     Some  even  carry  it  to  the  [wint 

E  worship  of  the  dead  as  in  many  recorded  instancea  of  dogs  and 

r  mastera.     Gall,  whose  combative  life  was  not  favoni-able  to  the 

Mrcise  of  this  instinct,  had  hat  a  very  imperfect  undors  tan  ding  of 

I  natnrc.      It  was  more    snccessfuUy  handled  by  Broussaia,  who 

rowned  his  noble  career  so  honourably  by  the  conscientious  enoi'gy 

which  he  studied  and  disseminated  a  doctrine  which   he  had 

reviously  misunderstood." 

Tbe  third  and  last  of  the  social    faculties  is  Universal  Love,  or 

pHumanity,"  as  Comte  terms  it.      Love  of  Homanity  is  the  highest 

motion  of  the  Positivist   Religion,  as  Charity  is  of  the  Christian. 

pb  wonder  he  should  seek  for  it  a  position  in  the  Brain. 

"Universal  Love,"  says  Comte,  "is  the  anpreme  term  of  the 
active  series.  It  admits  of  many  degrees,  but  it  is  not  divisible 
my  other,  being  chai-acterised  by  the  collective  nature  of  ita  aim, 
ffhatever  the  eitent  of  the  collection.  From  the  love  of  the  tribe  or 
nity  to  the  widest  patriotism,  or  to  sympathy  with  all  beings, 
mbo  can  be  brought  to  sharci  a  common  life,  the  feeling  never  alters 
n  character ;  only  it  becomes  at  once  weaker  and  more  elevated  as  it 
s  more  widely,  following  the  law  common  to  the  whole  affective 
Animals  have  it  in  a  leas  degree  than  the  other  two  sym- 
pathetic propensities.  It  should  not  however  be  looked  upon  as  an 
exclusive  attribute  of  our  race,  though  it  forms  its  moat  distinguish- 
ing chanicteristie.  By  a  happy  ambiguity  of  language  the  isame 
expression  is  nsed  to  designate  the  widest  exercise  of  this  highest 
iiffection,  and  also  the  race  in  whom  it  exists  to  the  highest  degree. 
And  as  in  this  fullest  sense  it  is  incompatible  with  any  feeling  of 
hatred  to  other  races,  there  is  little  inconvenience  in  nsing  the  term 
as  the  expression  of  the  largest  and  most  nnivei'aal  form  of 
aympathy." 

For  this  reason  Corate  applies  the  name  of  Humanity  to  it.  If 
liis  analysis  is  correct,  Universal  Love  should  be  an  element  of  every 
one's  i-haracter,  only  counteracted  by  a  larger  force  of  selfish  propen- 
sities. I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  whether  this  is  so.  My  own 
experience  leads  me  to  take  a  nioi-e  pessimistic  view  of  my  fellow 
beings.  I  bave  not  come  across  many  individuals  whose  leading  trait 
of  character  is  Universal  Love,  and  even  of  thoso  who  generally  are 
credited  with  it,  i.e.,  Philanthropists,  many  have  other  motives  to 
their  action  than  that  whif.h  is  apparent. 


The  locftlisation  of  thene  three  affeetiona  is  ni*  arbitrtiry  f 
others;  indeed,  it  is  of  no  consequence  where  he  places  them,  for  lit 
does  not  give  na  a  particle  of  evidtiuce  why  they  slionltl  be  in  oM 
place  more  than  in  any  other.  The  highest  mediao  portion  of  tlw 
frontal  division  he  gives  to  Humanity ;  Veneration  be  places  imme- 
diately behind  it,  and  Attachment  occupies  a  lateral  position.  Thii 
eaves  a  space  between  the  latter  and  the  personal  instincts,  which  ha 
fills  np  by  one  of  the  three  practical  organs. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  speculative  region.  Conite  sayi 
that  with  regard  to  the  intellectual  fanctions  he  differs  froin  0«& 
almost  as  widely  a^  Gall  dilfered  from  his  metaphysical  predecessora. 
On  closer  inspection  we  shall  find,  however,  that  he  does  not  diS«r 
so  very  mach  from  Gall.  He  accepts  the  principal  diviMon  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  but  makes  nae  of  more  philosophic  terms.  Th« 
only  great  difference  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  not  carrying  the  analysis 
of  perception  as  far  as  Gall  has  done.  The  severe  criticism  which 
Comte  passes  on  him  at  this  jnncture  arises  from  a  total  miBunder- 
standing  of  the  anatomical  and  physioiogical  discoveries  of  Gall. 
He  seems  constantly  under  the  wrong  impression,  that  Gall  first  con- 
structed a  pliilusophical  system  and  then  set  to  work  to  prove  it. 
Whereas  Gall  really  made  a  number  of  diecovericH  respecting  ths 
brain,  withont  any  pretence  as  to  accurate  analysis  of  the  faculties. 
Various  followers  have,  like  Comte,  given  to  Gall's  system  a  com- 
pleteness, without  pointing  out  clearly  what  is  their  nddition,  and 
what  is  original.  Of  all  the  critics,  and  thoy  count  by  hundi-eds,  not 
half  a  dozen  have  read  Gall;  they  all  judged  him  by  the  works  of  hia 
followers.  Besides,  the  opponents  for  the  Inst  half  century  bare 
been  able  to  say  what  they  liked,  ihei-e  being  no  one  to  reply  to  thent. 
Considering  that  Comte  speaks  so  highly  of  Gall's  genius  iu  ai 
part  of  his  woi'k,  and  works  his  teachings  into  his  own,  it  sni^riMS. 
one  to  read  at  this  point  such  criticism  as  the  following: — 

"  Tn  the  absence  a!  all  systematic  method.  Gall  constantly  oadllatei. 
between  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind  and  empirical  observation,, 
without  ever  proceeding  on  any  regular  plan.  This  fluctuation,  how>^ 
ever,  which  then  was  inevitable,  did  not  seriously  inteifcre  with  t 
first  attempt  to  work  out  the  physiology  of  the  brain  so  far  as  ih* 
jeiisitiea  were  concerned.     Here  hia  logical  deficiencies  wen 

J  by  a  powerfnl  coinbinBtion  of  two  most  efficient  instrnmenter; 
ilte  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  obsci'vation  oE  animals.  !■ 
this  snbjoct  no  one  had  gone  utterly  astray  except  the  philoaophert^ 
mi^oae  cudlcfis  points  of  discord  hiid  done  little  except  hide  the  trottt. 
1b  this  part  of  the  subject  Gall's  succchb  was  due  rather  to  vigonrd 
.liimc^i"'  tlia°  *"  intellectual  superiority.  Aa  I  liave  before  remarked 
«u  the  case  with  Kepler  in  the  discovery  of  his  second  law.     Whci 
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once  ho  had  broken  entirely  loose  from  the  metaphysi  al  delusiona  as 
to  the  Bovereignty  of  mind,  popular  instinct  soon  led  him  to  see  in 
aotaal  life  the  Heart  was  the  princip&l  iirbiter.  To  examine  its  pre- 
ponderance more  thoroughly  ho  v/na  thuR  induced  to  employ  the 
method  of  observation  of  animals,  where  thure  are  no  mental  influ- 
ences and  social  institutions  to  conijilicate  it.  Conaeqnently  his 
special  remarks  on  the  various  propensities  are  for  tlie  most  part 
extremely  judicious.  The  alterations  and  eliminations  which  I  have 
found  necessary  are  few  and  of  secondary  importance.  All  that  was 
left  for  me  to  do  was  the  impoi'taut  woi'k  of  studying  the  affeotionn 
as  a  whole,  so  as  to  form  them  into  a  progressive  aeries ;  a  task  which 
Gall  had  not  even  attempted.  With  this  exception  the  result  of  :ny 
own  examination  has  been  to  adopt  all  his  principal  conceptions, 
statical  as  well  as  dynamical. 

"Bat  with  the  int«1lecta&l  fanctionii  the  case  was  altogether 
difTerent.  Here  Qall  was  not  helped  by  the  study  of  lower  animals ; 
and  the  light  derived  fi-om  the  common  judgraaiit  of  men  wiw  too 
confused,  and  needed  the  application  of  a  theory  beyond  his  grasp. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  burst  vigorously  through  the  oppressive 
timfusioii  of  metaphysical  prej  udice,  His  own  conclusions  were 
indeed  shallow  and  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  him;  stilt, 
opKemei'al  as  they  were,  there  wa^  sntlicient  reality  in  them  to  assist 
me  in  ascending  to  the  tme  encycloptsdic  point  of  view  by  founding 
the  science  of  social  life.  Only  imm  this  higher  level  is  it  possible 
to  discover  the  true  laws  ret^ulatin^  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
iDtelleotual  functions.  Abandoning  as  useless  the  self-inspecting 
process,  we  subordinate  all  tlieoiies  of  mind  ~to  the  positive  study  of 
the  collective  evolution  of  the  race  ;  becanse  it  is  only  here  that 
mental  phenomena  can  display  their  real  character.  This,  then,  is 
the  Boui-ce  of  ihe  very  serious  difference  between  Gall  and  myself  on 
this  gi'eat  subject;  a  subject  impossible  to  investigate  adequately  till 
the  completion  of  my  philosophical  treatise." 

While  1  agree  with  Comte  that  the  self -in  spec  ting  process  haa  not 
assisted  the  discovery  of  mental  laws,  1  differ  from  him  in  ascribing 
to  the  study  of  the  collective  evolution  of  the  race  the  possibility  of 
localising  brain  functions.  This  study  might  be  very  useful  in  many 
respects,  but  it  would  not  assint  ua  in  the  enquiry  which  Gall  insti- 
tuted, and  on  which  Comte  ia  speculating,  that  ia  :  What  me  the 
(Dudamental  faculties  and  their  physical  conditions?  We  must  not 
forget  that  Comte  like  Gall  does  not  go  beyond  pliytiiuIogi(»I 
psychology,  a  subject  which  only  by  observation  and  experiment  can 
advance. 

The  first  distinction  in  metal  functions,  which  Comte  drawR. 
ia  that   between  the   TacitlCies   of  Conception    and   the   faculties   ot 


ExpreBsion.    The  latter  presnpposes  tbe   first  and    is  subordinate 

to  it. 

"  Spoiitaueotis  evidence  of  this  close  connection  is  famished  with 
the  fact  that  all  Western  langaagea  designate  the  reaBoaing  procen 
by  B,  term  which,  if  traced  back  to  ita  Greek  root,  woald  expren 
eimplj  Speech.  Conversely,  in  Italian,  the  word  Ragionare  is  used 
of  mere  Exposition,  hn  it  even  the  simplest  Btatement  of  fact.  Bat 
associated  as  these  functioos  are,  they  we  distinct  and  mnst  not  be 
confoonded.  In  diseased  states  tlioy  are  often  separated,  the  one 
being  exalted,  the  other  lowered.  Daring  infancy  language  b 
developed  before  reasoning,  so  that  instruction  always  bcgina  by  raere 
forinnlaB,  leaving  the  meaning  to  be  learnt  afterwards,  or  not  at  ull. 
Gven  in  the  matnre  state  this  plan  is  not  altogether  dispensed  with." 

We  have  two  aorts  of  conception — one  passive,  the  othi 
— adjusted  to  ench  other,  but  §till  fundamentally  distinct.     The  fin 
of  these  in  Man  may  be  called  Contemplation ;  the  second  MediM 
tion. 

"  By  the  one  Mind  receives  from  without  the  original  material  li 
its  constructions,  through  the  medinm  of  the  perceptive  functioM 
performed  by  the  sensory  ganglia.     It  then  proceeds  by  the  other  tl 
form  combinations  of  a  more  or  less  general  kind  with  the  v 
guiding  conduct.     Ideas,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  Imngt 
are  the  result  of  Contemplation;  whereas  Meditation  produces  < 
Thoughts." 

Comte  holds  Gall's  view,  that : 

"In  Npite  of  theological  and  metaphysical  prejadices  which  e 
these  faculties  into  an  exolasive  privilege  of  our  own  race,  bothl 
nndonbtedly  exist,  in  various  degrees  of  inferiority,  throughout  tht 
higher  part  of  the  animal  kingdom.  For  with  animals  as  ^ 
selves  they  are  more  or  lees  necesRary  for  personal,  domestic,  and 
above  all  for  social  life  ;  and  this  for  herbivorous  as  well  as  for  car- 
nivorous racex.  Necessilies  of  nutrition,  sexual  relations,  attention 
to  offspring,  are  constantly  c^iUing  out  observations  and  reflectiou^J 
which  we  in  our  Blnpid  conceit  fail  to  perceive." 

Comte  recognises  two  modes  of  Contemplation.  The  esaentii 
characteristic  of  the  first  is  to  be  synthetic;  it  refers  to  objects ; 
deals  therefore  with  the  concrete  aspect  of  things ;  from  it  we  deriiq 
cognitions  which  are  real  but  special ;  it  is  more  used  in  art,  whethfl| 
technical  or  lesthetic.  The  second  mode  of  Contemplation  is  analytin 
it  takes  cognisance  of  events  ;  its  nature  is  therefore  abstract ;  f 
it  we  get  conceptions  which  are  general  but  more  or  less  factitiotu  j 
it  is  more  used  in  science. 

The  Meditatice  function  is  decomposed  into  Inditi^tion  and  Uedno"! 
tion  ;  two  distinctions  universally  accepted, 
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"It  is  clear  that  the  net  of  Meditating  can  be  performed  in  two 
very  distinct  ways ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  laying  down  principleB, 
or  by  deducing  conaequenceB.  The  firat  is  the  procesa  of  comparing  ; 
the  second  of  co-ordiiiaUng.  The  former  ends  in  Genei-aliaation ; 
the  second  in  SyBtematisntion.  The  distinction  is  apparent  in  every 
complete  classification;  the  first  process  of  which  is  to  apprehend 
the  relations  enabling  us  to  form  groups  ;  the  second  to  arrange 
these  groups  in  hierarchical  succesaion.  Again,  taking  a  still  wider 
field,  we  find  Inductive  meditation  more  concerned  with  relations  of 
Similitude,  that  ia  to  say,  with  statical  relations ;  and  Deductive 
meditation  with  relations  of  succession,  that  is,  with  dynamical 
Telatioas." 

Ab  regards  the  localisation  of  tho  intellectual  faculties.  Gall's  dis- 
covery that  the  frontal  lobe  is  the  seat  of  intellectual  operations  is 
oonlirmed  by  experiments,  particularly  those  carried  on  by  Hitzig,  of 
Berlin  (now  in  Halle),  but  also  by  numerous  pathological  observa- 
tions in  harmony  with  those  made  by  Schroder  van  der  Kolk,  the 
most  prominent  Dutch  alienist  of  this  century.  Corate  does  not 
throw  the  Bmalleat  light  on  the  qnestion,  but  with  his  nsnal  confi- 
dence says :  "  it  will  be  enough  to  remark  that  the  contemplative 
function  should  be  placed  in  the  lower  poi'tion  of  the  frontal  region, 
leaving  the  higher  portion  to  Meditation."  As  hia  motives  for  this 
localisation  he  gives:  (I)  the  desirability  of  bringing  the  sensory 
organs  into  as  close  connection  as  possible  with  that  cerebral  function 
which  alone  is  directly  concerned  with  their  operations;  (2)  the 
desirability  of  placing  as  near  as  possible  to  the  affective  region  that 
intellectual  organ  which,  when  h applied  from  information  from 
without,  passes  the  final  decision  upon  the  impulses  proceeding  from 
the  various  propensities.  And  I  might  add  a  third  motive,  not 
atated  by  Comte,  beciiuae  Gall  places  the  two  groups  in  the  same 
regions.  Volnminons  evidence  has  been  furnished  by  himself  and 
nme  of  iiis  more  scientific  followers. 

iiinot  follow  Comte,  however,  in  his  localisation  of  abstract 
pobservatiou  in  tbo  median  line,  and  concrete  contemplation  laterally 
[•  is  thei-e  any  evidence  why  deductive  reasoning  should  have 
I  medium  organ,  and  inductive  logic  a  lateral  position.     He  states 

"Deductive  i-easoning  as  the  more  elevated  and  the  more  purely 
internal  process,  and  at  the  same  time  leas  indispensable  and  leas 
irect,  should  have  a  mediam  organ  situated  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  frontal  region.  On  it  more  than  on  any  other  depends  oui-  power 
aion  ;  and  this  ia  a  i-eason  for  bringing  it  into  oloae  contact 
with  that  one  of  the  nobler  propensities  which  it  is  its  highest  pur- 
B  to  satisfy.     Evidently  the  orgnn  which  co-ordinates  should  lie 


cIoBO  to  the  inatmct  which  binds  together.  The  organ  of  indnctiftf 
logic  would  be  lateral,  and  thus  in  more  direct  relation  with  tbnt  oat 
of  the  organs  of  obBerratioQ  which  supplies  the  gi'eater  part  of  iti 
data." 

The  fifth  intelleotnal  organ  is  Language,  under  which  Cointe 
not  understand  mereljr  articulation  of  speeuh,  hut  all  aoi-ts  of  oois- 
muuications  more  or  lestt  artificial,  as  cries  or  geatnree.     As  regai^ 
its  localisation  he  says  ; 

"  Onr  pi-ovions  local  is  ations  leave  only  one  place  unoccupied  for 
this  fifth  intellcclual  organ,  namely,  the  latei'al  extremity  of  tha 
spocnlatiTC  region;  the  I'emainder  being  already  filled  by  the  coD- 
templntivo  and  meditative  organs  with  the  exception  of  the  spuoi 
pi'evionsly  allotted  to  the  sensitive  ganglia.  It  would  commence, 
therefoi-e,  at  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fronts  region, 
and  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  temple.  And  tliia  indirect  sol b* 
tion  may  be  supported  on  sabjective  grounds,  the  portion  assigned  to 
this  organ  being  midway  between  the  eye  nnil  the  ear,  its  principal 
ausiliaries.  It  is,  moreover,  appi-onimated  to  the  active  region,  with 
which  it  ia  intended  specially  to  co-operate,  as  the  only  link  connect- 
ing it  with  the  speculative  region." 

The  In»t  group  of  faculties  we  have  to  consider  form  the 
"  Character"  proper.  They  are:  1.  Courage;  2.  PruiJenee;  3.  Pep- 
severance. 

"  Every  being  endowed  with  active  powei-s  should  have  Courage 
in  undertaking,  Prudence  in  oxecation.  Firmness  in  accomplishment, 
No  practical  success  can  be  attained  without  tlie  nnlon  of  these  thiw 
qniitities.  And  conversely,  theii-  combined  action,  circumstanceB 
being  sufficiently  favourable,  ensures  the  idealisation  of  every  project 
well  inspired  and  wisely  planned.  Each  of  these  attributes  is  in 
itself  as  independent  of  the  heart,  pi-operly  so  called,  as  of  the 
intellect,  altho'igh  its  practical  efficiency  depends  materially  upon 
both.  Their  nction,  separately  coeaidered,  is  essentially  blind ; 
equally  inclined,  that  ia,  to  forward  all  designs,  whether  bad  or  good, 
under  the  impetus  of  a  aufficientty  stixing  desire.  And  thas  it  a 
that  we  find  many  animals  Buporior  to  us  in  energj-,  in  circnmspeo- 
tion,  or  in  perseverance,  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  in  the  combinatioa 
of  these  qualitiea ;  and  yet  not  able  to  utilise  them  as  Man  is  enabled 
to  do  by  his  moml  and  intellectual  saperiority,  eapocially  whan 
developed  socially." 

With  reference  to  the  localisation  Comte  states  a  very  good  reason 
fur  placing  these  three  faculties  between  his  organ  of  veneration  and 
his  industrial  instinct,  there  being  no  other  places  available.  Bnt  he 
ttssuw.i  UB,  even  had  there  been  space,  he  would  have  placed  the  threQ 
ot^ns  midway  between  the  three  classes  of  pi-opcnsity,  sapeHor, 
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middle,  and  inferior,  by  the  impnlses  from  which  they  are  succeBsively 
iDflnenced. 

It  is  by  snch  arbitrary  proceedings  and  hypothetical  conclusions  of 
Gall's  followers  that  mnch  of  the  prejudice  against  G^ll  has  arisen. 
Of  his  numerous  critics,  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  who  have  read  his 
original  works,  and  of  these  few  not  all  possess  the  courage  to  express 
their  admiration  as  Dr.  Frederic  Bateman,  in  the  completest  work 
existing  on  Aphasia,  ar  Loss  of  Speech  (London,  1890),  has  done, 
who  says  that "  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  Gall,  and  all 
that  has  been  written  in  depreciation  of  his  labours,  beyond  all  doubt 
his  researches  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cerebral  localisation  of  our 
faculties,  the  effect  of  which  is  especially  visible  in  our  own  days, 
and  1  look  upon  his  work  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  as 
an  imperishable  monument  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  one  of  the 
gpnoat^st  philosophers  of  the  present  age." 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  '^the  Human  Soul"  into  18 
faculties,  as  follows : — 
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1.  Nutritive  Instinct  (for  the  preservation  of  the  individual). 
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Sexual 

Maternal 

Military 

Industrial 

Pride. 

Vanity. 

Attachment. 

Veneration. 

Benevolence. 

Concrete  Contemplation 

Abstract  „ 

Inductive  Meditation 

Deductive  „ 

Language,  Expression 

Courage. 

Prudence. 

Perseverance. 
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race). 
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Conception. 


I  have  criticised  Comte's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Faculties 
only  in  one  light,  that  of  "  physiological  psychology,"  of  which  (Jail 
was  the  originator.  My  quotations  are  sufficiently  long  to  enable  my 
readers  to  judge  of  it  as  a  **  speculative  "  system.  In  any  case  Comte 
himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  it,  and  prophesied  it  to  be  of  great 
practical  value.  After  pointing  out  its  utility  to  philosophy,  he  goes 
6n  to  say : — 
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"  The  di^nosts  and  consequent  treatment  of  mentAl  and  moral 

ill  At  last  be  cleared  from  the  disaetrona  empiricistn  which 
hfis  hitherto  prevailed,  and  which  too  often  resulta  in  entrusting'  the 
most  difficult  of  medical  duties  to  minda  and  characters  of  the  lowest 
stamp.  Further,  the  intellectual  and  moral  stud;  of  animals,  which 
att  yet  IS  limited  to  a  few  isolated  ci^es,  will  assume  its  nonniJ 
character  and  enter  upon  a  path  of  continuous  progress,  tbivning 
gradually  fuller  light  on  the  positive  theory  of  human  nature,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  lower  types  oE  vitality." 

Yet,  after  ail  that  has  been  said  we  ought  to  admire  Comte  for 
Lis  courage  in  undei'tafcing  to  solve  a  problem  which  even  Mi-.  Herbert 
Spencer  bas  d&clined  to  do,  and  for  his  still  gi-eater  conni^  in 
acknowledging  his  indebtedneHS  to  Gall  in  face  of  almost  unanimous 
opposition.  For  these  reasons  Auguste  Comte  deserves  onr  respect, 
though  the  results  of  his  "  analysis  of  the  human  faculties  "  are  hr 
from  what  he  himself  calls  "  positive." 


tTHE     PRINCIPLE     OF    AUTHORlTr    IN     ITS     RELATION 
TO    MORALS. 

By  Rev.  Habtinos  Rashd&ll,  M.A. 

The  present  paper  pi'csupposes  an  Ethical  position,  which  I  shall 
only  have  time  to  state,  and  not  to  justify.  Want  of  time  must  be 
the  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  dogmatism  which  such  a  procedure 
must  neccflsiirily  involve. 

I  believe  that  any  rational  system  of  morality  must  be  baaed  upon 
the  acceptance  of  certain  axioms,  the  tratli  of  which  is  in  the  atrictest 
flense  self-evident  and  a  priori.     They  ai-e — 

(I)  That  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  promote  my  own  greatest  good. 
The  Axiom  of  Pi'udence  or  Rational  Self-love. 

(li)  That  a  gi'eater  good  being  always  of  more  intrinsic  value 
tlian  a  emaller,  it  is  rcasouiible  to  prefer  a  greater  amount  of  others' 
Ipwd  to  a  smalk-r  amount  of  my  own,  and  cousequentlj  that  1  ought 
klwaya  so  to  act  as  to  promote  the  gi'eatcst  good  on  the  whole.  The 
Axiom  of  Rational  Benevolence. 

(!1)  That  this  good  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  equally  distri- 
IkUtvil.  Everybody  to  coaut  for  all,  uobody  for  mot-e  than  one.  The 
Alt«Mn  of  Equity. 

\\i  r«eenl  times  these  principles  have  received  their  clcai'est  and 
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convincing  statemeut  fi-om    ProfesBor    Sidgwick.      But   they 
lubstantifilly  admitted  by  all  Rational  UtHitariana  from  Cotnber- 
md  and   Clarko  downwai-ds,  and   by  miiny  othtr  Moralists  who  do 
t  usaaily  rank  as  Utilitarians  at  all.     So  far  I  have  notliiog  to  add 
ihe  arguments  of  the  Methods  tif  Ethics,  a  work  with  which  I 
,  I  trust,  assumo  my  piesout  hearers  to  be  ucqnainted.     When, 
erer,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  coustitntion  of  this  ultimate 
1,  I  differ  ttilu  cielo  from  Professor  Sidgwick.     Professor  Sidg- 
Irick  recogniaea  no  ultimate  good  but  pleasure,  and  pleasure  measured 
a  purely  quantitire  ataudard.    I  believe  that  it  is  impossible,  with- 
t  logical  fallacy,  to  combine  a  hedonistic  interpretation  of  ultimate 
i  with  a  i-ationalistic  view  of  the  basis  or  motive  of  individual 
iocdnct.     If  good  is  that  which  it  is  reasonable  to  desire,  I  can&ot 
hink  it  reasonable  to  prefer  my  neighboui''s  good  to  ray  own  wiChout 
wVing  upon  this  prefereuce  for  the  reasonable  course  as  part  of  my 
u  good.     And  if  this  is  part  of  my  good,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
U't  of  ray  neighbour  s  good  tbat  iie  should  likewise  ivct  reasonably. 
must  look  npon  GoodDess  as  well  as  Pleasure  us  an  element 
1  the  Ultimate  good.     Even  if  it  ia  possible  to  state  Professor  Sidg- 
k'a  position  in  a  way  which  escapes  the  charge  of  logical  iocon- 
squence,  I  am  perfectly  clear  that  this  hedonistic  view  of  Ultimate 
X)d  does  not  correspond   to  the  facts  of  the  moral  consciousness. 
Pactieaily,  I  believe,  the  man  who  ia  influenced  by  the  desire  to  do 
t  is  right  and  reasonable  as  such,"  will  always  recognise  it  as 
even  for  himself  so  to  act  than  to  pursue  his  own  pleasure  in 
condemned  by  Reason.  The  benevolent  man  will  prefer  benevo- 
lence to  pleasure  when  the  two  collide,  nor  will  he  think  it  necoRSaiy 
(unless  of  course  Dcair  fia^vXoTTon')  lo  justify  this  preference  tobim- 
Bulf  by  assigning  a  superior  jntensity  to  the  benevolent  pleasures 
regarded  simply  as  pleasures. 

I  must  not  stop  to  meet  in  detail  the  arguments  which  Professor 
Sidgwick  has  brought  against  this  position,  I  will  only  briefly  reply 
to  two  of  them,  because  in  so  doing  I  shall,  I  trust,  arrive  at  a  olearer 
statement  of  the  position  itself. 

(1)  It  is  objected  that  to  make  Goodness  an  end  in  itself  aa  well 
ns  Pleasare,  is  to  abandon  the  possibilily  of  a  consistent  Ethical 
Bywtem,  since  it  inli-oduces  us  to  two  helerogcueous  and  incommen- 
surable ends.  Buttheendsarenot  incommensurable,  if  the  superiority 
of  goodness  to  pleasure  is  recognised,  and  snch  a  recognition  is 
distinctly  postulated  by  my  argnmi-nt.  I  recognise  it  as  reasoi.ablu 
that  I  should  prefer  goodness  (provisionally  identified  with  Benevo- 
lence) to  Pleasure.  I  recognise  such  preference  as  a  gi-eatei  good  for 
myself,  and  thei'efore  for  others  also.  Hence  the  lower  end  pleasare 
itt  intrinsically  desirable  just  in  so  far  as  its  pui-snit  is    consistent 


with  usigning  a  preference  (in  case  of  colliitioa)  to  t 
end,  Gooitness.  I  do  not  say  tliat  there  are  not  cases  in  which 
practical  lUfficultj  nmj-  arise  in  the  application  of  this  doctnnn 
That  ia  more  than  could  be  alleged  in  support  of  anj  Ethical  critenua 
whatever.  I  do  cont«nd  that  mine  is  not  open  lo  the  logiai 
difticnlty  impnt«d  to  it  by  Professor  Sidgwick. 

(2)  Mauy  of  Professor  Sidgwick's  argumenta  seem  based  npoD 
the  assumption  that  to  prefer  goodness  to  pleaanre — absolutely  and 
as  an  end — in  to  prefer  to  a  pleasant  state  of  (.■onscionsii 
thing  which  in  not  a  state  of  consciousness  at  all.  This  soems  to 
me  a  misconception.  By  goodness  is  meant  a  good  state  of  i 
Bciousnesa,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  habitnal  state  of  the  will  of  which 
the  man  is  obviously  conscious,  and  which  further  iovolves  a  certain 
regnlation  snd  control  of  the  desires  and  affections.  Of  course  ii 
sense  goodness  is  an  ubsti'uctioo,  but  so  is  pleasure.  You  cannot  have 
in  practice  a  stato  of  consciousness  which  is  simply  virl  nous  snd  nothing 
else  any  more  than  you  can  have  a  state  of  consciousness  which  is 
pleasant  and  nothing  else.  Feelings  differ  from  feelings  in  othtr 
respects  besides  their  pleasurableness ;  and  feeling  itself  is  only  one 
element  of  couscionsness  which  is  never  in  sole  and  exclusive  posaee- 
sion.  A  rational  being  always  knows  as  well  as  feels,  and  it  ia  only 
in  the  case  of  the  most  purely  sensual  pleasui'es  that  the  plensure 
itself  depends  merely  upon  the  feeliug  as  it  would  be  irrespectively 
of  the  knowledge.  The  man  is  not  simply  pleased,  he  is  pleased  at 
tomething.  What  I  contend  for  is  tliat  in  estimating  the  ultimate 
value  of  this  state  of  uncougcionsness  a  rational  being  does  not 
ftttend  mei-ely  t*)  the  amount  of  pleasure  involved  in  ihem,  but  also  to 
the  question  what  ho  is  pleased  at.  He  does  not  attend  merely  to 
feeling  at  all,  but  also  to  the  state  of  his  will  and  intellect.  He 
^iprovea  or  assigns  value  to  his  state  of  conscionsness  when  it  is  es 
it  should  bo.  No  doubt  he  cannot  regard  his  consciousness  as  all  that 
it  should  be  when  he  is  in  pain.  But  be  may  possibly  approve  a 
Wnscionsness  which  includes  a  I'ightly  directed  will,  though  including 
tiao  some  painful  feelings,  more  thau  a  consciousness  in  which  then 
^  no  pftin,  except  that  arising  from  the  knowledge  of  a  wrongly 

■  will.     Do  you  say  that  what  is  then  preferred  is  a  partion- 

rineoific,  pleasure  ?     Bo  it  so,  if  you  like  i  this  conscionsness  of 

jgj*  directed  will  must  undoubtedly  be  accompanied  by  plrasure. 

vhftt  I  contend  for  is  (a)  that  the  pleasure  is  not  neceasarity 

in  amount  ibau  that  of  the  pleasures  to  which  it  is  preferred, 

I  that  the  preference  is  based  just  upon  the  coiivirtion  that  it 
lie  preferred,  and  not  upon  on  impai'tial  comparison  of  the 
pleasure  with  other  possible  pleasures  simply  at  pleasures, 
Ilia  man  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  superiority  or  superior 
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MonablenesB  in  his  preference  for  rational    oonduct,  aad  it 

3  bring  him  any  pleasure  at  all. 
So  fai'  my  Ethical  criterion  ilKTers  from  Professor  Sidgwick's  only 
1  ttssiguing  a  place    to    Goodness    in   the    fvi-u/iovi'a,    t 

iQi:  and  Goo<lncB.>i  has  bo  far  been  defined  merely  au  Rational 
svolence.     Fi-om  this  it  will  follow — 

(1)  That  Benevolence  will  be  assigned  a  higher  intrinsic  value 
r  deairefl,  or  (if  yon  like)  the   pleasure  resnlting  from  the 

ratification  of  the  benevolent  desires  will  bo  assigned  a  higher  value 
n  other  pleasures. 

(2)  That  other  desii'ea  or  the  rcaulting  pleasures  will  be  assigned 
y  euperiopity  in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  increase  Geueral 
RTell-lwing  (i.e.  Goodness  and  PleaanreJ,  even  though   such  increase 

o  part  of  the  object  actaally  desired, 
have  no  donbt  that  on  this  latter  principle  it  might  be'  possible 

)  jnstify  the  preference  accorded  to  what  are  commonly  accounted 
'  pleasures.     On   the    whole,  the   paranit   of  intellectual   and 

Bthetic,  emotional  and  social  pleasoj'e  does  tend  to  social  good  much 
■ore  than  the  pnrsnit  of  ecnsnal  pleasnres,  though  this  tendenoy 
may  not  he  consciously  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent.  But  I 
am  not  satistied  that  even  with  these  abatements  the  hedonistio 
criterion  really  con-eHponds  with  the  facta  of  the  Moral  Consciousness. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  pai-pose  of  my  futnre  argument  that  I  should 
point  out  brieBy  some  of  the  cases  where  our  actual  Etliieal  jndgmenta 
are  not  explained  by  the  hedonistic  criterion  modified  only  by  the 
preference  for  socially  ■beneficial  pleasnres. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  intellectual  desires,  it  is  possible  to  justify 
the  preference  accorded  to  them  by  their  Utility — more  conspicu- 
ously HO  when  moral  well-being  is  included  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
Ultimate  end.  And  I  should  myself  strongly  contend  that  the  indul- 
gence of  {esthetic  and  intellectual  desires  ought  to  he  in  practice 
limited  by  considerations  of  Ultimate  social  well-being.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  possible  to  raise  the  question  by  postulating  conditions 
which  may  he  rarely  or  never  actnally  forthcoming.  I  take  two 
illusfrations : 

(a)  The  cose  of  an  indiWdual  banished  to  a  desert  island,  to 
which  we  must  add  the  condition  that  he  knows  by  supernatural 
i-ovelation  that  he  can  never  rejoin  human  Society,  and  that  no 
literary  remains  that  he  may  leave  behind  him  will  ever  fall  into  an 
explorer's  hands.  Should  he  Hsehis  Faculties,  observe  the  habits  of 
the  birds  and  boasts  around  him,  keep  a  diaiy,  or  write  poetry  or 
metaphysics,  according  to  his  taate;  or  if  he  happens  to  feel  that  he 
will  really  enjoy  life  more  and  feel  the  disadvantages  of  his  poaitlou 
leas,  by  simply  basking  in  the  Sunshine  and  assimilatiug  his  life  as 
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X  M~poBsible  to  tbmt  of  we  oeasta,  may  lie  lawfallj*  adopt  tbe  Isl 

coui-ae  ?  UnLeaitatingly  I  should  any  that  lie  tntght — that  it  is  noliltf, 
better,  more  i-easonaUe  for  him,  to  lead  tUe  higher  life,  thoagli  tie 
pains  of  solitude  mny  be  thei-eby  inlensified,  and  stiuh  animal  eojoj. 
ments  ae  are  within  his  reach  be  coiTeapondingly  diminished. 

(6)  It  is  a  commonpluue  to  miy  tlmt  the  Utility  in  any  branch  of 
Kuowledgo  caimot  be  foreseen.     As  a  general  rule  this  is  so.     But  I 
imagine   that  there  most   be  departments  of    Pure   Mathematio  in 
which  the  probability  of  a  practical  application  cannut  be  such  u  U 
justify  this  pursuit  upon  ht^dunistiu  gi'ounds.     Yeit  we  shonld  maal 
of  as  say  that  they  onght  to  be  pursued  by  those  whom  they  intei 
No  doubt  the  Mathematical  discoverer  is  boond   to  communicate 
results  to  others ;  and  if  he  does  so  he  is  a  contributor  to  t  he  good 
the  world,  though  the  gain  lo  mankind  is  a  purely  Bpecniatiie  gun. 
But  if  thin  devotion  to  such  pnrsoits  be  justified  on  account  of  the 
pleasure  given  to  the  six  or  a  dozen  persons  capable  of  appreciating 
his  discoveries,  the  question  will  arise  whether  he   onght 
hedonistic  ptinciples,  to  devote   himself  to  some  more  widely  felicific 
pursuit.     The  Ufe  of  the  student  or  researcher  can  hardly  be  juatiiied 
except  upon  the  assumption  that  knowledge  is  an  end  in  ib 
(what  is  the  same  thing)  tlmt  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  are 
sically  better  than  other  pleasures. 

(2)  Tbe  duty  of  ordinary  veracity  seems  to  me  merely  another  W| 
of  the  recognition  that  it  is  nobler  to  find  out  and  proclaim  tbe  trittli 
than  to  acquiesce  in  pleasant  falsehoods.     By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  commaud  to  speak  the  truth  is  in  Kant's  sense  (or  one  of  K&nt't 
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aenaes)  a  Cat<;gorical  Imperative, 
of  upeaking  the  truth  may  be   mi 
Benevolence.     It  is  not,  under  all  i 
a  duty  to  research ;  and  in  the  sa 
silent  as  to  the  truth,  and  on  very 


Both  the  duty  of  pnrsning  aui 
idified  by  con6icting  duties,  cj., 
iircurastances  and  for  all  persons, 
ne  way  it  is  often  a  duty  to  keep 
rare  and  well- recognised  occaetons 


to  speak  an  untruth.  But  it  is  to  my  mind  quite  impossible  to  jnsti^ 
the  accepted  view  of  this  duty  nnlens  a  higher  value  be  assigned  t 
the  Truth-loviug  desii-es  or  the  resulting  pleasures  than  would  | 
assigned  to  them  by  i\  purely  qnantitative  hedonistie  calculus. 

(3)  It  may  sound  like  a  paradox  to  include  Humanity  among  tl 
virtues  which  do  not  admit  of  a  hedonistic  justification.  Yet  tT 
art  certainly  cases  in  which  we  coudemn  inhumanity,  though  1 
resulting  pleasure  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  pain  involve 
Think  of  5,000  people  enjoyiug  a  gladialorial  combat  or  a  bnll-tigl 
On  any  reosonable  estimate  of  the  negative  value  of  pain  as  compu 
with  the  positive  value  of  pleasure,  such  a  spectacle  must  i 
mure  pleasure  than  pain  uu  the  whole.  If  that  be  doubtful,  suppc 
the  spectalora  inci-eased  to  50,000  or  500,000.     Should  we  any  ll 


mi 

Ipss  eonHcmn  the  entibitiona  ?  It  will  bo  said  that  the  spectaolc  in 
bratalising,  and  tends  to  the  cnltiva.tion  of  a  Imbit  of  mind  which 
leads  lo  the  infliction  of  pnin  on  other  occBsiona.  The  asHumption  in 
to  my  mind  a  very  doubtfnl  one.  Indifference  to  the  snffeHngs 
inflicted  on  some  particular  clnss  of  senBitive  heingn,  or  under  pur- 
ticalar  circumstances  oanctioned  by  custom,  does  not  neceagaiuly 
extend  itself  to  other  classes  or  other  occasions.  I  have  no  donbt 
that  a  severe  American  slave-owner  was  as  hamane  as  other  mon  in 
hia  relations  to  whites.  And  1  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a 
sportsman  is  not  usually  cruel  even  to  animals,  when  not  hunting 
or  shooting.  If  yon  ai-e  prepared  tii  say  that  it  is  intrinsically  bad  for 
a  ratiiJUfll  being  to  find  his  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  unmerited 
enffering,  wo  may  reasonably  condemn  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  or 
the  Spanish  Bull-ring — not  otherwise. 

(4)  The  condemnation  of  wilful  suicide  ia  a  clear  instance  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  to  suffer  appears  to  the  developed  moral 
consciousnosa  better  than  to  avoid  snffering — though  the  latter  courao 
might,  in  some  cases,  involve  saving  of  pain  to  th^  man  himself  and  to 
all  conceiTied. 

(5)  The  class  of  duties  whioh  constitute  to  my  mind  the  Instantia 
cmcis  with  I'egard  to  Hedonism  are  those  connected  with  sezaal 
relutionn.  The  question  hardly  admits  of  detailed  argument.  But 
I  really  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  denied  that  there  ai-e  certain 
kinds  uf  sexual  immorality  which  do  not  lead  to  a  net  decrease  of 
general  Pleasure,  upon  the  supposition  that  all  Pleasure  is  of  equal 
value.  On  hedonistic  principles,  the  average  Gi-eek  morality,  or 
Homething  considei-ably  lower,  seema  to  me  the  only  defensible  one. 

The  above  seem  to  me  clear  cases  in  which  we  do  as  a  matter  of 
fact  oondeniii  certain  kinds  of  conduct  which  are  not  condemned  by  a 
fair  and  fearless  application  of  the  Greatest- Happiness  formula, 
hedonistically  interpreted.  I  will  nut  attempt  to  defend  the  cunvnt 
morality  on  these  subjects,  and  will  only  say  that  in  some  of  these 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  my  own  moral  conacionsneas  is  at  clear  as  it  is  on 
the  duty  of  having  regard  to  the  general  well-being,  and  I  am 
desirous  simply  of  following  out  the  ultimate  criterion  to  which 
Professor  Sidgwick  appeals,  i.e.,  reflective  introspection,  combined 
with  "  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  moral  judgment?  of  mankind." 

The  modificatioQ  which  these  considei-ations  compel  ns  to  iatro- 
dacB  into  the  Ore  ate  at- Happiness  formula  may  be  expressed  in  many 

(1)  We  may  say  that  some  pleasures  are  higher  Ihan  others.  But 
this  statement  only  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case,  as  I  conceive 
it,  provided  that  we  admit  (with  Ariat<)tle)  that  there  are  ao:ne 
pleaaares  which  are  not  good  at  all,  which  fall  below  zero  in  the  scale 
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nf  Valao — Liroi^ihtnni  ijfneni.  Of  course  it  in  qaito  tms  han,  u  ■ 
other  cases,  that  the  pleaanre  abstraut«d  irota  all  its  coDditioni. 
would  not  be  bad.  Thu  same  pleaHurea  which  in  a.  beast  are  p«- 
feotly  natural  and  morally  tndiSerent,  are  in  a  rational  being  oos- 
demned  by  tUo  moral  consciousncas,  though  not  leading!  to  any  altiuftk 
hedonistic  loss. 

(2)  Or  we  may  say  that  same  deitires  onght  to  be  gratified  in 
preference  to  others.  This  was  the  mode  of  statement  which  Beemcd 
to  commend  itself  to  the  late  Professor  T,  H.  Green. 

Or  agtkin  (3).  we  may  boldly  say  that  we  have  certain  Intuitiaii 
as  to  the  nature  of  Ultimate  Good.  Any  Utilitarian  ism  which  is  not 
wholly,  unreservedly  hedonistic  in  its  view  of  the  nItiniAte  eai 
undoubtedly  approaches  very  cloaoly  to  Intuitioniam.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, briefly  note  the  points  of  difference  : 

(d)  The  Intuition  ia  ns  to  the  end,  not  as  to  particular  act*. 
Hence  we  get  rid  altogether  of  the  idea  of  moral  Rnlea  which  Ulu 
no  account  of  conxeqaences.  I  do  not  speak  the  truth  witbont  call- 
sideling  the  consequenceH  ;  but — in  any  case  in  which  I  have  anj 
i-eaBon  to  believe  that  my  duty  might  lie  in  the  opposite  direction— I 
have  considered  the  consequences,  and  find  on  reference  to  mj 
Intuitive  standard  that  the  social  loss  occasioned  by  some  litlla 
social  misunderstanding  or  un pleasant ness,  is  not  so  important  as  the 
grutification  of  tho  truth-lnving  desire  in  myself  and  others, 

(ii)  Further,  these  Intuitions  are  not  placed  on  a  level  with  th» 
moral  A.xioms  upon  which  Rational  UtilitarianiBm  i-ests.  Thoy  in 
much  vaguer  and  more  indefinite.  I  do  not  indeed  believe  it  is  possible 
to  draw  np  or  talk  of  Springs  of  Action  in  this  oi-der  of  their  morJ 
worth  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Mortineau ;  nor  can  I  define  in  aiij 
accuiate  way  the  relative  value  (for  instance)  that  I  attach  to  thi 
cultivation  of  truth  as  compared  with  the  prevention  of  pain.  The 
nou- hedonistic  table  of  ends  seems  to  me  as  incapable  uf  euct 
formnlatiou  as  the  hedonistic  acaXo  of  pleasures  is  admitted  to  be  bj 
most  hedonists.  In  neither  case  is  it  possible  for  the  individual  to 
formulate  his  own  Canon  of  Ultimate  Value  with  precision.  Still 
less  is  it  probable  that  any  two  people  will  exactly  agree  in  the  detaik 
of  such  a  comparative  table. 

(e)  This  brings  me  to  the  third  and  moat  important  defect  of  the 
ordinary  Intuitional  system.     The  older  Intuitiouista  (though  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  Intnilioniat  in  the  aclvd 
history   oE    Philosophy  thftt    exactly    unswers    to    the    bngboar 
Utilitarian    polemics)  contended  that  certain    moral    rules    are 
evident,  that  they  would  be  admitted  the  moment  they  wci-e  stat«d 
every  individual  couscionsness  at  every  time  and  place.    Atallei 
it  is  assnmed  that  if  yon  were  to  isolate  nciviliscd  Enropoati  child : 


bring  him  up  without  any  moral  edncntion  whalievep,  he  would  on 

arrivinj^  at  yeava  of  discretion  find  that  such  propoiritionB  as  the 
following  had  Horaeliow  got  themselves  wiitten  upon  his  moi»l 
consciousness : 

(a)  It  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie  except  at  the  heginning  anil  end  of 
letters,  or  to  a  madman  or  person  daiigeroasly  ill. 

Or  (6)  it  ia  wrong  lo  gratify  the  sexual  impulse  except  in  perma- 
nent monogamoua  anion. 

Or  (c)  it  is  wrong  to  sacrifice  culture  to  the  pleaaures  of  the 
table. 

I  have  stated  these  propositions  in  the  ordinary  Intuitional  form, 
but  they  might  of  course  easily  be  stated  in  the  form  of  judgments 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  motives  or  oE  Pleasures  or  desires  or  ulti- 
mate ends  of  actions.  Bnt  in  whatever  form  such  moral  judgments 
are  stated,  I  believe  that  it  is  equally  certain  (a)  that  these  intuitive 
judgments  are  really  presupposed  by  the  ordinary  moral  code,  and 
(6)  thnt  these  Intuitions  are  not  in  the  individual,  or  at  least  in 
the  average  individual,  independent  of  education,  that  even  in  the 
individuals  who  have  had  the  sanio  moral  education,  these  Ethical 
judgments  are  pi^onounced  with  very  varying  degrees  of  clearness 
and  certainty,  and  in  some  cases  are  pi-obably  not  independently 
recognised  at  all  bnt  are  merely  submitted  to  in  deference  to  autho- 
rity. The  thesis  which  I  want  to  maintain  is  in  short  this — that  the 
Ethical  standard  for  the  individual  is  and  ought  to  be  to  a  large 
extent  fixed  for  him  by  authority.  This  is  of  course  a  proposition 
which  will  be  generally  admitted  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  means 
to  an  ultimate  Ethical  end,  whatever  it  may  be.  Every  Utilitarian 
Eulmits  that  in  nine-tenths  of  hia  conduct  a,  sensible  man  will  accept 
the  current  moral  rules  as  presumably  representing  the  results  of 
general  experience  as  to  the  beat  way  of  promoting  Happiness.  In 
special  depai'troents  of  conduct,  again,  he  accepts  on  authority  the 
advice  of  those  who  know.  But  it  seems  hai-dly  to  have  been  suSi- 
ciently  recogaised  tiiat  Authoi'ity  has  and  onght  to  have  its  place  in 
any  estimate  of  the  ultimate  value  of  ends.  Those  who  recognise  any 
no n -hedonistic  conception  of  nltimate  value — those  who  admit  the 
existence  of  any  intuitive  or  ideul  element  in  the  ultimate  moral 
criterion,  have  usually  assumed  that  the  Intuitions  for  which  they 
contend  are  found  in  all  men  equally.  I  believe,  on  the  conlraiy,  that 
the  Intuitions  on  which  snoh  Duties  as  Teracity  and  Purity  are 
based,  are  esperienced  with  full  ciaariiess  and  complete  independence  by 
the  few  rather  than  by  the  many,  No  duubt  to  some  extent  oai 
moral  Instincts  or  intuitions  or  modes  of  feeling,  or  whatever  yon  like 
to  call  them,  hove  become  hereditary.  Some  children  probably  do  know 
that  certain  things  are  wrung  befoi-e  they  have  ever  been  taught  that 
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they  are  no.     Bni  in  many  otli«r  cases  the  moral  ideoa  wbicfa  ttari  I 

obstiaately  reject  a  hedobistic  explanation,  were  octaally  in  the  first 
instance  imparted  by  others.  This  doeH  not  imply  that  tlieir  awsp- 
iance  was  mere  submission  to  eitcmnl  authority,  that  qaite  other 
moi'al  ideas  arbitrarily  devised  by  a  parent  or  Priest  n-ou1d  have  ntt 
with  the  same  acceptance,  lu  the  first  place,  wbei-e  the  rigbtne^or 
wrrjngneaa  of  a  particular  article  is  really  believed  npon  authority  (not 
merely  acted  upon  from  habit  or  feared  consequences),  the  accoptanw 
or  the  belief  implies  that  the  distinction  between  rig^ht  and  vrron^ii 
general  rests  npon  the  iudividaftl's  own  moral  consciousness.  Uqr- 
over,  if  the  authority  is  accepted  on  purely  Ethical  grounds  it  impliu 
that  the  individnal  has  recognieed  in  the  character  or  teaching  of  thi 
authority  (the  parent,  the  teacher,  or  the  Priest)  other  elementi 
which  correspond  with  his  own  independent  Ethical  jadgmenta.  He 
believes  that  the  authority  ia  likely  to  be  right  where  his  own  Iiilni- 
tion  is  indecisive,  becanaa  he  has  fonnd  them  right  where  his  own 
Intuitions  were  clear  and  decided.  Moreover,  there  will  nsuallynr 
always  be  eome  independent  recognition  of  the  Ethical  trnth  preseal«d 
from  the  outside,  even  where  the  person  who  accepts  it  would  never 
have  arrived  at  it  without  such  external  suggestion  and  does  not  eten 
then  grasp  the  (ruth  with  sufficiently  clear  and  strong  conviction u 
to  be  independent  of  the  additional  sanctiou  which  it  gaina  f rom  tLf 
authority  by  which  it  is  re  com  mended.  Moral  boliefs  of  the  kind 
which  I  am  contemplating  probably  owe  their  acceptance  in  ninsi 
cases  to  the  sti'ong  Intuitions  of  the  more  gifted  moral  natures  bncktd 
up  by  the  dimmer  and  vaguer  Intuitions  of  the  average  moral  cod- 
scioosness.  But  I  believe  most  people  who  subjected  their  nwn 
moral  convictions  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  would  find  parts  of  their  Ethical 
creed  which  they  conld  not  be  sure  that  they  would  retain  but  for  ih« 
fact  that  they  find  a  similar  belief  to  be  strongly  held  by  all  the  be« 
men  they  know — and  with  increasing  tenacity  in  pi-oportion  to  their 
general  goodnesa.  I  am  not  here  referring  to  judgments  as  to  tb« 
relation  of  means  to  ends  :  here  we  have  little  difficulty  in  mitisfyiog 
ourselves  that  in  this  or  that  particular  matter  we  see  more  cleariT 
than  the  majority  of  the  gooii  or  even  of  the  wise.  I  am  referring  to 
questions  of  ultimate  ends,  of  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of 
pleasares  or  of  different  elements  in  Eliiaifiovia. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  my  hearers  that  what  I  am  oonteiidinff 
for  is  simply  the  position  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  the  ^tpoi/iftoi  in  thii 
determination  of  the  Moral  Criterion.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  llie 
logical  basis  for  the  submission  of  my  individnal  judgment  to  thut  of 
the  ipfiovifioi,  the  beat  answer  will  be  to  point  to  the  analc^-  of 
lestLetic  judgments.  If  I  am  to  atl.ribute  weight  to  the  judgment 
of  the  ipfi6yi/ioi,  whether  in  Art  or  Morals,  I  must  reco^ise  in  nif 


n  conscionsnesB  the  existence  nf  perceptions  nimilar  lo  tlione  of  the 
Unless  I  uould  myself  perceive  tome  difference  betwi 

Iffher  and  a  lower  plcnsure  in  simple  cases,  I  could  not  atti'ibate 

rei^ht  to  the  jndgmenta  of  a  more  developed  moral  nature  in  more 
ca^cs.     Bnt  when  once  I  recognise  the  reality  of  the  distinc- 
a  between  higlier  and  lower,  when  I  recognise  further  that  this 

ifctinction  is  perceived  by  different  minds  in  rwious  degrees,  when 
f  recognise  from  my  own  eiperience  that  it  is  capable  of  cnltivation, 

%  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  certain  persons  poaaesB  this  power  of 
wiBcrimination  in  a  higher  degree  than  myself.  If  it  bo  asked  bow  I 
am  to  determine  what  persons  possess  this  fiicnity,  I  answer  "the 
persona  whose  moral  pereeptionn  appear  to  me  the  finefit  where  T  am 
able  to  judge,  the  persons  whoso  moral  verdicts  have  been  confirmed 
by  my  own  moral  conscionsness  up  to  the  point  of  morol  cnltivation 
at  which  I  have  myself  airived,"  The  logical  basis  for  the  enbrniasion 
to  anthority  might  be  described  as  an  induction  by  the  method  of 
concomitant  variations.  I  infer  that  the  perceptions  of  those  whose 
decisions  most  recommend  themselves  to  mo  within  the  merits  within 
which  I  am  able  to  check  them  will  be  equally  trostworthy  beyond 
those  limits.  Two  points  must  be  added  to  make  my  meaning 
clear  :— 

(1)  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  man  will  accept  the  verdict  of  an 
anlhorily  which  lie  is  quite  unable  to  verify  by  an  appeal  to  bis  own 
moral  cnnscionsuess.  Here  let  me  once  again  go  back  to  the  lesthetio 
analogy.  I  can  to  a  certain  estent  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  but  I  cannot  feel  at  all  saru  that  I  should  have  over 
come  to  do  so  had  I  not  been  first  informed  that  they  were  supremely 
admirable  by  aulhontiea  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  likely  to 
be  right.  And  oven  now  I  am  quite  awai-e  that  I  do  not  appreciate 
them  in  the  way  that  a  scnlptoror  pi-ofessed  student  of  Art  appreciates 
them.  I  am  more  than  doubtfnl  even  whether  I  conld  distingnish 
between  a  good  and  an  indiffei'eiit  copy  of  them.  So  in  Moral 
matters,  I  imagine  that  there  arc  few  people  whose  Moral  Intuitions 
are  so  cleai'  and  strong  in  all  pai'ta  of  the  moral  sphere  that  they 
are  absolutely  oiTo^ieT^— independent  of  the  Intuitions  of  everyone 
else.  Even  if  they  can  venture  to  place  themselves  among  the 
tjjfiovtpoi,  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  trust  their  Intuitions  if  tliey 
found  themselves  on  any  point  in  disagi'eement  with  the  gcneial 
verdict  of  other  (/t/iovi/ioi. 

(y)  There  is,  of  coarse,  a  point  at  which  the  esthetic  Analogy 
ceases  to  be  applicable.  Although  [esthetic  sensibility  is  cultivated 
by  imitation,  it  is  not  so  absolutely  dependent  upon  it  as  is  the 
caae  with  Morality.  And  thei-efore  it  is  not  only  the  moral  percep- 
tions hot  the  nioi-al  practice— the  character  and  the  life— ihat  mark 
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ftunn  out  as  a  <fipo¥ifun.  TtiiB  (p'Aatly  facitit^Eefl  tbe  lasfc  4tf  cdtootn 
one's  moral  antbority.  Most  in«n  posfiesK  powers  of  moral  discen 
ment  much  in  ttdvancc  of  tlicir  own  practice ;  and  tliej-  know,  fro 
tbeir  own  experience  and  observation,  tliat  the  moral  KensibiHlJM  an 
dnlleJ  or  shai'pened  by  practice.  Hence  it  ia  reasonable  for  tbem  U 
infer  t'uat  those  who  moat  conRiBtentlj  live  np  to  the  ideal  which  tMi 
ackaowledgfe  are  likely  to  possess  superior  discernuieiit  on  those  n 
delicate  pointij  on  which  their  own  Intuitions  are  confased  ordefecti«S> 

(3)  It  mast  be  remembered  that  the  region  within  which  I 
contend  for  the  anthoi'ity  of  the  <Ppdiufioi  is  limited  to  the  di* 
crimination  of  ultimate  moral  values^to  the  delennination  of  c 
not  of  means.  Hence  I  can  only  bow  to  the  decision  of  an  antbnn^ 
where  I  am  satiKfied  that  the  judgment  of  that  authority  i 
genuine  moral  Intnition.  Supposing  the  question  to  be  raereljf 
one  of  the  application  of  means  tn  ends,  I  have  no  diflficulty  i 
setting  aside  a  considerable  weight  of  adverse  authority.  If  I  CM 
account  for  the  judgments  of  a  good  man  or  any  number  of  g 
men  by  their  bad  political  economy,  their  ignorance  of  hiatoty  or  fl 
science,  or  their  geneial  stupidity,  their  verdict  ceasea  to  lie  a 
importance.  Then,  again,  I  must  be  sure  thnt  the  judgment  of  n^ 
authority  is  not  really  determined  by  his  deference 
authority,  and  that  an  authority  acceptoil  on  other  than  pardj' 
Etbiral  gmntida.  For  inKlance,  many  of  tlie  best  men  I  know  r 
mend  fasting  as  a  means  of  moral  discipline.*  Supposing  I  ^ 
sstisSed  that  these  judgments  were  due  to  the  independent  i 
of  their  own  moral  consciousness,  I  should  have  little  difficulty  il 
accounting  for  my  own  failure  to  recognise  the  moral  advnniagegl 
fasting  by  my  own  moral  inferiority.  But  then  I  find  (hat  tt 
persons  to  whom  1  refer  are  invariably  persons  who  bold  an  eocti 
siastical  theory  which  compels  them  to  think  that  fasting  i 
obligatory ;  while  the  best  men  who  do  not  liold  this  theory  sen 
as  blind  as  myself  to  the  moral  aiivantsges  of  the  practice.  UeaM 
1  have  no  difficulty  iu  resulving  the  moral  judgment  of  tho^  " 
take  an  opposite  view  into  judgments  upon  merely  iQt«Ileot<ill 
questions  upon  which  I  feel  quite  capable  of  judging  for  mysctf 
Where  I  want  authority  to  guide  me  in  this  sphere,  I  look  foritil 
another  quarter.  , 

It  may  be  objected  that  jodgments  of  this  kind  cannot  pooea 
the  bindmg  force  commonly  uttribnted  to  moral  as  distinct  ftoal 
intelleetgal  judgments — ^that  I  have  practially  resolved  Ethical  inM 
IBSthetic  judgments.  i 

1  will  not  here  raise  difficult  questions  aa  to  the  objective  validilg 


tin:  practice  of  fust, 


^hnrituMn  end. 


of  (Mfhat'c  jnilsf rnents ;  nor  will  1  uttempt  to  detprmino  with  any 
lireeisinii  the  exact  psychologicdl  cliaractPr  of  thp  Mnml  Intnitiona 
of  which  I  am  apcakiug.  I  am  content  to  admit  the  close  analogy 
between  the  judgments  in  question  and  testhotic  jndgmentfl.  Bat 
raoral  obligrttion  does  not  rest  upnn  these  jndgmcnts.  but  npon  the 
judgment  of  Reaion,  that  I  ought  to  promote  the  greatest  good, 
whatevei'  that  be — a  ju'tgment  wliioh,  to  my  mind,  possesses  a  strictly 
Aiiomatic  chai-actor.  If  the  validity  of  this  fundamental  principle 
bo  admitted,  Reason  obvionsly  puts  me  nniler  the  obligation  to 
employ  wlistevcr  fncultiea  1  poasess  to  ascertain  what  is  tho  truly 
good.  Juflt  as  1  should  bpnnder  a  moral  obligation,  were  I  on  a  com- 
mittee for  selecting  plans  for  a  public  building,  to  choose  the  design 
recommended  by  my  own  Kslhetic  judgment  and  that  of  any  experts 
I  might  consnlt,  so  in  matters  of  moral  choice  Reason  pntii  me 
under  the  obligation  of  promoting  what  my  own  moral  Intuitions 
and  those  of  higher  Moral  Authorities  determine  to  be  the  best  sort 

of  cvf-aifiovlo. 

I  have  only  left  myself  time  to  point  out  and  not  to  develop  the 
impoi'tantw  of  the  principle  here  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  Morality  and  Religion. 

(1)  It  supplies  a  basis  for  the  recognition  of  the  nniqne  moral 
anthority  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  there  -were  a  man  whose  life,  charact«r, 
and  ethical  teaching  are  recognised  by  the  general  moral  Consciona- 
ness,  as  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  above  all  other  charaotera,  lives, 
and  teachings,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  sbonid  asa-ibe  to  the  anthority 
of  BQch  a  man  an  anthority  transcending  that  which  we  ascribe  to  all 
othei'  anthorities.  If  we  can  go  a  step  further  and  recognise  in  such 
a  man  sinlessness  or  moral  perfection,  would  it  not  on  that  ground  nlone 
be  reasonable  to  asmbe  to  him  moral  infallibility  P  From  such  a 
vuin — supposing  I  recognised  him  only  as  anch— I  could  accept  a 
moral  role  as  absolutely  binding  even  though  I  were  myself  unable 
folly  to  appreciate  the  grounds  of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to 
add  that  the  grandeur  of  Christ's  moral  teaching  comes  out  in  nothing 
so  mnrb  as  in  the  reserve  with  which  He  abstains  from  laying  down 
any  but  the  most  universal  moi-al  principles.  His  moral  legislating 
is  confined  to  those  Aiinmtttic  gencralisms  which  are  alone  (lo  use 
the  Kantian  phrase)  "  fit  for  law  Universal,''  There  is,  perhaps,  only 
one  subject  ou  which  it  could  possibly  be  contended  that  a  mora! 
rnle  has  been  laid  down  by  Christ  which,  once  it  is  laid  down,  would 
not  necessarily  have  been  afEimed  by  the  conaensns  of  good  men 
apart  from  the  authority  by  which  it  is  recommended  to  them — that 
IB,  the  absolat«  permanence  of  the  marriage  anion  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  divorce  with  liberty  to  re-marry  except  for  aduKery.  On 
that  matter  I  am  content  to  bow  to  His  authority. 
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I  will  not  say  that  the  agcription  to  Christ  of  a  moral  infkllibiKiy 
would  by  iteelf  supply  u  Kuflicient  basis  for  the  Nicene  Cbi-istolugy^ 
but  I  do  Bay  tliat  thu  recoguitiou  of  such  an  authority  (which  wonldtl 
probably  be  conceded  by  some  Unitarians)  approxiaiat«s  very  closely  f 
to  a  recognition  of  a  unique  Divine  Souship  for  ail  who  recogniae,  oB 
the  cue  hand,  a  view  of  the   Diviue  Nature    which  makes  it   : 
incapable  of   entering  into  i-eUtiona    with    the   human   Spirit;    • 
-  the  other  hand,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity,  if  it  is  to  be  ^ 
rational  doctrine,  must  imply  a  ncvwait,  or  lirnitatiou  of  the  DiviiM 
Nature  by  the  conditions  of  Humanity — to  a  gi-eater  extent,  ))erbap%4 
than  has  been  recognised  by  those  with  whom  this  Kenotic  view  of  i 
the  Incarnation  has  recently  become  identified, 

(2)  The  principle  of  Bthical   authority  sapplies  a  basis  at  onc« 
for  tbe  acceptance  and  the  limitation  of  the  authority  ascribed  to  t 
Church.     On  the  view  which  1  have  taken,  the  notes  of  tbe  tmqjl 
Chureh  will  be  mainly  ethical.      So  far  aa  its  hounds  are    lin 
by  theological  belief,  that  will  be  so  only  so  far  as  theological  belia 
can  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  determination  or  the  sanction  O 
Ethical  truth.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  this  view  the  Chnrchj 
cannot  be  identified  excluBively  with  any  existing  organisation;  b 
shall  we  always  estimate  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  past  b 
counting  heads,  whether    mitred  or    nnmitred,  whether  clerical  C 
lay,     What  I  mean  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  might  be  othop--* 
wise  expressed   as   the  authority  of   the    highest  Christian    pablic 
opinion.     If  the  actual  Church  corresponded  to  her  true  idea),  there 
would  be  a  single  detiuite  and  univermtl  oi^anisation  whose  Ethical  ■ 
dticisions  and  public  policy  would  be  the  concrete  embodiment  of  tbt^J 
bigheat  Christian  opinion.     No  Church,  even  in  the  days   when  tbef 
Church    was    nominally    "  undivided,"    has    ever  done    more 
approximate  very  imperfectly  to  this  divine  ideal.  Butt  even  in  thei 
days  of  Sectarianism  on  tbe  one  hand  and  clericalism  on  the  othei 
the  actual  Christian  Chui-ubes  do  serve,  though  most  inadequatela 
as  organs  of  Christian  public  opinion.      To   do  so  is,  indeed,  thai 
very  highest  function. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Anglican  writers  who  insist  so  mnch  g 
tbe  authority  of  tbo  Church,  say  so  very  little  of  her  anthorit/ II 
matters  of  morals,  and  confine  their  attention  to  matters  of  puH 
Theology.  The  Roman  Church  is  right  in  insisting  that  ihei-e  cautu 
be  infallibility  in  matters  of  speculative  doctrine  without  infallibili^'* 
inmntleranfcondnct.  That  infallibUity  cannot  beTeryimporUntwhiidi 
ceases  when  doctrine  afleeta  conduct.  For  my  own  part,  I  recoguiae 
no  infallible  Church,  whether  in  Faith  or  Morals.  But  Anthoritj 
does  not  mean  Infallibility.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  tbink,  li 
show  that  the  authority  which  the  Church  still  exercises  upon  n 


of  morality  is  more  real  and  commanding  than  tliat  which  it  exei-cisea 
upon  mnttei-8  of  pure  Theology.  I  recognise  (he  authority  of  the 
Christian  Church  even  in  matters  of  Theology^ — procided  it  be  the 
Church  of  the  present  aa  well  as  of  the  past,  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of 
the  clergy,  of  the  learned  as  well  as  of  the  iguorant.  But  I  attach 
infinitely  greater  weight  to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  conscions- 
nesa  in  matters  of  Morality.  Tbo  Authority  which  is  important  in 
critical  or  speculative  matters  is  the  authority  of  the  few — of  a  very 
small  class  capable  of  Forming  independent  opinions  and  a  larger  class 
capable  of  criticising  or  judging  when  duly  informed  of  the  matter. 
Hence  I  should  attach  very  small  importance  to  the  decisions  of  a 
Synod  of  Bishops  or  clergy  or  laity,  if  I  knew  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  were  totally  nnacqnainted  with  scientific  Theology.  But  in 
matters  of  Ethics,  the  authority  to  which  we  nghtiy  defer  is  much 
more  widely  diffused.  The  higher  spirits,  whose  Ethical  intnitiona 
are  clear  and  strong  and  independent,  are  found  not  only  among  the 
highly  cnltivated  few  or  even  among  the  larger  minority  of  instructed 
persons.  And  the  Ethical  consciousness  which  is  capable  of  recog- 
nising and  ratifying  the  highest  Sthical  teaching,  when  once  it  is 
.ore  widely  diffused. 

i  to  this  day  eiercised  by  the  Church, 
ense,  is  still  enormous.  Why  ie  it  that 
our  accepted  morality  differs  from  that  of  the  Greeks  as  to  aeiual 
relations,  as  to  Suicide,  as  to  Infanticide,*  as  to  Slavery,  and  a 
thousand  other  matters  p  Historically  the  answer  is  that  the 
Christian  conscious  oess,  accepting,  interpreting,  and  applying  the 
teaching  supplied  by  Christ  Himself,  or  bettor,  absorbing  the  new 
Spirit  brought  into  the  world  by  Him,  has  so  decided  these  points. 
The  Church  of  the  present,  though  it  is  continually  modifying  the 
decisions  of  the  past,  still  upholds  on  these  fundamental  points  the 
decisions  of  the  jiast.  It  is  in  the  Ethical  sphere  that  the  claim  of 
infallibility  or  unvarj-ing  consistency  can  be  most  consistently 
refuted.  Witness  the  history  of  Monachiam  and  the  history  of 
Asceticism,  But  it  is  in  the  Ethical  sphere  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  has  been,  on  the  whole  (with  full  allowance  for  the  pro- 
found, the  appalling,  gnlf  between  the  ideal  and  the  actuality),  most 
real,  moat  beneficial,  and  most  indispensable. 


presented  to  them,  i 

And  the  force  which   i 
understood  in  this  wider  •. 


*  1  do  not,  of  courep,  mean  that  thE^re  was 
of  Infanticide  in  the  Hellenic  world.  Thore  v 
noit  of  llie  pnicttL-ea  more  ur  lens  toler&led  in 
by  Chriitian  Ethics 


of  the  wrongneu 
world,  but  CDDdemned 
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THE    PHILOSOPHr    OP    ROSMINI. 

By  Arthur  Boutwood. 

In  arraDging  this  evening's  paper  I  have  thonght  it  well  to  devote  as 
mnch  space  as  possible  to  simple  exposition.  In  tHis  conntxy,  at 
least,  Rosmini  is  a  comparatively  unknown  writer  and  before  pro- 
ceeding to  comment  upon  his  system  it  is  necessary  to  explain  at 
some  length  what  that  system  is. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  paper,  therefore,  I  have  attempted  to  place 
before  you  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Rosmini's  own  words  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  substance  of  his  teaching. 

**  The  fact,"  he  says,  "  which  I  propose  to  explain  is  that  of  the 
existence  in  us  of  ideas  or  cognitions.'* 

"  To  indicate  as  briefly  as  possible  where  its  difficulty  lies,  I  reason 
as  follows : — 

"  In  order  that  we  may  make  a  judgment,  our  mind  must  be 
already  in  possession  of  some  universal. 

"  For  instance,  when  I  say,  *  this  sheet  of  paper  is  white,*  or  '  this 
is  a  wise  man,'  my  affirmation  supposes  in  me  the  knowledge  of  the 
universals  called  whiteness  and  wisdom ;  for  otherwise  I  could  not 
attribute  the  predicates  to  these  particular  subjects  rather  than  to 
others. 

"  It  would  lake  a  long  time  to  demonstrate  by  induction  that  this 
applies  invariably  to  all  judgments ;  but  it  could  always  be  done  with 
strict  logical  accuracy.  We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  but  an  intellectual 
operation  by  which  we  join  a  given  predicate  with  a  given  subject. 

**  Such  being  the  operation  called  judgment,  we  can  see  that  it 
implies,  first  of  all,  the  knowledge  of  a  predicate  distinct  from  the 
subject,  and  that  without  this  knowledge  the  judgment  w^ould  be 
impossible.  Now,  a  predicate  distinct  from  the  subject  is  always  a 
universal ;  for  so  long  as  it  is  not  actually  united  with  this  or  that 
particular  subject,  it  is  capable  of  being  united  with  many,  indeed 
with  an  infinite  number  of  possible  subjects ;  which  is  precisely  what 
we  mean  by  the  term  universal  as  applied  to  ideas. 

"  But  if  no  judgment  can  be  made  without  our  being  already 
cognisant  of  some  universal,  the  question  arises :  how  do  wc  come  by 
the  knowledge  of  universals  Y  " — (Origin  of  Ideas^  vol.  i,  sec.  42.) 

**  A  very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  this  knowledge  could  be  acquired — that  is,  either 


tlimagli    ahstraetion   exercised   on  a  particular  idea,  or   tliroogti  a 
judgment. 

"  Abut  ruction  may  draw  the  nniveraal  from  a  parti  en  lar  idea  by 
doing  three  tHnga : — 

"  (1)  Dividing  that  idea  into  the  two  elements  of  which  it  ib  com- 
posed, i.e.,  (a)  the  common,  and  (6)  the  proper ; 

"  (2)  Lettving  aside  the  proper  ;  and 

"  (3)  Fixing  the  attention  on  the'  common  alone,  which  in  precisely 
the  nnivei-sal  about  which  we  are  here  inquiring. 

"  Now,  wo  must  recollect  that  the  particolar  idea  is  in  ns  ante- 
cedently to  theHc  three  intellectual  operations,  else  they  coald  not  be 
performed  on  it,  and  that  their  obj'act,  therefore,  ik,  not  to  caose  the 
cominon  to  exist  in  our  mind,  but  simply  to  observe  it  in  snoL  a 
maanei'  that  it  may  be  seen  by  its  pure  self  alone. 

"  But  it  conld  not  bo  thus  observed  anless  it  were  already  con- 
tained in  that  particnlar  idea. 

"Thei'efore  abstraction  cannot  acconnt  for  the  formation  of 
oniTersals,  as  cet-taiii  philoBophical  schools  have  eiTOneously  supposed. 
Itcaooulyservefor  the  purpose  of  disengaging  them  from hoterogoueouB 
elements,  and  planing  thura  befoi-e  oar  attention  in  a  perfectly  isolated 
Bta.te."— {Origin  of  Ideas,  vol.  i,  see.  43.) 

"  It  only  remains  to  say,  therefore,  that  nniversals  are  formed  by 
means  of  ajitdgmetif. 

"  But  wu  have  already  seen,  that  every  judgment  presupposes  in 
US  the  knowledge  of  some  universal.  In  fact,  a  judgment  is  nothing 
but  an  act  by  which  we  apply  a  universal  to  a  given  subject,  ur,  in 
other  words,  assign  this  subject  to  a  class  of  things  determined  by 
that  universal. 

"  If,  then,  we  cannot  begin  to  judge  except  by  making  use  of  a 
universal,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  explain  the  formation  of  all 
nniversals  by  means  of  judijments.  We  must  needs  asBume  that 
antecedently  to  all  our  judgments  wo  know  some  universal  which 
renders  possible  to  ns  the  making  of  judgments,  and,  lUruugh 
them,  the  formation  of  other  nniversals." — {Origin  of  Ideas,  vol.  i, 
MC.4A.) 

Now  the  most  primitive  of  all  judgments  is  that  which  predicates 
existence,  which  says  such  a  thing  as — 

"The  word  exisletice,  taken  without  any  adjuncts,  indicates  only 
an  idea.  A  particular  being  (ens)  is  not  said  to  have  eiistence  for 
na,  until  the  concept  of  it  has  been  formed  in  our  miud.  Hence, 
prior  to  our  coneeiving  a  corporeal  being,  this  being  exists,  but  we 
have  not  any  knowledge  thereof,  and  consequently  no  word  by  which 
to  express  it. 

"When  this  corporeal  being  acts  on  our  senses — supposisg  that 
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our  int^leotanl  faculty  dow  not  opernte  at  all,  and  tiutt  m  1 

Bensiitions   only — ttie  natne  corporeal  being',  though  acting  on 
sensitmtj.  would  begin  tu  have  a  relation  with  as.     Wo,  on  bring 
thus  affected  by  it,  might  perliapR  ntter  a  cry,  wliich    would  ob^.m 
however,  be  a  word,  expressivo  at  once  of  our  affection  anil  its 
It  would  not  be  the  sign  of  a  judgment;  nor  indicate  a  being  i 
in  itself.     It  would  simply  bo  an  instiactlte  effect  of  the  modificntiil 
or  feeling  canned  in  dh  by  that  agcivt.     So  far,  then,  there  would  h 
no  intetteetual  perception  of  a  heitiy. 

"  The  only  example  I  could  adduce  of  this  would  be  the  inarticsliti 
cries  ottered  by  animala,  or  thos«  interjections  of  pleasure  a 
which,  witliout  designating  thought,  as  words  do,  are  nevertheUl 
instinctively  produced  by  the  feelings  experienced  by  the 
All  the  articulate  sonnds  which  I  could  quote—as,  for  iostanoe,  ll 
words  being,  hody,  toul,  &ic., — express  concepts  already  formed  in  d 
mind,  and  are  quite  another  thing. 

"  In  the  state  of  which  I  speak,  therefore,  we  should  not  have 
perceived  tlie  exiitence  of  the  being':  we  should  ouly  hare  felt  Uw 
passion  which  the  bein^  has  produced  in  as  by  its  action. 

"But  let  us  now  assume  thati  our  faculty  of  judgment  (the  reason) 
is  also  set  in  motion,  and  that  the  agent  of  which  till  now  wo  bad 
only  a  passive  senae-pei'coption,  is  known  by  us  in  itself,  or  made  an 
object  of  intellectual  perception.  I  oak,  what  is  it  that  takes  plsM 
within  us  in  this  new  operation  ? 

"  Simply  an  interior  comparison  between  the  particular  [ 
received  by  our  senses,  or,  to  speak  mote  accurately,  the  terrn  of  tlu^ 
passion — the  thing  frit — and  the  idea  of  existence.  Through  tU 
comparison  we  lind  that  the  thing  felt  and  the  exittenee  of  t 
different  from  nurselves  are  intimately  related,  and  bo  we  say  1 
onrselves,  '  That  of  which  1  feel  the  action  in  me  exiels '  (in  a  gin 
degree  and  mode  deteiTuined  for  ine  by  the  nature  of  that  actiaD]| 
Thus  the  judgment  perceptive  of  that  corporeal  being  ;" 
Through  this  judgment  we  consider  that  being  as  belonging  to  Al 
immense  class  of  existent  things,  and  therefore  see  it  ander  I 
universal  aspect,  as  exiding  in  itself,  independently  of  na,  of  oK 
passion,  and  of  all  other  beings  whatsoever. 

"  From  this  analysis  wo  can  £ce  that  the  intellectual  parceptioa  M 
nothing  bat  '  the  vision  of  the  relation  between  a  thing  felt  (term  «t 
sense -pd'ccption)  and  notional  or  ideal  existence.' 

"  The  Intellect,  defined  as  the  faculty  of  the  intuition  of  t 
or  being  in  general,  is  limited  to  this  intuition,  has  no  idea  eave  ifa 
most  universal  one. 

"  The  Rea&on,  defined  as  the  faculty  which  applies  the  uniron 
idea  tn  the  'sensibles'  outside  of  us,  is  nothing  but  the  power  «< 


Ifcre  of  seeint;  the  relfttion  between    what  is  supplied  to  as  by  the 

cs,  and  the  exittencK  of  which  the  intellect  has  intuition.* 
"Heni«  in  each  intellectual  perception  of  a  corporeal  being  there 
e  nccessnrily  three  elements — 
"  (I)  A  nniveraal  seen  by  the  intellect  (ideal  exifltence)  ; 
"  (2)  TLh  effect  produced  by  the  particular  being  acting  on  tbe 

"  (3)  The  vinion  of  the  relation  between  the  aaid  agent  and  ihe 
Isiversal  idea  (act  of  reaion,  perception). 

"  Failing  any  one  of  these  three  elements,  the  intellectual  percep- 
ind  therefore  the  concept  or  idcn,  of  a  corporeal  being  would  be 
DpoEsiblc  to  fia. 

en,  then,  that  onr  eenses  have  boon  affected  by  the  a^-tion 
of  a  particalo-r  body,  or,  speaking  improperly,  of  'the  particular 
existence  '  of  that  body,  we  should  not  by  this  alone,  have  the  concept 
or  idea,  but  only  the  eense-perceptioo  of  it,  A  particular  being  or 
(improperly)  a  particular  existence,  ia  not,  therefore,  knowable 
through  itself,  i.e.,  is  not  an  idea;  it  is  merely  a  sensible  element, 
though  necessary  for  the  concrete  idea  or  intellectoal  perception, 
which  as  1  have  said,  is  simply  '  the  riaion  of  the  relation  between  a 
particular  thing  acting  on  the  senses,  or  (improperly)  the  particular 
existence  of  that  thing,  and  ibe  universal  called  exielence.' 

"  The  outcome  of  all  this  is — 

"  (1)  That  there  ai-c  not  two  idea*  of  existence,  the  one  particular 
And  the  other  universal,  but  there  is  one  only — that  of  existence  in 
^neral. 

"  (-2)  That  there  are  many  perceptions  and  concepts  of  existent 
beinge,  and  they  conJ^iHt,  to  say  it  once  more,  in  the  vision  of  the 
relation  between  the  particulars  affecting  oar  senses  and  the  idea  of 
existence." — (Ortyin  of  Ideas,  vol.  i,  aec.  358.) 

"  Oar  diffionlty  being  thus  cleared  up  by  a  more  detailed  analyaia 
of  the  way  in  which  things  come  to  bo  underitood  by  us,  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  in  what  sense  the  name  of  nynlketii  or  union  can  be 
legitimately  applied  to  an  act  which  is  wholly  spiritual— I  mean  the 
act  by  which  we  cognise  or  intetlectaally  conceive  a  corpoi'>eal  being. 

"  This  act  consists  in  onr  '  seeing  the  relation  between  the  par- 
ticular agent  as  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  the  nniversal  idea  of 
exiutenco.' 

"  Therefore  we  do  not  by  it  place  this  idea  in  the  particular  being 
se  though  the  idea  became  a  component  part  thereof ;  no,  we  simply 
conceive  (in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  our  intimate  self)  the  relation 
which  that  being  has  with  the  existence  of  which  we  have  the  notion 
or  idea. 

"  Evidently,  to  perceive  a  relation  is  not  to  ctmfound  or  mix  np 
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i*w..-:i.i  la:- n.  *in-lAr  to  th^:  cf  :»:•  lii^-is  ri>:i«d  into  the  SMsst 
"-Na^  ,  :•  c  --■»:  ■=a:abl'£4  zi^r  -p  iz.:.:-  ir*  'ii*i-  Is  *he  viss-m  of  i 
-.J.  '  11.    !i  '.'zn  z^.tLirarr.  the  tw-j  terzis  ar*  kr«  iisxizi.-.^  :  their  nniai 

j».f.  .L?%--  xz    "oici  iL'i  o.-m&ariiir    :i*  witL  thr  c-cher.  fin-is   th*=i 

j.«...".u.  riir-TT.  -"rlii-L  ca:i9e»  no  di^:-r:.SlL•^*  :»r  alter^kcion  in  the  terras 
•  :.t.-::->c--r*.     It     -Iv  strrTci  as  a  light  t. -  dirKt  o-r  intellectaal  act: 

c  -:»;-c-.  :'-r  s«»::L.ir  '-»:*  it  o.L^tit-itea  :Lr  *2t  itself.  ».r..  the  iniellec- 
:  ..ju  vtr-j-z :::::-  -whi-.-L  L*  at  oncc  a  oxniition  a=.d  a  conceot." — {  Oriji'n 

*  "'V  It"  I  sAT  to  mrne'.:  tLat  there  exists  ar.r  iKj-::c:iIar  K-al  beinjr 
.r  ^-titj.  I  >b..:i.d  Lvt  audcrst^ci  mj  o"WTi  r3t:&z.inj;  if  I  aid  not  know 
mli;  =-t::j  ""^as.  Tii»:rc:vre  the  ii>ri':.'i  uf  l-^i  »j  or  r»k"i*y  in  genend 
3:«>c  c*:  ii-  —J  mind  bef-jrc  I  can  pronounee  anj  of  th*>9e  jad^rments 
w;«:rsiv"T  I  jh£nn  tLe  existence  of  anv  partioniiir  real  en  tit  v." — [Fhilj- 

-  riiis  i.vns:deration  shows  me  that  it  is  one  thing  to  know  what 
«>e;"^  in  ^enerai  L?,  ai*d  another  to  know  that  there  is  a  particular 
pt*l  'c^*:^.  Tj  know  that  there  exists  a  panioaiar  real  being,  I  must 
T»^V^e  AT.  a£m:at i'ju ;  while  tu  know  simplj  what  bein^  is  I  require 
•;v  sz.*'-  -j^"*"  ^i'i.'i  hut  another  act  of  the  mini,  which  I  shall  call 
i.-s4.  <i.  Thisc  two  modes  of  knowins^are  c.variv  ai.d  fundamental  It 
dif  trv-t,  a:id  are  so  i  elated  tiiat  intuition  mast  precede  a tfirmat ion. 
H"'r^^  sV^-iti.ns.  t iic- re iL-r-.-.  are  divisible  into  ihe  two  great  classes, 
th«.^e  Ar.s;:.g  :r«."Ui  uthruiation  and  those  ai-is'ng  from  intuition." — 

•'  Lfc'  t  us  n  c  w  e  X  a  mine  t  h  e  d  i  ffe  rence  bet  w  een  /■  ir:  icu  la  r  r€al  i-ein  g 
and  S."-.'  •'*  ..:*•:  "J--  ^<^  \oii\s  as  1  knuw  only  what  being  i>,  I  do  not 
know  thjt  thtrv  l■xi^ts  any  puiticular  or  real  being,  and  yet  I  under- 
sund  what  Ix^ii-g  i*-  ^he  plu-ase  'to  u:jdei stand  what  being  is, 
*xt»rt«<d  in  ph;lv«s^i'h:cal  hinguage,  means  to  understand  the  essence 
rW»v,'." — ^i'»»t:*^^'}^'n'cd  :Sjit'.ni,  sec.  1:?.) 

••  i»c5   '--•  after  knowing  the  essence  of  being.  I  affirm  to  myself, 

li*;  ».kiw*  5^^  ^  pariicuiar  real  being  exists,  what  do  I  know  more 

..ix  c^f^'cv  :     lief  ore  answering  this  question  I  must  meditate  on  the 

it-^-Auv*  **t    whereby   I  arrive    at    this    new  cognition:     I   must 

..,jj^  ^^  uature  and  grounds  of  it.     Why  then  do  I  affirm  that  a 

<x*-*3*  ^     What  causes  me  to  do  so  ?     What  is  this  existence  ? 

^j^  ;;i  ayiuy  cases,  it  not  in  all,  what  induces  me  to  make 

«j^.^  ;j  a  /ecit'i;/.     For  example,  that  which  causes  me  to 

<4-iWCvV  of  external  bodies  is  the  svnsiitious  which  they 


I  AM  induced  to  al^irm  the  CAisience  of  my  own  bod) 


f  tbe  pecnliar  ftetings  which  I  hare  of  it.     Lastly,  t  am  led  hj  an 
r  fueling  to  affirm  that  I  mysolf  exist.    In  all  thesu  caaea 
[bat  makes  me  af&rm  that  a  parlicalai'  real  beiag  esistfi  is  feeling, 
:i  the  giveu  cases,  every  affifmation,  every  judgment  whereby 
1  that  a  particulur  real  beiof;  exists,  may  be  reduced  to  this 
:  there  is  a  fueling,  therefore  there  exists  a  being."^(i'ftiiMo- 
jal  Syglem,  sec.  ly.) 

"  I  start  from  a  most  obvious  fact,  the  study  of  which,  neverthe- 
i,  forms  the  whole  of  the  theory  I  am  about  to  espoand. 
"  The  faet  is,  that  we  think  of  bcimj  in  a  geueral  way.     However 
B  may  explain  it,  the  fast  itself  cannot  be  called  into  question. 

"  To  think  of  being  in  a  general  way  is  nothing  but  to  tbiiik  of 
lat  quality  which  ik  oommou  to  all  things,  without  minding  auy  of 
oilier  qualities,  whether  generic,  specilic,  or  proper.     I  can,  if 
my  attention  to  one  element  of  a  thing  rather  than  to 
lother;  now  when  I  give  my  attention  exclusively  to  tbat  qnnlity 
common  to  all  things,  namely,  to  being,  it  is  then  said  that  I 
bdng  in  g€neTaL"~{Origiri,  o/  Ideas,  vol.  ii,  eec.  39a.) 
"Having  ebtablished    the   existence   of   the   idea  of    oeing  and 
earned  liy  its  uature,  let  us  see  how  it  comes  to  be  in  our  mind,  or  in 
other  woiils,  what  is  its  origiu." — {Oriyin  of  Ideas,  vol.  ii,  sec.  413.) 
"  The  idea  of  being  doe^  nut  come  from  corporeal  seusalions. 
"  Thoroughly  to  gmhp  tLe  truth  of  this  piuposition,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  tbe  uhuracterjstios  pi'oper  to  the  idea  of  being,  and  which 
are  far  removed  from  all  that  corpoi'oal  lieDsatiou  can  give  us." — 
{Origin  o/  lUeiui,  vol.  ii,  sec.  414.) 

"  When  wo  think  of  a  being,  wliother  particolarisod  or  not,  we 
consider  that  being  in  itself, 

"  Into  such  considerutiou  there  does  not  enter  any  relation  what- 
ever which  that  being  has  with  us,  or  with  anything  elso :  the 
CHiiisiUeratiua  is  absolute. 

"  This  way  of  perceiving  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  entirely 
apart  from  anything  to  which  they  might  be  I'elated,  is  common  to  all 
that  is  conceivable  by  our  mind.  By  this  perception  we  look  at  them, 
BO  to  speak,  impHrtially,  with  those  degrees  of  entity  which  they 
possess." — {Origin  oj  Ideas,  vol.  ii,  415.) 

"  Now,  I  say,  that  none  of  our  aeiisationa  can  give  as  an  objective 
perception  such  as  here  described.  Objectivity  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  inUiltctual  perception. 

"  In  truth,  our  sensations  are  nothing  bnt  so  many  modifications 
or  passions  of  oar  composite  nature, 

"  All,  therefore,  that  our  sensations  cause  us  to  feci  can  only  be  a 

relation  which  external  things  ( )  Lave  with  ns — a  power 

ihey  poisesG  of  modifying  as.     But    the  eufpoiilitm  of    this  power 


L  vol.  ii, 

L 
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Oonld  never  be  perceived  by  ua  as  it  in  in  itself,  if  we  bnd  nolhinf! 

but  Bensations  to  draw  from  :  for  eKistence  considered   in  itself  iliw 
uot  fall  Dnder  our  senseB.'' — (^Origin  of  Id«a»,  vol.  ii,  sec.  416.) 

"  The  idea  of  being  does  twt  come  from  tke  feeling  of  otv 
euittence. 

"  If  the  idea,  of  hnng,  and  by  consequence  any  otlier  idc«, 
come  from  external  sensations,  it  follows  that  neither  can  it 
from  the /ee if "3  of  odf  own  existence  ;  since  this  feeling  is  nothing 
else  but  a  permanent  internal  sensation,  endowed  with  certajc 
peculiar  qualities  ;  ncd  hence  it  ia  of  snch  a  nature  that  the  mm 
reasoning  by  which  I  have  hitherto  proved  that  the  idea  of  hei»f 
cannot  come  from  corporeal  Bensations,  ia  equally  applicable  to  iu" — 
{OHgin  of  Ideat,  vol.  ii,  eec.  438.) 

"  The  idea  of  being  cannot  come  froni  Locke' t  Beft^cfion. 

"  By  Locke's  Reflection  I  oiean  that  faculty  by  which  our  mind 
can  fix  its  attention  on  the  external  sensations,  or  on  the  intenul 
feeling- — that  is  to  say,  either  on  the  whole  or  on  any  part  of  Ui« 
sensation  or  the  external  feeling,  without,  however,  adding  anything 
to  them,  and  hence  without  foi-ming  to  itself  any  new  object."— 
(Origin  of  Ideae,  vol.  ii,  sec.  44.4.) 

"What  I  have  said  above  proves  to  evidence  that  the  idea  oE 
being  does  not  come  from  Reflection  as  understood  by  Locke. 

"  For  I  have  demonstrated  (1)  that  the  idea  of  being  ia  in  no  mj 
contained  in  our  external  senaations ;  (^)  that  it  is  not  containiNl 
in  the  feeling  we  have  of  ourselves  ;  (3)  that  Locke's  Befiection 
is  a  faculty  which  observes  and  discovers  what  there  is  in  t))« 
sensations,  or  in  the  internal  feeling,  without  adding  anytbiug  to 
either. 

"  From  these  three  propositionB  it  follows  that,  since  Locke't 
Reflection  cannot  find  in  these  two  things  what  they  do  not  contain, 
it  cannot  find  the  idea  of  bein^  in  them."— (Origin  of  Jde<u,  vol  ii, 
sec.  447,) 

''  The  idea  of  being  does  not  begin  to  exist  in  our  omn  mind  icith  tit 
act  of  PEHCF.Pi'irjs. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  wo  have  found  the  intellectual  per- 
ception to  consist  of  three  parts,  viz. ;  (I)  Sensation  .  .  .  ;  (2)  the 
idea  of  existence  in  general  .  .  .  ;  (3)  the  relation  affirmed  by  as 
between  the  lensation  and  the  idea  of  existence,  or  the  judgment  wherebj 
we  attribute  the  existence  known  in  the  idea  (the  predicate)  to  the 
force  acting  in  the  sensations — which  attributing  is  the  link  whidi 
joins  these  two  things  together  into  a  being,  and  in  it  lies  precisely 
the  act  of  the  intellectual  jiercpption  of  bodies." —(^Origin  of  Idxu, 
vol  ii,  sec.  454.) 

If    we  now  enquire  whether  the  said  parts  ui-e  of  their 


nntsre  contempnnineoTin,  or  RncoesHtre,  we  fthall  tliscover  tlmt  thpir 
oriior,  both  as  to  natare  and  time,  must  be  tbe  following: — 

First,  the  idea  of  ea^lence;  next,  the  Htniatiiin  (including  the 
eorpnreal  sensitive  perception);  thirdly,  the  juilgmenf,  which  joins  the 
two  togetlier,  and  thus  generates  the  perception  of  tbe  existence  of 
bodies. 

"  In  fact,  that  a  judgment  cannot  be  closed  anleM  its  two  termn 
(predicate  itud  snhject)  go  befoi'o  it,  HeeiuB  self-ovideut," — (Origin  of 
Ideal,  vol.  ii,  sec.  456.) 

"  The  iJ-ea  of  lieiag  is  innate  in  ut. 

"  This    proposition    is    a  consequence   of    the    preceding    ones ; 

"  (1)  If  the  idea  of  being  is  so  necessary  that  it  enters  essentially 
into  tbe  formation  of  itll  our  ideas,  so  that  we  uanniit  think  except  by 
making  use  of  it ; 

"  (2)  If  the  idea  is  not  contained  in  sensations ; 

'■  (3)  If  it  cannot  be  drawn  from  sensations,  external  or  internal, 
tfarongh  reSectiou ; 

"  (4)  If  it  is  not  created  in  ns  by  God  in  the  act  of  intellectual 
perception  ; 

"  (5)  Lastly,  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  gay  that  it  eiHaiiatos  fi-om 
ourselves, 

"  It  remains  that  it  is  innate  in  as ;  in  other  words,  thai  possible 
being  is  present  to  and  contemplated  by  ns  fiom  the  very  tii-st 
moment  of  our  existence,  although  we  do  not  afivei-t  to  it  until  much 
later."— (Onji'n  of  Idewa,  vol.  ii,  sec.  4C7.) 

We  have  now  discovered  the  fundamental  and  characteristic 
feature  of  Rosmini's  philosophy — the  doctrine  that  we  have  an 
inliMon  of  the  idea  of  being,  and  that  that  idea  is  an  essential 
element  in  oil  our  other  conceptions  and  ideas.  We  have  now  to 
follow  him  in  his  attempts  to  show  how,  by  mcsns  of  this  primary 
intuition,  we  obtain  the  ideas  or  cognitions  of  ourselves,  of  our 
bodies,  and  of  the  external  world  of  things.  These  are  qnestions  of 
Psychology. 

As  a  pi-eliminary,  he  asks  what  is  tbe  method  of  Psychology.  In 
reply  ho  says  : — 

"This  must  plainly  be  one  of  observation.  The  facts  must  be 
clearly  presented,  their  parts  dtstinRuished,  comparisons  instituted 
between  tliem,  and,  tiually,  conclusionM  drawn  from  them.  In  all 
this  the  eye  of  the  miud  mast  keep  itself  constantly  lixed  on  the 
naked  fact  in  order  to  see  it  clearly,  and  without  allowing  the  imagi- 
nation, during  the  pi-ocess  of  observation,  to  add,  obscure,  or  gubtruct 
ftnythiug.  lu  this  way  it  will  afterwards  be  able  to  bear  testimony 
with  tlie  utmost  fidelity,  precision    and  sagacity,  and  to  produce  a 
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description  correspomling  in  every  respect  to  the  trnth  of  the  thing." 
— (Piychology,  vol.  i,  sec.  28.) 

After  this  explanation  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  concept  of  the 
Ego— 

''  We  cannot  do  otherwise,"  he  affirms,  *'  that  set  ont  with  tbe 
concept  of  the  sonl  which  we  have  ;  and  hence  we  znnst,  first  of  all, 
strive  to  see  whether  the  sonl,  as  conceived  by  ns,  be  indeed  the  soul 
as  it  is  in  itself,  apart  from  OQr  conception — apart  from  all  that  onr 
mind  may  have  added  in  the  process  of  conceiving  it." — (Psycholo^, 
vol.  i,  sec.  60.) 

"  Now  I  cannot  donbt  that  I  myself,  who  feel,  who  think,  who 
speak,  am  the  sonl.  The  sonl,  therefore,  as  I  present  it,  is  that  being 
which  I  mean  to  express  when  I  nse  the  monosyllable  I." — (Psychology, 
vol.  i,  sec.  61.) 

"  This  is  what  cannot  be  discovered  except  by  the  analysis  of  the 
concept  which  the  word  I  expresses." — (Psychology,  vol.  i,  sec.  62.) 

**  He  who  says  I,  meaning  what  he  says,  performs  an  interior  act, 
whereby  he  pronounces  his  own  soul.  The  monosyllable  I,  therefore, 
is  the  vocal  sound  pronounced  by  an  intellective  sonl,  or,  more 
properly,  by  an  intellective  subject,  to  designate  an  act  of  its  own, 
when  it  turns  its  attention  inwards  upon  itself  and  perceives  itself." 
— (Psychology,  vol.  i,  sec.  63.) 

"  Fixing  our  attention  at  this  point,  we  see : 

"  (1)  That  the  soul  which  pronounces  itself  by  saying  I  is  a  real 
soul.  The  I,  therefore,  does  not  express  a  pure  idea ;  does  not  express 
merely  the  concept  of  the  soul,  bat  expresses  the  perception  of  it.  It 
adds  to  that  which  the  word  soul  expresses  (idea  or  essence  of  the 
soul)  the  perceived  reality." — (Psychology,  vol.  i,  sec.  64.) 

"  That  the  I  is  not  the  perception  of  any  soul  indifferently,  but  of 
my  own  soul.  The  word  I,  therefore,  adds  to  the  general  concept  of 
the  soul  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  itself,  a  relation  of  identitv.  It. 
therefore,  contains  a  second  element,  distinct  from  the  concept  of  the 
soul;  it  is  a  soul  which  perceives  itself." — (Psychology^  vol.  i, 
soc.  G5.) 

"  That  the  soul  does  not  turn  back  upon  itself,  or  perceive  itself 
unless  it  is  excited  and  atti'acted  by  some  new  and  particular  feeling 
arising  in  it,  either  active  or  passive.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
mere  substantial  feeling  of  the  soul,  being  natural  and  uniform,  is 
not  capable  of  arousing  the  attention  of  the  soul  itself.  This  atten- 
tion is  a  new  and  particular  act,  and  hence  requires,  for  its  sufficient 
cause,  a  new  and  particular  stimulus.  The  soul,  therefore,  which 
says  I,  does  not  pronounce  itself  as  it  is  in  its  primitive  state,  but  as 
already  in  a  state  of  activity  suptrinduced  upon  it." — (Psychology, 
V')l.  i,  sec.  6Q.) 
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"  Moreover,  tlrnt  if,  in  saying  I,  th«  sonl  expresses  ifself  ft-i  noting ; 
if  it  says,  '  That  whicli  does  this — for  instance,  wills — is  I,'  this  es- 
presaion  includes  a  fonrth  element,  since  it  may  be  translated  and 
resolved  into  this  :  That,  whirh  wills  is  the  same  principle  which  per. 
ceives  itself,  and  consequently  says  I.  The  I,  therefore,  inclodes 
another  reflection,  and  therein  a  relation  of  identity,  whereby  he  who 
Hpeaks  and  pronounces  I,  means  that  he  perceives  himself  as  acting. 
fut  a  being  identical  with  that  which  acts." — {Piijchology,  vol.  i, 
sec  67.) 

"The  pare  notion  of  the  soul  can  be  derived  from  the  Ego  only 
by  divesting  the  Ego  of  all  the  elements  contained  in  it  foreign  to 
that  notion." — {Psyeh^logy,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

"  In  the  tii-st  place,  when  the  sonl  says  '  I  act,'  it  affirms  ilaelE  aa 
acting.  In  what  manner  does  it  aftrin  this?  In  thought,  becanae 
to  aftirm  b  to  ihink. 

"  But  since  the  soul,  in  this  operation,  thinks  itflelf,  to  nflirm  itself 
aa  operating  is  to  turn  a  refiectimt  of  the  soal  back  upon  itself. 

"  If  the  soul  did  not  make  this  reflection,  if  it  did  not  think  itself, 
it  would  not  know  itself,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it 
would  not  have  any  coiiscionsness  of  itself. 

"Now,  is  consciousness  of  itself  essential  to  the  sout?  In  order 
to  6nd  this  out,  we  mnrt  see  whether  the  reflection  of  its  thought 
upon  itaeif  is  essential  to  it." — (Pii/ahohiiy,  vol.  i,  sec.  71.) 

"  Fichte  began  with  this  proposition,  which  contains  the  error 
indicated.  'The  Ego  posits  itself.'  The  proposilion  is  manifestly 
absurd,  because  it  assumes  that  the  Ego  operates  before  it  oxista. 
Now,  certainly  no  being  can  posit— that  is,  create— itself.  He  ought 
to  have  said,  'The  soul  posits  the  £30,'  because  this  wonid  signify, 
'  The  soul  atSrms  itself,'  and  in  so  doing  changes  itself  into  an  Ego, 
the  Ego  being  the  soul  as  affii-med  by  itself.  Thus  the  Ego  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sotil,  the  Ego  being  the  soul  invested  with  that 
reflection  whereby  it  aifirras  itficlf.  Now,  there  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  soul's  producing  this  reflection,  but  it  is  passing  strange  that  the 
Honl  should  be  tlie  Ego — that  is,  the  reflected  soul— before  it  has  made 
the  reflection  in  question."- — (Fmjehology,  vol.  i,  sec.  73.) 

"It  only  remaius  to  be  explained  how  the  soul  can  perceive 
itself." — (Piychnlogy,  vol.  i,  sec.  74.) 

"  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  theory  of  in. 
tsllective  perception  which  we  have  eipounde;!  in  the  Ideolr^y  and 
elsewhere.  This  theory  describes  peivcption  as  an  act  of  the  subject, 
which,  intuiting  the  essence  of  being,  sets  this  Iwing  realised  in 
feeling.  No  one  can  observe  that  there  is  being  in  feeling,  nnleas  he 
first  knows  what  being  is;  that  is.  unless  he  intuites  the  essence  of 
it.     But  granting  that  the  subject  hns  this  intuition  of  being,  it  is  no 
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longer  difflpult  to  nnderatnnd  how  it  slionld  see  or  recogni'ie  Iicin? 
wherever  it  is,  under  any  foi-m,  and  hence  also  under  the  forrn  at 
feeling,  which  is  one  of  the  three  forms  ander  which  being  is.  This 
being  granted,  we  can  undorKtand  how  the  subject,  man,  intellectivelj 
perceives  himself,  admittinjf  that  the  fe2f^  is  oulj  a  snbstance-feehng, 
Jnst  aa  he  perceives  any  other  feeling,  so  he  perceiTes  that  feelitf 
which  he  denominates  himtelf.  There  remains  the  difficnltjr.  how  be 
known  that  the  feeling  which  he  perceives  in  this  instAnce  is  himself; 
that  is,  how  he  kiiows  the  identity  between  the  mlf  percci^-ing  and 
the  self  pei-ceived.  It  is  plain  that  if,  in  order  to  know  this,  he  had 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two,  it  would  be  impossible  in  %nj 
way  to  ejiplain  oui'  perception  of  onrselves.  It  mnst,  therefore,  be 
denied  that  man  knows  thiB  identity  tlirongh  a  comparison  beCwera  t 
perceiving  self  nnd  a  perceived  self.  Once  more,  therefore,  how  is  he 
to  know  it  ?  He  mnst  know  it  immediately  in  the  very  pei-ceptioa  af 
self.  In  what  way  ?  In  this  way  :— If  he  sees  the  e<ssence  of  being 
in  his  own  feeling,  so  that  he  judges  this  feeling  to  be  a  being;  in 
this  perception,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  the  feeling  that  determines  that 
the  percept  is  one  being  rather  than  another.  For  this  end  the  feeling 
most  be  perceived  as  it  is ;  it  is  not  altered  by  the  act  of  perception. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  the  variety  of  feelings  that  wo  know  the  variety 
of  beings.  It  follows  that  the  nature  of  feeling  most  poitsetis  the 
characteristic  mark  enabling  ns  to  distinguish  the  feeling  of  onrselvM 
from  all  other  feelings,  from  feelings  that  are  not  of  oarselres.  Now 
what  must  this  characteristic  mark  he  P  To  repeat  what  haa  been 
already  said,  it  most  be  a  aomelhing  immediately  perceived  in  Ui^h 
feeling  itself.  Now  this  something  which  is  in  our  feeling  of  o^i^l 
selves,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  that  feeling— which  diatingnid^H 
it  from  all  other  feelitigs,  is  exactly  that  which  is  incommoni cable  ^H 
the  feeling,  that  on  account  of  which  it  is  called,  'feeling  of  ooi* 
Belves,*  and  if  we  must  express  it  by  a  general  and  absti-act  term,  ir« 
might  properly  enough  call  it  selfnesi." — (Psijchologij,  vol.  i,  Kec,  75.) 

That  we  really  do  possess  such  a  characteristic  or  fandamentiJ 
feeling  seems,  according  to  Rosmini,  to  be  obviona  from  the  following 
considerations. 

"  I  tind  that  I  have  in  my  present  state  a  large  number  of  feeling 
sncli  as  those  which  come  fi-om  my  body.  I  have  the  memory  uf 
other  sensations  which  I  fomierly  had;  besides,  I  posseHS  maiif 
cognitions  and  think  many  thoughts.  But  I  find  that  all  my  scssa- 
tioiis,  past  or  present,  and  all  my  thoughts  have  something  which 
distinguishes  them  from  one  another.  In  fact,  if  two  aensatiaas  or 
two  thoaghta  had  not  something  to  distinguish  them,  they  would  not 
be  two,  but  one.  Ou  the  other  hand,  I  see  it  is  always  I  who  think, 
who  perceive,  and  who  do  all  these  things — this  I,  myself — and  thai, 


if  I  were  not  n-lwaya  the  same,  I  should  never  be  able  t<>  oompRW 
two  seuBationa  or  two  thoagbtfi  and  discover  their  diversity.  This  I, 
therefore,  is  not  the  sensations  and  thoughts,  because  these  are  divers 
and  the  I  ia  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  I  ia  the  subject  which  pos- 
sesses the  sensations  and  thoughts.  Hence  the  I,  considered  in  its 
own  natnre,  is  independent  of  the  sensations  and  thoughts,  since  these 
are  accidental,  and  continually  vary,  without  ever  being  able  to  canae 
the  I  to  vary.  If,  therefore,  I  begin  with  my  mind  to  remove  any  parti- 
cular thought  or  sensation  of  mine,  I  observe  plainly  that  I  do  not 
thereby  destroy  the  I.  I  feel  that  the  I  remaina.  If  then  the  I 
remaiits  after  I  have  rniaoved  any  partioular  sensation  or  thought,  it 
is  clear  that,  even  if  I  took  away  from  myself,  one  by  one,  all  my 
accidental  sensations  and  thoughts,  I  sboald  not  thereby  have  taken 
away  the  I,  the  essence  of  -which  has  suffered  from  beiiijj  divested  of 
its  accidental  feelings  and  thoughts.  The  I,  therefore,  remains,  even 
when  depiived  of  all  acquired  modifications.  In  this  way  I  am  finally 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  feeling  which  expresses  itself  in  the  word 
I,  in  all  its  purity  and  primitivenesa."^ — (Psijchology,  vol.  i,  sec.  97.) 

"  The  BOul,  therefore,  is  espressed  by  the  monosyllable  I ;  but  in 
order  to  know  ita  primitive  and  essential  state,  we  must  boar  in  mind 
that  this  monosyllable  expresses,  besides  the  concept  of  the  essence 
of  the  soqI,  diverse  relations  in  which  the  mind  itself  involves  it 
through  the  operations  which  it  performs  npon  it. 

"  Hence,  having  removed  the  veils  cf  such  relations,  we  have 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eijo  a  feeling  anterior  to  the  contcioutnetB 
— a  feeling  which  constitutes  the  pare  substance  of  the  aonl.  We 
most  now  meditate  upon  this  feeling,  prove  its  existence,  aJid  describe 
its  nature." — {Fiychology,  vol,  i,  sec.  81.) 

Rosmini  nest  treats  of  the  qualities  of  the  scut.  I  will  not  ask 
yon  to  foUow  me  through  hia  account  of  the  unity,  the  immateriality, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  bub  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
place  before  you  a  few  pasaagea  bearing  on  the  simplicity  of  the  aoal, 
interesting,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  as  showing  the  use 
Bosmini  made  of  ancient  writers,  and  still  further  as  showing  the 
teachers  of  antiqaity  in  a  more  favoarablo  light  than  that  in  which 
it  ia  unhappily  now  the  fnahion  to  view  them. 

"  If  the  pai'ts  of  a  substance  are  not  united  and  held  together  by 
a  simple  principle,  it  becomes  an  absurd  substance,  because  that  ia 
absurd  which  cannot  be  thought,  and  in  a  body  the  first  parts  are  not 
found  existing  in  themselves,  since  in  every  part  assignable  there  ia 
still  a  smaller  part  outside  of  all  the  others,  and  there  remains  no 
extended  part  that  is  wholly  in  the  whole  of  itself.  There  remiin, 
therefore,  only  simple  points  eJtisting  in  themselves.  Hut  such 
points  are  not  a  body,  nor  are  they  ports    of    an   extended   body. 
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OftnBPqnently.  they  cannot  form  a  coiitmnonB,  however  much  til 
may  be  imiltiplied.  Even  Hn  infinite  anm  of  beinga,  eat-h  hsvin^  i 
extenRion  eqnal  to  zero,  can  g^ve  no  resalt  bnt  an  extension  = 
Hence  the  extended  does  not  exist,  or  if  it  does,  it  doee  ao  only  ifl 
aimple  principle  which  holds  it  together."  —  {P^jchology,  toI. 
sec.  443.) 

"  Thin  was  the  irrerragable  ailment  of  the  Platonists  of  Ala 
andria. 

"  It  was  stated  by  Nemesios  in  these  terms ;  '  In  opposition  •\ 
all  those  who  mnintain  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  we  need  only  addV 
the  arguraents  of  Ammonios,  the  master  of  Plotinos,  the  PythagoreH 
They  fire  these:  'Bodies  natnrally  change,  and  are  completely  fi 
sipAted,  being  divisible  ad  tiijinituin.  Hence,  if  there  remaiiia  j 
them  nothing  that  is  imtnntable,  they  at  least  require  somclhinff-) 
contain  and  connect  them,  as  it  were,  to  restrain  und  retain  thM 
and  this  we  cull  the  enii!.  Hence,  if  the  soul  is  a  biKly  of  any 
however  thin,  we  shall  still  have  to  ask:  What  is  it  that  holds 
togetlierp  For  we  have  shown,  that  every  body  requires  somethtl 
to  hold  it  together,  a.nd  ao  on  od  hifinittim,  till  we  arrive  at  sometMl 
which  is  altogether  without  body.'  " — {Ptychology,  vol.  i,  sec.  444.) 

"  An  illustrious  Father  of  the  Church,  also  an  Itali 
of  Aqnileia,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century,  writes  to  the  s 
efEect.     'The  eonl,'  he  says,  'in  a  wondei'fal  manner  governs 
whole  eontinnona  raasa  of  the  body,  which  otherwise  woald  diapi 
and  divide,  and  diffusing  itself  tlirongh    the  whole,   animates 
vivifies    it,  and,  like  a  central   point,  indivisibly  preserves  its  i 
dignity,  and  does  not  dis.solve  into  foreign  qnalifies.     Being  incor- 
poreal, it  corporeally  disposes  everything  by  means  of  the  body,  and 
the  substance  of  the  flesli,  being  corporeal,  performs  corporeal  actions 
by  means  of  an  incorporeal  creatnre,  i.e.,  the  sou!,' " — (Pti/cholo^, 
vol.  i,  sec.  449.) 

"  An  author  of  the  sixth  century  writes :  '  Do  yon  admit  that  the 
whole  soul  diffuses  itself  through  each  member,  or  that  there  is  more 
of  it  in  one  member  and  less  in  another  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  all  in 
each  member  of  the  body,  because,  although  it  is  ci  roam  scribed,  I 
do  not  believe  that  if  is  composed  of  parts  in  any  way,  since  it 
entire  oven  when  the  body  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  members. 
says  Joannes  'Maseniivs."— {Psychology,  vol,  i,  sec.  453.) 

"  St.  Gregory  Thanmato urges,  in  his  Disputation  ofi  the  Soul,  whie&' 
is  still  extant,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  '  the  soul  kaown  itself 
immediately  from  its  own  peculiar  actions '  (earn  er.  pmpnif  aetioniimi 
cognitnm  habemus).  The  peculiar  action  of  the  soul  is,  that  it  giv» 
life  to  the  body.  He,  tbei-efoie,  undertakes  to  examine  how  this  takw 
lace.     He  shows  that,  if  it  wore  united  to  the  body  as  one  solid 
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adheres  to  unotber,  it  could  cot  animnte  the  whok  of  it,  but  only  the 
points  of  contiict;  if  it  were  mingled  with  tho  body  as  one  fluid  ia 
with  another,  it  woald  divide  into  pcirts,  and  woald  no  longer  bo  that 
one  identical  soul  whioli  at  once  aniinates  all  the  pai-ts  of  the  animal 
body.  It  followH,  thei'efore,  that  it  muet  alt  in  all  tbe  parts  of  the 
body,  and  bo  remaining  one,  givo  life  to  all." — {Fiy etiology,  vol.  i, 
p.  242,  note.) 

The  above  considerations  will  enable  ua  to  Bee  the  Bieaning  of  the 
formula  of  the  ancients  which  wo  find  repeated  by  St.  Tiiomas,  vie-, 
that  "  The  eoal  i a  in  the  body,  not  as  contained,  but  as  contuiaing: 
'  Anima  enim  est  in  corpore  ut  contineus,  et  non  ut  contenta."  " — 
{Origin  of  Ideas,  vol.  ii,  sec.  720.) 

We  must  now  tam  to  Roaoiini's  acconnt  of  the  origin  of  onr  idea 
of  our  own  bodies,  and  of  the  other  bodies  around  us.  He  begins  by 
defining  body  as  "  a  proximate  cause  of  our  senaations,"  and  "  a  sub- 
ject of  tho  sensible  (jualitios,"  and  proceeds  as  follows; — 

"  Oar  eensations  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from  ourselves. 

"Our  oitomal  sensations  are  facte  in  respect  of  whi:;h  we  are 
passive. 

"  Passive  facts  are  actions  whioh  take  place  in  oa,  bat  of  which  we 
are  not  the  cause. 

'*  But,  by  the  principle  of  causation,  the  actions  which  take  place 
in  us,  but  of  which  we  are  not  the  cause,  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from 

"  Therefore  our  sensations  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from  ourselves, 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

"  Our  sensations,  then,  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from  ourselves. 

"  But  we  have  seen  that  a  canse  is  always  a  substance. 

"  Therefore  the  canse  of  our  sensations  is  a  substance." 

{Origin  oj  Idea*,  vol.  ij,  seos.  67i,  673.) 

It  will  be  secu  that  the  doctrine  of  causation  lies  at  the  basis  of 
Rosmini's  teaching  on  these  points. 

Accoi'ding  to  Kosmini  each  one  of  ns  perceives  his  body  in  two 
ways,  viz. : — 

"(1)  Like  all  external  bodies,  by  tbe  sight,  the  tonch,  in  short, 
the  five  sensories.  When  I  perceive  my  body  as  acting  on  my  sensorial 
organs,  I  do  not  then  perceive  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  itself  sensitive 
(mark  this  .  .  .  for  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance),  but  I  only 
perceive  it  as  I  do  any  external  body  failing  under  my  senses,  and 
producing  sensations  in  them. 

"  (2)  We  perceive  our  body  thmugh  tixat  fundamental  and  oniversal 
feeling  whereby  we  feel  the  esistence  of  life  in  us,  and  through  the 
moditicatious  which  tho  same  feeling  receives  from  adventitious  and 
particular  sensations. 


^        tbi 


"  These  two  ways  of  perceiving  our  senaitiTe  body  may  be  appiM 
prifttely  designated  by  tho  ierms  subjective  and  extra  subje'rlive. 

By  being  perceived  in  the  first  way,  i.e.,  tlirongh  tbe  f  nn<lamenal 
feeling  which  springe  from  life,  onr  body  is  felt  as  foi-ming  o 
with  us,  ao  that  in  virtue  of  its  individual   nnion  with   onr  spirit,! 
becomeB  part  of  tlie  sentient  subject.    Henoe  one  may  say  with  t 
that  we  feel  it  as  co-emlient. 

"  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  onr  body  in  the  serond  w 
that  is,  as  we  perceive  the  external  bodies  which  act  on  onr  sensitW 
organs,  then  like  all  of  them,  it  is  ontside  the  sentient  subject,  w 
quite  another  thing  from  our  Bensitive  powers.  We  do  not  feel  it  a; 
longer  in  so  far  ns  it  is  co-sentient,  but  only  in  it«  exiernal  data,  i. 
so  far  as  it  has  the  aptitude  to  make  an  impression  on  oar  seDaitivity; 
—{Origin  of  Ideas,  vol.  ii,  sec.  701.) 

"  Given  that  we  are  in  a  sound  normal  state  of  health,  the  fundi 
mental  feeling  which  springs  from  life  is  &  pleasiiTabU  feeling'. 

It  extends  equally  and  softly  through  all  the  sensitive  parts  I 
onr  body  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  in  it  anything  diSere 
from  itself.  Hence,  if  we  conld  conceive  a  person  wbo  had  ner 
in  his  life  expeiieuced  any  particular  sensations,  bat  had  always  bei 
left  with  the  fundamental  feeling  alone,  it  would  certainly  be  imjM 
Bible  for  him  to  form  that  image  or  representation  of  his  own  body 
of  its  foi-m,  its  size,  t&c. — which  is  furnished  by  the  sight  and  t 
other  external  senses." — (Orif/in  of  Ideas,  vol.  ii,  sec.  725.) 

"  The  author,  in  a  conversation,  gave  one  of  the  translators  of  tJ 
work  {The  Origin  of  Ideas)  to  undei'stand  that  he  could,  when  in  t 
prime  of  life,  while  his  health  was  perfect,  observe  distinctly  a 
thout  much  difficulty  his  corporeal  fundamental  feeling.  By  it  1 
body  wholly  divested  of  those  attributes  which  fall  nnder  tl 
external  senses,  in  fact,  felt  it  last  in  space.  And  so  the  translatort 
believe,  wouid  the  subjective  body  bo  felt  by  any  one  who  could 
successfully  perform  the  experiment." — (^Origin  of  Ideae,  Tol. 
page  281,  note.) 

There  is  not  time  to  dwell  in  detail  on  Rosmini's  account  of  tl 
way  in  which  we  reach  our  ideas  of  eitemal  bodies. 

Stated  briefly,  it  is  this  : — 

We  know  of  the  existence   of    bodies  through  feelings,  by  C 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  causation,  and  by  means  of  the  ii 
of  being. 

We  know  of  the  existence  of  our  own  hodio 
mental  feeling. 

Wo  know  of  the  existence  of  citernaJ  bodies  by  modificatio 
the  fundamental  feeling,  (i.e.,  through  ordinary  sensations)  ' 
since  they  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  ns,  presuppose   i 


other  than  ouraelres.  From  theBe  aensations,  therefore,  by  means  of 
the  <fofti-ine  of  caasation  and  of  the  idea  of  being,  we  reach  the 
coDcept  of  extei-nal  bodies. 

To  thin  I  need  only  add  that  Boamini  regards  the  fundamental 
feeling  an  being  known  to  us  as  ditFosed  through  a  certain  extension  : 
in  his  own  words,  it  has  extension  ub  ita  mode,  hence  the  modifications 
of  that  feeling,  which  we  call  sensation,  being  modificationa  of  that 
which  has  extension  as  its  mode,  also,  in  their  own  degree,  have  exteu- 
B)on  as  their  mode,  and,  thns,  become  witnesses  to  the  existence  not 
only  of  external  bodiea.  bnt  al.so  of  extended  external  bodies. 

I.  Philosophically  Bosmini  must,  I  think,  he  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  same  school  of  thought  aa  the  great  teachers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  ia  a  modified  scholastic! am  that  he  teaches,  and  Aristotle 
and  St.  Thomas  arc  two  of  his  great  authorities.  He  ie,  however, 
oflsentially  an  independent  thinker,  and  his  attitude  towarda  Aristotle 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  great  doctor  of  the  mediwval  schools. 

I  am  well  awai'e  that  to  call  a  roan  a  Scholastic,  is  almost  equivalent 
in  these  days  to  pronouncing  his  condemnation.  Yet  why  it  should 
be  so  ia  hardly  apparent.  Many  of  the  problems  to  which  tbe 
Scholastics  addressed  themselves  are,  it  is  trne,  of  little  concern  to  ns 
now,  their  very  language  has  almost  become  onintelligible,  and  at 
times  they  seem  to  hare  dragged  philosophical  diapntation  far  over 
the  verge  of  absurdity;  but,  when  every  deduction  has  been  made,  it 
Btill  i-emains  true  that  in  the  works  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  there  is  a  body  of  sane  and  serious  thought  well 
worth  our  attention.  It  may  be  said  that  their  methods  were  specula- 
tive, and  that  now  we  have  turned  from  empty  apeculution  to  the 
pqaitive  methods  of  science.  Their  methods  were  undoubtedly 
speculative,  but  is  not  the  whole  of  phitoaophy,  even  the  famous 
synthetic  philosophy,  specolation  ?  As  to  positive  science,  the  tempta- 
tion to  inlerpolate  a  few  observations  is  great,  but  I  will  simply  say 
this — that  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  logical  methods  fre- 
qnently  employed  in  the  name  of  positive  science  noald  lie  submitted 
to  one  of  those  despised  schoolmen,  let  ns  say  to  the  great  master  of 
Conceptual  ism,  William  of  Occam,  he  would  be  able  to  throw  a  very 
strange  liglit  on  many  a  phrtise  and  practice  which  now  passes 
current,  Then  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ultimate  problems  with 
s  concerned  lie  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  science. 
s  facts,  but  philosophy  asks  for  explanationg.  Sow, 
B  of  known  facts  to  which  no  very  great  addition  has 
Lean  the  purely  psychological,  and  I  would  ask  why 
should  not  the  schoolmen,  being  as  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  as 
ourselves  and  as  well  able  to  reason  about  them,  be  able,  in  this  depart- 
ment uf  human  thought  and  enquiry  at  least,  to  tell  ns  something 
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irorth  listcnirff  to?      On    the  qneatiort  of   ttip  association  of 
the  moderDs  c&n  tell  as  little  tbat  was  not   known  to  St.  Thoi 
Aqninaa,  and  certainly  the  great  doctor  of  the  schoola  wonld 
except  perlmpH  nnder  the  prentiure  of  some  theological  do^mn,  pennit 
himself  to  play  bo    loosely  with  a  philosophical  principle  ss    mnaj 
modem  adventurers  in  the  realms  of  ethics  do  with  this  principh 
of  asBDciation, 

Then,  again,  I  very  much  donbt  whether  we  have  by  any  meM 
eshaosted  the  full  gignilicance  o£  mnch  of  William  ot  Occam's  teacl 
ing.  If  it  were  more  generally  nnderetood  onr  philosophical  speeol 
tiona  migbt  become  more  modest,  but  I  am  not  certain  tbat  the  cam 
of  trnth  would  not  benffit. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  if  the  explanations  of  the  Schoolmen  do  ni 
always  appear  satisfactory,  their  definitions  fi-equently  show  a  clet 
ness  of  perception  of  the  real  difficulties  o(  particnlar  probteius  whig 
we  may  look  for  in  vain  in  the  Trorks  of  many  modem  writers,  and 
think  if  I  had  to  choose  between  one  of  the  great  masters  of  mediten 
thought  and,  let  us  say,  one  of  onr  neo-Darvrinians,  I  shoald  be  Eij 
to  follow  the  elder  toacher. 

It  must  be  remt'mbered.  however,  that  Scholasticism  !a  not  n 
an  historical  system  of  thought,  it  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  intell< 
word  of  to-day  and  as  it  is  taught  at  Stonyhurst  is  a  robust 

onse  thought  not  lightly  to  be  depreciated.  Moreovi 
all  the  characters  of  a  living  system,  for  it  gives  ri 
to  more  or  less  vigorous  offshoots.  With  one  of  these — the  phil 
Bopby  of  Bosmini — we  are  concerned  to-night,  and  as  another 
may  mention  the  systom  of  Balmcs  embodied  in  his  Futidatnrnt 
Philosophy. 

II.  Another  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  esat 
tiftlly  rutionaiistic  character  of  his  system. 

It  appears  clearly  in  his  treatment  of  the  object  and  scope  > 
philosophy. 

"  Philosophy,"  he  says,  "  is  the  science  of  ultimate  gronnds." 

And  "  ulliniale  gronjuis  are  the  answers  which  satisfy  the  ll 
why's  pnt  by  the  human  mind  to  itself." 

He  agrees  that  the  object  of  philosophy  is  to  give  qnit-t,  hot  it 
a  scientific  and  intellectaal  quiet  that  he  seeks:  , he  expressly  stsi 
that  spiritual  assurance  or  persnnsion  is  not  sufficient,  is  not,  in  itB<d 
ultimate.     Hero  he  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  Cardinal  Newma 
the    final  result   of  whose  teaching  on    these   points    seems    to    be 
that  the  inner  ceititnde  or  conviction  is  the  ultimate  fact  beyond 
hioh  we  cannot  go,  and  that  reasoning,  at  least  about  matterK  of 
fact,  can  only  lead  ns  to  conclnsions  of  greater  or  less  probability. 
I  must  confers  that  I  find  myscl/  more  in  sympathy  with  the  En^luli 


Cnrdinal  t}ian  with  tLe  Italian  pliilosopher.  I  am  cuntent  l/i  acCept  hh 
nltimate  Ihe  immediate  testimony  of  conecionHiiesn  as  to  tlio  woild  of 
men  and  things  aronnd  me.  I  may  oot  be  able  to  understand  how  I 
know — I  certainly  could  give  no  expUnation  of  tlie  fact  of  knowledge, 
and  could  produce  no  logical  jasiification  for  trusting  it — but  moat 
certainly  I  know,  and  to  that  knowledge,  on  the  strength  of  tlie  inner 
certitude  which  it  brings  with  it,  which  is  perhaps  intrinsio  to  it,  I 
am  contuut  to  trust.  1  am  well  aware  that  this  leaves  unanswered 
and  untouched  the  whole  body  of  questioua  with  which  speculative 
philosophy  concei-us  itself,  but  what  of  that  r'  Is  not  philosophy  con- 
cerned with  the  explanation  ratbei'  than  with  the  estabiii^hmeut  of 
facts.  Factfl  arc  its  starting  place,  and  they  remain,  standing  in 
their  own  strength,  revealed  in  theic'  own  light,  whatever  may  be  the 
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for  explanations. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  much  debated  qsestiou  of  the  existence  of 
an  external  world  of  things. 

What  reason  have  we  for  attribnting  to  the  objects  of  citemal 
perception  any  existence  more  permanent  than  that  of  the  psychical 
states  through  which  they  are  revealed  i*  Do  not  the  long-protracted 
controversies  between  the  empirical  and  non-cmpii'ical  si'bools  of 
philosophy  bear  witness  to  the  in  conclusiveness  of  all  att(^mpts  to  dis- 
cover or  establish  an  extrinsic  justification  for  this  primitive  datum 
of  consciousness.  The  weary  round  of  metaphysical  argument  upon 
this  point  is  not  entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  producing  or  de- 
stroying the  conviction  that  such  a  more  permanent  existence  really 
belongs  to  the  objects  of  the  "  onter  sense,"  of  that  evt>iy  one  is  con- 
vinced, be  he  philosopher  or  labourer,  learned  or  ignoraut.  If  any 
exceptions  seem  to  exist  in  the  ranks  of  sane  men,  wo  are  justified  in 
regarding  them  a-s  nppai'ent,  rather  than  real,  or,  at  most,  as  curious 
examples  of  the  power  of  individuals  to  silence  the  voice  of  nature  in 
the  inferests  of  a  preconceived  theory.  No,  not  to  produce  or  destroy 
the  conviction,  is  the  discussion  undertaken,  but  simply  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reached,  to  construct  a  hypo- 
thetical explanation  of  that  which  stands  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
controversy  an  an  nnchallcngcd  fact. 

My  own  pei'sonal  belief  is  that  in  the  last  resort  explanation  will 
be  found  to  be  impossible  ;  of  the  facts  we  may  be  certain,  but  the 
reasons  for  thoso  facts  will  be  for  ever  hidden  from  us.  I  should 
therefore  rover.'se  the  order  of  Rostnini,  aud  say  that  the  first  and 
essential  thing  is  not  intellectual  proof,  but  spiritual  persuasion — what 
Newman  calls  certitude,  This  is  quite  accessible  to  ns,  for,  as  I  have 
Bald,  it  is  intrinsic  in  all  our  knowledge,  but  as  for  intellectual  quiet 
—those  who  start  in  search  of  it  are  on  a  vaitici'  quest  than  those 


irlio  in  tlio  oWer  dare  left  tlie  hntl  of  ArMiur  to  search  for  He  I 
Grail. 

Like  them,  they 

"  follow  iraodDnng  firci 

Lost  in  the  quapnire." 

The  same  rationalism,  or  as  we  should,  perhaps,  rather  call 
intelleclnalism,  is  st'i'ii  in  Rosmini's  treatment  of  certninty. 

Tou   wiil   jiermit   tne   to   place   before  you   tlie  chief 
which  KoFiDiini  treaf-a  of  this. 

*'  Certainly  is  a.  firm  niid  rcBaonnble  persuasion  in  conformity  vitll 
tTatix."—{Orvjin  of  Ideat,  vol.  iii,  sec.  1,044.) 

"  Truth  thei-efore,  in  man,  is  not  the  same  thlc)^  as  certainly. 

"I  may  have  in  my  mind  an  opinion  tiiio  in  itself,  and  yet  may 
donbt  its  truth  ;  in  this  case  I  have  not  certainty. 

"  Hence  the  mere  fact  of  a  thing  being  trne  in  itself  is  not  eoongb 
to  render  it  also  tnie  to  ns.  In  order  that  it  may  be  trne  to  ns,  we  must 
have  a  motive  prodncing  in  ns  a.  frtn  pergiiagion,  and  prodocingit 
reasonably :  that  is,  v/e  must  have  a  reaion  which  logically  neceasitetes 
in  ns  the  conviction  that  our  opinion  or  belief  is  trne  and  indnbitable." 
— (Origin  of  Ideaa,  vol.  iii,  sec.  1,045.) 

"  Certainty,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  three  elements  : — (1)  tnUh  ia 
the  object ;  (2)  firm  persuasion  in  the  sabject ;  (3)  a  motive  or  rtatim 
producing  that  pereuasion."— (On'yti  of  Ideas,  vol.  iii,  sec.  1.047.) 

"  Anything    to    which    we    give   or  refuse    onr  assent    may  be 
expressed  in  a  proposition  ;  and  a  proposition  present  to  onr  mi 
may  be  called  a  cognition,  so  far  forth  as  we  know  what  it  means. 
shall  tliereforeust!  the  term  jiro^ioai'ii'oH,  not  as  expressing  any 
ticnlar  form  of  our  conceptions,  but  as  expressing  in  general  anyihii 
to  which  our  pei'suasion  may  refer,  even  though  it  were  a  simple  tdn, 
since  even  nn  idea  can,  as  I  have  said,  be  expressed  by  a  propoattion. 

"  So  much  being  premised,  I  say  that  what  canscs  persuasion  i 
or  takes  it  away,  is  the  asserit  or  dissent  we  give  to  a  proposition. 

"  Now  assent  in  order  to  produce  a  persuasion    entitled    to 
name  of  certainty,  must  he  prompted  by  a  reiunn,  and  not  given 
random  or  blindly. 

"  A  reason,  therefore,  is  invariably  the  cause  of  certainty ; 
of  the  three  elements  whence  certainty  results,  it  is  the  third 
the  sufficient  reason)  that  generates  it  in  the  individual." — (O^i 
Ideas,  vol.  iii,  sec.  1,052.) 

In  these  passages  the  characteristic  of  Bosmini's  teaching  to  vrl 
I  have  called  attention  is  clearly  seen. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  of  necessity  eliminate  from 
definitions  of  certitude  all  such  dualism  as  Rosmini  intiodaces, 
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mnRfc  be  content  to  iicccpt  the  Bubjective  certitude  inberent  in  the 

data  of  exp«neu(!e  witliout  endeavouring;  to  penetrate  iuto  soine 
smtempirical  realm  to  ascertain  whether  things  as  thej  are,  are  really 
JQBt  what  experience  reports  them  to  be.  Concerning  the  data  of 
experience  we  can  be  certain.  They  lielong  wholly  to  the  Bnbjective 
realm  (although,  beyond  question,  they  reveal  to  qb  a  world  which  is 
not  subjective),  and,  in  the  only  sense  is  which  we  can  speak  of  the 
real,  they  are  real,  and  wc  need  no  objective  criterion  of  trtilh  in  order 
to  accept  them.  The  certitude  which  is  given  in  experience  itself  is 
nltimate  and  adequate.  Cardinal  Newman  cudeavonred  in  his 
Grammar  of  Assent  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  external 
criterion  and  the  inner  certitude,  bat  he  had  to  confess  that  this 
raised  the  question  of  the  difference  between  real  and  apparent  trnth, 
a  question  which  he  was  wholly  onable  to  solve,  and  in  more  than 
one  passage  we  find  hini  relying  solely  on  the  subjective  certitude, 
without  reference  to  anything  objective. 

III.  Prom  Rosmini'a  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge I  entirely  dissent. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  untrue  to  say  that  our  knowledge  arises  out 
of  judgments.  As  I  have  said  before,  knowledge  is  nltimate  and  un- 
derived.  If  it  be  asked  by  an  advocate  for  Rosmiui  how  can  we  think 
of  things  as  existing  unless  we  already  possess  the  idea  of  being— I 
reply,  "  1  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ;  I  knou)  that  things  do  exist,  and  I 
also  know  that  I  can  think  about  thera  as  existing,  but  beyond  that 
I  see  no  occasion  to  go."  Onr  intellectual  life  begins  with  know- 
ledge, not  with  ideas  or  judgments,  and  that  knowledge  needs  neither 
vindication  nor  explanation  in  order  that  we  may  accept  it.  This 
appears  to  be  tbe  fundamental  error  which  vitiates  so  much  of  the 
Graninvir  of  Assent.  Ur.  Newman  started  with  afiseiit  and  en- 
deavourod  to  travel  from  simple  aaseots  to  certitude.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  equally  incorrect  to  start  in  this  way  as  ti)  stai-t  from 
judgments  or  ideas.  What  reason  is  thera  for  saying  that  onr  active 
intellectual  life  starts  with  iissent  ?  Is  it  not  far  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  it  starts  with  assertion — with  the  assertion,  that  is,  of  the 
knowledge  given  in  experience?  It  was  because  Uewman  started 
from  this  purely  artificial  position,  instead  of  from  facts  as  given  in 
experience,  that  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  never  able  to  show  the  way 
to  certitude. 

I  have  ventured  upon  what  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  an  inter- 
polation, because  several  of  Rosmini's  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
strikingly  like  those  of  the  great  Cardinal. 

IV.  The  principal  criticism  I  desire  to  submit  on  the  details  of 
Bosmiui's  system  m  this — that  be  doi-s  not  appear  to  keep  as  clear  of 
ideal  iim. 
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This,  I  know,  he  expressly  repudiates.  He  declares  that  the  idea 
of  being  is  not,  like  Brant's  forms  and  categories,  constitutive  of  the 
objects  of  perception,  but  is  simply  the  means  bj  which  we  come  to 
know  them.  He  says  elsewhere  that  the  idea  of  being  ia  simply  a 
logical  principle  by  which  we  judge  of  the  existence  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  ai'e  many  passages  in  which  he 
almost  explicitly  adopts  the  view  he  in  other  places  rejects.  The 
idea  of  being  is  no  longer  a  simple  principle  of  judgment,  it  is  some- 
thing real  perceived  by  the  intellect,  which,  when  added  (synthesis 
is  the  very  word  he  uses)  to  the  object  of  the  corporeal  sensitive 
perception,  constitutes  the  latter  a  being,  and  makes  it  the  object  of 
intellectual  perception. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  m altitude  of  examples ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  my  meaning  if  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
following  phrase  taken  from  the  Philosophical  System  : — 

"  In  perception  we  add  the  essence  of  being  to  feeling." 

Does  not  this  embody  the  very  essence  of  idealism  ? 

The  same  aspect  of  his  teaching  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  that 
chapter  in  his  Psychology  which  deals  with  the  union  of  the  soul  and 
body.     In  the  opening  sentence  he  says : — 

"  That  among  the  things  different  from  the  soul,  the  body  is  the 
only  reality  capable  of  being  felt  and  perceived  by  man — is  a  feci 
which  we  learn  from  consciousness,  and  which  therefore  requires  no 
other  proof  but  this  immediate  one. 

"  Hence  we  may  derive  an  immediate  and  most  important  corollarj, 
which  is,  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  united  by  means  of  feeling." 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  an  analysis  of  this  passage ;  the  critical 
words  are  those  with  which  it  concludes — "  are  united  by  means  of 
feeling  ** — that  is,  something  which  is  purely  subjective  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  bond  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  objective. 

The  very  same  criticism  may  surely  be  passed  upon  a  passage  1 
have  already  quoted  : — 

"  Hence,  having  removed  the  veils  of  such  relations,  we  have 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ego  a  feeling  anterior  to  the  congciousnesi 
— a  feeling  which  constitutes  the  pure  substance  of  the  soul.'*  "  A 
feeling  which  constitutes  the  pure  substance  of  the  soul.*'  Is  not  this 
pure  idealism  ? 

V.  The  hour  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  not  detain  you  for  manj 
minutes  longer,  but  there  are  three  other  points  of  considerable 
interest  to  which  1  desire  to  invite  your  attention. 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  often,  in  details  of  his  system, 
Rosmini  approximates  to  or  coincides  with  the  distinctively  modem 
school  of  thought. 

To  begin  with,  his  fundamental  feeling  seems  to  be  essentially  the 


MBie  thing  M  thftt  sixth  Bensc  or  vital  feeling  aboat  which  modem 

peyuiiologista  nnd  pLyaiologists  have  i-ec-ently  cutiiraeuced  to  talk. 

Tlieii,  again,  the  maimer  in  nhich  he  makeB  the  idea  of  force  enter 
into  our  conceptions  of  bodieB,  is  sti'ikingly  similar  to  Herbert 
Spencei-'a  derivatiun  of  the  concept  of  matter  from  experience  of  force, 

KIoi'o  interesting  still  is  the  manner  in  which  he  deaia  with  our 
knowledge  of  natui-al  objects.  Of  tbcse  we  know  be  says,  two  thiiiga 
— (J)  that  they  exist ;  (2)  that  they  have  the  power  to  escite  in  ua 
those  sensations  which  we  customarily  regard  as  directly  iadicatiog 
the  qualities  of  the  external  bodies  which  excite  them. 

Upon  thia  second  point  the  sobjectiviBm  of  hia  teaching  is 
complete. 

We  must  not  think,  be  says,  that  these  qualitaes  exist  in  the 
objects  as  they  appear  to  us ;  they  have  in  themselves  no  objective 
existence,  they  are  simply  modifioaiiuns  of  our  own  sensitivity.  The 
moat  we  can  say  is  that  bodies  have  powers  capable  of  exciting  such 
Bensations  in  us. 

The  correspondence  of  this  with  much  of  current  scientific  teaching 
is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out. 

(2^  In  the  acholastic  philosophy  it  is,  I  believe,  cnstomary  to 
speak  of  the  Ego  as  representing  the  eutii'e  man  and,  not  simply  the 
eoul  or  spirit,  Bosmiiii,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  adheres  to  the 
tQodt'rn  usage,  but  hia  teaching  that  the  body  forma  one  co-senticnt 
subject  with  the  soul  renders  hia  divergence  from  the  doctrine  of 
SL  Thomas  little  more  than  nomiival. 

(3)  The  third  and  last  point  is  Ilosajini'a  teaching  concerning  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Ke  denies  explicitly  that  man  can  have  in  this  life  a  positive  idea 
of  God.  In  a  footnote  to  one  of  the  sections  in  which  he  deals  with 
the  obscure  and  fantastic  Tranacendentaham  of  Bardili  we  read  as 
follow  a : — 

"Bardili,  by  aesaming  that  man  with  his  natural  powers  haa 
a  positive  idea  of  God,  fell  into  the  same  error  as  Scbelling.  The 
efiect  of  this  eri-or  ia  to  create  a  false  eothaHiasm  by  inspiring  men 
with  an  extravagantly  exaggerated  notion  of  hia  intellectual  great- 
neas;  and  throwing  his  imagination  into  a  thrilling  ferment  of  self- 
satisfaction  at  the  contemplation  thei'eof.  Moreover,  aa  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  supposition  that  man  has  in  himself  the 
power  adequately  to  pei-ceive  God  inevitably  induces  pantheism." 

The  sections  in  his  Histema  p'ilusojico  which  are  devoted  to 
Mataral  Theology  deal  with  the  matter  in  an  entii-eiy  abstract  and 
metaphysical  manner,  and  do  not  contain  a  sentence  calcalated  to 
awaken  oi'  strengthen  faith. 

In  another  place  he  speaks  as  though  the  idea  of  being  which 
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stfiiiciB  before  our  minds — initial  heinfj.  as  ho  in  one  plaoi 
were,  ia  Bome  way  or  otber,  a  dim  ahsdow  of  the  divi 
Concerning  it  he  eays — "  Is  iuitiai  being'  God  Himself?  I  answer  So, 
because  it  lacks  eomething'  which  belongs  to  the  di^'ine  essence-  S 
lacks  term,  completion ;  which  is  eqnivalent  to  saying  that  it  lacki 
self-subsistence,  reality,  and  if  the  object  of  conception  lacks  aoj. 
thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  tiling  perceived  is  not  Ood,  since,*! 
Sebadino  excellently  saya,  '  Nothing  is  proper  to  God  unless  it  it 
fnll  and  perfect ; '  that  i a,  that  being  which  is  deficient  in  anything 
is  not  God.  At  the  same  time,  if  being  shonid  complete  itself, 
is  if  we  should  see  being  not  initially  but  completely,  then  what  m 
should  see  would  deserve  the  name  of  God." 

1  must  confess  that  this  seems  to  me  a  most  inadequate  tai 
nusatisfactory  basis  for  a  philosophy  of  Religion,  far  less  adeqnftli 
and  satiafflctory  tiian  that  which  could  be  framed  out  of  the  writing! 
of,  let  us  say,  St.  Augustine,  or  of  almost  any  of  the  great  writen 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the  apostle  of  Corjceptualism,  William  at 
Occam,  points  to  a  moi'e  excellent  way  than  Rosmi 

Indeed,  if  onr  knowledge  o^  God  were  such  as  Bosmini  wonli 
bare  us  believe,  then  would  Religion,  at  least  in  its  Christian 
be  an  impossibility,  for  this  presents  God  to  us  as  the  snpreme  obj( 
of  worship,  of  service,  and  oE  lov«.  Now,  these  are  acts  which  reqniw 
apej-son,  apprehended  as  sitch,  as  their  object,  and  which  cannot  !■( 
performed  unless  such  an  object  be  thus  apprefaended.  We 
neither  worship  nor  serve  nor  love  a  pure  abstraction  ;  a  person, 
a  person  alone,  can  bo  the  object  of  these  activities.  Bat  neither  cu 
a  person  who,  although  existing,  is  unknown  to  na  to  exist,  or  i 
unknown  to  us  to  eiist  as  a  person,  be  the  object  of  devotion.  Thi 
object  must  be  a  person  known  to  exist  as  such.  If,  therefore,  tb 
Christian  life  be  possible  to  us  wo  must  in  some  manner  know  God  I 
nn  existing  reality. 

We  may  not  on  this  occasion  pursue  this  to  any  length,  bnt  this 
may  perhaps  ventui'e  to  say,  that  sncb  a  knowledge  of  God  as  I  \akH 
referred  to  seems  to  me  to  be  given  to  man  in  his  moral  and  religii 
conscioosneas.  Thia  is  a  lesson  plainly  taught  by-  Cardinal  Ni 
in  the  G^-ammar  of  Assent,  vhUe  Dr.  ftfartineau,  the  g 
writer  of  our  day,  and  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
critics,  in  a  sermon  of  surpassing  beauty,  says  with 
Science,  Art,  and  Religion  : — 

"  These  all  go  to  life  and  nature  to  seek  for  that  which  the 

cannot  apprehend  nor  the  sciences  explain ;  for  glances  of  thougU: 

that  appeal  to  the  loving  eye,  for  ideal  aims  that  gleam  through 

dross  and  dust  of  reality,  for  the  spirit  of  a  calm  Heaven  and  a 

God  beneath  the  rush  of  change  and  the  cold  neutrality  of  nature. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 

TWELFTH  SESSION.— 1890-91. 


The  Session  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  close  leaves  the  position  of 
the  Society  very  much  where  it  found  it,  in  respect  both  of  nnmbers 
and  eflBciency,  in  the  systematic  study  of  philosophy.  Though  six 
new  members  have  joined  us  in  the  course  of  it,  they  do  but  fill  places 
which  have  become  vacant.  At  the  same  time,  the  value  and  interest 
of  the  papers  read,  and  of  the  discussions  upon  them,  seem  fully  to 
keep  up  to  their  usual  standard. 

Nevertheless  the  Committee  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  compara- 
tively small  place  which  the  subject  of  philosophy  proper  fills  in  them. 
In  this  subject  hardly  any  original  work  has  been  done,  and  hardly 
any  study  of  contemporary  writers  displayed.  Yet  this  is  avowedly 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Society,  without  fulfilling  which,  we  have 
no  justification  for  continuing  to  meet.  Original  thought  on  this  as 
on  every  subject  cannot  be  maintained  without  reading  what  is  being 
written  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  what  has  already  become  matter 
of  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  Committee 
would  draw  attention  to  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  A.  Riehl, 
Der  PhUosopkische  Kriticismus,  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1876  to  1887,  which 
they  have  included  in  their  list  of  suggestions. 

Suggestions  of  subjects  for  the  programme  of  next  Session  : — 


Fob  Symposia. 

1.  Is  the  Universe  infinite  ? 

2.  Eudsemonism,  or  Happiness,  as  the  basis  of  Ethic. 

3.  Ongin  of  the  perception  of  an  External  World. 

4.  Analysis  of  Reason  as  a  function. 
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Fob  Papers. 

1.  Epictetas.     The  Enchiridion,  and  the  Dissertations.     To  be 

found  in  a  vol.  of  DidoVs  series.     Paris,  1842. 

2.  Scotns  Erigena ;  Djd  Divisione  NatarsB. 

3.  Jacob  Behmen's  "  Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence/* 

to  be  found  in  Willieim:  Law's  edition,  vol.  i.  '  1764. 

4.  The  Correspondence  between  Leibniz  and  Clarke. 

5.  Croirs  Philosophical  Basis  of  Evolution. 

6.  Dr.  Miinsterberg's  Method  and  Results. 

7.  Prof.  A.  Riehl's  Ber  Philosophische  Kritidsmus. 

8.  Prof.  William  James's  The  Principles  of  Psychology, 

9.  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan's  Metakinesis.     (See  his  Animal  Life  and 

Intelligence,  chapter  xii.) 

10.  On  the  true  sense  of  the  term  a  priori. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  Monism  ? 

12.  Meaning  of  the  term  lAfe, 

13.  What  is  the  true  sense  of  the  term  Pleasure  ? 

14.  What  constitutes  Philosophy  a  separate  pursuit  ? 

To  which  may  be  added  any  suggestions  made  in  former  Reports 
which  have  not  already  been  acted  on. 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIEH 


During  the  Twelfth  Session,  1890-91. 


1890. 
Nov.    3. — The  President,  "  The  Laws  of  Association  "  (p.  1). 
„     17.— R.    B.    Haldane,   M.P.,    "The    Categories    of    Scientific 
Method  "  (p.  22). 
Dec.     1. — B.   Bosanqnet,   "On  the  main  OnUines  of   the   Hellenic 

Theory  concerning  the  Beautiful." 
„     15. — STmposium :  '*  Does  our  Knowledge  or  Perception  of  the 
Ego  admit  of  being  Analysed  ?  "     A.  Bontwood,  H.  W. 
Blunt,  and  G.  F.  Stout  (p.  28). 
1891. 
Jan.     5. — Bey.  T.  B.  Strong,  *'  *  Lux  Mundi'  and  Dr.  J.  Martineau's 

*  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  *  compared." 
„     19.— F.  C.  Conybeare,  "  Professor  Clifford's  Philosophy." 
Feb.     2.— S.  Alexander,  "  The  Idea  of  Value." 

„     16— G.  F.  Stout,  " The  Psychology  of  Belief." 
Mar.    2. — Symposium:    ''Has  Optimism  or  Pessimism    the  deeper 

roots  in  Human  Nature  ?  "     F.  C.  Conybeare,  E.  W. 
Cook,  and  Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett. 
„     16.— R.  J.  Ryle,  ^'The  Philosophy  of  Roger  Bacon"  (p.  41). 
April  6.— D.  G.  Ritchie,  "  Darwin  and  Hegel ''  (p.  55). 

,,     20. — Bernard    Hollander,   **Comte'8   Analysis   of    the   Human 
Faculties  "  (p.  74). 
May     4.— Rev.  H.  Rashdall,  ''The  Principle  of   Authority   in   its 

relation  to  Morals  "  (p.  96). 
„     25. — Symposium:    "Heredity    as    a    Factor    in    Knowledge." 
B.  Bosanqnet,  F.  H.  P.  Coste,  and  D.  G.  Ritchie. 
June    8.— Arthur  Bontwood,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Rosmini "  (p.  110). 
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RULES    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


NAME. 


I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Aristotelian  Society  foe 
THE  SYSTEMATIC  Stddy  OP  PHILOSOPHY,"  or,  for  a  short  title,  "The 
Aristotelian  Society." 


OBJECTS. 


II. — The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  systematic  stady  of 
Philosophy;  1st,  as  to  its  historic  development;  2nd,  as  to  its 
methods  and  problems. 


CONSTITUnOK. 


III. — This  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
an  Editor,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Treasurer),  and  Members.  The 
Officera  shall  constitute  an  Execntive  Committee.  Every  Ex- 
President  shall  be  a  Vice-President. 


SX7BS0BIFTIOK. 

IV. — The  annual  snbscnptioTi  shall  be  one  guinea,  due  at  the  first 
meeting  in  each  session. 


ADMISSION   OF   MEMBERS. 

V. — Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Society  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  of  the 
Society,  who  shall  lay  the  application  before  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Executive  Committee,  if  they  think  fit,  shall  nominate 
the  candidate  for  membership  at  an  ordinaiy  meeting  of  the  Society. 
At  the  next  oixiinary  meeting  after  such  nomination  a  ballot  shall 
be  taken,  when  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  for 
election. 
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COSRESPONDINa   MEMBEKfl. 

VI. — Foreigners  may  be  elected  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
notice  having  been  given  at  one  ordinary  meeting,  their  nomination 
shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting,  when  two  thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  their  election.  Corresponding 
members  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  annual  subscription,  and  shall 
not  vote. 

ELEOTIOK   OF   OFFIOEB^. 

* 

VII. — The  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  Editor,  and  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  last  meeting  in  each  session. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  other  time,  the  Society  shall  ballot 
at  the  earliest  meeting  to  fill  such  vacancy,  notice  having  been  given 
to  all  the  members. 


SESSIONS    AND    MEETINGS. 

Vfll. — The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  fortnightly, 
on  Monday  evenings,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society.  They 
shall  commence  in  October  or  November,  and  end  in  June  or  July  of 
each  year.  Such  a  course  shall  constitute  a  session.  Special  Meet- 
ings may  be  ordered  by  resolution  of  the  Society  or  shall  be  called 
by  the  President  whenever  requested  in  writing  by  four  or  more 
members. 

BUSINESS   OF   SESSIONS. 

IX. — Before  the  close  of  each  year  the  Society  shall  arrange  a 
programme  for  the  study  of  Piiilosophy  in  the  two  departments 
mentioned  in  Rule  II.  for  the  following  session.  At  the  last  meeting 
in  each  session  the  Executive  Committee  shall  report  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  financial  statement,  and  present  his  accounts 
audited  by  two  members  appointed  by  the  Society  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

BXrSINESS    OF 


X. — Except  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  when  the  President 
or  a  Vice-President  shall  deliver  an  address,  the  study  of  Philosophy 
in  both  departments  shall  be  pursued  by  means  of  discussion,  so  that 
every  member  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
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Each  member  shall,  if  possible,  contribute  a  paper  or  otherwise  initiate 
a  discussion  at  least  once  in  each  session. 


PBOGEEDINGS. 

XI. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  each  session  shall  be 
published.  The  Ezecntive  Committee  shall  form  the  Pnblishing 
Committee. 


BX7SINESS   BES0LX7TI0NS. 

XII. — No  resolution  affecting  the  general  condact  of  the  Society 
and  not  already  provided  for  by  Rule  XV.  shall  be  put  unless  notice 
has  been  given  and  the  resolution  read  at  the  previous  meeting. 


aXTOKTTM. 

XIII. — No  proceedings  shall  take  place  unless  a  quorum  of  five 
members  be  present. 


VIBITOBS. 

XIV. — Visitors  may  be  introduced  to  the  meetings  by  members. 

AMENDMENTS. 

XV. — Notices  to  amend  these  rules  shall  be  in  writing  and  must 
be  signed  by  two  members.  Amendments  must  be  annoanccd  at 
an  ordinary  meeting,  and  notice  having  been  given  to  all  the 
members,  they  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
when  they  shall  not  be  carried  unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
are  in  their  favour. 
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LIST    OF    OFFICERS    AND    MEMBERS. 


FOR   THE   THIRTEENTH    SESSION,  1891-92. 


PRESIDENT. 
SHADWORTH  H.  HODaSON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

S.  ALEXANDER,  M.A. 
Pbop.  a.  bain,  LL.D. 
a.  F.  STOUT,  M.A. 

EDITOR    OF    THE    *<  PROCEEDINGS." 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  M.A. 

HONORARY   SECRETARY. 
H.  WILDON  CARR,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

Date  of  Election. 
Cattkll,    J.    M.>   M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uniyenity  of    Pennsylyania, 

United  States June  17 th,  lfiS9. 

Davidson,  Thomas.  Orange,  New  Jersey,  United  States           . .  Nov.  12/A,  1883. 

DziEWiCKi,  M.  H.,  Erasnystaw,  Poland..          ..         ..          ..  June  Gth,  1S91, 

Habbis,  William  T.,  LL.D.,  Cor.cord,  Mass.,  United  States     . .  Dec.  19M,  1881. 

Jambs,  Prof.  William,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  United  States .  Feb.  bth,  1883. 

MEMBERS. 

Albxandbb,  Samubl,  M.A.,  Vice-Pret.^  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  April  IZth^  1885. 
Andbbbon,  Miss  A.  M.,  1,  Fitzjohn's  Ayenoe,  N.W Nov,  19^A,  1888. 

Bain,  Prof.  A.,  LL.D.  Aberdeen t^an.  7M,  1884. 

Babkbs,  SnBPPBBsoy,  9,  Park  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E March  16/A,  1891. 

Blackeb,  Cablos,  12.  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park  Square        . .    Nov.  22nd,  1886. 

Bluitt,  H.  W.,  B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford Dec.  3rd,  ItSS, 

Bobavqttbt,    Bbbkabd,   M.A.,    Editor,    7,   Cheyne    Ghudens, 

Chelsea,  S.W Nov,  22nd,  iSad. 
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Date  of  Election. 
BouLTiKO,  W.,  Ghiyon  House,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead         ..      Dec.  2nd,  1889. 

BOUTWOOD,  A.,  duurity  Commission,  Whitehall,  S.W Matf  12th,  1890. 

Bbooksbaitk,  Mrs.  Beatricb        Nov.  Vlth,  1884. 

Bbough,  Prof.  J.,  LL.M.,  University  CJoUege,  Aberystwyth  . .  AprU  29M,  1889. 
BiTTOHBB,  Prof.  S.  H.,  M.A.,  27,  Palmerston  Place,  Edinburgh. .      Dec,  10th,  1883. 

Cabb,  H.  W.,  Hon,  See.  and  Tretu,,  28,  Ashley  Qaidens,  West- 
minster       Z>tfc.  19M,  1881. 

Chandleb,  Rey.  A.,  M.A.,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford    . .         . .  Feb.  %th,  188(i. 

Conybbabb,  F.  0.,  M..\.,  4,  Crick  Boad,  Oxford Nov.  22nd^  188C. 

Cook,  B.  Wakb,  41,  Grove  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.        . .  Jan.  24dh,  1887. 

Costb,  F.  H.  p.,  142,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  S.E Dec.  3rd,  1888. 

Daphne,  P.,  LL.B.,  18,  Compton  Boad,  Canonbury,  N Jan.  7th,  1884. 

DowsON,  Mrs.,  20,  Westgnte  Terrace,  Bedcliffe  Square,  S.W.  . .  Nov.  7th,  1890. 
BUNSTAN,  Prof.  W.  R.,  M.A.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.. .  April  19th,  1880. 

Fabncombb,  Gt.  R.,  Bi.A.,  40,  Belgrave  Street,  Birmingham      ..     Feb.  17th,  1890. 

Q-ILDEA,  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.D.,  St.  Thomas  Seminary,  Hammersmith  Nov.  ISth,  1889. 
Q-bbcb,  C.  J.,  LL.D.,  Redhill,  Surrey  Oct.  9th,  1882. 

Haldanb,  R.  B.,  Bi.A.,  M.P.,  10,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.March  19th,  1883. 

Hamilton,  Rowland,  3,  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square     . .  Nov.  22nd,  1886. 

Handley,  Miss  M.  S.,  63,  G-lengall  Road,  Kilburn         ..         ..  Nov.  2lst,  1881. 

Hicks,  Gt.  Dawbs,  M.A.,  140,  Walton  Street,  Oxford  . .  . .  Nov.  17 tk,  1890. 
Hodgson,  Sha&wobth  H.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President,  45,  Conduit 

Street,  W.            Mayl%tk,l%'&). 

HoLLANDEB,  Bbbnabd,  15,  MontpcUer  Square,  S.W Jan.  9th,  1888. 

HuoiLL,  J.  Snell,  Hampden  House,  N.W Dec.  lat,  1890. 

Lake,  A.  F.,  20,  North  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W Dec.  19th,  1881 . 

LlOHTFOOT,Rev.  J.,  M.  A.,  D.Sc,  Cross  Stone  Vicarage, Todmorden  March  bth,  1888. 
Lowndes,  Miss  M.  E.,  9,  Kensington  Square  Mansions,  Young 

Street,  W.  Jan.  20th,  1^90. 

Mann,  J.  S.,  M.A.,  6,  Blandford  Square,  N.W Nov.  22nd,  1886. 

Mason,  Miss  Fbances  A.,  29,  St.  George's  Mansions,  Red  Lion 

Square,  W.C.       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     June  11th,  1888. 

Masset,  C.  C,  Athena)um  Club,  S.W Dec.  lO'h,  1883. 

Mitcheson,  R.  E.,  Junr.,  1,  East  Heath  Rood,  Hampstead  ..  March  llth,  1889. 
MuiBHEAD,  J.  H.,  M.A.,  34,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.  . .     Nov,  ISth,  1889. 

MuKHABJi,  Sit  Nabayain,  Uttarpara,  near  Calcutta     . .         . .  March  2Ut,  1887. 

OoiLTiB,  A.  M.,  7,  Sheffield  Terrace,  Kensington,  W Jan.  9th,  1882. 

QUELCH,  R.  J.,  66,  Bromfelde  Road,  Clapham,  S.W Nov.  21st,  1887. 

Rashdall,  Rev.  Hastings,  M.A.,  3,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.  . .  April  Sfh,  18K9. 
Rhodes,  E.  H.,  B.A.,  11,  Norfolk  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.  Jan.  I7th,  18S1. 
Ritchie,  D.  G.,  M.A.,  39,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  . .  . .  Nov.  16th,  1885. 
Romanes,  G.  J.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  St.  Aldate*s,  Oxford  . .  . .  April  13th,  1885. 
Ryle,  R.  J.,  M.A.,  Hadloy,  Bamet  March  3l8t,  1890. 
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Date  of  Election. 
Selbt-Bioob,  L.  A.,  M. A.,  33,  St.  Margaret's  Boad,  Oxford  ..  Dec,  3rd,  1BB8. 
Sbnieb,  a.,  M.D.,Thornfield,  Harold  Boad,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  April  I9th,  1880. 
Stout,  &.  F.,  M.A.,  VicePres,,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. .  Nov.  21#^,  1887. 
Stoney,  G.  Johnstone,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  9,  Palmerston  Park, 

Dublin Dec.  I7th,  1888. 

Stofbs,  Mrs.  C,  Eenwjn,  Ciutra  Park,  Norwood  . .         . .       Dec.  2«u£,  1889. 

Stbono,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  1,  Priory  Grove,  West  Brompton,  S.W.    Dec.  I7th,  1888. 
Stubob,  Miss  Maby  C,  26,  Gordon  Street,  W.C.  . .         . .      Feb.  25M,  1889. 

Uin)BBHiLL,  G.  E.,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford    . .         . .       Dec,  IH,  1890. 

ViOAJEB,  Fbamjbr  R.,  Barrister-at-Law,  High  Court  of  Justice, 

Bombay i^oo.  22jMf,  1886. 

Waogett,   Rev.  P.   N.,  M.A.,  Charterhouse  Mission,  Tabard 

Street,  S.E Iforc^  ll^ik,  1889. 

Wbbb,  Clembkt,  C.  J.,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford        .  •       Feb.  2nd^  1890. 


LOKDOK: 
niBRIBON  IXD  80N8,  PBINTBB8   IK  OBDIXABT   TO  HBB  MAJESTY, 

ST.  martin's  lane. 


